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THE    FIRE   LANDS   PIONEEli. 


VOLUME  IX.- JUNE,  180S. 


FIRE  LANDS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

MORNINa  SESSION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Fire- 
land's  Historical  Society,  for  the 
year  1867,  was  held  in  Whittlesey 
Hall,  at  Norwalk,  on  Friday,  June 
21st,  commencing  at  half  past  ten 
o'clock  A.  M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  Vice  President  Geo.  H.  Wood- 
ruff, Esq.,  and  the  Secretary  being 
necessarily  absent,  W.  C.  Allen  was 
called  upon  to  fill  his  place  pro  tern. 
The  Rev.  A.  R.  Palmer,  pastor  of 
the  M.  E.  Church,  then  offered  a 
very  appropriate  and  touching  pray- 
er. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding 
meeting  were  then  read  and  ap- 
proved; after  v/hich,  the  roll  of 
Tovvmship  Committees  was  called, 
but  there  were  no  reports  except 
from  Milan. 

The  report  of  C.  A.  Preston,  Esq., 
Treasurer  of  the  Societ}^,  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  was  then  read,  and  the 
total  receipts  including  the  balance 
on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  were  |167  07 ;  the  total 
amount  paid  out  during  the  year, 
was  r^l21  50 ;  leaving  a  balance  on 
hand  of  |15  57. 

On  motion  of  F.  D.  Parish,  the  re- 
port was  accepted  and  approved. 


Vol.  T 
,    were 


The  Directors  and  Publishing 
Committee  then  presented  their  re- 
port for  the  current  year,  which  is 
as  follows : 

"  One  thousand  copies  oi 
of  the  Pioneer  for  ISGG 
published,  at  a  total  expense  of 
$376  46 ;  the  receipts  from  sales 
were  |341  75;  from  the  Pul)lication 
Fund  $100;  total  receipts,  441  To- 
leaving  a  balance  on  hand  to  new 
account,  |68  29,  but  showing  an  ex- 
cess of  expenses  over  actual  sales, 
of  $31  71. 

"  As  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of 
distributing  Vol.  8,  it  is  too  early  to 
report  in  fail  with  regard  to  it.  The 
number  of  subscribers  now  reported 
is  598.  It  is  probable  that  the  Town- 
ships not  yet  reported  Avill  increase 
the  number  to  700,  and  miscella- 
neous sales  add  enough  to  make  llic 
edition  pay  for  itself 

''The  question  of  re-publishing 
the  Pioneer  has  been  agitated  some- 
what, but  no  effective  steps  taken  in 
that  direction  on  account  of  I  lie 
present  high  cost  of  everything  in 
that  line.  From  investigations  made, 
it  appears  that  it  would  cost  sul)- 
scribers  about  '?4  a  set,  if  the  work 
should  be  re-printed  and  nicely 
bound,  and  would  recpiire  about  (»0() 
copies  to  be  Uxkon  to  secure  against 
loss.     We  refer  to  the  matter  at  tins 
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time,  that  the  Society  may  have  the 
question  fully  before  them.  There 
is  no  doubt  a  general  wish  for  re- 
publication, but  your  Committe  are 
not  prepared  to  say  that  now  is  the 
time,  but  would  refer  the  matter  to 
the  Society. 

"  It  is  generally  known  that  since 
the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society,  the  venerable  and  highly 
esteemed  President,  Piatt  Benedict, 
Esq.,  has  been  removed  to  a  higher 
sphere.  He  has  been  the  President 
of  the  Society  from  the  first  organi- 
zation in  1857,  and  has  been  one  of 
the  most  diligent  and  efficient  labor- 
ers in  our  historical  enterprise;  in- 
deed, it  may  well  be  said  that  he 
has  done  more  to  sustain  and  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  Society, 
than  any  other  of  the  numerous  and 
faithful  members  thereof.  But  his 
work  is  done,  and  well  done,  and  he 
has  entered  into  his  final  rest." 

The  report  of  the  Biographer  of 
the  deaths  of  Pioneers,  was  then  pre- 
sented, the  substance  of  which  has 
been  already  printed  in  the  Pioneer 
for  the  current  year.  b\  D.  Parish, 
of  Sandusky,  mentioned  the  name 
of  Charles  Converse,  late  of  that 
place,  in  addition  to  those  already 
named  by  the  Biographer. 

On  motion  of  B.  Summers,  Esq.,  a 
suggestion  of  D.  H.  Pease,  Esq. — 
that  the  Township  Historic^  Com- 
mittees forward  a  report  of  the 
deaths  of  all  Pioneers  to  the  Biog- 
rapher— was  adopted,  and  the  Com- 
mittees were  requested  to  comply 
with  the  same. 

On  motion  of  D.  II.  Pease,  the 
Chairman  appointed  a  Committee 
of  three  persons  to  prepare  a  list  of 
names  to  fill  the  various  offices  for 
the  coming  year.  The  following 
named  persons  v/ere  appointed  said 
Committee,  viz  :  D.  II.  Pease,  F.  D. 
Parish  and  Wm.  II.  Crane  ;  and  the 
Committee  immediately  retired  to 
prei)are  the  list. 


The  Constitution  of  the  Society 
was  then  read,  and  the  names  of 
fifteen  new  members  were  added  to 
the  same. 

The  Committee  to  present  names 
of  officers  for  the  Society,  then  re- 
ported the  following  list,  to- wit : 
President— Judge  Z,  Phillips,  of  Berlin. 
Vice  President,  1st— Elijah  Bemiss,  Grotou. 
2d— Geo.  H.  Woodruff,  Peru. 

"  "  3d — John  H.  Niles,  Norwich. 

"         "         4tli — Martin  Kellogg,  Bronson. 

"  "    5tii — Benj.  Summers,  Yermillion. 

Ptccording  Secretary— C.  P.  Wickhara.  Nor- 
walk. 

Correspondiug  Secj— F.  D.  Parish,  Sandus- 
ky. 

"—P.  N.  Schuyler,   Norwalk. 
Treasure:— C.  A.  Preston  Norwalk. 
Biographer— Judge    S.  C.  Parker,     Green- 
field. 

Keeper  ;of' Cabinet — F.  |A.   Wildmau,     Nor- 
walk. 

Directors— Z.  Pliillips,   F.  D.  Parish,  G.  T. 
Stewart,  C.  P.  Wickham  and  E.  Bemiss. 

On  motion  of  P.  N.  Schuyler,  Esq., 
the  report  of  the  Committee  was 
adopted,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
the  persons  recommended  by  the 
Committee  were  declared  elected  to 
the  several  offices  as  named  in  said 
report. 

Vice  President  Woodruff  then 
conducted  the  new  President  to  the 
Chair,  who,  upon  assuming  the  duties 
thereof,  delivered  a  very  approx^ri- 
ate  salutatory  address. 

The  Biographer  then  [»resented  to 
the  Society,  as  a  gift  from  General 
Garfield,  now  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, one  copy  of  History  and  Re- 
sources of  Dakota,  Montana  and 
Idaho,  with  a  map  of  the  North- 
west, and  ten  copies  ot  ''Roll  of 
Honor,"  containing  the  names  of 
ofiicers  and  soldiers  who  were  killed 
or  died  while  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  during  the  war  for 
the  sux3pression  of  the  Rebellion,  or 
who   had  died  while    in    southern 
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prisons,  during  the  same  period, 
and  the  place  where  each  had  been 
buried. 

On  motion,  a  vote  oi"  thanks  of  the 
Society  was  given  to  General  Gar- 
celd  for  the  acceptable  gift. 

Adjourned  till  half  past  1  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  Society  again  met  at  the  hour 
adjourned  to,  and  opened  the  sess- 
ion by  singing  ^'  Old  Northfield." 

The  presentation  of  Relics  being 
next  in  order,  the  following  were  ex- 
hibited, viz : 

By  Seth  Jennings,  of  Milan :  A 
Sampler — being  an  elaborately 
wrought  sample  of  silk  cover,  about 
half  a  yard  square — worked  by  Mar- 
garet Minuse,  when  she  was  only 
ten  years  of  age.  She  was  the 
mother  of  Mrs.  Seth  Jennings,  of 
Milan,  and  the  wife  ot  Wm.  Kline, 
of  the  same  place.  They  came  to 
Milan  from  the  city  of  New  York, 
with  a  family  of  eight  children,  in 
June,  1819,  and  settled  at  what  was 
then  called  Gamp  Avery.  The 
Sampler  contains  figures  of  persons, 
houses,  trees,  &c.  Also,  some  an- 
cient documents  sent  to  Mrs.  Jen- 
nings, by  Mrs.  Lucy  Pier,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ebenezer  Merry,  deceased, 
(formerly  of  Milan,)  from  Texas, 
where  she  has  resided  for  many 
3^ears  past.  They  are  presented  to 
the  Society  by  Mrs.  Pier.  The  first 
is  a  License  to  a  manufacturer  of 
Leather,  issued  to  Falley  &  Nichols, 
of  Huron  Gounty,  Ohio,  on  the  1st 
day  of  January,  1816,  at  Newburgh, 
Ohio,  and  signed  by  Erastus  Miles, 
Gollector  of  Revenue  for  the  9th 
Gollection  District  of  Ohio  The 
second  is  a  commission  given  to 
Moses  Nichols,  as  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  the  Township  of  Lower 
Sandusky,  Gounty  of  Huron  and 
State  of  Ohio,  dated  at  Ghillicothe, 
O.,  December,  1815,  and  signed  by 
Thomas  Armstrong,  Governor. 


By  D.  H.  Pease,  of  Norwalk,  con- 
Iributed  by  liis  sister,  Mrs.  Krydcr, 
of  Michigan,  an  old  acccnnit  hook' 
used  by  his  father,  Erastus  Pease,  in 
1814,  at  Somers,  Gonnecticut,  from 
which  Mr.  Pease  read  items  of  ac- 
couht  with  Charles  Kellogg,  an  early 
settler  of  Berhn,  and  now  ]jresen"t 
at  this  meeting. 

By  B.  Summers,  of  Vermillion: 
1st.  An  Ensign's  commission  from 
Thomas  Fitch,  Captain-General  and 
Governor  o(  the  colony  of  Connecti- 
cut, to  Benjamin  Summers,  grand - 
lather  of  exhibitor,  dated  at:.  Nor- 
walk,  Conn.,  March  24,  A.  D.  1760. 
2d.  A  Ca])tain's  commission,  from 
Jonatlian  Trumbull,  Governorof  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  J'or  the  East- 
ern Company  of  Alarni  List,  in  the 
town  of  Newtown, gi\en  to  sfiid Ben- 
jamin Summers,  dated  Hartlbrd, 
February  1,  1779.  3d.  A  Sergeant's 
Warrant,  from  David  Wooster,  Col- 
onel of  the  3d  Regiment  of  the 
colony  of  Connecticut,  to  Mark 
Summers,  grand-uncle  to  the  exhibi- 
tor, dated  at  Lake  Ontario,  Oct.  4, 
1760,  and  containing  the  autographs 
of  each..  Said  Colonel  Wooster  was 
killed  while  opposing  the  Prijisli 
troops  that  burned  Danbury,  Fair- 
field, &c.,  being  then  a  Patriot  (Gen- 
eral, thus  giving  his  life  to  i)revent 
the  acts  that  gave  name  to  this 
Society.  Captain  Ik'njamin  was 
out  at  the  same  tin.e  with  liis  Com- 
pany— saith  t  radi  t  i o n . 

The  old  Boone  Family  i;il>le  was 
again  exhibiled  by  Mrs.  Mary  Til- 
linghast,of  Townsend,  formerly  own- 
ed by  her  great-grand-father  in  IrJl, 
or  146  vears  ago.  Its  age  is  un- 
l^nown,  'as  no  date  can  be  lound  of 
the  time  it  was  printeil. 

By  Mrs.  Frank  P\  Jennings,  ()1 
Townsend,  a  small  wrought  silk  (juilt, 
about  one  and  a  half  yards  sciuare, 
and  made  bv  her  great-grand-moth- 
er's sister,  Mrs.  Ogden,  in  New  Jer- 
sey, in  175L 
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Mr,  F.  D.  Eeed  again  exhibited 
the  stulfed  skin  of  an  enormous 
Wild  Cat,  which  was  killed  in  Otta- 
wa County,  in  this  State,  some  time 
in  Febniarv,  1867. 

By  P.  N.  Schnyler,  oi  iMorwalk: 
A  copy  of  the  Acts  and  Laws  of  His 
Majesty's  English  Colony  of  Con- 
necticut, in  New  England,  in  Amer- 
ica, printed  at  New  London,  Conn  , 
in  1750.  This  book  contains  the  fa- 
mous Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut,  and 
was  purchased  by  Robert  Pease, 
(great-grand-father  of  D.  H.  Pease) 
in  17.59,  and  is  also  presented  hy 
Mrs.  Kryder,  the  same  person  men- 
tioned above-  The  latter  part  of 
the  book  contains  an  account  of 
some  advances  made  to  his  children 
by  the  aforesaid  Robert  Pease,  out 
of  his  estate.  Mr.  Schuyler  enter- 
tained the  audience  some  little  time 
reading  selections  of  some  of  its 
laws,  and  remxarking  thereon. 

The  audience  then  joined  in  sing- 
ing another  old-fashioned  hymn — 
"  New  Jerusalem." 

The  Secretary  read  an  article  con- 
tributed by  Seth  Jennings,  Esq.,  of 
Milan,  being  a  short  biographical 
sketch  of  ^J\Irs.  Charlotte  Merry, 
relict  of  Ebenezer  Merry,  and  who 
is  still  living  at  the  age  of  86  years. 
The  sketch  was  all  the  more  inter- 
esting from  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Merry 
was  then  present  in  the  meeting,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  and 
surrounded  by  children,  grand-chil- 
dren and  great-grand  children.  The 
article  referred  to  is  furnished  for 
publication  in  the  Pioneer. 

'Judge  W.  V.  Way,  of  Perrysburg, 
Ohio,  a  delegate  from  the  Maumee 
Valley  Pioneer  Association,  being 
present,  was  then  called  upon,  and 
i-esponded  in  a  few  remarks  of  con- 
gratulation to  this  kindred  Society, 
and  also  some  accounts  of  early  pi- 
oneer life  in  the  Maumee  Valley, 
and  closed  by  inviting  a  delegation 
from  this  Societv  to   meet   them  at 


their  next  annual  meeting  in  Perrys- 
burg, to  be  held  June  26, 1867.  The 
remarks  w^ere  responded  to  by  F.  D. 
Parish,  who  moved  that  three  dele- 
gates be  appointed  by  this  Society, 
to  accept  and  carry  out  the  above 
invitation.  The  Chair  apnointed  F. 
D.  Parish,  S.  C.  Parker  and  E.  Re- 
miss. 

The  Biographer  then  noticed  a 
work  just  out  of  press  written  by 
Col.  Charles  Whittlesey,  called 
"  Early  History  of  Cleveland."  and 
recommended  it  as  an  extensive  and 
reliable  work  on  the  earl}^  history 
of  northern  Ohio. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  to  hold 
the  first  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
current  year,  at  Fitchville,  in  this 
County,  on  the  second  Wednesday 
of  September  next,  and  J.  C.  Cur- 
tiss,  R.  S.  Miles,  Samuel  Palmer,  Da- 
vid Wood  and  David  Palmer,  were 
named  as  a  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments for  the  occasion. 

On  motion  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
extended  to  the  citizens  of  Norwalk 
for  their  hospitality  on  this  occasion, 
and  a  like  compliment  to  those  who 
had  assisted  in  leading  the  singing. 

The  audience  then  joined  in  sing- 
ing the  Doxology — "Praise  God 
from  all  blessings  flow,"  &c.,  after 
which  a  benediction  was  pronounced 
by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Parker,  and  the 
Society  adjourned  to  meet  as  afore- 
said. 

Z.  PHILLIPS,  President. 

W.  C.  Allen,  Sec'y  pro  tem. 


QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

AT  FITCHVILLE. 

MORNING   SESSION. 

The  first  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the 
Firelands  Historical  Society,  for  the 
current  year,  was  held  at  Fitchville, 
in  the   Congregational   Church,  on 
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Wednesday,  thelllli  day  of  8eptem-  a  copy  of  the  first  praver  oHeivd  in 

ber,  1867,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  Fresi-  the  American  Congress,  wliich  wa< 

dent  Z.  Phdhps  presiding,  assisted  by  read  in  an  impressive  manner  by  Kev 

Vice  Presidents  E.  Bemiss  and  S.  C.  H.  S.  Bennett,  of  Wakenian. 

Parker.  The  Secretary  then  read  a  report 

Ihe  meeting  was  opened  by  sing-  from  the  Pubhshing  Committee,  of 

ing  by  the  choir,  atter  which  the  90th  Avhich  the  following  is  tlie  substance- 

Psalm  was  read  by  Vice  President  No.  Pioneers  pubiisiied,                       1  000 

Bemiss,  and  prayer  was   offered  by  Receipts  from  sales  to  date,    $mM 

the  Rev.  H.  S.  Bennett,  of  Wakeman.  Amoimt  due  from  agents,     .<!:23,.'3(»— $:{s:5  (lo 

The  choir  then  sung  another  piece,  Paid  expense  of  publication " 

after  which  the  minutes  of  the  lasii  and  distribution,                        :{>•).;,() 

annual  meeting  was  read  by  the  Sec-  ' ' 

retary,  and  corrected  so  as  to  show  Balance, to 

that  the  "  History  of  Dacotair'  was  The  report  also  states  that  Vols  5, 

presented  to  the  Society   by  M.  K.  6,  7  and  8,  and  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  of  V  ol. 

Armstrong,  instead  of  Gen.  Garfield,  2,  are  the  only  publications  of  the 

and  adopted.  Society  that  can  be  furnished  ;  and 

J.  C.  Ourtiss,Esq.,  of  Fitchville,  and  that  the  Committee  desire  to  repur- 

a  member  of  the   Plistorical    Com-  chase  Vols.  3  and  4,  and  No.  4  of  Vol. 

mittee  of  that  Township,  offered  a  2. 

written  report  from  the  Committee,  The  meeting  then,  on  motion,  ad- 

the  reading  of  which  was  postponed  journed  till  1|  o'clock  P.  M. 
to  the  afternoon  session. 

Mr.  Ebenezer   Osborn,    of  Fitch-  afternoon  session. 

vile,    then  read   an  account  of  the  „,,                    i.    i.      1      •           ^   1 

names    and    number  of    the    "Pi-  Ihose  present  a  terliaying  partak- 

oneers"  of  that  Township  who  have  ^''  ^J  ^'^  bountiful  hospiality  ol  the 

died  since    1825.     On    motion,   the  goo^  people  oilitchville,  roasscm- 

thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  ^led  at  the  lioiir  appointed. 

Mr.  Osborn,  audit  was  ordered  that  ^^^^  "^^"^^^^  ^^  ^^^^'  ^I'^^V!^  X  '\ 

his  contribution  be  published  in  the  sons  who  '^^'^^^'''''''l}^;^!;^^^'  1*  ' 

p-                                ^  served  m  the  War  ot  lSl2,^\ere  loi- 

TheSecretarvread  the   Constitu-  warded  to  the  ^f^^^^Y^^^^^'Z 

tion,  and  the  names   of  twenty-six  ^^^|th  the  names  ^^^  the  locaht  e^  m 

new'members  were  added.  '^^^^^^^  they  respectively  ser^ed 

The  Chairman   of  the  Committee  -"^"^"^^^-           Kesulenco.        ^^^\^^'"- 

appointed  at  the  annual  meeting  to  ^^^^"^^"  ^^^'^^^'"'  ^enesseo  .0.,  N.  ^  •  >'-»^';»'^'- 

attend  the    annual   meeting  of  the  shcnnan  Smith,  CiarksOeid,         ^•^•,;';7- 

Maumee  Vallev  Pioneer  Association,  Nathaniel  Mills,  ^ew  Lom  on,         H  hr  e. 

then  made  a  report  of  his  visit.  «^^"^"^^^  '^-  ^^^'^  ^•^^"■'\^^^^^'  /"■^"'  ;  •'\"''*' 

Judge  S.  C.  Parker  then  exhibited  '^^'^'^^i^^i^  ^^^^^  Grc>en!i..id,  snck.tt  s  ii.rhor. 

a  book  printed  in  1815,  by  McArdle  Music  by  the  climr.              _ 

&  Co.,  being  a  history  of  the  Ameri-  The  following  relics  and  cunosit ics 

can    Revolution   in    scriptural    Ian-  were  then  exhibited  by  the  lollowin- 

guage;  also,  a  Biograpical  Sketch  of  named   persons    respectively :     J^y 

Seneca  John;  also,  the  Life  of  Ealph  Mrs.  Susannah   Austin,  a   Hi  he  140 

Earnham,   the   last  survivor    of  the  years    old.     By^;Abrain   1  hillips  a 

battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  huge  iron  Bear  Imp,  ina.Ic   in  1 1;>-, 

Mr.  J.  C.  Curtiss  then  presented  to  in  New  York,  near  t  lie  Catskill  moun- 

the  Society,  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  King,  tains,  and  thai   hii^   been   upon  llie 
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Firelands  thirty  years.  By  the  same, 
a  pair  of  Spectacles  brought  from  Ire- 
land by  Abram  Holmes,  in  1758. 
They  can  be  used  by  a  person  of  any 
age.  By  the  same,  a  "King's  Arm," 
surrendered  bv  Burgoyne  to  Gates, 
at  Stillwater  in  1777.  By  R  S.  Miles, 
a  Powder-horn,  made  by  Iiis  grand- 
father before  the  Revolution.  By 
Hannah  Whitcomb,  a  Lady's  large 
Back  Comb,  bought  in  1834.  By 
Mrs.  Abigail  Green,  an  earthen  Pep- 
per Box,  over  30  years  old. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Curtiss  then  read  to  the 
Society  a  brief  history  of  Fitchville 
Township,  prepared  by  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  Township  Committee, 
and  referred  to  in  the  forenoon  pro- 
ceedings. 

On  motion,  Ebenezer  Osborn,  of 
Fitchville,  was  added  to  the  Histori- 
cal Committe  of  that  Township. 

The  Biographer  then  presented  to 
the  Society,  in  behalf  of  Col.  Charles 
Whittlesey,  a  history  of  Talimadge, 
Ohio. 

Mrs.  Susannah  Austin,  of  Hartland, 
a  lady  93  years  of  age,  being  pres- 
ent, was  introduced  to  the  meeting 
by  Rev.  J.  C.  Thompson. 

The  following  named  gentlemen 
then  addressed  the  meeting  upon 
topics  connected  with  the  objects  of 
the  Society  or  the  early  pioneer  his- 
tory of  the  speakers  :  Eli  Barnum, 
of  Clarksheld;  Rufus  Sheldon,  of 
Greenwich  ;  S.  C.  Parker,  of  Green- 
field; Rev.  J.  C.  Thompson,  of  Me- 
dina County;  Elijah  Bemiss,  of  Gro- 
ton  ;  D.  G.  Baker,  of  Ripley;  Elder 
Gilbert  Evans,  of  Richland  County  ; 
Judge  Z.  Phillips,  of  Berlin;  Rev.  H. 
S.  Bennett,  of  Wakeman  ;  Rev.  John 
Vetter,  of  Oberlin. 

On  motion,  Wakeman  was  fixed 
upon  as  the  place  of  holding  the 
next  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  the 
following  named  gentleman  were  ap- 
pointed as  a  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments :  C.  0.  Canfield,  Minot  Pierce, 
A.  Harris,  E.  J.  Bunce,  C.  F.  Lewis, 
Harry  Peck  and  J.  C.  Sherman. 


On  motion,  the  thcinks  of  the  Socie- 
ty were  returned  to  the  citizens  of 
Fitchville  for  their  cordial  hospitality 
tendered  upon  the  occasion,  and  also 
to  the  choir  for  the  excellent  music 
furnished. 

The  meeting  then  joined  the  choir 
in  singing  the  Doxology  in  Old  Hun- 
dred, after  which  the  President  de- 
clared it  adjourned. 

Charles  P.  Wickham,  Sec'y. 


QUARTERLY  MEEITNG. 

AT  WAKEMAN. 

The  second  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
the  Firelands  Historical  Society  for 
the  current  year,  was  held  in  the 
Congregationel  Church,  in  Wake- 
man, on  Wednesday,  Dec.  11,  1867, 
at  half-past  ten  A.  M.,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Lion.  Z.  Phillips,  of  Ber- 
lin, President  of  the  Society,  assisted 
by  E.  Bemiss,  of  Groton,  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev. 
Xenophon  Betts,  (now  of  Vienna, 
Trumbull  County,)  formerly  first  pas- 
tor of  the  Congregational  Church  of 
Wakeman,  after  which  the  choir,  un- 
der the  direction  of  L.  S.  Hall,  Esq., 
gave  an  opening  anthem,  entitled 
"  Trust  in  the  Lord," 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  mi 
nutes  of  the  preceding  meeting, 
held  in  Fitchville,  which  were  found 
correct,  and  approved. 

Not  having  a  list  of  the  Township 
Historical  Committees  at  hand,  the 
Secretary  then  called  over  a  list  of 
Townships,  for  reports  from  said  Com- 
mittees, but  none  were  ready  to  re- 
port ;  D.  H.  Pease,  of  Norwalk,  C. 
F.  Lewis,  of  Wakeman,  and  President 
Phillips  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
in  Danbury,  reported  progress  on  re- 
ports from  said  Townships. 

A  short  report  from  the  Biogra- 
I)her,  Rev.  S.  C.  Parker,  was  then 
read,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
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following  named  Pioneers  residing  in 
Greenfield  at  the  dates  of  their 
deaths,  have  lately  deceased,  viz : 
Betsey  Armstrong,  wife  of  W.  11. 
Armstrong,  aged  54  years  ;  Katy  Da- 
vis Miller,  aged  84  years  ;  and  Anna 
Starr,  relict  of  Noah  Starr,  aged  83 
years. 

The  Constitution  was  then  read, 
and  tweny-nine  new  names  Avere 
added  to  the  Society. 

On  motion  of  D.  H.  Pease,  who 
presented  the  subject  on  behalf  of 
J.  H.  Niles,  of  Norwich,  the  Town- 
ship Historical  Committees  were  re 
quested  to  urge  upon  persons  who 
may  be  preparing  historical  sketches 
of  Townships,  to  bring  the  history  of 
said  Townships  down  to  the  year  18- 
40  at  least. 

On  motion  of  the  same  gentleman, 
the  Publishing  Commitee  were  au- 
thorized to  make  preparations  so 
soon  as  practicable,  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  next  volume  of  the  Pi- 
oneer in  June  next. 

The  Rev.  Zenophon  Betts,  on  be- 
half of  the  Congregational  Society  of 
Wakeman,  then  referred  to  a  relic  of 
some  interest,  which  stood  in  front  of 
the  pulpit  in  the  Church  in  whicii 
the  meeting  was  held,  and  which  was 
the  first  pulpit  built  in  said  Town- 
ship, and  from  which  the  speaker  first 
preached  in  1832;  this  article  is  fur- 
ther referred  to  under  the  head  of 
of  relics.  Remarks  were  also  made 
on  the  above  relic  by  President  Phil- 
lips and  Rev.  C.  F.  Lewis.  The  ex- 
ercis'  ds  for  the  forenoon  were  closed 
by  smging,  by  the  choir,  the  anthem, 
"Bless  the  Lord." 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  the 
parsonage,  near  at  hand,  and  which 
is  now  unoccupied,  and  partook  of  a 
very  bountiful  repast,  provided  by 
the  citizens  of  Wakeman,  which  all 
seemed  to  enjoy  to  their  utmost  ca- 
pacity; indeed  the  entertainment  was 
as  good  as,  or  better  than,  tlie  Pion- 
eer Societv  ever  sat  down  to  before. 


After  the  dinner,  the  Societv,  aug- 
mented by  fresli  arrivals  from  all 
quarters,  gathered  again  in  the 
Church,  which  was  filled  to  overllow- 
ing,  and  the  exercises  opened  by 
singing  by  the  choir,  the  old  tune 
"  Exhortation." 

The  presentation  of  relics  being 
next  in  order,  the  following  were 
shown  :  By  Wm,  S.  Howard,  ol  Wake- 
man, a  small  keg  or  fiask  made  from 
a  large  ox-horn,  by  his  grandlatlier, 
John  Oa^tin,  who  carried  rum  in  the 
same  during  the  Revolutionary  War ; 
the  flask  was  carved  with  the  own- 
er's name,  date  and  place  of  camp, 
and  some  services  ;  also,  an  elk  horn 
found  in  Hartiand  some  thirty  years 
ago;  also,  an  Indian  stone  axe  found 
in  the  same  township. 

By  Mrs.  S.  E.  Lawrence,  of  Wake- 
man, an  ink  stand  over  one  hundred 
years  old,  brought  from  Cermany  in 
timeof  Revoiutionarv  AVar,  by  Nicho- 
las Kj^ser,  Avho  afterwards  served  in 
the  Colonial  army;  also,  a  small  pair 
of  mittens,  knit  b}^  lier  mother,  tifly 
years  ago  this  winter,  and  worn  by 
members  of  the  family  for  many 
years. 

By  E.  J.  Bunco,  of  Wakeman, 
Trumbulls  twelve  discourses  on  the 
Holv  Scrintures,])rintod  al  I!  irflnrd, 
Conn.,  in  1700. 

By  Mrs.  E.  J.  Bunco,  a  housewife, 
made  by  her  Grandmother,  Arte- 
mesia  Coe,  sixty  years  ago ;  it,  con- 
tained specimens  of  home  made 
linen  thread,  cloth  and  lace,  also  a 
lock  ot  her  hair,  and  needles  and 
pins  placed  there  ))y  her  own  h:md 
over  fifty  years  ago. 

By  Miss  Celestia  A .  Bunce,  an  Eng- 
lish goldfinch,  brought  from  England 
by  Thomas  Buston  ;  it  was  stulle<l  ni 
1S05. 

By  Mrs.  Lucv  F.  Bryant,  ol  >\  ake- 
man,  a  hand  reel,  made  l)y  Nathaniel 
French,  of  !\[;iine— her  l)rother-^and 
presented  to  her;  also  a  copy  of  the 
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American  Preceptor,  bought  by  her 
father,  Joseph  French  of  Maine,  in 
1815;  also  a  pocket  handkerchief 
made  by  Mrs;  Bryant  in  Maine  in 
1822,  when  she  was  sixteen  years 
old ;  also  a  quarter  of  a  large  hand- 
kerchief or  shawl,  made  by  Mrs. 
Mary  French,  of  Maine,  who  was  the 
grandmother  of  Mrs.  B.;  age  un- 
known. 

By  Mrs.  Amos  Olark,  of  Wakeman, 
a  pair  of  linen  sheets  made  by  her  in 
1824,  and  also  a  linen  tablecloth  made 
of  the  first  flax  seed  raised  in  the 
township. 

Also,  apair  of  linen  sheets,  now  sev- 
enty-five years  old,  spun  and  woven 
by  Mrs.  Manville  (the  mother  ot  Mrs. 
0.)  whose  maiden  name  was  Ruth 
Wooster,  when  she  was  only  four- 
teen years  old.  Mrs.  M.  is  still  liv- 
ing, in  the  90th  year  of  her  age. 

By  A.  B.  Coe,  of  Wakeman,  a  sil- 
ver stock  buckle,  worn  by  his  grand- 
father, Israel  Coe,  in  the  Revolu- 
ary  War,  and  brought  to  Ohio  in 
1809 ;  age  unknown.  Also,  an  an- 
cient singing  book,  called  "Smith 
and  Little's  Collectiou,"  brought  by 
his  mother  from  Connecticut  in  1815. 

By  George  B.  Sherman,  of  Wake- 
man, a  soldier's  canteen,  made  of  oil 
cloth,  and  used  in  the  Revolutionrir}^ 
War. 

By  Mrs.  A.  Wilson,  of  Wakeman, 
a  large  pewter  platter,  also  a  smaller 
one,  and  a  pewter  cup,  all  of  which 
belonged  to  her  grandmother  Mabel 
Franklin,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Pierson ;  the  articles  are  more  than 
one  hundred  years  old. 

By  Abram  Fisk,  of  Berlin,  a  stone 
hatchet,  plowed  up  on  the  farm  of 
E.  Hill,  in  said  Township.  By  A.  C. 
Hall,  of  A¥akeman,  a  pioneer  i)itcli- 
fork,  supposed  to  be  fifty  or  sixty 
years  old ;  it  was  a  good  fork  in  its 
day,  and  in  the  hight  of  fashion. 

By  L.  S.  Hall,  of  Wakeman,  the 
first    township  record  oi  Wakman, 


used  in  1824,  from  which  the  Secre- 
tary read  a  few  extracts. 

By  C.  C.  Canfield,  of  Wakeman,  a 
notice  of  a  school-meeting  in  Dis- 
trict No.  1  of  Wakeman,  held  Friday, 
February  27, 1829,  called  to  annul  or 
set  aside  the  proceedings  of  a  pre- 
vious meeting. 

By  W.  Buckman,  an  ancient  pock- 
et-book made  in  1760.  Also,  an  En- 
sign's commission  issued  to  one  of 
his  ancestors,  Edward  Buckman,  by 
Gov.  Robt.  Wright,  of  Maryland,  in 
1808. 

By  Rev.  L.  Waugh,  of  Wakeman,  a 
black  marble  ink  stand,  one  hundred 
years  old,  and  which  belonged  to  his 
grandfather. 

By  G.  H.  Camp,  of  Wakeman,  the 
will  of  Jam.es  Camp,  his  great  grand- 
father, made  in  Woodbury,  Ct.,  in 
1755 ;  it  was  an  entailment,  under  the 
old  Colonial  laws,  of  an  estate  of 
realty,  and  personalty,  "  as  long  as 
grass  grows  and  water  runs." 

By  Mrs.  Samuel  Bristol,  of  Flor^ 
ence,  an  ancient  wrought  pocket 
book,   over  one  hundred  years  old. 

By  Mr.  Reddington,  of  Elyria,  M. 
F.  Tupper's  Hymn  for  all  nations, 
translated  into  thirty  languages,  up- 
wards of  fifty  versions ;  a  very  valua- 
ble gift  to  the  Society. 

By  Dr.  G.  G.  Baker,  of  Nowalk, 
a  copy  of  the  original  classification 
by  sections  of  all  the  townships  on 
the  Firelands,  and  containing  the 
names  of  all  the  original  grantees, 
or  sufterers  by  the  fire,  and  the 
amount  in  pounds,  shillings  and 
pence,  of  their  losses,  and  the  amount 
allowed  to  them,  and  for  which  they 
were  paid  in  land  ;  the  above  docu- 
ment was  duly  attested  by  Isaac 
Mills.  Clerk,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Aug.  28,1811. 

By  D.  H.  Pease,  of  Norwalk,  a  copy 
of  jointure  or  nuptial  contract,  mad  3 
in  Somers,  Conn.,  in  1796,  by  and  be- 
tween Robert  Pease,  (his  great 
grandfather,)  and  one  Submit  Chap- 
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in,  to  whom  the  said  Kobert  was 
about  to  be  married;  this  interesting- 
document  was  read  by  the  Secretary, 
to  the  audience,  who  listened  very 
intently  thereto. 

The  Pulpit,  spoken  of  above,  was 
then  again  referred  to  by  the  Secre- 
tary, who  gave  the  following  history 
of  it :  At  the  time  the  Rev.  Zen- 
ophon  Betts  began  preaching  in 
Wakeman,  the  ladies  sewing  society 
resolved  to  provide  him  with  a  pul- 
pit, and  agreed  to  contribute  each 
the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents,  for 
that  purpose ;  Amiel  P.  Pierce  offer- 
ed to  give  the  lumber  for  one,  if  any 
one  would  make  it;  Geo.  H.  Hinman, 
a  carpenter,  offered  his  services,  and 
soon  constructed  one,  being  a  desk, 
raised  platform,  and  seat  for  one  all 
combined ;  it  never  was  painted,  and 
is  still  in  good  condition,  having  re- 
mained in  the  old  school  house  ever 
since,  where  it  was  first  placed  in 
1832. 

The  choir  then  gave  the  old  an- 
them, ''  While  Shepherds  watched 
their  flocks  by  night,"  after  which 
the  President  introduced  to  the  audi- 
ence Rev.  Zenophon  Betts,  who  gave 
a  history  of  early  pioneer  times  in 
Wakeman,  which  was  listened  to 
with  great  interest.  On  motion  of 
0.  F.  Lewis,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  the  speaker,  and  a  copy  of 
the  address  requested  for  publication 
in  the  Pioneer. 

Singing  by  the  choir :  "  Old  Wind- 
ham." 

Remarks  on  early  pioneer  life  in 
Wakeman,  were  then  made  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Talcott,  Joseph  French,  and 
Isaac  Todd;  after  which  the  choir 
sang  "The  Hill  of  Zion  yields"  &c. 

The  following  Pioneers,  with  time 
and  place  of  settlement  were  among 
those  present : 

Simon  H.  Sprague,  Elorence, 1S09 

Clement  Beardsley,  Vermillion, 1811 

Eliza  Denton,  Florence,. 1813 

Geo.  Squires,  Florence, 1815 

Elizabeth  Malony,  Florence, 181C 
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Caroline  Burr,  Wakeman, jyn 

Mrs.  S.  Cleveland,  Cleveland, 1817 

Z.  Phillips,  Berlin, "     '  jf^p 

A.  C.  Hall,  Brirafield,  Portage  Co.,  isis 

Rundle  Palmer,  Fitchville .1818 

Livey  Rash,  Groton,  served  in  181:^,        lyi'j 

Joseph  French,  Wakeman, i8i:» 

Marinda  Johnson,  Wakeman, I8I!) 

Fanny  Squires,  Wakeman, is-^o 

Cyrus  Miner,  Wakeman, is-2() 

L.  M.  Bodwell,  Clarksfield, 18:>() 

Elias  Denton,  Fitchville, i£.-o| 

Ruth  Ann  Clark,  Wakeman, iH-^j 

Amos  Clark,  Wakeman, 18-J:{ 

E.  Bemiss,  Groton,  i8-^3 

Curtiss  Burr,  Townsend,  1825 

Cyrus  Strong,  Wakeman, 18:>7 

Susan  A.  Streng,  Wakeman, 1827 

Mrs.  Mindwell  Waugh,  Henrietta, 18.'}:{ 

Gideon  Waugh,  Camden,  served  war  oM8K>. 
at  Sackett's  Harbor, IS'A'A 

On  motion  of  E.  Bemiss,  it  was  re- 
solved to  hold  the  next  nieoling  of 
the  Society  in  Clyde,  Sandusky  Co., 
and  the  following  persons  "were 
named  as  a  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments for  the  occasion:  llev.  E.^Yf 
Warner,  Kev.  Geo.  R.  Browji,  Col.  C' 
G.  Eaton,  Capt.  J.  M.  Lemon,  Caj)!. 
R  F.  Patrick,  C  VV.  l^ige,  Es.i.,  C'. 
'  Hunter,  Esq..  Norton  Kiissol,  Esq., 
and  John  Buckingham,  E^q. 

On  motion  of  1).  II.  i*ease,  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  given  to  the  citizens 
of  Wakeman,  and  committee  of  ar- 
rangements, for  their  boundless  lios- 
pitalities,  and  to  the  clioirfor  the  ex- 
cellent music  furnislied  on  this 
occasion;  indeed,  the  character  of 
the  music  given  })y  the  hUter,  was 
such  as  to  please  the  Pioneers  ex- 
ceedingly well,  and  its  performance 
very  meritorious. 

The  audience  then  joiiu'd  I  he  choir 
in  singing  the  Doxology,  and  llio 
Society  adjourned  to  meet  in  Clyde, 
on  the  second  Wednesday  (d*  Mnndj. 
next. 

Z.  Pmi.Mi'S,  Tresident. 

W.  C.  Allkn,  Sec'y  pro  l<Mn. 
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QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

AT  CLYDE. 

The  third  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  Firelands  Historical  Society  was 
held  in  the  Methodist  Sunday  School 
Chape],  at  Clvde,  on  Wednesday,  the 
11th  day  of  March,  1868,  and,  at  11 
o'clock  A.  M.,  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Phillips,  assisted,  by  Vice 
President  Bemiss. 

The  exercises  were  commenced 
by  the  choir  with  a  solo  and  chorus, 
entitled  "Union,  God  and  Liberty," 
after  which  the  Rev.  Wm.  Leet  offer- 
ed a  prayer. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting,  which  were  ap- 
proved  and  adopted. 

On  call  for  reports  from  the  His- 
torical Committees,  Dr.  A.  H.  Agard 
announced  one  nearly  ready  from 
Danbury,  and  the  Secretary  pre- 
sented one  from  Judge  Summers, 
on  the  early  settlement  of  Town- 
send,  written  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Johnson  Wheeler,  now  of  Lake 
County,  Indiana;  also,  one  from 
Philo  Oomstock,  on  the  early  settle- 
ment of  Nor  walk,  by  his  father, 
Nathan  Sellick  Comstock,  and  his 
uncle,  Abijah  Comstock  ; — and  one 
by  Judge  Parish,  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  Perkins,  written  by  Amos 
Felt. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Licking 
County  Pioneer  Association,  asking 
for  an  exchange  of  publications  ;  the 
letter  was  accompanied  by  some 
papers  and  documents  relating  to 
said  Society,  for  which  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  of  this  Society 
has  forwarded  in  return  Nos.  1,  2  and 
3  of  Vol.  2,  and  Vols.  5,  7  and  8,  of 
the  Pioneer.  Also,  a  letter  from  J. 
B.  Cahoon,  of  Dover,  Lorain  County, 
on  behalf  of  the  Cahoon  iamih'^,  ac- 
companied by  an  account  of  their 
last  annual  gathenng,  and  inviting 
the  members  of  this  Society  or  any 


of  them,  to  attend  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  family,  to  be  held 
October  10, 1868. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Parish,  the 
offer  of  the  Licking  County  Pioneer 
Associations,  to  exchange  publica- 
tions with  this  Society,  was  accepted, 
and  the  action  of  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  approved. 

On  motion  of  the  same  gentleman, 
the  President  was  requested  to  ap- 
point a  Committee  of  this  Society  to 
attend  the  next  annual  gathering  of 
the  Cahoon  family.  The  President 
appointed  Judge  Parish,  D.  H.  Pease, 
E.  Bemiss  and  Philo  Wells.  On  mo- 
tion the  name  of  President  Phillips 
was  added  to  the  list. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Society,  and  the 
names  of  fifty  new  members  were 
added. 

The  Rev.  G.  R.  Brown,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
made  known  the  arrangements  for 
the  entertainment  ot  the  Pioneers 
during  the  dinner  hour,  after  which 
the  Choir  sang  "  Home  Again,"  and 
then  all  adjourned  to  enjoy  the  hos- 
pitalities of  the  citizens. 

The  people  assembled  for  the  af- 
ternoon services  in  the  main  audi- 
ence room  of  the  above  named 
Church,  which  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing, and  holding  near  600  per- 
sons. 

The  Choir  performed  an  anthem, 
entitled  ''Creation,"  after  which 
Capt.  J.  M.  Lemmon  was  introduced 
to  the  audience,  and  gave  a  spirited 
address,  which  was  listened  to  with 
interest  by  the  peoi3le. 

A  presentation  of  relics  then  fol- 
lowed. 

By  Dr.  A.  H.  Agard,  on  behalf  oi 
Mrs.  Phebe  Pettibone,  now  80  years 
old,  relict  of  Truman  Pettibone,  Fsq., 
formerly  of  Danbury,  Ohio,  ancient 
pewter  Candle  Mold,  lor  molding  one 
candle  at  a  time ;  given  to  Mrs. 
Pettibone,   many  years  ago     by    a 
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Canadian  Frenchman,  and  supposed 
to  be  one  hundred  years  old  ;  a  vol- 
ume of  sermons  written  by  John 
Howe,  an  English  divine,  with  an 
introduction  by  Richard  Baxter,  in 
1668 ;  3  commissions  to  Truman  Pet- 
tibone,  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
Danbury,  Ohio,  the  first  dated  August 
28, 1817,  and  signed  by  T.  Worthing- 
ton.  Governor,  and  the  other  two  in 
1822  and  1829,  respectively  ;  a  letter 
written  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  Feb.  14, 
1809.  by  Comfort  Hoyt,  Jr.,  to  his 
son  in  Danbury,  Ohio;  a  commission 
from  Peter  P.  Ferry,  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms at  Johnson's  Island,  to  T.  Pet- 
ti bone,  as  deputy,  dated  June,  1816, 
and  a  letter  from  Ferry  to  Pettibone, 
written  from  Huron,  a  few  days 
after  giving  the  commission. 

By  Rev.  E.  Y.  Warner,  a  rebel 
Lance,  Hook  and  Hatchet,  combined, 
which  was  picked  up  at  the  battle- 
field of  Shiloh,  and  presented  by  the 
finder  to  Mr.  W.  Mr.  Warner  also 
exhibited  the  following  articles  on 
behalf  of  the  following  named  per- 
sons respectively :  for  Mrs.  H.  Dean, 
a  Looking  Glass,  now  belonging  to 
Mrs.  Dean,  and  formerly  owned  by 
her  great-grandmother;  age  un- 
known; also  a  fractional  currency 
note  for  6^  cents,  issued  by  the  Fenn- 
syl  Agricultural  and  Manufacturing 
Bank,  at  Carlyle.  Pa.,  Feb.  2,  1816 ; 
behalf  of  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Green 
Springs,  a  lot  of  ancient  English 
coins,  two  pieces  of  which  are 
called  "  Half  Hard  Heads,"  and  are 
more  than  three  hundred  years  old; 
also  a  copy  of  the  works  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, in  Latin,  published  before  the 
discovery  of  America,  or  nearly  400 
years  ago  ; — on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Spaf 
fard,  an  old  American  Speller,  by 
Noah  Webster,  published  in  1830. 

Captain  J.  M.  Lemmon,  on  behalf 
of  the  persons  named  below,  then 
exhibited  as  follows,  viz :  for  G.  S. 
Dewy,  three  ancient  deeds,  one 
made  by  John  Woodward  to  John 


Warner,  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  1708, 
one  by  Benan  Trumbull  to  John 
Warner,  dated  1713,  and  one  bv 
Daniel  Horsford  to  Roger  Dewey, 
dated  1764;  also  other  ancient  pa- 
pers, such  as  a  will,  contract,  (V:c., 
some  of  which  were  executed  during 
the  reign  of  George  111;  for  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Stark,  2  Shoe  Buckles  and  1 
Knee  Buckle,  worn  by  Phineas 
Stevens,  (one  of  her  ancestors)  du- 
ring the  Revolutionary  war;  Mrs. 
Stevens  formerly  lived  inTownsend, 
Huron  Co.,  and  died  there  in  1840, 
aged  92  years  ;  for  II.  B.  Vincent,  a 
large  old-fashioned  copy  of  the  New 
Testament,  supposed  to  be  at  least 
300  years  old,  printed  in  double  col- 
umns, one  column  containing  a  very 
old  version,  and  the  other  a  later 
one,  of  about  the  date  of  the  issuing 
of  the  Testament ; — this  venerable 
Book  now  belongs  to  Mrs.  C.  II. 
Adams,  of  Clyde,  and  has  formerly 
been  in  the  possession  of  Jier  ances- 
tors ;  also  an  ancient  Primer,  printed 
in  London  in  1502;  it  has  been  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  V.'s  ancestors 
for  many  years;  for  Mrs.  Moore  a 
colored  china  Creamer  and  Sugar 
Bowl,  also  an  Englisli  l)eer  mug,  or 
small  pitcher  of  curious  material; 
all  three  articles  being  very  old;  for 
Mrs.  Norton  Russell,  some  ancient 
books  and  a  pewter  i>late ;  also  a 
band-box  made  ot  hark,  and  a  larger 
box,  of  the  same  material  and  shai)e, 
called,  in  earlv  times,  a  l)ureau;  for 
Mrs.  Henry  Nichols,  a s('arkM,(iuilled 
Vandyke,  or  shawl,  made  Irom  an  old 
cloak,  of  same  materials,  which  >aid 
cloak  had  been  worn  in  early  pi- 
oneer times;  also  a  hand-reel,  the 
manner  of  using  which  was  sliowu 
by  Mrs.  E.  :\Iead,  a  ])ioneer  woman. 
'By  John  Tuck,  of  Clyde,  a  walk- 
ing  cane,  made  in  1770,  and  which 
be^longed  to  his  (irandlatlicr  \\\ 
Maine. 

By  John  Bush,  an  ancient  wroULdit 
worsted    pocket-))ook,      whicli     his 
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Grandmother  had  received  from  her 
Grandmother,  coming  down  through 
five  generations,  and  being  about 
200  years  old. 

By  Mrs.  J.  M.  Oollver,  a  rolling-pin, 
over  100  years  old,  and  a  sample 
of  fine  linen  thread,  spun  by  a 
great  aunt  of  Mrs.  G.'s  mother,  one 
Mrs,  Allen ;  also  a  Methodist  Hymn 
Book,  published  in  1815. 

B}^  J.  F.  Chapman,  a  Mexican  sur- 
rapo,  or  cloak,  bought  by  him  in 
Matamoras,  in  1847 ;  also  a  Mexican 
bag,  in  which  professional  gentle- 
men carried  their  I  ooks  ;  the  bridle- 
rein  of  a  Mexican  horseman ;  a 
purse  made  from  the  fibre  of  the 
century  plant,  in  Mexico,  and  a  flag, 
presented  by  the  ladies  of  Tiffin,  to 
Captain  Chapman's  company,  Seneca 
Volunteers,  in  the  3d  Regiment  O. 
V.  I.,  last  war. 

By  Dr.  C.  G.  Eaton,  a  leather 
pocket-book  or  wallet,  carried  by  his 
grandfather,  Abel  Eaton,  at  the  bat- 
tles of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill ; 
an  English  medal,  made  in  the  time 
of  one  of  the  Kings  George,  and 
which  was  found  in  Townsend,  San- 
dusky Co.,  in  1867  ;  it  was  quite  old 
and  rusty,  and  the  inscription  difficult 
to  decipher. 

By  W.  B.  Smith,  of  Sandusky,  a 
piece  of  wrought  needle  work,  in  a 
frame,  made  by  his  mother,  Hannah 
Richmond,  in  Dighton,  Mass.,  when 
she  was  only  12  years  old ;  it  was  an 
excellent  specimen  of  that  kind  of 
work;  also  an  earthen  soup  tureen, 
formerly  owned  by  his  grandmother, 
and  more  than  100  j^ears  old,  and  a 
ball  i)in-cashion,  now  owned  bj^  Mrs. 
Jane  Brown,  made  by  her  great- 
grandmother,  more  than  150  years 
ago. 

By  Mrs.  Mahala  Owen,  "Good- 
rich's History  of  the  United  States," 
printed  in  1824,  and  an  English 
reader,  bought  by  her  father,  in 
Yates  Co.,  N.  Y..  1815. 

By  A.  S.  Dnnlap,  an  earthen  can- 


teen, being  in  shape,  a  hollow  ring  ; 
this  article  was  found  on  Wm.  Kyle's 
clearing,  six  miles  east  of  Cadiz,  Har- 
rison Co.,  Ohio,  in  the  year  1814,  by 
workmen  who  were  engaged  in  log- 
rolling, and  clearing  land. 

By  Mrs.  Harkness,  of  Clyde,  a 
piece  of  cheese  made  in  Wales,  about 
the  year  1810. 

By  W.  R.  Rathbun,  of  Clyde,  a 
Bible  printed  in  1793,  and  given  to 
his  grandmother,  Sylvia  Merry,  con- 
taining her  family  record.  Mr.  R's 
ancestors,  Lucius  Rathbun  and  fami- 
ly, were  among  the  first,  if  not  the 
very  first  settlers  in  the  yicinity  of 
Clyde,  arriving  on  Coon  Creek,  a 
little  west  of  the  village,  June  3, 
1822 ;  they  were  three  days  going 
from  Bellevue  to  Clyde,  eight  miles ; 
having  to  cut  the  road  out  most  of 
the  way,  there  being  nothing  but  an 
Indian  trail. 

By  Mrs.  R.  M.  Bercaw,  "  Cramer's 
Magazine  Almanac  for  1822 ;"  a  small 
fancy  box,  of  bark,  over  one  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  formerly  her 
grandmother's  ;  portraits  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stevenson,  grandparents  of  R. 
M.  Bercaw,  being  outlines  of  the 
head  and  bust,  cut  from  paper,  shoe- 
buckles  belonging  to  Mr.  Stevenson, 
over  one  hundred  years  ago ;  wrist- 
lets, over  one  hundred  years  old; 
also,  by  Mr.  Bercaw,  the  early  Town- 
ship record  and  papers  of  Green 
Creek,  from  which  Dr.  Eaton  read  in 
foresting  extracts  to  the  audience. 

By  Judge  Parish,  of  Sandusky,  2 
copies  of  the  Connecticut  Evangeli- 
cal Magazine,  published  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Con- 
necticut Missionary  Society — one 
No.  4,  Vol.  3,  in  Oct.,  1802,  the  other 
No.  4,  Vol.  4, 1804 ;  the  first  contains" 
a  letter  from  the  Rev.  David  Bacon, 
(father  of  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D,. 
New  Haven,  Conn.)  dated  at  Michil- 
imackinac,  July2, 1802,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
establish  a  mission  among   the  In- 
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dians  on  the  Miami,  (now  called  ber  our  village  in  tlie  future,  and  we 
Maumee)  and  the  commencement  of  pledge  to  its  members  the  hospitality 
another  effort  at  Michihmackmac;  2  due  to  the  old  Pioneers  Carried  " 
letters  from  Benj.  J.  Gilbert  to  the  On  motion  of  Judge  Parish  the  So- 
late  David  Abbott,  one  of  the  first  ciety  returned  thanks  to  the'citizens 
settlers  on  the  Keserve,  and  on  the  of  Clyde  for  their  boundlc'^s  liospi- 
Firelands;  the  first  dated  at  Hanover,  tality,  to  the  choir  for  the  excellent 
Sept.  13.  1793,  and  the  other  at  music  furnished  on  the  occasion,  and 
Alexandria,  Dec.  16,  1797;  a  letter  to  the  people  generally  for  the  hearty 
from  Wm.  B.  Peters,  Attorney  at  welcome  they  have  given  us  by  the 
Law,  to  Stephen  Russel,  who  former-  grand  outpouring  of  their  ninnbers 
ly  resided  m  the  north-east  part  of  The  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the 
Perkms,  dated  Hamilton,  March  14,  Biographer,   who  was  absent,  then 

T? *  T?    n  -R     ^   ^  XT         n       u  annouced  the  death  of  the  following 

By  F.  D.  Keed,  of  Norwalk  a  bow  named  Pioneers  : 
and  arrows,  from  the  Sioux  Indians, 

near  the  head    of  the    Yellowstone      Samuel  i^nstol,  Florence, aged  so 

river  ;  the  buffalo  skin  case  contained  ^benezer  M.  Bamum,  Clarksliekl     .      ««    74 

the  arrows  of  three  different  tribes  ;     f'^""^  ^^"''  Hartiand, ^'68 

the  horn  of  an  Antelope :  the  toe  and     ^^^'^^^  ^^^^^^^^'  ^i^is^fleid,  -   ho 

tooth  of  a  Grizzly  Bear ;  a  mountain     ^'^^^^  ^^^^^^^'  ^^^^  ^^"^°"' "   ^'^ 

Lion's  claw,  and  some  Sioux  orna-     Aaron  Rowland,  ciarkstieid, -   s? 

ments ;  all  the  above  articles  were     ^^^^^^'^  Gregory,  Bronson, "82 

broughtfromthefarwest,byMr.  Jo-     William  Gibbs,  Milan, »   76 

siah  Feagles,  a  hunter  and  trapper.         ^^^^«-  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ '  i'^^"^^"^-^' "    ^' 

Martin  Kellogg,  of  Bronson,  one  of  ^^'^'-  ^^'^^^  Prentiss,  Ridgefieid,    . .     -  101 

the  old   Pioneers,   had  a  satchel  full  ^^'''  '^^'^'^  Buchanan,  Norwalk,             «•    86 

of  old    books    present,    but  want  of  Elizabeth  Delamater,  Norwalk,              "    00 

time  prevented  their  exhibition  ;  in-     ^"^^  McFariin,  Bronson, -   S2 

deed,  the  vast  quantity,  as  well  as  On  motion  of  W.  C.  xVllen,  the 
antiquity  of  the  rare  books  and  relics  Society  api)ointed  G.  T.  Stewart, 
exhibited  on  this  occasion,  where  Esq.,  of  Norwalk,  editor  of  the  next 
never  equaled  before,  at  any  meet-  volume  of  the  Pioneer,  and  Col.  C. 
ing  of  the  Pioneers.  P.  Wickham  canvassing  agent  for 
The  choir  and  congregation  then  the  same.  All  persons  willing  to  act 
sang  old  "  Coronation."  as  local  agents  were  remiested  to 
Kemarksonearly  pioneer  life  were  send  their  names  to  Col.  Wickham. 
made  by  F.  D.  Reed,  of  Norwalk,  For  the  Annual  Meeting  which  as- 
Eev.  Amos  Fenn  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  sembles  at  Norwalk,  the  second 
Donaldson,  (formerly  Mrs.  Joseph  Wednesday  of  June  next,  the  follow- 
Dean,)  of  Clyde,  Gen.  R  P.  Buck-  ing  named  gentleman  were  appomt- 
land,  of  Fremont,  and  Vice  Presi-  ed  a  committee  of  arrangements, 
dent  Bemiss,  of  Groton.  viz  :  0.  Jenney,  F.  Sears,  C.  F.  New- 
Rev.  E.  Y.  Warner,  of  Clyde,  then  man,  R.  T.  Rust,  II.  M.  Wooster,  J), 
offered  the  following  resolution.  D.  Benedict,  and  E.  E.  Ilusted. 

Resolved,  By  the  citizens  of  Clyde,  The  choir  sang  "  A  Thousand  Years 

that  we  hereby  tender  to  the  Fire-  Ago"— a  beautiful  piece— alter  which 

lands  Historical  Society,  our  thanks  the  audience  slowly  dispersed, 

for  the  designation  of  our  village  as  Z.  PHILLIPS,  President. 

the  place  for  holding  this  meeting;  ^y  ^  Allen,  SecV,  pro  tcm. 
and  we  invite  the  Society  to  remem- 
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HOURS  WITH  THE  PIONEERS. 


OLD  TIMES  ON  THE  EIRE  LANDS. 


Under  this  Lead,  the  Sandusky 
Register  published  the  following  re- 
port from  its  correspondent  of  the 
speeches  and  proceedings  at  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Firelands 
Historical  Society  held  at  Clyde. 

Dr.  Agard  stated  that  in  visiting  a 
number  of  the  old  Pioneers  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  material  for  a 
history  of  Danbury  township,  in  Ot- 
tawa County,  which  he  is  writing  for 
the  Society,  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  great  number  of  stories  and 
possessed  of  several  interesting  relics 
of  the  past. 

As  early  as  1808,  Joseph  Ramsdell 
visited  Mustcash  Point,  and  was 
there  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse  of  that 
year.  In  the  year  1809  "  Governor" 
Wolcott  came  to  the  Firelands.  Wid- 
ow Ramsdell,  of  Bloomingdale  town- 
ship, related  a  story  to  the  Doctor,  of 
"Governor"  Wolcott,  at  that  time 
light  house  keeper  on  the  Peninsula. 
She  stated  that  among  other  merits 
he  possessed  that  one  of  being  an 
excellent  fiddler.  After  the  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  the  young  people 
of  Cleveland,  (the  few  who  were  at 
that  time  living  there,)  resolved  to 
give  a  ball  in  celebration  of  the 
peace.  All  the  concomitants  of  a 
first  class  ball,  except  a  fiddler,  were 
at  hand.  Where  and  how  to  obtain 
the  latter  was  the  puzzle.  Finally 
they  bethought  themselves   of  the 


"Governor,"  and  he  was  at  once  in- 
vited to  attend. 

When  the  appointed  time  arrived 
he  and  his  daughter  mounted  their 
horses,  rode  down  to  what  was  then 
known  as  The  Meadows — a  long 
point  stretching  from  the  Peninsula 
toward  Cedar  Point,  now  almost 
washed  away  by  the  waters  of  the 
lake — got  into  a  canoe  and  swam 
their  horses  over  the  channel  to 
Cedar  Point,  and  then  journeyed 
overland,  through  the  wilderness,  by 
Indian  trail  to  Cleveland  to  attend 
the  "ball,"  where  Governor  Wolcott 
played  the  fiddle  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  "goodlie  companie." 
The  young  lady  in  her  journey 
through  the  wilderness  did  not  wear 
hoops  of  the  largest  pattern. 

The  Doctor  found  a  Mrs.  Petfcibone 
living  on  the  Peninsula.  She  was 
hale  and  hearty,  and  could  talk  faster 
than  he  could  write,  and  withal  was 
exceedingly  correct  in  her  memory 
ol  dates.  When  she  first  came  from 
New  Haven,  Connectitcut,  she  lived 
in  a  log  house,  and  she  didn't  like 
it  in  the  woods.  She  was  glad  to 
see  even  a  dog  if  he  came  from  "the 
east."  She  still  has  a  butter  dish 
which  the  Indians  carved  from  a 
knot  and  gave  her.  She  would  be 
pleased  to  present  it  to  the  Society, 
but  then  she  had  promised  it  to  her 
grand-daughter  when  ;  she  married, 
"and,"  added  the  old  lady,  "the  girl 
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told  me  the  other  day,  she  would  call 
for  that  butter  dish  soon." 

Mrs.  Pettibone  had  a  metal  candle 
mould  given  to  her  by  a  French  Ca- 
nadian, which  she  gave  the  Doctor 
10  present  to  the  Society.  Before 
she  got  that  mould  she  used  to  burn 
a  Mp  ding.  The  Doctor  said  he  had 
heard  of  about  every  thing  that 
would  burn  and  give  light,  but  he 
confessed  his  ignorance  of  her  mean- 
ing. She  explained  by  stating  that  a 
"flip  ding"  was  a  hollow  dish  filled 
with  hog's  grease,  with  a  little  twist- 
ed rag  stuck  in  it.  The  Doctor  re- 
membered to  have  used  a  "flip  ding" 
himself  in  times  gone  by. 

A  commission  from  Col.  Peter  P. 
Perry,  first  custom-house  officer,  ap- 
pointing Mr.  Pettibone,  Deputy  Col- 
lector of  the  Port  of  Sandusky,  was 
introduced.  It  bears  date  1816.  The 
custom-house  was  then  located  on 
Johnson's  Island.  The  Island  was  at 
that  time  partly  cleared  off  and  sold 
in  village  lots.  Col.  Peter  P.  Perry,  a 
few  days  after  the  date  of  the  above 
document,  was  in  Huron,  from 
whence  he  wrote  a  letter,  which  was 
presented  to  the  Society,  stating  that 
he  was  looking  for  smuggled  goods, 
that  he  intended  to  do  his  duty,  and 
would  be  obliged  to  his  wife  it'  she 
would — send  him  some  clean  shirts. 

The  Doctor,  in  his  antiquarian  re- 
searches, found  a  squaw,  the  last  of 
the  Ottawas,  living  in  Catawba  Town- 
ship. She  is  married  to  a  German. 
She  had  no  knowledge  of  Ogontz, 
but  Mrs.  Pettibone  remembered  him, 
his  stately  form,  his  noble  bearing, 
and  his  dress.  When  the  Ottawas 
removed  to  Canada  this  squaw  did 
not  go.  She  spoke  of  the  old  or- 
chards of  the  Peninsula.  One  in 
particular  she  remembered  as  having 
stood  in  the  center  of  dense  woods. 
Now  but  five  or  six  trees  remain,  the 
waters  of  the  lake  having  carried 
away  land,  timber  and  orchard. 

Mrs.  Russell,  of  Clyde,  presented 


to  the  Society  abandboxand  bmeau, 
made  from  bark.  The  bark  was  taken' 
from  a  tree  which  once  stood  near 
the  site  of  the  church  in  wliich  the 
Society  was  now  convened.  .Airs. 
Russell  remembered  standing  by  her 
husband  with  a  bush  to  keep  tlie 
musquitoes  from  devouring  him 
while  he  pulled  bark  to  make  band- 
boxes and  bureaus.  The  miisquitoos 
were  not  only  thick,  but  in  size  thoy 
were  enormous. 

F.  D.  Reed,  the  first  white  child 
born  in  Greenfield  Township,  Huron 
County,  was  introduced  to  the  audi- 
ence immediately  after  i\Irs.  Russell 
had  closed  her  remarks.  Looking  at 
the  upturned  faces,  he  said,  of  those 
present  he  could  see  but  few  who 
were  Pioneers  in  his  young  days. 
One  by  one  they  were  passing  away, 
and  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  all  would  be  gone,  and  these 
meetings  of  the  old  and  young, 
while  they  tended  to  awaken 
thoughts  of  old  times,  and  to  bring 
old  friends  together,  were  more  es- 
pecially designed  to  interest  the 
young  people,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
write  the  history  of  the  l*ioncers. 
He  had  with  him  a  bow,  some 
arrows,  and  a  quiver,  taken  last 
winter  from  some  Crow  Indians,  on 
the  Plains,  not  far  from  the  moutli  of 
the  Yellowstone  river.  He  pressed 
the  arrow  against  the  string  and  said, 
in  a  playful  manner,  that  if  it  >hould 
slip  it  would  go  through  considerable 
of  a  man.  lie  also  had  an  antelope's 
horn,  a  bear's  tooth  and  claw,  and  a 
squaws's  garter;  the  latter  ho  sai.l 
was  presented  to,  and  not  captured 
by,  the  young  man  who  gave  it  to 
him. 

He  loved  to  see  the  prosperity 
with  wliich  they  were  surrounded. 
Our  Pioneer  mothers  were  women 
of  courage  and  endurance,  and  hi- 
borcd  steadfastly  with  tluMr  luis- 
bands  to  redeem  the  wilderness,  and 
make  homes  for  the  present  genera- 
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tion.  And  it  was  for  the  present 
generation  to  write  their  history  and 
to  write  it  as  it  was  told  them.  The 
history  should  not  be  written  by 
townships  alone,  but  by  families.  If 
mothers  should  tell  their  children  to 
write  "  hog^  pounded  corn  and  corn 
cake^'^  he  wanted  it  so  written.  He 
did  not  wish  the  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  to-day,  for  the  sake  of 
politeness,  to  set  it  down  ^^porlc 
hominy  and  corn-hreadP  The  Pio- 
neer women  called  things  by  their 
right  names,  and  they  were  women  of 
education,  refinement,  and  culture. 
His  mother  had  eaten  those  things, 
and  her  parents  were  wealthy.  She 
had  been  reared  in  the  East,  in  the 
land  of  luxury,  but  when  she  came 
to  the  Fire  Lands  she  was  glad  to 
cook  and  eat  what  she  could  get. 
She  was  not  to  proud  too  pound  corn 
in  a  mortar,  or  wear  dresses  of  her, 
own  spinning.  If  she  had  corn  cake 
hog,  bear  or  deer  to  cook,  she  ate 
it  and  thanked  the  God  who  gave  it 
to  her. 

He  remembered  when  he  was  a 
boy  and  used  to  wear  leather  panta- 
loons, of  the  circuit  preacher  coming 
around  every  quarter;  he  remem- 
bered how  he  used  to  go  to  the  rear 
of  the  old  log  house  in  which  he 
lived,  and  pick  up  the  yellow  earth 
from  cracks  and  rub  it  over  his 
breeches  to  hide  the  oil  and  grease, 
and  then,  when  the  yellow  clay  had 
made  his  dress  look  clean,  he  would 
wash  his  feet  and  come  bare-footed 
into  the  room  and  attend  divine  ser- 
vice. And  those  services,  held  in 
the  old  log  cabin,  were  attended  by 
all  the  settlement.  They  were 
among  the  most  pleasant  memories 
of  which  he  was  possessed,  for  he 
never  thought  of  them  but  the 
faces  of  his  parents  were  with  him. 

They  had  noble  girls  in  those  days. 
They  were  brought  up  on  hog,  corn 
cake,  oil  cake  and  other  wholesome 
food.      Their  step  was  light,  their 


cheeks  were  red  and  rosy  and  they 
came  ouc  to  church  in  their  clean 
linen  dresses,  woven  by  their  own 
hands  and  colored  in  plaids  with 
copper  colors.  Their  hair  was  rolled 
up  in  little  rolls  and  curled  about 
their  cheeks,  or  was  tied  in  place  by 
a  piece  of  blue  or  red  ribbon. 
"These  girls,"  he  said,  "how  the 
boys  loved  them.  They  thought 
everything  of  them.  These  girls 
were  your  mothers." 

How  the  times  have  changed  since 
he  was  a  boy.  Now  children  can 
send  for  their  parents,  or  friends,  by 
telegraph,  and  have  them  at  their 
doors  within  a  few  hours.  But  a 
short  time  since  he  was  standing  at 
the  depot,  at  Norwalk,  and  the  past 
and  present  came  before  him,  in  a 
glance  as  it  were,  and  as  the  noble 
locomotive  came  steaming  along,  a 
childish  thought  rushed  into  his 
mind  and  he  cried  aloud,  ^^  father^ 
see  that  .^"  and  then  he  remembered 
that  his  father  had  passed  away 
long  years  ago,  gone  to  return  no 
more. 

He  could  remember  where  the 
first  town  meeting  was  held ;  where 
the  first  still  house  was ;  where  the 
first  sermon  was  preached,  and 
where  the  first  mill  stood.  They 
were  his  father's  and  were  erected 
about  the  year  1812.  In  those  days 
the  minister  who  preached  to  the 
people  would  come  to  his  father's 
house,  eat  at  his  table  and  drink  the 
pure  liquor  made  at  his  father's 
still.  Everybody  drank  whisky 
then.  People  had  not  learned  to 
adulterate  it  and  make  poison. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Reed's  re- 
marks, Mrs.  Jackson  and  another 
lady — representatives  of  Pioneer 
days — were  called  upon  to  reel  some 
yarn  on  a  hand  reel,  and  the  way 
they  made  the  yarn  "  get  up"  was 
considerably  faster  than  forty  knots 
an  hour.  They  caused  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  merriment  among  the 
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audience,  the  majority  of  whom  had 
never  before  seen  this  done. 

The  good  old  fashioned  hymn,  old 
"  Coronation,"  was  then  sung  by  the 
audience,  after  which,  Mr.  Amos 
Fenn  of  Clyde,  said  that  on  the  5th 
day  of  January,  1817,  he  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Huron  river.  He  had 
emigrated  from  Litchfield  county, 
Connecticut,  and  was  proud  to  say 
that  he  was  every  inch  a  Yankee. 
When  he  arrived  in  this  State  he 
was  much  disappointed  with  the  in- 
habitants whom  he  found  living  here. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  an  indo- 
lent set  of  people,  who  lived  by 
hunting  and  fishing.  James  Gibbs, 
at  that  time  living  4)etween  Ver- 
million and  Huron,  a  man  well  to  do 
in  the  world,  possessed  of  broad  im- 
proved acres,  of  horses  and  cattle, 
told  him  a  story  of  some  boys 
coming  down  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Huron,  some  four  miles,  to 
buy  one-half  a  bushel  of  potatoes. 
They  said  they  had  killed  a  coon, 
"and  you  know  Mr.  Gibbs,"  said 
they,  "  that  coon  meat  grease,  and 
potatoes  is  good."  Mr.  Gibbs  was 
particularly  pleased  to  think  that 
they  should  know  he  believed  "  coon 
and  potatoes"  to  be  good. 

When  Mr.  Fenn  landed  at  Huron 
a  small  settlement  had  been  loca- 
ted near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  At 
that  time  a  man  named  Cochran  had 
a  dry  goods  and  grocery  store  there. 
The  site  of  the  original  town  of 
Huron  has  long  since  disappeared 
the  waters  of  the  lake  having  washed 
away  broad  acres,  streets  and  build- 
ings". 

On  the  8th  day  of  January,  1817, 
Mr.  Fenn,  in  company  with  two  other 
men  named  Ransom  and  Hall,  start- 
ed for  Sandusky.  The  year  previous, 
in  1816,  Mr.  Z  Wildman,  one  of  the 
original  ijroprie tors  of  Sandusky  City, 
had  commenced  to  put  up  a  building 
for  a  dry-good  store.  Mr.  Fenn 
went  to  work  on  that  building  and 


assisted  in  roofing  and  finishing  it 
up  to  receive  goods. 

This  building,  a  small,  frame  one, 
on  Water  street,  opposite  Kobcrt- 
son's  Grocery  Store,  is  still  standing 
and  is  now  occupied  by  Barney  Fsrli, 
as  a  Shoe  Store.  * 

When  the  building  was  completed 
he  went  to  work  on  one  for  William 
B.  Smith,  Sr.,  which  was  erected  the 
same  year.  Sometime  in  January 
or  February,  1818,  Cyrus  ^V.  Marsli 
put  up  a  building  in  the  construction 
of  which  Mr.  Fenn  assisted. 

The  next  season  Mr.  Fenn  had  the 
intermittent  fever  and  did  not  work 
for  three  months.  The  season  fol- 
lowing he  had  that  soothing  com- 
plaint, the  ague,  and  shook  ^dmost 
daily  from  the  first  of  July  to  Feb- 
ruary, and  he  Avas  not  only  sick  of 
the  ague,  but  of  the  country.  There 
being  no  quinine  in  the  country, 
they  gave  him  "  bark."  He  foundit 
a  hard  country  to  live  in.  Money 
was  scarce,  but  work  Avas  plenty, 
and  the  fare  was  not  so  good  as  that 
he  had  been  used  to  when  a  boy. 

There  were  but  tu'O  families  at 
that  time  in  Sandusky  who  took 
boarders.  Hall  did  not  take  them, 
but  Ransom  did.  Board  was  then 
worth  three  dollars  and  a  half  per 
week,  and  there  was  Utile  change  in 
the  "  bill  of  fare."  The  dishes  were, 
for  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper, 
venison,  or  bear,  or  coon,  ns  th(» 
case  might  be  potatoes,  (when  they 
could  get  them)  corn  cake,  and  reg- 
ularly," everv  meal,  fresh  cat  tish. 
"Somehow,"  said  Mr.  Gil)])s,  "I 
have  never  cared  nuu'h  for  cat-fish 
since." 

In  the  year  1820,  four  men,  I'-ige, 
Smith,  Thompson  and  Mr.  Fenn, 
went  to  Clyde  to  buy  land.  I'he  first 
night  out  they  stoi)pe(l  not  far  from 
the  site  of  Mustcash  meeting  house. 
At  Clyde,  and  in  that  vicinity,  they 
found  Imen  named  I»ar])er,  Murgess, 
Davenport  and  JkMilon.  At  (he 
house   of  Mr.   Benton   lliev   put    up 
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for  the  night.  The  land  at  that  time, 
was  open  to  all  settlers,  had  never 
been  surveyed,  and  they  were  look- 
ing for  choice  bits  to  squat  upon. 
The  next  day  they  went  as  far  as 
Green  Creek,  but  finding  nothing 
suited  to  their  tastes,  they  returned 
to  their  starting  point,  the  house  of 
Mr.  Benton. 

In  the  morning,  Mr.  Benton  said 
to  Mr.  Thompson,  "go  and  see  my 
clearing,  and  if  it  suits  you  I  will 
sell  it  cheap."  The  trio  went  down 
to  the  spot  where  Mr.  Harkness  now 
lives,  and  found  that  Mr.  Benton  had 
cut  down  a  few  trees,  and  thought 
himself  owner  of  his  "improved 
land,"  and  the  wild  land  in  its  vicini- 
ty. Mr.  Thompson  inquired  of  Mr. 
Benton  what  he  would  take  for  it. 
"If  you  like  the  land,"  said  he,  "and 
want  it,  you  can  have  it  for  a  barrel 
of  whisky."  Mr.  Thompson  took  the 
land,  and  Mr.  Benton  took  the 
whisky. 

They  then  came  back  and  put  up 
a  house  on  the  identical  eighty  acres 
on  which  Clyde  now  stands.  That 
was  the  first  house  erected  within 
the  present  incorporated  limits  of 
Clyde.  They  then  went  back  to 
the  clearing  and  erected  two  houses, 
one  for  Mr.  Thompson,  and  one  for 
Mr.  Page. 

Messrs.  Fenn  and  Smith  then  went 
to  the  Peninsula,  where  they  re- 
mained for  some  time,  assisting  to 
erect  and  finish  off  the  light-house 
at  Marblehead.  The  country  at  that 
time  was  very  new,  and  the  lake 
shore  from  Huron  to  Upper  San- 
dusky, (now  Fremont,)  was  the  por- 
tion most  sought  after  by  people 
arriving  from  the  Eastern  States,  a 
large  majority  of  whom  gave  Cleve- 
land the  "  go  by,"  and  landed  at 
either  Huron  river  or  Sandusky, 
from  thence  they  located  in  what 
was  then  known   as   Huron  County. 

Mr.  Fenn  once  asked  Dr.  Tilden 
what  he  thought  the  most  unheal th- 
ly  year  at  Sandusky.    He  answered. 


"  1819."  Mr.  Fenn  stated  during 
that  year  there  were  not  well  ones 
enough  to  take  charge  of  the  sick. 
There  was  not  a  house  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Sandusky  in  which  some  of 
the  inmates  were  not  sick,  and  many 
died.  For  his  part  he  had  never 
seen  such  an  unhealthy  time  since, 
and  he  never  wished  to  live  in  such 
an  unhealthy  place  again. 

Sometime  during  the  years  1919, 
Mr.  Fenn  started  for  Cleveland,  and 
at  night  he  put  up  at  a  log-house  by 
the  wayside.  HIf  hostess,  while  pre- 
paring supper,  inquired  where  he 
lived.  "  In  Sandusky,"  said  he.  "In 
Sandusky  !"  exclaimed  the  good  wo- 
man, suspending  her  labors  and 
holding  her  hands  aloft  in  astonish- 
ment. "  Why  they  all  die  in  San- 
dusky." He  answered  her  that  they 
didn't  all  die,  although  some  of  them 
did. 

After  leaving  the  Peninsula,  up 
to  the  present  time,  Mr.  Fenn  stated 
that  he  had  resided  at  Clyde,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  time  at 
Mustcash.  He  had  travaled  from 
Clyde  to  Castalia,  on  Coal  Creek, 
when  there  were  bat  two  houses  on 
the  way,  and  no  roads  except  Indian 
trails.  He  had  seen  friends  sicken 
and  die;  seen  multitudes  go  the 
way  of  all  the  living.  He  had  lost 
many  Vvdiom  he  loved,  whom  he  re- 
spected, but  there  were  none  gone 
who  awakened  in  his  heart  deeper 
feelings  than  Moses  I'arwell. 

When  Mr.  Z.  Wildman  was  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  Sandusky,  Moses 
Farwell  was  his  clerk  and  managed 
his  business  for  him.  He  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  Mr.  Farwell 
while  working  on  Mr.  Wildman's 
building,  and  The  friendship  then  be- 
gan lasted  for  life.  Mr.  Farwell  was 
afterwards  Associate  Judge,  and  at 
all  times,  and  in  all  places,  public 
and  private,  he  was  the  good  citizen, 
the  sterling,  upright  man;  and  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  it 
filled   his  heart   with    gratitude   to 
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look  back  and  recall  a  perfect  man. 
The  race  of  the  old  Pioneers  was  al- 
most run,  and^  when  his  turn  came 
to  depart  he  only  hoped  it  might  be 
said  of  him,  as  of  his  friend,  "  he 
was  a  man  who  cherished  malice 
toward  none,  but  good  feeling  to- 
ward all." 

The  Pioneer  Ladies  were  then 
called  upon  to  relate  their  experi- 
ence. 

Mrs.  George  Donaldson,  of  York, 
said  that  she  came  to  Lyme  in  1821. 
At  that  time  her  maiden  name  was 
Thrall.  Soon  after  her  arrival  she 
taught  school  on  Strong's  Kidge,  and 
she  could  well  remember  the  old 
school  house,  its  surroundings,  and 
the  healthful  faces  of  the  pupils. 
Those  little  boys  and  girls  had  since 
grown  up  around  her :  some  few  were 
living  in  the  neighborhood  yet, 
while  others  had  changed  their 
homes  and  gone,  she  knew  not  where 
and  others  still  had  gone  forever 
from  earth. 

One  day  while  she  was  teaching 
school,  Mr.  Bemiss'  wife  sent  up  to 
the  Eidge  and  requested  that  she 
would  step  in  and  see  her  as  she  re- 
turned after  school  was  dismissed. 
On  her  way  home  she  stopped  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Bemiss,  and  found  his 
wife  very  ill  with  the  ague.  "Miss 
Thrall,"  said  Mrs.  Bemiss,  "do  you 
think  this  country  is  fit  for  a  dog  to 
live  in  ?"  and,  continued  Mrs.  Donald- 
son, "I  miist  say,  I  said  I  didn't  think 
it  was."  What  with  sickness,  fevers, 
agues,  and  the  like,  a  scarcity  of  food 
and  clothing  and  the  necessaries  of 
life,  the  times  were  what  would  now 
be  called  hard,  and  to  say  the  best 
that  can  be  said,  they  were  consid- 
ered none  of  the  best  then.  After 
teaching  school  one  year  in  Huron 
county,  she  returned  to  her  home  in 
Greenville,  Licking  county,  Ohio, 
where  she  married,  in  1822,  her  first 
husband,  Mr.  Dean. 

Sometime  in  the  year  1822  she  re- 
turned with  her  husband  to   York, 


Sandusky  county,  and  lor  a  long  time 
thereafter  they  practiced  liome  in- 
dusty  in  the  manufacture  of  liouse- 
hold  goods  and  cooking  utensils. 
The  cradle  her  first  child  was  rocked 
in  was  made  of  pulled  ])ark,  and  the 
first  churn,  dipper  and  ])utter  dislios 
were  manufactured  from  gourds. 
When  her  baby  was  about  six  montlis 
old  her  husband  and  herself  came  to 
the  conclusion  thaf  it  must  have  a 
pair  of  shoes.  What  to  make  them 
of  was  a  puzzle.  After  talking  about 
several  articles  her  husband  remem- 
bered a  rattle  snake  skin  he  had  in 
the  loft,  which  the  Indians  had  tan- 
ned for  him,  and  that,  they  conclud- 
ed, was  just  the  thing  they  wanted. 
Accordingly  a  last  was  made  of  a 
potato,  and  then  Mrs.  Dean,  made 
the  shoes  over  it,  and  an  excellent 
fit  they  were. 

Their  first  pleasure  carriage  was  a 
one-horse  wagon,  drawn  by  a  black 
and  stately  ox.  The  name  of  this  ox 
was  Pete,'and  he  was  wont  to  trot 
off'  with  a  great  deal  of  dignity.  In 
that  carriage  they  went  to  church, 
paid  visits,"did  marketing  and  put  it, 
in  fact,  to  all  uses  a  first  class 
carriage  is  now-a-days  considered 
worthy  of,  and  they  enjoyed  their 
rides  too,  for  they  were  in  stylo,  up 
with  the  times,  and  their  outfit  was 
equal  to  any  in  Sandusky  county. 

When  they  first  located  at  York 
the  land  was  new:  the  timber  had  to 
be  cleared  off;  fences  built  and  the 
soil  broken  up.  All  this  reciuired 
time  and  labor.  Wheat  was  put  in 
in  the  Fall  and  corn  in  the  Spring 
and  during  the  summor  months  it 
must  be  gathered  and  cultivated. 
The  mode  of  building  fences,  im- 
proving the  farm,  and  cultivatinglho 
crops,  left  but  little  time  lor  making 
improvements  about  the  house,  and 
for  a  long  time  she  was  obliged  to  go 
up  and  down  a  ladder,  in  and  out  of 
the  well,  carrving  water,  becaus** 
time  could  not  be  spared  to  stone 
the  sides  of  the  well   u]),  and  ng  a 
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pole  to  draw  it  with.  But  all  things 
came  right  in  time  and  their  home 
at  York  was  not  an  exception. 

For  a  long  time  after  their  arrival 
in  Sandusky  county,  they  lived  in 
fear  of  the  Indians.  The  noble  red 
men  were  their  nearest  neighbors 
and  quite  frequently  came  to  their 
cabin  and  were  always  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  nearest  settlement 
was  not  less  tha«.  one  and  a  half 
miles  from  their  place.  Her  husband 
would  be  working  all  day  in  the 
fields,  and  she  would  be  at  home 
alone  with  the  children.  The  In- 
dians, however,  never  offered  her  any 
violence,  and  white  settlers  contin- 
ued to  arrive  in  the  neighborhood 
and  finally  the  Indians  disappeared 
almost  without  her  noticing  that  they 
were  gone. 

At  this  point,  Mrs.  Donaldson,  un- 
able to  control  her  feelings  retired  to 
her  seat.  Her  remarks  from  first  to 
last  had  been  listened  to  wdth  the 
deepest  attention  and  were  delivered 
in  a  manner  that  made  it  manifest  to 
all  that  she  felt  every  word  that  she 
said.  There  was  scarcely  a  dry  eye 
in  the  congregation,  all  were  in  sym- 
pathy, and  great  tears  were  rolling 
down  many  a  furrowed  cheek  of  the 
old  Pioneers,  who  knew  the  times  of 
which  she  spoke,  and  felt  in  their 
hearts  all  that  she  felt  in  her  brief  of 
"olden  time." 

Hon.  E.  P.  Buckland  said,  that  he 
should  have  returned  to  Washington 
the  day  previous,  but  for  the  fact 
that  some  months  since  he  had  at- 
tended a  Pioneer  meeting  at  Green- 
field, and  had  been  so  much 
interested  in  its  proceedings  that  he 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
remaining  to  attend  this  one.  He 
was  not  himself  a  Pioneer;  he  had 
been  in  this  section  of  the  country 
but  31  years  and  he  would  not  have 
his  lady  friends  think  he  was  old 
enough  to  be  a  Pioneer.  He  was 
only  the  son  of  a  Pioneer. 

His  father  emigrated  from  Massa- 


chusetts to  Franklin  Township,  Port- 
age County,  Ohio,  in  1811.  In  the 
war  of  18i2  he  was  a  member  of 
Captain  Campbell's  company  of 
Portage  County  Volunteers,  and 
marched  through  this  section  of  the 
county  on  his  way  to  join  Hull's 
army  at  Detroit.  His  father,  an  order- 
ly sergeant,  crossed  the  Hiiron  river, 
with  a  squad  of  men,  near  its  mouth, 
and  remained  several  days  at  the 
house  of  Judge  Harrington,  after 
w^hich  he  continued  his  march  to 
Detroit,  and  was  present  at  Hull's 
surrender.  His  father  returned,  after 
the  surrender,  to  his  home  in  Portage 
County,  and  shortly  after  died  from 
the  effects  of  disease  contracted 
while  in  the  service. 

When  Kalph  P.  Buckland  was  a 
young  lawyer,  traveling  through  the 
county  collecting  bills,  he  called  at 
the  house  of  Judge  Harrington,  who 
was  atthattime  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
to  leave  a  bill  for  him  to  collect.  He 
found  an  old  greyheaded  woman  sit- 
ting at  a  loom,  weaving,  of  whom  he 
inquired,  "is  Judge  Harrington  at 
home  ?"  Her  reply  was  that  he  was  ^ 
not  and  would  not  be  home  for  sev- 
eral days.  Mr.  Buckland  then  stated 
his  name  and  business.  "What," 
said  she,  "are  you  the  son  of  Ralph 
P.  Buckland  who  was  in  the  army  ?" 
He  replied  that  he  was.  She  then 
told  him  that  his  father  when  he 
arrived  at  their  place  on  Huron 
River  in  1812,  had  found  them  all 
sick,  but  that  during  the  few  days  he 
remained  at  their  house  cooking 
rations  and  preparing  for  his  march, 
he  had  furnished  them  with  medi- 
cines and  other  comforts  for  the 
afflicted,  and  that  when  he  marched 
they  were  all  able  to  get  about. 
"My  father,"  continued  Mr.  Buck- 
land,  "died  before  I  could  remember 
him,  and  you  can  judge  how  pleased 
I  was  to  hear  this  story  from  one  who 
knew  him." 

Dr.  Hanchett,   Post    Surgeon    at 
Upper   Sandusky,    about  the   year 
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1812,  went  up  from  Sandusky,  or 
Ogontztown,  as  it  was  then  called  by 
many,  in  a  boat,  taking  with  him  his 
wife  and  two  children.  During  the 
summer  season  the  troops  and  citi- 
zens suffered  a  great  deal  from  sick- 
ness, and  the  medicines  run  out  at  the 
fort.  Dr.  Hanchett  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  through  to  Cleveland 
for  medicines,  but  while  there  he 
was  taken  sick  himself  and  did  not 
return  for  three  months.  When  he 
reached  the  Post,  on  his  return,  he 
found  that  his  wife  had  sickened  and 
died.  Shortly  after  he  removed  to 
Portage  county  and  became  Mr. 
Buckland's  stepfather. 

Mr.  Buckland  stated  that  he  had  a 
relic  of  the  olden  times,  which  he 
would  be  pleased  to  see  in  the  hands 
of  the  Society.  It  was  taken  from 
the  Indians  on  the  Plains,  and  was 
given  to  him  last  winter,  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  just  come  overland 
from  the  seat  of  the  Indian  war.  It 
was  a  simple  instrument,  being  noth- 
ing less  than  a  whip,  with  which  the 
Indians,  in  their  playful  moods,  were 
wont  to  thrash  their  wives.  The 
Pioneer  Society  not  being  in  session 
at  the  time  he  received  it,  he  had 
"given  it  to  his  wife." 

Mr.  Buckland  closed  by  inviting 
the  Pioneers  to  hold  at  least  one 
meeting  at  Fremont.  He  believed 
Fremont  had  at  one  time  been  a  por- 
tion of  Huron  County,  and  he  as- 
sured them  that  the  Society  would 
meet  with  a  warm  and  hearty  wel- 
come from  the  citizens  of  that  place. 

The  Vice  President  Mr.  Elijah 
Bemiss,  at  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening  arose  to  make  the  closing 
remarks.  He  thanked  the  citizens 
of  Clyde  for  their  hospitality  to  _  the 
members  and  Iriends  of  the  Society. 

He  remembered  the  ox  that  used 
to  draw  Mrs.  Donaldson's  pleasure 
carriage.  He  was  a  gentle  fellow 
and  one  of  the  best  of  oxen  to  pull. 
In  his  young  days  he  had  taught 
school  on  the  Fire  Lands  and  he  knew, 


at  this  time,  every  word  in  the  old 
"  English  Reader,"  a  book  all  wlio 
attended  school  fifty  years  since 
were  familiar  with.  It  was  the 
reader  of  those  days,  tliey  had  none 
better,  and  there  i^  no  better  now. 

Some  forty-five  years  ago  he 
taught  school  on  Strong's  Ridge. 
On  the  prairies  wood  was  scarce  and 
they  built  the  first  stove,  used  in 
those  parts,  to  warm  the  old  log 
school  house  with.  It  Avas  con- 
structed of  stone  and  was  six  or 
eight  feet  long  and  three  or  four 
feet  wide.  Around  it  the  children 
used  to  gather  on  cold  and  stormy 
mornings  to  warm  themselves  after 
walking  from  one  to  three  and  five 
miles  to  school.  School  houses  were 
not  then  as  now,  located  on  every  cor- 
ner ;  they  were  few  and  far  between, 
and  education  did  not,  as  now,  come 
to  scholars,  they  were  obliged  to  go 
to  it. 

Years  ago,  when  the  country  was 
a  wilderness,  he  came  to  it.  He 
had  passed  his  young  days  amid  its 
wild  scenes  and  its  privations ;  he 
had  seen  hundreds  of  those  who 
were  his  companions  in  youth,  his 
friends  and  neighbors  in  middle  life, 
and  old  age,  pass  from  the  stage  of 
the  world;  he  had  seen  them 
drop  away  one  by  one,  and  leave  no 
history  behind,  save  that  which  was 
written  upon  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try. Even  their  names  would  soon 
be  forgotten  amid  the  busy  and 
ceaseless  tramp  of  generations  yet 
to  come,  unless  it  was  written  upon 
pages  of  history,  which  i>erish   not. 

Through  ceaseless  toil  and  long 
years  of  privation,  the  Pioneers  had 
labored  to  redeem  the  Wilderness 
and  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos. 
Many  of  'them  had  sank  to  rest  long 
before  the  work  Avas  accomplished 
and  their  names  living  only  m  the 
memory  of  the  surviving  Icuv,  were 
fast  passing  away.  At  every  meet- 
ing the  death  record  was  read  and 
others   were   no     more.     The 
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and  hour  was  rapidly  nearing  when 
all  would  be  gone,  and  those  who 
could  write  should  write  history 
now.  The  old  had  made  history, 
the  young  should  write  it. 

The  present  was  full  of  joy  for  the 
old.  They  knew  that  their  labor 
had  not  been  in  vain.  They  could 
look  on  every  hand  and  see  well 
cultivated  fields,  railroads,  steam- 
boats, manufactories,  churches  and 
school  houses.  The  old  log  houses 
were  built  no  more,  but  in  their 
stead  stately  edifices  were  rising  on 
every  hand.  Homes  of  comfort 
were  reared  on  the  site  of  the  old 
log  house  ;  stately  mansions,  church- 
es and  schools  had  been  erected  on 


spots  where  the  Indians,  in  his 
young  day,  had  built  their  wigwams. 
He  hoped  the  young  would  cherish 
the  civilization  the  old  had  left 
them.  The  Pioneers  came  to  a 
wilderness,  a  wild  country  full  of 
wild  beasts  and  wilder  men;  they 
would  leave,  as  an  inheritance  to 
their  successors,  a  garden  blooming 
with  every  blessing. 

The  "  Song  of  a  Thousand  Years" 
was  then  sung  by  the  choir,  after 
which  the  citizens  of  Clyde  each 
took  a  Pioneer  or  more,  to  his  home, 
where  they  were  entertained  with 
many  good  things  that  refresh  the 
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EIGHTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  OHIO. 


The  Cincinnati  Gazette  published 
an  interesting  account  of  a  celebra- 
tion in  that  city,  on  the  7th  of  April 
1868,  by  the  Pioneers  of  Hamilton 
Countj^,  and  their  invited  guests 
(Pioneers  from  other  parts  of  the 
State)  of  the  80th  anniversary  of 
the  settlement  of  Ohio,  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extracts  : 

Eighty  years  before  this  day,  the 
settlement  of  the  State  had  been 
made  at  Marietta,  so  named  from 
St.  Marie  Antoniette,  then  Queen 
of  France. 

There  the  settlement  began  under 
the   supervision    of  General  Rufus 


Putnam,  son  of  the  General  of  Revo- 
lutionary fame.  The  original  settlers 
were  4-7  in  number,  and  from  the 
States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut.  They 
planted  fifty  acres  of  corn  that  year, 
and  were  subsequently  joined  by 
about  twenty  families  more.  Gen- 
eral Arthur  St.  Clair,  under  the  act 
of  Congress  of  July  13, 1787,  erect- 
ing the .  Northwest  Territory,  had 
been  appointed  Governor,  and  on 
the  9th  of  July  following  he  landed 
at  Fort  Harmar.  On  the  15th  of 
that  month  the  ordinance  of  '87 
was  published.  Samuel  H.  Parsons, 
James  M.  Yarnum,  and  John  Arm- 
strong had  been  appointed  Territo- 
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rial  Judges.  The  last  named  having 
declined  the  appointment,  John 
Cleves  Symmes  was  appointed  in 
his  stead.  Winthrop  Sargent  Secre- 
tary. 

Under  such  men  as  these,  Ohio 
began  her  career.  On  the  26th  of 
July,  the  county  of  Washington  was 
created,  embracing  about  one -half 
of  the  present  State  of  Ohio.  A 
Court  of  Probate  was  created,  the 
militia  classified,  and  Kufus  Putnam, 
Benjamin  Tupper,  and  Winthorp 
Sargent  appointed  Justices  of  the 
Peace. 

On  the  30th  of  August  a  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  was  established,  of 
which  Keturn  Jonathan  Meigs  be- 
came Clerk.  Ebenezer  Sprout  was 
appointed  Sheriff  of  the  county,  and 
William  Callis,  Clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

It  is  proper  that  we  should  recur 
to  these  names  now,  as  showing 
something  of  the  persons  who  saw 
the  dawn  of  our  glory  as  a  State,  and 
from  whom  many  of  the  persons 
present,  to-day,  descended. 

At  12  o'clock  the  Pioneers  were 
called  to  order  by  the  President  of 
the  Association,  Kobert  Buchanan, 
Esq.,  and  the  exercises  were  opened 
with  prayer  by  Eev.  Samuel  Brown, 
of  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Brown  then  took  the  stand, 
and  said  that  he  should  open  the 
exercises  by  reading  from  a  Bible 
which  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
his  family  over  a  hundred  years. 
He  did  not  think  a  better  use  could 
be  made  of  it  than  to  read  from  it 
on  this,  the  eightieth  anniversary  of 
the  settlement  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory,  now  the  State  of  Ohio. 

He  then  read  the  Tlst  Psalm,  and 
offered  up  a  short  prayer,  in  which 
he  referred  to  the  facts  that  those 
from  two  score  to  five  score  years, 
were  assembled  to  offer  thanks  for 
their  preservation  through  many 
troubles  and  trials,  and  that  there 
were  now  hundreds  and   thousands 


of  people  gathered  together  to 
worship  God,  where  onco  a  few 
were  gathered  to  worship  under 
trees,  and  in  the  midst  of  dangers. 

Judge  D.  K.  Este  of  Cincinnati, 
remarked  that  he  had  the  likeness  of 
an  old  lady  who  was  said  to  have 
been  the  first  white  female  chihl 
born  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  in  the 
State  of  Ohio— Johannah  Maria 
Heckewelder.  In  the  year  1817,  tlio 
Judge  said  he  spent  some  time  in 
Westchester,  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  Mrs. 
Harmer  stated  to  him  that  she  be- 
lieved she  was  the  oldest  white  child 
born  north  of  the  Ohio.  She  was 
born  at  Fort  Harmer,  in  the  year 
1787.  He  happened  afterward",  to 
mention  this  to  Miss  Isabella  Em- 
bree,  sister  of  Mr.  David  Embrce,  of 
Dayton.  Some  years  after,  Miss 
Embree  sent  him  a  likeness,  with  the 
letter  attached,  which  was  delivered 
to  him  by  Dr.  Price,  who  then  re- 
sided in  this  city. 

The  Judge  then  read  the  foHosv- 
ing  letter: 

"Bethlehem,  February,  17,  1859. 

"I  was  born  April  16,  1781,  in 
Salem,  one  of  the  Moravian  Indian 
towns  in  the  present  county  of  Tus- 
carawas, State  of  Ohio,  being  so  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  the  first  white 
female  child  born  of  parents  residing 
in  that  State. 
Johannah  Maria  IIeckeweldkk." 

The  Speaker  then  said  tliat  Mrs. 
Heckewelder  was  the  daughter  of 
John  Heckewelder,  who  was  a  mis- 
sionary sent  from  Bothlelieni,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  the  fall  of  17si  they 
were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians 
and  carried  to  Detroit.  Al'terJ)ein,i: 
released  they  were  taken  to  IJethle- 
hem.  Mr.  John  Ileckewolder's 
daughter  was  the  hrst  white  child 
born  of  Christian  parents   in   Ohio. 

Colonel  Augustus  Stone,  ol  Man- 
etta,  was  introduced.  He  said  he 
came  here  when  ten  years  oM,  bul 
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he  well  remembered  the  severe  trials 
through  which  the  pioneers  passed. 
The  second  year  after  reaching  Mari- 
etta there  was  a  great  scarcity,  and 
there  was  much  suffering.  All  their 
communication  was  with  Wheeling 
and  Pittsburg.  For  two  or  three 
months,  it  was  said,  they  had  nothing 
but  beans  and  milk.  Finally,  he 
said,  squashes  ripened,  and  then  he 
remembered  of  a  man  v/ho  remarked 
triumphantly  to  his  father  that  "they 
couldn't  starve  us  now,"  as  they  had 
"squash." 

His  father  happened  to  have  a 
little  corn  and  pork.  The  corn,  too, 
had  to  be  ground  by  hand.  This  he 
remembered  well,  for  he  had  to  grind 
the  corn  before  he  could  get  his 
mush.  He  said  they  had  the  mill 
down  on  the  river  bank,  and  when 
they  would  begin  to  grind  the  boys 
would  run  and  gather  up  the  corn 
and  eat  it  like  pigs.  The  people 
were  generally  Revolutionary  sol- 
diers who  were  reduced  in  circum- 
stances by  the  war.  He  remembered 
of  hearing  that  Captain  Devol  came 
to  his  father  and  asked  him  for  a 
little  piece  of  pork,  as  his  wife  was 
sick,  and  did  not  see  how  she  could 
live  if  she  did  not  get  some  pork. 
His  father  gave  him  a  piece,  wrap- 
ping it  up  very  carefully.  This  the 
Captain  took  home  with  him,  and 
afterward  told  his  father  that  they 
waited  until  their  children  went  to 
bed  before  they  cooked  it,  as  they 
well  knew  that  if  the  children  were 
about  when  the  meat  was  cooking, 
there  would  be  no  such  thing  as 
keeping  them  from  it,  and  in  that 
event,  Mrs.  Devol  well  knew  that 
she  must  die.  But  they  succeeded 
in  thus  stealing  a  march  on  the  chil- 
dren, and  when  the  meat  was  cooked, 
Mrs.  Devol  said  she  never  tasted  any 
thing  as  good  in  her  life. 

Col.  Stone  was  in  his  88th  year. 
He  came  to  Marietta  in  November, 
1790.  Two  months  after  he  arrived, 
the  Indian  troubles  began  afresh,  all 


of  which  he  remembered  with  singu- 
lar accuracy.  He  came  to  Marietta 
with  General  Rufas  Putnam,  and 
relates  many  pleasant  incidents  of 
that  pioneer.  The  Colonel  says  the 
General  had  three  very  accomplished 
daughters,  for  whom  he  procured  a 
carriage  in  order  to  bring  them  to 
this  country.  This  vehicle  was 
drawn  by  three  horses — two  at  the 
wheel  and  one  in  the  lead.  The 
latter  it  was  customary  to  ride,  and 
he  had  a  great  deal  of  tribulation  in 
procuring  a  suitable  rider.  Finally 
the  Colonel  said  he  determined  to 
try  him,  and  he  proved  to  be  so  ac- 
ceptable that  he  had  to  do  the  riding 
during  the  remainder  of  the  journey. 
He  remembers  with  much  interest  a 
lady,  Mrs.  Mary  Lake,  who  had  a 
Sabbath  School  at  Marietta  about 
1791  or  1792,  which  he  thinks  was 
the  second  school  if  not  the  first,  of 
the  kind  formed  in  America. 

Mrs.  Lake  v/as  an  unusually  pious 
and  accomplished  woman.  On  Sun- 
day she  gathered  together  the  chil- 
dren of  the  stockade,  numbering 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty,  and  told 
them  Bible  anecdotes,  besides  im- 
13arting  such  religious  instruction  as 
was  adapted  to  their  years.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  they  had  reading  of  the 
scriptures,  prayer  and  singing,  in  all 
of  which  she  succeeded  in  interest- 
ing the  children  to  an  unusual  de- 
gree. Of  the  number  that  attended 
this,  certainly  the  first  Sabbath 
School  in  Ohio,  only  he  and  his 
brother,  B.  F.  Stone,  are  now  living. 

Dr.  Asa  Coleman,  of  Troy,  Ohio, 
was  introduced.  He  said  he  did  not 
claim  to  be  one  of  the  first,  and  yet 
he  was  something  of  a  pioneer,  hav- 
ing come  to  Ohio  in  1807;  to  the  Miami 
Valley  in  1811.  He  was  then  about 
18  years  old.  During  the  war  of  1812 
and  '13,  he  resided  in  Miami  county 
where  matters  of  interest  occasion- 
ally occurred  in  connection  with  the 
disturbances  of  that  day.  Some  were 
killed,    others    were     wounded,    to 
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whom  lie  was  called  for  medical 
attention.  He  remembered  well 
when  three  or  four  thousand  Indians 
collected  near  the  Indian  Agency 
not  far  from  Piqua.  The  govern- 
ment had  declined  to  employ  Indians 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
they  grew  restless  and  uneasy.  In 
more  Northern  localities,  they  were 
under  British  influence  and  were 
unfriendly.  Finally,  authority  was 
granted  to  employ  friendly  Indians, 
and  under  General  Winchester,  Har- 
rison, and  others  they  did  excellent 
service. 

He  remembered  very  vividly  a 
little  occurrence  that  took  place  dur- 
ing that  disturbed  period.  He  liad 
returned  after  a  long  and  hard  day's 
ride,  and  was  sitting  in  his  cabin. 
Suddenly,  about  9  o'clock,  he  heard 
a  rap  at  his  back  door.  As  was  the 
custom,  he  said,  "  Come  in,"  and  lo ! 
when  the  door  opened,  a  large  Indi- 
an, in  full  costume,  with  belt,  toma- 
hawk and  knife,  confronted  him.  He 
had,  near  by,  an  old  flint-lock 
musket,  well  loaded.  Stepping  back 
to  reach  this,  the  Indian  exclaimed, 
"Don't  be  afraid."  In  reply  to  a 
question  as  to  what  brought  him 
here,  he  said  he  wanted  to  see  the 
"  Medicine  Man."  The  Doctor  told 
him  he  must  come  to  see  the  medi- 
cine man  in  daylight,  and  that  he 
must  wait  until  the   next  morning. 

He  afterward  learned  something 
about  the  Indian  which  was  not  de- 
void of  interest.  He  had  received 
a  liberal  education  at  Princeton. 
Before  the  war  he  returned  to  his 
nation,  but  was  not  well  received. 
He  could  not  hunt,  and  would  not 
work,  and  the  Indians  called  him  a 
"squaw."  Suspected  by  both  whites 
and  Indians,  he  was  spurned  by  both. 
Afterward  he  became  intemperate, 
and  finally  Montgomery  Montour, 
for  this  was  the  name  by  which  he 
was  known,  was  killed  in  Piqua, 
Ohio. 

In  the  autumn  ot  1811,  the  Doc- 


tor came  to  Ohio  to  praclico  nuMli- 
cine. 

He  remembered  wlion  at  tlio  laud- 
ing at  Cincinnati  there  were  al)out 
a  dozen  flat  boats  and  half  the  iiuim- 
ber  of  keel  boats;  the  former  for 
the  lower,  and  the  latter  (or  I  lie 
upper  river  trade.  The  "Martin 
Baun"  was  soon  to  arrive,  three 
months  and  some  days  from  New- 
Orleans.  This  was  of  about  a  Jum- 
dred  tuns  burthen.  It  was  loaded, 
but  not  with  sugar  and  molasses. 

The  people  then  made  Iheir  own 
sugar  and  molasses  from  the  tree, 
and  sold  it  to  their  neighbors,  the 
former  at  six  cents  per  pound,  (he 
latter  at  fifty  cents  per  gallon. 

He  asked  them  for  a  moment  to 
look  back  and  compare  (Jincinnati 
of  1811,  with  Cincinnati  of  ISGS,  her 
water  crafts  of  the  former  year  with 
the  splendid  fleets  that  now  daily 
line  the   wharves. 

He  remembered  the  widow  of  a 
pioneer,  Avho,  after  her  husband  luul 
died  in  1815,  was  in  the  habit  visit- 
ing Kentucky  every  two  years. 
She  went  on  horseback,  would  pile 
her  equipments  on  her  steed,  and 
mounting  on  top  ride  from  thirty  to 
forty  miles  per  day.  Alter  three  or 
four  weeks  she  would  return.  Re- 
peating this  up  to  1824,  she  was 
asked  after  her  last  visit,  what  she 
saw. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "inKenlucky 
things  ^vere  as  usual,  but  in  Oliio 
there  were  things  she  did  not  like. 
As  she  came  along,  she  saw  men 
plowing  and  scraping  up  the  earth  : 
who  in  answer  to  her  iiKpiiry,  said 
they  were  making  a 'canal.'  t^ho 
went  on  still  further,  and  again  she 
came  where  they  were  again  plow- 
in  <>•  up  the  eartii;  and  m  reply  to 
he^i-  question  of  what  they  wore 
doing,  was  told  how  they  were  going 
to  fill  it  with  water  from  the  river 
and  use  it  for  tlie  passage  o I  boats. 
This  she  told  her  friends  slie  dnl  not 
like.    God  had  made  the  rivers,  an.I 
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she  did  not  think  it  was  right  to 
turn  the  Miami  in  this  way.  It 
grieved  her  to  the  heart  to  see  the 
surface  of  God's  earth  broken  up 
and  spoiled  in  that  way — and  though 
she  had  traveled  without  fear  up  to 
that  period,  she  did  believe,  if  men 
kept  on,  that  she  should  be  afraid  to 
make  her  usual  visits. 

Among  the  pioneers  from  Mari- 
etta, were  three  cousins  named 
Putnam,  all  great-grand-child  of 
General  Israel  Putnam.  One  of 
this  number,  Captain  Wm.  P.  Put- 
nam, was  born  at  Farmers  Castle, 
now  Belpre,  a  military  post,  twelve 
miles  below  Marietta,  as  early  as 
1792,  and  is  no  doubt  among  the 
oldest  men  now  living,  who  were 
born  within  the  limits  of  Ohio. 
Though  seventy-six  years  of  age,  he 
is  wonderfully  preserved,  and  by  no 
means  appears  to  be  a  man  of  that 
age. 

Among  other  interesting  things 
that  came  to  our  notice,  was  a  knife, 
said  to  have  belonged  to  Lewis 
Wetzel,  the  hunter  and  scout,  which 
was  on  exhibition.  It  had  a  curved 
iron  handle  and  a  blade  fully  five 
inches  in  length,  by  one  inch  in 
breadth.  The  former  was  very 
much  the  worse  for  wear,  but  the 
blade  was  yet  quite  well  preserved. 

L.  A.  Lam  mot,  Esq.,  of  Marietta, 
had  on  exhibition  a  five  dollar  bill 
on  the  bank  of  Marietta,  the  first 
institution  of  the  kind  in  Ohio.  The 
bill  was  dated  1809. 

The  old  folks  were  the  lions  of 
the  occasion,  and  every  coterie 
revolved  about  some  venerable  man 
or  woman.  There  was  Mrs.  S.  R. 
Strong,  of  this  city,  widow  of  Major 
Elijah  Strong,  who  came  to  Cin- 
cinnati on  the  first  day  of  the  year 
1798.  How  clear  her  memory,  how 
distinct  her  recollection  of  the 
things  that  then  transpired.  She 
had  been  an  inmate  of  old  Fort 
Washington,  remembered  the  garri- 
son, the   Indians,  the  troubles,  the 


privations,  had  seen    the  cradle  of 
Cincinnati. 

Gov.  Hayes,  Ex-Gov.  Cox,  and 
other  prominent  citizens  addressed 
the  assembly.  At  dinner  the  table 
was  loaded  with  every  thing  good. 
Many  of  the  cakes  were  ornamented 
with  miniature  cabins  made  of 
sugar. 

Toasts  and  speeches  followed. 
Among  the  toasts  were  the  follow- 
ing. 

"The  first  settlers  at  Marietta- 
welcome  to  their  worthy  sons  and 
daughters,  our  guests  to<lay.  That 
band  of  Revolutionary  heroes,  who 
formed  the  colony  at  Muskingum, 
received  the  especial  encomium  of 
immortal  Washington." 

"  To  the  memory  of  the  Military 
Defenders  of  the  West— The  St 
Clairs,  the  Hamers,  the  Waynes, 
and  to  the  noble  hunters  and  In- 
dian fighters  of  the  dark  and  bloody 
ground." 

"  The  friends  we  hold  in  reserve. 
Honor  to  the  memory  of  the  New 
England  settlers  of  New  Connecti- 
cut in  Ohio — and  welcome  to  our 
guests  from  Cleveland  and  the 
counties  on  the  Lake  border." 

"  Dayton  Vincennes — former  posts 
in  the  Maumeo  Valley.  The  Indian 
trails  and  the  corduro}^  roads  have 
given  place  to  the  railroad  track. 
Dangers  past  are  only  hallowed  in 
our  remembrance  to  honor  the  Pio- 
neers of  those  ever  exposed  frontier 
settlements." 

"The  common  cause,  education 
and  virtue.  May  we  with  our  com- 
mon schools,  rinks  and  churches, 
maintain  the  hearty  health,  rare  good 
sense  and  Spartan  virtue  of  the  old 
folks.  Let  the  free,  unshackled 
press  be  true  to  these  popular  safe- 
guards." 

"The  women.  God  bless  them, 
morning,  noon,  night,  and  all  the 
time." 

On  the  next  day  several  excursions 
were  provided  for  the    Pioneers  to 
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Mount  Auburn,  Spring  Grove,  and 
other  pleasant  localities  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city.  The  Gazette 
concludes  its  report  as  follows  : 

"Thus  closed,  in  some  respects, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  occa- 
sions Cincinnati  has  ever  witnessed ; 
interesting,  because  of  the  actors 
in  the  scenes  of  which  we  have 
written;  sadl^r  interesting,  because 
we  are  constantly  reminded  that 
these  links  that  bind  us  to  the  past 
must  soon  be  severed.    As  we  looked 


on  these  venerable  men  and  women, 
who  have  lived  in  block  liouses  and 
forts  ;  who  had  seen  hostile  Indians 
prowling  about  their  homes,  or  con- 
fronting them  at  their  doors ;  wlio 
had  subdued  forests,  and  endured 
the  trials  of  the  frontier,  and  thought 
how  soon  all  these  living  witnesses 
must  pass  away,  the  reasonableness 
of  such  meetings  impressed  itself 
upon  us  with  increased  force,  and  it 
seemed  that  they  were  ([uite  too 
brief." 


RAMBLING  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  EARLY  SETTLEMENT 

OF  WAKEMAN. 


AN  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  FIRE  LANDS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  DEC.  ISflT, 
BY  REV.  XENOPHON  BETTS. 


It  is  with  unaffected  diffidence  that 
I  stand  before  you.  When  the  in- 
vitation came  to  me  to  attend,  my 
social  sympathies  almost  bounded 
with  the*^  reply,  "I  will  go."  But  when 
I  read  farther,  the  request  that  I 
should  give  a  memorial  address,  I 
hesitated.  Yet  as  the  early  scenes 
rose  up  before  me,  I  was  inclined  to 
come,  and  promised.  After  I  arrived 
in  the  vicinity,  and  saw  some  num- 
bers of  your  reports,  and  read  some 
of  the  able  productions  they  contain, 
I  felt  almost  hke  taking  up  the 
school  boy's  excuse,  and  saying  ''I  am 
not  prepared."  But  here  you  are,  and 
here  I  am,  and  such  as  I  have  I  will 
try  to  give  you.  I  have  neither  elo- 
quence, nor  rhetoric,  nor  patlios.  I 
shall  only  say  such  things  as  many 
already  know,    and    say  them  in  a 


manner  which  might  seem  better 
adapted  to  the  hre-side  or  the  tamily 
circle,  than  to  the  forum  or  tlie  pul- 
pit. They  will  bo  raml)lin<::  recol- 
lections. 

The  early  settlement  ot  Waknian 
will  be  niy  snbject.  l^ut  before 
entering  upon  it,  I  wonld  remark 
that  this  tract  of  country  had  an 
earlier  history  than  any  i)i()neor  can 
relate,  or  anv  historian  reconl.  Ho- 
fore  its  first  settlement  it  was  visited 
by  a  tornado,  whicii  lefl  its  track 
over  a  large  part  of  tiie  north  west 
quarter  of  the  townsliip  in  pros- 
trate trees,  tangled  forest,  and  a 
young  growth  ol  timbor,  lamiliarly 
iviiow^  as  tlie  wind-fail.  Tims  tlic 
providence  of  (iod  visite.l  it  l)eloro 
man  entered  it. 

Some  late  writer  has  said,  with  as 
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much  truth  as  force,  that,  "  God  is  m 
History."  The  changes,  Avhich  are 
coustantly  taidng  place  in  the  physi- 
cal and  social  condition  of  the  world, 
are  not  the  results  of  the  mere  laws 
of  matter,  or  the  workings  only  of 
the  social  sympathies,  unguided. 
They  are  not  the  workings  of  a  blind 
chance,  urging  ail  things  forward  to 
a  fatal  destiny,  unknown  to  any  in- 
telligent being.  All  these  events 
are  the  constant  workings  of  a  wise 
and  benevolent  presiding  Deity,  who 
is  conducting  all  the  affairs  of  this 
lower  world,  as  of  all  other  of  his 
dominions,  to  some  api)roi)riate  and 
worthy  end. 

Though  we  may  not,  in  this  world, 
attain  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
whole  plan ;  yet  we  may  gain  new 
wisdom,  and  fmd  new  cause  for  con- 
fidence and  admiration  in  contem- 
plating those  parts  which  come 
within  the  sphere  of  our  observation 
and  experience.  It  is  by  gathering 
and  combining  the  facts  in  the  ex- 
perience and  observation  of  individ- 
uals and  commmunities,  that  we 
obtain  the  materials  for  such  a  uni- 
versal history,  as  shall  set  forth  the 
unity  of  God's  plan,  the  wisdom  of 
His  purposes,  and  the  benevolence 
of  His  operations.  He  knows  the 
end  from  the  beginning  in  all  His 
works,  and  every  event  of  history 
bears  on  the  grand  design. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  we  see  the 
importance  of  just  such  works  as  we 
are  prosecuting  at  this  time.  Allow 
me  to  say  I  rejoice  in,  and  highly 
appreciate  the  work  in  v/hich  you,  as 
a  Society,  are  engaged,  in  collect- 
ing and  preserving  the  incidents  and 
the  accidents  connected  with  the 
early  settlement  of  this  region.  You 
did  not  begin  too  early,  and  you  will 
not  pursue  your  work  with  too  much 
care  or  diligence.  The  Pioneers,  in 
this  work  of  settlement,  are  already 
few  and  solitary.  They  stand  among 
us  like  the  few  tall  and  naked  trees 
which  we  can  remember,  scattered 


over  this  Windfall,  when  the  ini- 
provem.ent  was  first  began  in  it. 
Those  trees,  by  their  tall  stubs, 
their  upright  forms,  or  their  shattered 
tops,  testified  to  the  storms  which 
had  passed  over  them,  and  to  the 
struggles  v>'hich  they  had  had  with 
the  surrounding  elements.  So  with 
the  few  remaining  Pioneers.  We 
exist  among  you  as  living  witnesses 
still,  but  our  testimony  must  soon  be 
taken,  or  we  shall  be  like  the  old 
trees  of  the  Wind-fall,  passed  beyond 
the  recollection  of  the  rising  genera- 
tions. 

Tradition  is  living  history.  It  is 
that  knowledge  of  past  events,  which 
is  preserved  by  the  fathers  relating 
to  their  children  and  the  generations 
coming,  the  things  which  have  taken 
place  in  their  days.  These  are  hand- 
ed down  by  the  children,  to  succeed- 
ing generations.  This  form  of  history 
has  some  advantages  over  any  other. 
In  the  first  generations,  it  has  the 
interest  of  narratives  given  by  the 
living  actors  in  the  scenes.  Events 
are  called  to  remembrance,  and  the 
recollection  awakens  some  of  the 
same  emotions  which  they  originally 
excited.  They  are,  seemingly,  acted 
over  before  our  eyes.  And  then, 
when  they  are  handed  down  by  suc- 
ceeding generations,  they  have  the 
interest  of  ancestral  recollections. 
Our  parents  or  grand  parents,  were 
connected  with  them,  or  were  their 
actors.  Such  histories  become  profit- 
able, as  they  embody  facts  worth 
remembering,  and  they  become  in- 
creasingly so,  as  they  are  connected 
with  the  notices  of  the  superintend- 
ing providence  of  God ;  His  care,  and 
protection.  His  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness, His  mercies,  and  His  judg- 
ments. 

God  enjoined  it,  as  a  law,  upon  His 
ancient  people  to  keep  alive  this 
kind  of  history.  It  was  a  means  of 
interesting  and  instructing  the 
young,  and  of  keeping  before  them 
a     constant    recognition    of  God's 
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providence  and  character.  "  For  He 
established  a  testimony  in  Jacob,  and 
appointed  a  law  in  Israel ;  which  He 
commanded  our  fathers  that  they 
should  make  them  known  to  their 
children,  that  the  generations  to 
come  might  know  them ;  even  the 
children  which  should  be  born,  who 
should  arise  and  declare  them  to 
their  children,  that  they  might  set 
their  hope  in  God  and  not  forget  the 
works  of  God,  but  keep  His  com- 
mandments." 

But  while  tradition  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  living  historj^,  it  has 
also  the  liability  to  die  if  neglected, 
and  to  become  erroneous  if  not  fixed 
by  the  written  record,  during  the 
age  of  the  original  actors  in  the 
scenes.  For  that  reason  it  is  desira- 
ble that  incidents  of  early  settle- 
ment should  be  gathered  and  record- 
ed before  the  generation  is  passed 
away.  For  this  reason  I  have  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  you  have  so 
kindly  extended  to  me  to  come  and 
contribute  my  offering  towards  the 
early  history  of  this  place.  Although 
not  a  pioneer  in  the  sense  of  break- 
ing up  the  forest,  I  was,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  the  first  pastor  of  the 
first  church  which  was  organized  in 
the  settlement.  The  forest  had  been 
opened  about  eleven  years  before  I 
saw  it.  I  then  spent  eight  years  in 
the  midst  of  you,  somewhat  intimate- 
ly connected  with  persons,  with 
families,  with  the  community,  and 
with  the  changes  and  progress  of 
the  settlement.  If  I  may  be  enabled 
to  draw  a  map,  physical  and  social 
of  the  settlement,  as  it  was  when  I 
came,  and  then  Avhen  I  left,  it  may 
make  a  standpoint  from  which  I  may 
look  back  and  make  some  remarks 
respecting  that  which  had  already 
transpired,  and  look  forward  to  some 
things,  which  have  taken  place  since 
I  left.  It  must  all  be  liable  to  the 
imperfections  of  frail  humanity,  and 
the  errors  of  the  memory  of  an  old 
man.    But  such  as  it  is,  I  cheerfully 


give  my  experience  and  observation. 

It  is  now  about  tliirly-ninc  years 
since  I  first  came  to  tliis  settloinont. 
I  was  a  missionary  of  the  A.  II.  1^1. 
Sociot3^,and  was  directed  horol)y  my 
brother,  Rev.  A.  11.  Bctls,  the  Pio- 
neer of  the  churches  in  our  conncc- 
tiou  in  this  region.  The  settlement 
had  then  been  opened  a  little  more 
than  eleven  years.  There  were 
about  thirty  families,  mostly  on  the 
north  west  quarter  of  the  townsliip. 
The  township  was  owned  by  Jesup, 
Wakeman,  and  Bronson,  of  Fairfield 
Co.,  Conn.  A  company  in  Southhury 
purchased  tlie  north'west  quarter, 
and  a  tier  of  lots  adjoining  on  tlie 
south  w^est  quarter,  and  thus  this 
portion  vv'as  opened  for  settlement 
before  the  remainder  of  the  town- 
ship. For  some  reason  the  proi)rie- 
tors  did  not  put  the  other  i)ortions 
into  market,  but  very  sparingly,  for 
a  long  time.  This  delay  was  very  try- 
ing to  the  few  settlers  who  had  come 
in,  and  they  were  not-  careful  about 
sparing  the  lands  of  non  residents 
from  any  taxes,  which  the  laws  would 
warrant  for  the  im])rovenient  of  the 
township,  in  roads,  or  school  houses, 
or  any  thing  else,  which  was  needed. 
At  the  time  I  came,  the  settlenient 
had  been  regularly  organized  with 
township  privileges.  It  was  divided 
into  two  school  districts,  the  north 
west  and  the  center,  each  having  a 
log  school  huose.  There  was  some 
form  of  military  organization  extend- 
ing to  the  settlement.  1  have  occas- 
ion to  remember  this,  from  tlie  ques- 
tion coming  up  with  regard  to  my  lia- 
bility do  niilitary  duty,  and  the  (N>l. 
oftheRei^nnient,  Cyrus  Minor,olhM-e(l 
to  get  for  me  if  1  wislied,  a  chaplain  8 
commission.  I  did  not  accept  the 
proffered  hoiu)r,  nor  did  I  ever  do 
military  duty  here. 

There  were  also  two  chuivhcs 
organized  here,  the  ('ongrcgali«)nal 
church,  at  that  time  having  al»out 
fifteen  members,  and  a  IMetho^  is. 
class,  the  number  of  which,  at  that 
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time,  I  am  not  able  to  tell.  (For  more 
minute  particulars  of  numbers  and 
dates,  in  many  things,  I  would  refer 
to  an  article  on  "  Wakeman,"  in  the 
Fire  Lands  Pioneer,  Nov.  1859.) 

Taking  the  families  as  they  were 
at  that  time,  I  shall  pass  over  them 
in  their  order  by  roads,  thus  giving  a 
geographical  and  personal  map  of 
the  settlement  as  it  then  was,  adding 
such  incidents  as  my  own  observa- 
tion and  experience  may  suggest,  or 
such  traditionary  recollections  as 
may  spring  up  in  my  mind. 

Beginning  at  the  north  west,  fol- 
lowing the  road,  the  first  family  was 
Mrs.  Buck  with  her  son  Ebenezer 
Warner.  Mrs.  Buck  was  formerly 
the  wife  of  Abraham  Bronson.  Her 
son  Ebenezer  Warner  was  subse- 
quently a  magistrate  and  a  member 
of  the  State  Legislature.  From  this 
family,  while  it  bore  the  name  of 
Bronson,  were  probably  the  first  two 
funerals  in  the  place,  viz :  Mrs. 
Hendrick,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Bron- 
son, and  Mr.  Bronson  himself,  shortly 
after.  These  were  probably  in  the 
later  part  of  1820,  or  the  beginning 
of  1821.  The  house  stood  where  0. 
0.  Canfield's  now  stands,  or  near  that 
site.  The  end  of  the  house,  after  the 
family  had  left  it,  was  a  bonfire,  in 
sport  without  spite.  The  next  family 
and  habitation  was  that  of  Samuel 
Bristol.  He  was  among  the  first 
three,  but  the  last  of  the  three.  He 
arrived  with  his  wife  and  son,  July 
4th,  1817.  At  the  time  I  came  I 
think  his  log  house  had  given  place 
to  the  substantial  frame  house  where 
he  Jived  till  near  the  time  of  his 
death,  though  at  that  time  it  was  un- 
finished. Mr.  Bristol  was  an  industri- 
ous man,  a  good  neighbor,  a  whole- 
some citizen,  but  delighted  more  in 
the  improvement  of  his  farm  and 
stock,  than  in  public  life.  His  widow, 
still  living,  is  the  only  survivor  of 
the  heads  of  the  first  three  families. 

The  next  house  was  that  of  A.  P. 
Pierce,  an  unfinished  frame  house, 


with  which  I  have  many  tender  and 
solemn  recollections.  Mr.  Pierce 
was  a  man  of  stalwart  frame,  a  firm 
purpose,  and  a  noble  generous  heart. 
He  was  qualified  by  nature  to  be  a 
leader,  and  providence  favored  the 
result.  He  was  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
At  some  time  he  had  borne  the  rank, 
and  he  still  bore  the  title  of  Captain. 
Without  disparagement  to  any  other 
settler,  he  was  probably  a  man  of 
more  influence  and  extended  ac- 
quaintance than  any  other,  at  the 
time  I  came  in.  This  weight  of 
character  was  used  on  the  side  of 
good  order,  education  and  sound 
morality.  Although  not  a  professor 
of  religion,  his  house  was  ever  open 
and  free  to  religious  men,  and  relig- 
ious influences.  It  was  there  that 
the  first  Congregational  church  was 
organized ;  it  was  there  that  I  was 
installed,  as  the  first  pastor  of  it.  In 
the  unfinished  chamber  of  that 
house,  may  be,  many  will  remember 
a  scene,  which  I  shall  never  forget. 
With  a  scaffold  built  for  a  pulpit 
stand,  over  what  was  afterwards  the 
place  for  the  hall  stairway,  in  the 
north  part  of  the  chamber,  with  all 
the  parts  of  the  chamber  arranged 
with  temporary  seats,  a  large  Congre- 
gation was  gathered,  in  connection 
with  the  Presbytery  of  Huron,  April 
9th  1829,  and  \here,  in  connection 
Avith  public  worship,  I  received  the 
Pastoral  charge.  It  was  my  first, 
and  although  deeply  sensible  of  the 
imperfection  with  which  it  was  sus 
tained,  and  the  duties  of  it  dis- 
charged, yet  the  time,  and  the  place, 
and  the  persons,  will  never  leave  my 
aflbctionate  remembrance  while  rea- 
son lasts.  That  house  is  also  dear  to 
me  from  other  and  more  private  con- 
siderations. There  with  a  self  deny- 
ing generosity,  characteristic  of  the 
family,  I  was,  with  my  familj^,  accom- 
modated with  the  best  part  of  their 
house  for  two  years,  as  a  family  resi- 
dence. There  we  named  our  two 
eldest  children,  the  first  born  called 
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Samuel  Pierce,  partly  in  remem- 
brance of  the  family  kindness  which 
we  had  experienced.  Mrs.  Pierce 
was  a  help-meet  for  her  husband,  in 
acts  of  hospitality,  and  in  religious 
things,  may  be  the  moving  spirit. 
She  was  the  only  visible  professor  of 
religion  in  the  first  three  families  in 
the  settlement.  A  woman  of  strong 
emotions,  of  firm  christian  faith  and 
deep  religious  experience,  she  was 
a  consistent  christian  and  kind  friend, 
a  devoted  wife  and  mother.  Called 
to  pass  through  much  labor  and 
trials,  she  bore  it  with  a  christian 
heroism  which  many  will  remember. 
Though,  not  perfect,  yet  always  con- 
scientious. I  called  at  their  house 
when  I  first  entered  the  settlement, 
but  she  was  in  that  situation  in  which 
it  is  not  convenient  to  entertain 
company.  I  was  led  to  the  next 
house,  and  calling  again  the  next 
morning,  found  her  comfortable  with 
an  infant  son.  It  was  their  last,  and 
was  not  long  spared  to  them.  At 
about  the  age  of  two  and  a  half 
years,  they  were  called  to  give  it  up. 
It  w^as  while  I  w^as  residing  in  the 
house  wi  th  the  m .  No t  far  from  m id- 
night  it  breathed  its  last,  and  I  well 
remember,  how  we  bowed  together, 
under  the  stroke,  around  the  family 
altar,  while  I  tried  to  lead  the  family 
in  sa^mig  "Thy  will  be  done."  This 
family  came  in  in  June,  before  Mr. 
Bristol.  When  they  came  they  had 
four  children  and  a  hired  man. 

The  next  dwelling  on  the  road  was 
Chester  Manville.  There  I  spent  the 
first  night.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
an  acquaintance  which  has  been  only 
pleasant.  After  I  left  the  place  they 
passed  through  some  sore  afflictions. 
Twice  the  heart  of  the  family  has 
been  torn  away  and  he  has  been  left 
desolate.  At  another  time,  by  the 
kick  of  a  horse,  a  son  was  suddenly 
taken  from  them.  Though  he  lin- 
gered a  few  hours,  and  mostly  with- 
out pain,  yet  the  stroke  was  mortal. 

The  next  family  was  Augustine 


Ganfield.  He  was  the  first  of  tlie 
first  three.  He  came  in  with  his 
family  in  May  1817.  before  .Mr.  I'ierco 
and  Mr.  Bristol.  He  luid  a  wile  and 
four  children  and  a  hired  man.  His 
house  and  family  were,  in  more  senses 
than  one,  the  first  among  the  pio- 
neers. In  his  family  was  born  the 
first  white  child  in  the  township.  A 
little  less  than  a  year  from  the  time 
of  their  arrival,  April  IS,  ISJS,  Burton 
M.  Canfield  was  born.  He  is  still  a 
resident  of  this  place.  All  these,  of 
the  first  three  were  in  some  respects 
alike.  They  were  among  the  enter- 
prising yeomanry  of  the  age,  or  they 
never  would  have  penetrated  the 
forest  in  such  circumstances.  They 
were  men  of  public  spirit,  and  a  re- 
spectful regard  to  good  morals  in 
society,  as  the  character  of  the  socie- 
ty testifies.  Mr.  Canfield  was  in 
some  respects  unlike  the  other  two. 
More  disposed  to  be  social  than  Mr. 
Bristol,  less  firm,  resolute  and  perse- 
vering than  Mr.  Pierce.  Somewhat 
impulsive  in  his  temperament, 
though  he  might  not  have  made  so 
safe  a  leader,  he  was  a  very  elHcient 
helper  in  all  that  pertainod  lo  irood 
order,  improvement  and  huniaiu'ly. 
Mrs.  Canfield  was  one  of  those  kind 
afl^ectionate,  tender-hearted,  consci- 
entious w^omen  of  whom  everybody 
else  thinks  better  than  they  do  of 
themselves.  As  brother  A.  H.  Holts 
once  said,  one  of  those  i)crsons  with- 
out hope,  belter  than  many  profess- 


nig  christians 


The  first  sermon  preached  in  the 
settlement  was  also  at  the  hous(>  of 
Mr.  Canfield.  It  was  in  January 
1819,  when  there  were  but  four  fami- 
lies in  the  settlement— Dr.  1  Ionian 
Clark  in  addition  to  the  iirst  Ihrcc. 
The  meeting  was  conducted  and  the 
sermon  preached  by  Rev.  Lot  H. 
Sullivan,  a  missionary  on  the  Kc- 
sevve.  Mr.  (^mfiehrs  family,  and 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  (Mark  wiuv  tl>e  sinp:- 
ers  on  the  occasion,  and  were  ever 
after  a  great  help  in  this  part  ol  wor- 
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ship.  The  tunes  sung  at  that  meet- 
ing were  Windham,  Mortality,  and 
Florida.  Mr.  Oanfield's  lot  first  em- 
braced the  land  afterwards  owned 
and  occupied  by  Justin  Sherman, 
and  his  first  improvement  was  made 
there.  This  he  sold  to  Mr.  Sherman 
and  removed  to  the  north  part  of  his 
lot,  building  a  log  house,  and  subse- 
quently a  framed  house  wherein  his 
grandson  now  lives.  The  first  cabin 
put  up  was  not  far  from  the  present 
residence  of  Mr.  John  Sherman.  It 
was  a  room  fourteen  leet  square, 
built  of  logs,  and  was  the  first  family 
residence  Ibuilt  in  the  settlement. 
It  was  still  standing  when  I  came  in. 
Mr.  Canfield  soon  built  a  larger  and 
more  convenient  house  near  the 
same  spot  which  he  occupied  till  he 
sold  out  to  Mr.  Sherman.  It  was 
while  living  on  this  part  of  his  lot 
that  he  and  his  eldest  son  were  lost 
in  the  woods  between  that  and  Capt. 
Pierce's,  and  were  out  all  night. 
The  family  had  all  been  at  Captain 
Pierces'  through  the  day  on  some 
occasion,  and  at  evening,  as  the 
weather  was  threatening,  it  was 
thought  best  to  spend  the  night. 
Mr.  Canfield  thought  somethings  at 
home  needed  taking  care  of,  and  took 
his  eldest  son  and  started  for  home. 
A  thunder  storm  arose  and  made  it  so 
dark  he  lost  his  wa}^,  and  fearing  that 
they  should  wander  away  into  the 
woods  farther  from  home,  they  stop- 
ped and  bore  the  storm.  Mr.  Can- 
field  with  instinctive  parental  kind- 
ness, took  the  saddle  from  the  horse 
and  setting  it  up  on  sticks,  made  a 
shelter  for  his  boy,  who  soon  fell 
asleep  in  dry  quarters,  while  the 
father  bore  the  peltings  of  the 
storm,  while  tliey  waited  for  morn- 
ing. 

The  next  building  to  Mr.  Canfield's 
when  I  came  was  the  school  house. 
But  we  may  not  stop  longer  at  that 
than  to  say  that  it  was  a  small  log 
building,  and  at  that  time  served 
both  as  a  place   of  teaching  and  a 


place  of  worship  on  the  Sabbath  In 
it  I  preached  my  first  sermon  which 
I  preached  in  Wakeman.  About  a 
year  after  I  came  it  was  replaced  by 
a  comfortable  framed  school  house 
which  was  also  used  as  a  place  of 
worship  alternately  by  the  Congre- 
gational and  Methodist  churches. 
The  new  house  had  a  kind  of  dedica- 
tion by  a  service  on  Christmas  Eve, 
accompanied  with  evergreens  and 
illumination.  It  was  a  Union  meet- 
ing. The  services  were  conducted 
by  Kev.  True  Pattee  and  my  self.  That 
meeting  was  only  characteristic  of 
the  state  of  religious  harmony  which 
always  existed  between  the  two 
churches  while  I  remained  in  the 
place.  Without  any  special  planning 
for  union,  we  ever  lived  together  in 
harmony. 

The  next  family  on  the  road  was 
Justin  Sherman.  He  came  in  Sept., 
1822.  When  I  came  he  was  living 
in  a  substantial,  well  built  framed 
house,  painted  white.  He  was  him- 
self a  mechanic,  and  a  man  of  influ- 
ence in  the  community.  He  was 
the  first  Post  Master.  The  office  was 
kept  at  his  house.  It  was  established 
January  1st,  1833,  on  a  route  be- 
tween Florence  Corners  and  Rug- 
gles.  Mrs.  Sherman  had  died  since  , 
he  came  in,  and  before  my  arrival  I 
he  had  married  a  Mrs.  Kedding.  ^ 
That  house  is  marked  in  my  memo- 
ry with  a  sad  and  solemn  recollection. 
On  the  first  Monday  evening  in  April, 
1832,  as  we  were  assembled  at  the 
school  house  for  a  monthly  concert 
for  prayer,  Mr.  Canfield  was  sitting 
by  the  door,  he  heard  some  unusual 
cry,  and  leaving  the  school  house 
went  into  a  burning  fallow  east  of 
Mr.  Sherman's,  and  soon  returned  to 
the  door  with  the  shocking  annouce- 
ment,  "Lewis  Sherman  is  killed  and 
burnt  up  in  a  log-heap."  We  all  im- 
mediately left  and  went  to  the  scene 
of  alarm.  Lewis,  the  eldest  son  of 
Mr.  Justin  Sherman,  had  been  at 
work  in  his    burning    fallow,    and 
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probably  a  tree  burnt  at  the  root, 
fell  on  him,  and  killed  him  by  the 
side  ot  a  burning  pile  of  logs.  When 
he  was  found  he  had  a  bruise  on  his 
head  which  would  have  caused  his 
death,  and  his  body  was  sadly  burned 
in  his  feet  and  lower  limbs.  The 
body  was  wrapped  in  a  blanket  and 
carried  to  his  father's  house,  follow- 
ed by  a  lonely  widow,  afflicted  rela- 
tives, and  sympathizing  friends. 
The  funeral  was  afterwards  attended 
by  Rev.  True  Pattee  at  the  school 
house.    But  we  must  go  on. 

The  next  family  and  residence  was 
Doctor  Reman  M.  Clark.  They 
were  the  fourth  family  in  settlement, 
next  to  the  first  three,  and  equally 
honorable  with  the  three.  They 
came  in  about  a  year  after  Mr.  Can- 
field.  Dr.  Clark  was  a  practicing 
physician,  as  there  was  occasion, 
for  practice;  but  he  was  too  hu- 
mane and  generous  to  live  by  his 
profession.  He  traveled  through 
the  settlements  on  foot,  ministering 
to  tbe  diseases  of  all,  without  re- 
gard to  compensation.  If  they  were 
able  to  pay  it,  he  took  a  moderate 
fee ;  but  went  alike  at  the  call  of  the 
rich  or  the  poor,  without  expecta- 
tion of  reward. 

The  first  school  was  taught  in  his 
house;  Mrs.  Clark  was  the  teacher. 
He  once  went  to  join  a  mission 
among  the  Indians  at  Maumee,  but 
did  not  remain  long.  I  think  their 
daughter,  Hannah  Maria,  was  the 
first  person  I  ever  baptised.  The 
doctor  settled  on  the  south  east  cor- 
ner of  the  cross  roads,  a  mile  north 
of  the  center  line,  and  a  mile  from 
the  township  line  west.  The  south 
west  corner  on  the  same  cross  roads 
was  ofiered  for  a  burying  ground, 
and  used  to  some  extent  for  that 
purpose.  But  it  was  vacated,  except 
a  small  lot  enclosed  by  Mr.  Justin 
Sherman.  Some  of  the  bodies  were 
taken  up,  and  removed  to  other 
grounds,  but  there  still  reposes 
there,  some  precious  dust,  undistin- 


guished by  mortal  eyes  from  com- 
mon earth  yet  not  forgotten  ])y  Him 
who  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life. 
Among  others,  those  two  dear  oiie.s 
which  were  given  to  us  at  the 
house  of  Capt.,  Pierce.  They  died 
near  together,  at  the  ages  respei:- 
tively  of  four  and  two  years,  and 
were  buried  on  that  corner  West  of 
the  Corners,  between  that  and  the 
township  line,  were  two  fainiUes. 
Sheldon  Smith  who  came  in  the 
Autumn  of  1819,  and  liis  Mher-in- 
law,  Silas  French,  who  came  in  the 
Spring  following.  Mr.  French  hail 
a  somewhat  numerous  family,  ainoni; 
whom  were  a  pair  of  twin  daughters 
who  so  much  resembled  each  other 
that  few  could  distinguish  them,  and 
it  was  common  when  either  of 
them  was  seen  alone  to  speak  of 
them  as  Jane  Amanda  French,  thu> 
giving  both  names  to  either  indis- 
criminately.   Both  are  since  dead. 

A  little  south  of  the  Four  Corners, 
and  opposite  the  place  of  Dr.  Clark 
was  the  residence  and  family  of 
Barsillia  S.  Hendrick.  He  came  also 
in  1819.  Abraham  Bronson,  a  broth 
er-in-law  of  Mr.  Hendrick,  came  in 
at  the  same  time.  Mrs.  Hendrick 
had  died  before  I  came  in  ;  and  not 
far  from  that  time  he  was  murrie<l 
again.  He  and  his  first  wife,  were 
among  those  who  united  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  first  Congregational 
Church.  Not  far  from  the  1st  of 
February  1830,  as  Mr.  Hendrick  wa.- 
returning  from  a  society's  meeting; 
at  the  center,  his  wife  with  him, 
who  had  been  to  make  a  call  by  the 
way,)  by  the  wrecking  of  his  sleigh, 
he  received  a  fatal  injury  I  rem 
which  he  died  in  less  than  twenty 
four  hours.  He  was  notfar  from  Mr. 
Merritt  Hyde's,  where  he  was  earned 
in,  and  where  he  died,  llis  bodv 
was  brought  home  to  his  house,  I 
think  it  was  on  Saturday,  and  hi- 
funeral  was  attended  in  the  nou 
school  house  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  next  familv   was   Phdo  bber 
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man,  brother  of  Justin.  They  came 
in  together.  He  and  his  wife  were 
Methodists,  and  he  was  the  class- 
leader.  A  man  of  quiet,  meek,  and 
christian  temper,  and  his  wife  like 
him.  His  religion  was  in  his  life 
more  than  in  many  words.  Nearly 
opposite  was  a  building  which  I  can 
not  distinctly  locate  or  fill.  The 
most  distinct  recollection  I  have  of 
it  was,  that  it  was  the  place  where 
I  attended  the  first  Methodist  meet- 
ing I  attended  in  Wakeman. 

The  next  habitation  and  family, 
was  that  of  Amos  Clark.  He  was  a 
brother  jof  Dr.  Clark,  and  Mrs.  Clark 
was  a  sister  of  Chester  Manville. 
The  next  was  Bela  Coe.  I  must 
stop  there  a  moment,  to  remark,  it 
was  the  place  where  I  stopped  first 
when  I  returned  from  Conn.,  with 
my  wife.  It  was  the  first  time  she 
had  ever  spent  a  night  in  a  log 
house.  She  was  from  the  midst  of 
the  ordinary  accommodations  and 
comforts  of  a  Connecticut  home. 
She  had  been  somewhat  accustomed 
to  city  life  in  New  York.  When  we 
retired  to  our  place  of  rest,  which 
was  nice  and  comfortable,  but  was 
in  the  corner  of  a  log  house,  with  a 
window  of  a  few  squares  of  glass 
set  in  the  deep  casement  which  the 
cutting  out  the  piece  of  a  large  log 
made  ;  she  explored  every  nook  and 
corner,  and  asioecially  the  deep  win- 
dow hole,  to  see  if  there  were  no 
bears  or  other  wild  animals  lodged 
there.  A  little  beyond  Mr.  Coe's 
were  the  Four  Corners,  made  by 
the  crossing  of  the  west  and  center 
roads ;  and  at  the  Corners  on  the 
north  east,  was  the  commencement 
of  a  frame  house,  being  built  by 
Isaac  Hill.  He  with  his  family  were 
living  on  the  south  west  corner,  in 
a  log  house,  afterward  the  re?idence 
of  Leverit  Hill,  his  son.  Isaac 
Hill  was  father-in-law  to  Mr.  Coe. 
He  was  the  first  blacksmith  in  the 
settlement.  The  families  came  from 
Rootstown,  Portage  county.    Lever- 


it  came  first,  about  the  time  Ches- 
ter Manville  came.  He  made  a 
clearing  before  his  father's  family 
came.  The  Spring  after  I  came  in, 
soon  after  I  was  installed  Pastor  of 
the  church,  Leverit  Hill  was  married 
to  Esther  Strong,  a  sister  of  Cyrus 
Strong.  The  father  soon  moved  in- 
to his  frame  house,  and  Leverit  and 
his  wife  took  possession  of  the  log 
house.  West  of  the  Corners,  on 
the  center  road  was  but  one  house, 
or  family,  that  was  Mrs.  Parson's  on 
the  west  township  line.  Her  hus- 
band had  committed  suicide  before 
I  came.  She  afterwards  married 
Ned  Melona.  South,  on  the  Clarks- 
field  road,  half  a  mile  from  the  Cor- 
ners, was  Samuel  R.  Barns.  His 
wife  was  a  sister  of  Capt.,  Pierce. 
Beyond  this  was  the  dismal  swamp, 
known  through  all  the  region  as 
Wakeman  woods.  No  settlement 
beyond  this  till  you  came  to  Clarks- 
field. 

East  of  the  Corners,  on  the  center 
road,  the  first  family  was  Merritt 
Hyde.  He  came  in  May  1823.  The 
Post  Office  was  a  few  years  at  his 
house.  A  cross  mail  from  Medina 
to  Norwalk  had  been  established, 
passing  through  on  the  east  and 
west  center  road.  A  son  of  Mr. 
Hyde  was  killed  by  being  thrown 
from  a  horse,  Sept.,  28,  1834,  not  far 
from  Captain  Joab  Squires  in  Flor- 
ence. North  east  from  Mr.  Hyde's 
about  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  off'  from  the  road  was  Marshall 
Johnson  and  family.  He  came  in 
as  a  hired  man  with  Capt.  Pierce. 
He  was  married  to  Marinda  Bradley 
in  October  1820.  It  was  the  first 
wedding  in  the  settlement.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev. 
Nathan  Smith,  a  Methodist  Preacher, 
at  the  house  of  Abraham  Bronson. 
So  the  first  funerals  and  the  first 
wedding  were  at  the  same  house. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  had  a  numer- 
ous family,  thirteen  children.  The 
next  family  east    of  Mr.  Hyde,  on 
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the  center  road,  was  Marcus  French, 
son  of  Silas  French.  East  of  his 
lot  a  road  ran  south,  may  be  half  or 
three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  there 
were  Gusham  Shelton  and  family. 
The  next  building  east  of  Marcus 
French,  on  the  center  road,  on  the 
north  side  was  a  log  school  house, 
known  as  the  center  school  house. 
It  was  also  used  as  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, alternately  with  the  north  west 
school  house.  It  was  succeeded,  I 
think  in  1830,  by  a  good  substantial 
frame  school  house,  with  a  stand 
which  might  make  a  desk  for  a  teach- 
er, or  a  pulpit  lor  a  preacher.  Next 
to  the  school  house,  near  the  cross 
roads,  where  the  east  and  west  cen- 
ter road  is  intersected  by  the  mill 
road,  on  the  north  west  corner,  were 
Burton  French  and  family,  brother 
of  Marcus  French.  At  the  center, 
on  the  south  west  corner  lot,  was 
Justus  Minor  and  family.  He  came 
in  1821,  and  first  occupied  the  north 
west  school  house,  till  he  could  pre- 
pare a  home  at  the  center.  Mrs. 
Minor  died  soon  after  their  arrival, 
at  the  school  house,  she  was  buried 
at  the  center.  Before  the  funeral 
a  path  was  under-brushed  from  the 
school  house  to  the  center  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  mournful  pro- 
fession. About  two  miles  through 
the  dense  forest,  the  precious 
remains  were  borne  to  their  resting 
place  in  midst  of  the  woods.  Before 
I  came  Mr.  Minor  had  married  Miss 
Delia  Palmer  from  Fitchville.  At 
the  time  father  Minor  settled  at  the 
center  there  was  probably  no  settle- 
ment nearer  than  Dr.  Clark's  and 
Mr.  Hendrick's.  He  brought  with 
him  an  earnest  zeal  to  establish 
religious  institutions.  He  had  lived 
through  a  painful  strife  and  division 
in  Woodbury  Connecticut,  growing 
out  of  the  location  of  churches. 
His  theory  was  that  the  center  was 
the  place  for  the  church ;  and  to 
secure  it  there,  he  planted  himself 
there,  and  made   all  the    arrange- 


ments in  his  own  mind  for  carrying 
his  theory  out.  As  a  proof  of  the 
solid  conviction  of  his  theory  in  his 
own  mind,  when  his  wife  died,  a  few 
weeks  after  he  came  lie  had  her 
carried  and  buried  a  few  rods  west 
of  the  center  stake,  on  the  border 
of  ground  he  purposed  for  a  ceme- 
tery. After  I  came  as  we  were  in 
the  woods  one  day,  a  little  east  of 
the  center,  he  showed  me  the  min- 
ister's lot,  and  a  beautiful  site  for  a 
house,  with  a  sweet  spring  ot  water 
near  by.  His  theory  was  beautiful, 
and  had  he  the  means  he  would 
have  carried  it  out.  But  it  died 
before  him,  and  his  very  sincere 
attempt  to  avoid  division  belbre  it 
should  be  made,  came  very  near 
making  a  division  which  would 
have  been  difficult  to  heal.  He 
practiced  great  self-denial,  to  carry 
out  his  theory  ;  but  providence  chd 
not  favor  it.  The  mill  was  fixed 
half  a  mile  north  of  the  center,  and 
its  attractions,  and  the  ability  of 
those  who  projected  it,  were  too 
strong  for  his  theory.  The  settle- 
ment increased  about  the  mill  faster 
than  about  the  center;  and  ulti- 
mately the  meeting  houses  fell 
between  them. 

But  we  must  not  leave  lather 
Minor  and  his  family  here.  I  have 
reason  to  remember  them  with 
much  affection  and  gratitude.  I 
spent  much  of  the  first  winter  I  was 
in  the  settlement  in  his  family.  He 
had  offered  to  board  a  minister  a 
year,  if  they  might  have  one.  I  did 
not  indeed  take  up  his  ollbr  lit  orally, 
but  I  carried  my  trunk  there,  or 
rather  he  brought  it  there  for  me; 
there  I  had  my  study  in  the  little 
bed-room  which  looked  out  on  the 
o-arden;  and  there  1  heard  many  of 
the  incidents  of  early  seltlemont 
When  he  first  went  in  to  chop,  be- 
fore he  was  familiar  willi  the  music 
of  the  forest,  one  night,  hearing  an 
owl,  he  sup])0sed  it  was  some  person 
lost  in  the  woods,  and  went  out  and 
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called,  responsive  to  the  cry,  hoping 
to  lead  some  lost  wanderer  to  his 
hut.  On  one  Sabbath,  after  they 
had  made  some  improvement  and 
were  raising  some  stock,  while  the 
family  had  gone  to  meeting  at  the 
north  western  school  house,  he 
heard  trouble  about  the  hog-pen. 
He  crex)t  from  his  bed,  took  a  gun 
that  was  in  the  house,  and  went 
forth  to  ascertain  the  difficulty.  A 
bear  was  making  love  to  his  pigs. 
He  loaded,  and  fired,  and  the  bear 
fled.  But  he  had  not  strength  to 
follow.  When,  however,  the  fam- 
ily came  home,  they  set  the  dog  on 
the  track,  and  they  soon  found 
bruin  dead,  having  been  mortally 
wounded  by  his  shot.  Soon  after 
I  came  there,  one  evening  about 
sunset,  I  heard  the  most  unearthly 
sounds  which  had  ever  saluted  my 
ears.  It  seemed  like  a  strange  com- 
mingling of  all  the  discordant  noises 
1  had  ever  heard.  Calves  and  dogs, 
and  cats  and  horses,  could  hardly 
have  made  greater  variety,  or  more 
discordant  music.  It  was  a  pack  of 
wolves,  holding  carnival  a  little 
east  of  the  center,  where  some  one 
had  lately  killed  a  deer,  and  left 
portions  of  the  body  behind,  after 
dressing  it.  It  was  the  nearest  and 
most  distinct  that  I  ever  heard 
a  pack  of  wolves. 

After  I  returned  the  second  season, 
bringing  my  wife  with  me,  we 
spent  a  few  Aveeks  at  the  same  place, 
occupying  the  same  room,  while 
we  were  making  preparation  for 
house  keei3ing.  On  the  Sabbath,  the 
meeting  was  at  the  center,  and  the 
traveling  being  muddy,  they  yoked 
up  the  oxen  and  put  them  to  a  cart, 
and  the  ladies  rode  to  meeting  in 
that  style.  Of  coarse  it  was  report- 
ed back  to  our  friends  in  Conn. 
A  sister  of  Mrs.  Betts  in  reply  says, 
now  we  know  all  about  Ohio,  if  they 
ride  to  meeting  in  a  cart.  But  the 
kind  ness  and  delicacy  of  the  hospi- 
tality made  amends  for   all  lack  of 


style  in  the  manner  or  furniture.  The 
Mrs.  Minor  whom  I  found  and  left 
there  was  among  the  choice  spirits 
of  society  Without  disparaging  any 
others,  it  was  doubtless  true,  Mrs. 
Pierce  and  Mrs.  Mmor  were  among, 
and  high  among,  the  leading  females 
of  our  church,  if  not  of  the  com- 
munity. Very  unlike,  in  many 
respects,  they  were  very  much  alike 
in  their  generosity,  and  hospitality. 
I  have  often  remembered  with 
gratitude  their  kindnesses,  and  have 
almost  as  often  smiled,  at  the  differ- 
ence of  their  expressions,  in  the  acts 
done,  as  characteristic  of  the  two 
persons.  One  would  bring  in  a 
piece  of  broad  side  pork,  or  a  ham, 
or  a  pail  of  soap ;  the  other  would 
bring  a  fine  chicken,  nicely  dressed, 
or  a  bowl  of  preserves  or  a  plate 
of  honey.  All  good,  all  useful  in  a 
family,  all  very  benevolently  given. 
I  need  not  tell  which  gift  came 
from  which  person.  They  both  ex- 
pressed the  same  love,  they  both 
drew  forth  the  same  gratitude. 
But  we  must  leave  father  Minor; 
yet  before  leaving  I  must  allude^  to 
a  singular  matrimonial  connection 
in  the  family.  There  was  a  grand 
daughter  of  father  Minor,  who  came 
later  and  joined  the  family,  Eliza 
Curtis  who  used  to  call  him  grand- 
pa ;  and  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Minor 
who  visited  there,  and  used  to  call 
him  brother  Minor.  In  course  of 
time  the  two  became  one,  and 
father  Minor  became  brother  to  his 
grand-daughter,  and  grand  father  to 
his  brother  Palmer. 

The  next  family  in  order  was  Mr. 
Kufus  Bunco.  They  occupied  the 
north  eastern  center  lot,  and  at 
that  point  the  road  began  to  angle  a 
few  degrees  south  of  east  probably 
to  find  a  favorable  crossing  place 
over  the  Vermillion  river.  Mrs. 
Bunco  had  a  sister  living  with  her, 
whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice  soon.  Becween  Mr.  Bunce 
and  the  river  was  Cyrus  Strong    He 
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had  also  a  sister  living  with  them, 
Esther  Strong,  already  mentioned 
as  Mrs.  Leveritt  Hill.  It  was  at 
Mr.  Strong's  that  I  performed  my 
first  marriage  ceremony  in  the  place, 
if  not  the  first  which  I  ever  per- 
formed. The  next  family  was 
across  the  river.  Mr.  Peter  Sherman, 
and  with  him  boarded  Isaac  Todd, 
who  was  making  a  clearing  still 
beyond,  which  was  the  ultima-thule 
of  improvement,  in  that  direction. 
Mr.  Todd  afterwards  married  the 
sister  of  Mrs.  Bunce,  already  men- 
tioned, and  settled  on  the  improve- 
ment he  was  making.  His  twin 
brother  Kneeland,  soon  coming  in, 
subsequently  married  another  sister 
of  Mrs.  Bunce,  and  settled  with  or 
near  his  brother  Isaac.  These 
brothers  so  strongly  resemble  each 
other  as  to  be  often  confounded, 
and  few  could  tell  them  apart. 
Even  their  wives  did  not  always 
know  them  at  once  when  coming 
in.  There  was  in  the  family  a  strong 
resemblance.  It  was  once  happily, 
though  in  mournful  circumstances, 
turned  to  good  account.  A  son  of 
one  of  the  brothers  died  in  the 
army,  and  was  buried  among  the 
promiscuous  slain.  The  father  sub- 
sequently went  to  bring  home  the 
body.  Two  graves  were  found 
marked  with  the  same  name.  They 
commenced  disinterring  one  of  the 
bodies,  when  a  negro,  who  had  aided 
in  the  burial,  seeing  the  father, 
said,  "1  think  that  is  not  the  right 
grave,  the  man  who  was  buried  in 
this  grave  looked  very  much  like 
you,  massa."  The  negro  hint  was 
regarded.  They  changed  the  place 
of  digging,  and  found  the  body  they 
sought. 

Keturning  from  this  direction  to 
the  corner  near  Burton  French,  we 
follow  that  road  south  almost  to 
Clarksfield  hue,  and  there  find  in  the 
woods  Lewis  Beers;  with  one  family 
beyond,  Marcellus  Booth.  But  in 
getting  there,  I  might  have  mention- 


ed, that  Brandy  Creek,  on  that  road, 
was  not  yet  passable,  on  account  of 
its  bold  blulF  bank  on  the  north, 
and  was  shunned  by  horses  and 
teams,  by  going  around  by  Mr. 
Bunco's  on  the  east  road,  and  then 
returning  south-west  to  find  the 
road  again.  I  remember  it,  because 
I  once  turned  quite  around  in  pass- 
ing through  the  woods,  and  found 
myself  ^oing  to  Clarksfield  wlion  I 
intended  to  be  returning.  From 
Mr.  French's  corners  north,  was 
half  a  mile  to  Mr.  James  Wilson's. 
His  house  was  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Vermillion  river,  and  the  mill, 
of  which  he  was  the  miller  on  the 
other  side,  a  few  rods  further  south, 
or  up  stream.  The  river  was  already 
spanned  b}^  a  substantial  bridge, 
built  a  few  years  before.  Mr.  Wil- 
son was  one  of  natures  noblemen. 
Without  any  special  early  advanta- 
ges, he  was  intelligent ;  and  with- 
out any  thing  to  begin  with,  but 
his  character  and  his  prudence  and 
industry,  he  was  in  possession  of  a 
good  farm,  considerably  improved. 
For  his  intelligence  he  was  very 
much  indebted  to  his  love  of  news- 
paper reading.  He  had  nuich  gen- 
eral, and  especially,  political  infor- 
mation. His  temperance  experience 
is  worth  relating.  At  that  time  a'^ 
a  Home  Missionary,  I  had  sent  to 
me  a  temperance  paper,  the  Jour- 
nal of  Humanity,  published  at 
Andover,  Mass.  Knowing  his  love 
for  newspapers,  I  was  accustomed 
to  hand  it  to  him.  Like  all  the  rest, 
he  was,  as  he  regarded  it.  a  mod- 
erate drinker  i.  e.  He  kept  Ins 
barrel  of  whisky  in  the  house,  took 
his  drink  before  breakfast,  then  be 
fore  dinner,  and  treated  his  Inends 
freely  as  thev  called.  In  readinc 
the  paper,  he  found  much  said 
about  persons  becoming  m temper- 
ate before  thev  were  aware  ol  it. 
So  much  was  said,  that  he  roso  ved 
that  he  would  know  if  lie  had  an 
appetite  formed.     He   resolved    to 
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try  it  for  one  week,  to  do  without 
it.  He  soon  found  he  had  no  appe- 
tite for  his  breakfast  without  his 
morning  dram.  He  then  found  a 
great  craving  for  something  at  about 
eleven  o'clock.  He  was  soon  con- 
vinced, that  his  appetite  for  in toxi-- 
eating  drinks  was  formed ;  and  like 
a  man  of  sense  and  resolution,  as  he 
was,  he  resolved  to  do  without  it ; 
and'he  signed  the  total  abstinence 
pledge.  Not  long  after  his  stomach 
and  head  were  cleansed  of  this  evil 
spirit,  the  spirit  of  God  came,  and 
took  possession;  and  he  took  his 
position  among  the  people  of  God. 
Another  temperance  converison 
might  have  been  mentioned  in  pass- 
ing, which  took  place  the  first  winter 
I  was  in  the  settlement.  It  was  one 
of  those  cases  where  Satan  over-acts 
himself,  and  defeats  his  own  work. 
During  the  winter  of  1829,  there 
was  a  deer  hunt.  A  large  tract  was 
surrounded,  and  the  driving  in,  was 
on  the  river  bottom  at  the  mills  in 
Brownhelm.  After  the  fray  the 
hunters  returned.  The  Wakeman, 
company  called  on  their  return,  at 
the  tavern  at  Florence  Corners,  cold 
and  hungry;  and,  as  custom  was, 
took  something  to  drink.  One  of 
the  company,  without  thinking  of 
his  empty  stomach,  and  chilled 
limbs,  found  himself  unable  to  re- 
turn any  farther  without  being 
brought  on  a  sled.  When  he  be- 
came sober  he  sought  the  temper- 
ance pledge  and  signed  it.  It  was 
Isaac  Todd.  That  temperance 
pledge  is  historical;  though  what 
ever  became  of  it  I  cannot  tell.  It 
was,  probably,  the  first  one  in  the 
county.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Huron,  in  Milan,  Jan- 
uar}^  1829,  the  subjectof  temperance 
was  brought  up  and  discussed;  a 
resolution  and  pledge  were  adopted, 
and  signed  by  most,  or  all,  of  the 
members  present.  I  was  then  a 
new  member  of  the  Presbytery,  and 
a  kind  of  itinerant  missionary ;  and 


the  pledge  was  committed  to  me, 
to  get  signers.  I  brought  it  with 
me  into  Wakeman,  and  a  Society 
was  formed.  I  cannot  give  its  his- 
tory, but  this  was  the  origin  of  the 
pledge.  I  have  known  of  none  in 
the  county  before  it.  But  we  must 
cross  the  river  a  moment  at  the 
mill  and  then  travel  on.  The  Mills 
were  known  as  Oanfield  and  Pierce's 
Mills.  There  were  at  that  time,  a 
saw-mill,  and  a  grist-mill.  The  saw- 
mill was  built  first.  (But  for  partic- 
ulars see  Fire  Lands  Pioneer  1859.) 
Near  by  the  Mills  was  a  log  house, 
which,  at  the  time  I  came  in,  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  John  Brooks,  living 
Avith  the  mother  of  Kussel  Barnes, 
whose  husband  was  still  living.  By 
a  little  of  that  diplomacy,  for  which 
he  was  somewhat  celebrated,  he 
had  led  her  to  think  she  was  re- 
leased from  her  husband,  and  she 
consented  to  marry  him.  The  con- 
nection was  illegal,  and  after  the 
necessary  steps  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  they  were  legally  married, 
early  in  the  summer  of  1830.  That 
wedding  may  be  worth  relating. 
Mrs.  Barnes  was  a  professing  chris- 
tian, and  the  church  with  which  she 
was  connected  in  Connecticut,  called 
her  to  an  account,  through  the  church 
in  Wakeman,  for  the  manner  in  which 
she  was  living.  She  confessed  her 
fault  and  relinguished  her  relation  to 
Mr.  Brooks,  and  just  at  the  time  she 
was  restored  to  the  church,  intelli- 
gence came  ot  the  death  of  her 
husband.  They  had  not  lived  to- 
gether for  a  long  course  of  years. 
After  his  death  she  was  willing  to 
live  with  Mr.  Brooks  if  they  were 
married.  I  applied  to  the  Court  and 
obtained  a  license  for  them.  I  called 
on  them  toAvards  evening  one  day 
after  a  shower.  They  lived  then 
where  Mr.  Camp  since  lives.  She 
was  in  the  house,  and  he  was  in  the 
garden  pulling  weeds,  or  hoeing, 
with  his  pants  and  shirt  sleeves  rolled 
up  for  his  business.    He  came  in, 
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and  I  told  him  what  I  had  done,  and 
I  was  ready  to  unite  them  in  mar- 
riage. I  had  taken  witnesses  with 
me.  He  thought  they  were  married 
enough,  but  to  satisfy  her  conscience 
he  stood  up  as  he  was,  and  they  were 
married  and  lived  together  happily. 
The  house  at  the  Mill  was  the  only 
habitation  in  that  direction  east  of 
the  river.  Keturning,  at  the  north 
from  Mr.  Wilson's,  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile,  on  the  Eiver  road,  was 
Mr.  Woodward  Todd  and  wife,  they 
were  occupying  an  unfinished  frame 
house.  At  Stone  Brook,  this  road 
was  met  by  the  cross  road  from  the 
west,  which  had  passed  by  Dr.  Clark's. 
At  the  junction  of  these  two  roads 
on  the  north  east  corner  Nathan 
Downs  had  commenced  an  improve- 
ment, between  Mr.  Wilson's  and  Mr. 
Todd's.  There  was  no  family,  build- 
ing, or  improvement,  between  Mr. 
Down  and  Dr.  Clark.  I  must  stop  at 
Mr.  Todd's  for  a  little  personal  his- 
tory. On  my  return  the  second  sea- 
son, with  my  wife,  this  was  the  house 
where  we  commenced  our  first 
housekeeping.  After  a  few  weeks 
among  the  different  families,  while 
we  were  making  the  needful  prepara- 
tions, we  at  length  occupied,  as  a 
family,  the  front  part  of  Mr.  Todd's 
house,  with  privileges  of  cellar, 
kitchen,  and  chamber.  From  them 
we  received  nothing  but  kindness, 
while  we  were  making  our  first  ex- 
periments at  domestic  economy  and 
family  order.  Here  I  would  love  to 
stop,  and  draw,  if  possible,  a  portrait 
of  that  truly  excellent  and  noble 
woman  whom  I  brought  in  with  me, 
and  who  with  me  shared  the  labors, 
trials,  joys,  and  afflictions  of  seven 
years  pioneer  life  among  you.  I 
despair  of  doing  justice  to  the  pic- 
ture, but  I  cannot  forbear  drawing 
some  of  the  outlines.  Endowed  by 
nature  with  intelligence  and  eminent 
social  disposition,  yet  restrained  by 
a  lovely  female  modesty,  whicha  void- 
ed any  obtrusion  of  her  virtues,  and 


early  brought  under  the  power  ol' 
religious  principle,  which  led  her  to 
take  the  place  of  duty  at  any  sacri- 
fice, she  came  into  thfs  new  country 
with  more  sacrifice  of  feeling  Ihaii 
most  new-comers  experience.  8he 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  inotlier 
less  family  of  children.  She  liad 
some  peculiar  reasons  for  gloomy 
thoughts  of  Ohio  ;  her  family  were 
near  neighbors  to  the  Seymour  fami- 
ly, one  of  whom,  Samuel  Seymour, 
was  killed  by  the  Indians  near  the 
Huron  river,  within  her  distinct  re- 
membrance. Ohio  was  associated  in 
her  mind  with  snakes  and  Indians. 
She  had  felt  that  the  last  place  she 
should  choose  for  a  residence  would 
be  Ohio.  But  when  rrovidcnce 
pointed  out  the  path  of  duty,  she 
forsook  all,  and  prepared  to  meet  all, 
with  a  christian  self-denial,  and  moral 
courage  which  was  truly  Jieroic.  No 
one  who  had  not  access  to  her  do- 
mestic and  personal  history,  could 
have  known  the  trial  she  went 
through,  in  her  short  residence 
among  the  privations  and  labors  of 
a  new  country.  The  change  from 
the  comforts  of  a  well  furnished 
home,  eas.y  intercourse  with  society, 
and  abundant  religious  privilci^es,  to 
a  solitary  home,  shut  olf  by  woods 
in  every  direction  from  ncii^dihors, 
and  on  theSabbath, either  reniaiuinfi: 
alone  in  the  woods  or  riding  on  an 
ox  sled  to  meeting,  it  was  a  trial  of 
her  devotion,  but  it  never  fountl  it 
faltering.  Her  earthly  trials  woro 
heavenly  discipline  to  her  soul.  As 
a  wife,  as  a  mother,'  as  a  neighbor, 
her  christian  principles  always  ac 
companied  her  conduct.  Thousxh 
called  topass  through  scenes  of  deiM> 
affliction,  probably  no  one  remem- 
bers a  murmuring  word,  and  in  all 
her  intercourse  with  this  people, 
while  we  recieved,  not  him:  but 
kindness  to  be  remembered,  sho 
has  probably  left  nothing  here  but 
consistency  to  be  recalled.  In  re- 
spect to  her  domestic  habits,  it  was 
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only  her  prudence  and  economy,  and 
willing  self-denial,  which  enabled  us 
to  live  so  comfortably  as  we  did, 
while  we  were  among  you.  One 
who  knew  her  well,  and  who  had 
often  shared  the  hospitality  of  our 
board,  said  to  me  once,  "Brother 
Betts,  your  wife  with  half  the  means 
will  make  double  the  comfort  which 
some  other  housekeepers  would 
make,  while  working  in  the  midst  of 
abundance."  Her  last  end  was 
beautifully  sublime.  On  a  Sabbath 
a  few  days  before  her  death,  I  re- 
mained at  home  with  her  in  the 
evening,  after  a  communion  season 
in  the  church  at  Lyme.  Alluding  to 
her  spiritu^al  state,  she  said  to  me,  in 
substance,  "If  you  and  the  church 
have  had  as  pleasant  a  season  in  chris- 
tian fellowship  at  the  sacrament,  as  I 
have  had  in  communion  with  my  God 
and  Saviour,  it  has  been  a  profitable 
season"  At  the  close,  when  inquired 
of  with  regard  to  her  peace  of  mind, 
she  replied  in  substance,  "her  work 
for  eternity  had  been  done  long  ago, 
and  now  she  had  nothing  to  do  but 
die."  As  her  soul  departed,  she 
closed  her  eyes  with  a  force,  which 
expressed  a  tear  which  stood  on  her 
face,  as  it  lay  quiet  and  beautiful,  as 
touched  by  the  angel  of  death.  Some 
of  the  brethren  from  this  place  went 
out  to  Lyme  to  her  funeral;  but 
those  whom  I  distinctly  remember 
have  since  followed  her  in  the  way 
of  all  the  earth,  and  I  trust  have  en- 
tered with  her  into  rest.  I  remem- 
ber especially,  Capt.  Pierce  and  Mr. 
Wilson. 

I  would  gladly  stop  here,  but  I 
may  not,  without  visiting  two  more 
families  in  the  settlement  as  it  was 
when  I  first  came.  A  short  distance 
north  of  Mr.  Todd's  was  the  family 
and  residence  of  Mr.  Lucius  Tomlin- 
son  ;  their  house  was  immediately  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill  which  descended 
to  the  river  bottom.  Still  north  of 
them,  this  bank  curved  to  the  east 
with  the   bend  of  the  river,  and  at 


the  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile, 
and  back  from  the  north  road,  was 
the  family  and  residence  of  Mr. 
Erastus  French.  They  had  a  numer- 
ous family  of  daughters.  This  was 
the  last  family  in  that  direction. 

This  completes  the  physical  and 
social  geography  of  Wakeman, 
thirty-nine  years  "^  ago.  Those  who 
have  in  imagination,  gone  over  the 
ground  with  me,  from  point  to  point, 
with  the  present  condition  of  roads, 
and  farms,  and  buildings,  in  mind, 
will  have  but  a  faint  impression  of 
the  map.  Instead  of  your  present 
well  made  roads,  imagine  swails 
crossed  by  long  log  ways  ;  imagine 
deep  mud  holes,  and  shun  paths, 
turning  off  into  the  woods;  instead 
of  large  clearings,  divided  into  con- 
venient lots,  imagine  small  improve- 
ments, fenced  in  with  rails  in  front, 
and  much  of  the  rear  with  brush 
fence ;  instead  of  well  fenced  roads, 
open  woods ;  and  instead  of  well 
built,  and  elegantly  painted  houses, 
but  four  or  five  framed  houses  in 
the  township ;  and  then  you  may 
have  some  idea  of  what  has  been 
passing  through  the  minds  of  the 
few  early  pioneers,  while  we  have 
been  taking  this  rambling  view  of 
this  settlement  in  its  early  state. 

The  eight  years  of  my  residence 
here  did  not  very  much  extend  the 
boundaries  of  the  settlement,  though 
it  did  considerable  towards  increas- 
ing the  population,  in  the  part 
already  open;  and  improving  that 
which  was  begun.  Frame  buildings 
went  up,  in  the  place  of  log  houses. 
New  families  came  in,  attracted  by 
relatives  already  in  the  settlement. 
Lots  were  taken  up,  and  occupied, 
between  those  which  had  been 
already  improved;  and  in  some 
instances  improvements  were  sold, 
and  new  grounds  taken  up  and 
opened.  A  few  families  pressed 
father  out  into  the  woods.  The  mill 
property  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Jabez   Hanford,  who  built  a  good 
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frame  house  n-)ar  it  while  his  son 
Edwin  Hanford  purchased  and  set- 
tled on  a  lot  still  east.  Hiram  llum- 
sey,  a  brother-in-law  of  Mrs.  Bunco, 
after  stopping  a  short  time  in  the  log 
house  at  the  mill,  took  up  land  still 
east  of  Mr.  E.  Hanford.  Mr.  Rumsej^ 
was  burned  out.  Erastus  French 
sold  his  improvement  to  a  Mr.  Bost- 
wick,  and  went  still  farther  north. 
Families  settled  between  Leverit 
Hill  and  Mrs.  Parson's.  Mr.  Hall- 
and  afterwards  Mr.  Peck,  went  south 
of  the  farm  where  Mr.  Russel  Barnes 
after  Mr.  Peckham,  and  then  Mr. 
Haskins  lived,  on  the  Clarksfield 
road.  Captain  Bell  with  his  son 
Martin,  both  with  families,  went  into 
the  neighborhood  of  Isaac  and 
Kneeland  Todd,  with  whom  there 
was  some  family  connection.  Mr. 
Wilson  gave  three  acres  of  ground 
for  a  parsonage,  on  which,  by  the 
joint  labors  of  the  Congregational 
Society,  and  myself,  a  house  Avas 
built,  which  Mr.  Wilson  subsequent- 
ly purchased.  A  dwelling  house 
was  built  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
River,  near  by,  opposite  the  mill, 
by  Burton  French,  and  occupied 
afterwards  by  a  Mr.  Tillinghast,  who 
built  a  blacksmith's  shop.  On  the 
same  road,  south  of  the  center  road. 
Brandy  Creek  was  bridged,  a  saw- 
mill built  near  the  bridge,  and  some 
families  settled  south  of  the  Creek. 
Lewis  Sherman,  and  Uncle  John 
Brooks  made  improvements  between 
Dr.  Clark's  and  Nathan  Down's  im- 
provement. Lemuel  Pierce  having 
married  Eunice  Burr,  built  east  of 
the  bridge,  near  where  the  rail  road 
now  crosses  the  River.  A  number 
of  families  went  into  the  Avoods 
north  of  the  mill,  and  made  some 
openings,  but  made  little  progress. 
They  were  many  of  them  addicted 
to  intemperance,  and  they  were 
sadly  accommodated  by  a  distillery 
established  near  the  mill.  It  did 
not  stand  long,  but  long  enough  to 
work  much    evil    in    the    families 


whose  habits  were  inclined  to  drink. 
Aniong  those  f^unilies  north  of  the 
mill,  there  were  some  persons,  who, 
in  different  circumstances,  mi^dit' 
have  been  ornaments  in  society. 
I  shall  always  remember  a  senti- 
ment expressed  by  one  of  tlie  hidics, 
whose  husband  was  intemperate. 
Trying,  as  best  I  could,  to  minister 
instruction  and  comlbrt,  in  view  of 
her  trials;  and  endeavoring  to  uri^e 
patience,  and  submission  to  the 
providence  of  God,— she  replied, 
with  some  earnestness,  she  felt  as 
though  she  could  submit  to  trials 
directly  from  the  hand  of  (Tod,  with- 
out repining;  but  when  she  saw 
a  wicked  hand  of  man  in  it,  it  was 
difficult  to  submit.  Tliese  families 
did  not  remain  long;  but  the  sni.dl 
improvements  they  had  made  were 
bought,  I  think  by  Minot  l^ierce, 
who  married  a  niece  of  Mrs.  .Man- 
ville,  Susan  Curtis,  and  settled  there. 
Changes  took  place  at  the  center. 
Father  Minor,  and  his  son  Cyrus  sold 
out  to  Mr.  Bunce,  fother'  of  J)r. 
Bunco,  and  both  the  Bunce  families 
moved  in,  probably  in  183-1  or  Is.'};'). 
Some  families  settled  between  lUir- 
ton  French's  &  Mr.  AVilson's.  Wood- 
ward Todd  sold  to  a  Mr.  Wheeler. 
0.  C.  Canfield,  having  married  the 
daughter  of  Jabez  Hanford  settled 
where  the  mother  of  Eben  Warner 
lived,  when  I  came  in,  and  another 
saw-mill  was  built  east  of  his  hou^e, 
on  Chapelle  creek.  Among  the  addi- 
tional inhabitants,  1  may  not  Ibri^ei 
Dr.  Isaac  Curtis.  He  was  the  lather 
of  the  second  wife  of  Isaac  Hill, 
and  came  in  with  her  1  lhiid<  in  tin* 
fall  or  winter  of  1S29,  or  lS:i(K  He 
was  a  revolutionary  soldier;  an 
intelligent  man,  especially  on  reliir- 
ious  subjects.  I  shall  never  tbr^^et 
ins  examination,  on  adnnssion  to 
the  church.  Understanding  some- 
thing of  the  habit  of  his  mind,  I 
left  him  to  give  his  own  account  of 
liis  rehgious  views.  He  connncnced, 
and  gave  one  of  the  most  clear,  eon- 
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nected,  and  practical  exhibitions  of 
christian  faith  and  practice,  which  I 
ever  heard.  But  he  was  subject  to 
sad  seasons  of  spiritual  darkness 
from  a  hypocondriacal  temperament. 
It  was  sad  to  dwell  in  the  house 
with  him  at  those  times.  I  remem- 
ber a  remark  of  his  daughter.  She 
pitied  a  dog,  who  dwelt  in  the  house 
with  a  hypocondriac.  But  in  his 
lucid  moods,  he  was  a  cheerful,  con- 
sistent christian. 

There  were  two  or  three  seasons 
of  special  religious  interest  while  I 
was  here.  As  I  have  no  record  of 
them,  the  imijressions  are  not  dis- 
tinct in  my  mind.  A  few  were 
gathered  in  soon  after  I  settled,  with- 
out any  special  meetings.  A  few 
years  after,  a  meeting,  of  considera- 
ble interest,  was  held  several  days, 
at  the  center  school  house.  If  I 
remember,  the  subjects  of  grace,  at 
that  time,  were  received  to  the 
church  subsequently  at  a  communion 
season  held  in  Dr.  Clark's  unfinished 
barn.  The  last  special  meeting  was 
held  under  the  tent;  conducted  by 
Brest.  Mahan.  I  left  not  many 
months  after  the  meeting,  and  may 
not  be  qualified  to  give  the  history 
of  its  results.  I  have  neither  head 
or  heart  to  trace  the  ecclesiastical 
changes  which  have  taken  place 
here.  For  the  organization  of 
churches,  and  the  building  of  houses 
of  worship,  I  refer  to  the  article 
already  alluded  to  in  the  Fire  Lands 
Bioneer.  For  later  history,  we  must 
look  to  the  observation  and  memory 
of  younger  inhabitants.  I  rejoice 
in  the  marks  of  worldly  prosperity 
manifest,  and  in  the  evidence  of  a 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  cause 
of  Christ. 

A  grateful  tribute  of  respect  is 
due  to  the  early  settlers,  for  the 
character  for  enterprise,  intelligence, 
and  morality,  which  your  place  sus- 
tains. The  early  settlers  were  active, 
industrious  men,  stirring  and  thor- 
ough.   A  man  riding  rapidly,  was 


said  to  be  "riding  on  a  Wakeman 
trot."  As  evidence  of  intelligence, 
the  settlement  furnished  many  school 
teachers  for  adjoining  townships. 
Our  schools  were  early  taught  by 
persons  some  of  whom  were  subse- 
quently distinguished  in  public  life. 
Among  them  J.  M.  IJoot,  Esq.,  after- 
wards a  member  of  Congress ;  also 
B.  B.  Judson,  aitefwards  a  minister  of 
the  gospel.  The  Sabbath  was  early 
regarded.  Hunting  on  the  Sabbath 
was  considered  contrary  to  the  habits 
of  the  settlement.  The  report  of  a 
rifle  was  noticed  as  a  disorder  among 
them.  They  were  a  people  who 
went  to  meeting  on  the  Sabbath, 
from  the  beginning.  Some  remem- 
ber well  when  children,  walking  up  to 
Florence  to  meeting.  One  Sabbath, 
Lemuel  Fierce  and  his  brother  were 
going  in  this  way,  leading  their  sister, 
now  Mrs.  Dr.  Johnson,  and  they 
walked  directly  over  a  rattlesnake, 
without  seeing  it  till  they  had  passed. 

Snake  stories  might  be  told  to  any 
extent.  There  was  a  hole  in  the 
rocks  by  the  side  of  the  river,  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  Stone  Brook, 
where  in  the  spring  of  the  year  great 
numbers  were  found.  They  were 
killed  more  or  less  on  m}^  place  while 
I  lived  there,  and  at  one  time  I  fouud 
a  young  one  in  my  front  room.  The 
greatest  destruction  ever  made 
among  them  at  one  time,  was  proba- 
bly b}^  C.  C.  Canfield,  Lemuel  Fierce, 
and  another  person,  (name  not  re- 
membered.) They  were  at  work, 
not  (ar  from  the  bank  of  the  river. 
As  they  were  resting  with  their  hoes 
they  discovered  several  large  rattle- 
snakes on  a  bank  sunning  them- 
selves. They  succeeded  in  killing 
them.  They  were  females,  and  on 
lulling  them  the  3^oung  ones  crawled 
forth,  making  about  sixty  in  all. 
There  was  some  foundation  in  facts 
for  a  little  dread  of  snakes  in  the  new 
comers,  in  the  early  settlement. 

Such,  my  dear  hearers,  were  your 
ancestors;    and    such    the    circum- 
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stances  of  their  pioneer  life.  But 
what  do  I  now  behold  before  me? 
Instead  of  the  fathers,  have  come  up 
the  children,  and  these  bringing  their 
children,  and  even  their  children's 
children  with  them.  See  that  you 
honor  your    ancestors    by  handing- 


down,  safe  and  improved,  llie  privil- 
eges  they  have  given  you,  at  so  much 
toil  and  labor.  You  stand  on  van- 
tage ground  for  great  good  for  the 
future.  Dare  to  do  right.  Fear  God, 
and  honor  your  parents ;  and  may 
His  blessing  rest  upon  you. 


NOTES  ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  PERKINS  TOWNSHIP. 


BY  AMUS  FELT. 


In  looking  over  the  account  of 
the  organization  of  the  Township  of 
Perkins,  by  Judge  Parish,  I  see 
several  mistakes  and  several  omis- 
sions (§)  that  ought  to  be  corrected. 

The  first  and  second  sections  of  the 
Township  were  mainly  settled  by 
John  Beatty,  and  a  colony  he  brought 
wdth  him  from  Connecticut.  These 
colonists  were  of  the  true  Yankee 
stripe,  and  were  mostly  Methodists 
in  their  religious  tenets.  They  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  respectable  and 
wealthy  neighborhood.  They  early 
turned  their  attention  to  schools 
and  meetings ;  although  some  of 
them  afterward  had  considerable 
difficulty  v/ith  Mr.  Beatty  about  the 
title  to  their  lands. 

The  third  section  was  settled  by 
John  Dillingham  in  the  fall  of  1815. 
Soon  after,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Sanford  Silva  settled  on  the  third 
lot  north  of  Mr.  Dillingham.  He 
died  there  in  1819.    His  family,  a 

§  See  vol.  6,  p,  15.  Mr.  Felt  is  undoubtly  corrocl- 
in  his  account  of  the  elections.  The  acconut  in  vol. 
6,  was  given  on  the  authority  of  Julius  House  Esq., 
on  hearing  the  statement  of  Mr.  Felt,  he  concedes  his 
entire  accuracy. 


few  years  afterwards  moved  up  the 
creek  into  the  fourth  section,  and 
from  there  to  Sandusky  county. 

In  the  fourth  section,  I  think 
Thomas  James  must  have  been  the 
first  settler,  being  there  before  the 
war  of  1812,  and  was  probalily  the 
first  settler  in  the  Township. 

About  1815,  some  three  ()r  four 
lamihes,  by  the  names  of  Shipi)y  and 
Sprague  made  some  improvements 
and  built  log  houses  on  the  west 
side  of  the  creek  (Pi])e)  al)out  half 
way  between  Dillinghaiu  and 
James.  One  of  them  bull  I  near 
the  large  Sulphur  Springs.  'I'hoy 
stayed  but  a  year  or  two. 

In  the  Spring  of  181!),  a  Mr. 
Rogers  came  from  the  State  of  Now 
York,  with  his  family,  and  niovi;d 
into  the  log  house  that  Sprague  built 
near  the  Sulphur  Spring.  Ho  and 
four  of  his  children  died  there  in  the 
summer  and  fall   of  the   same  year. 

In  Nov.  ISIT,  Jusdis  Allen  canio 
on  with  a  large  family  and  took  up 
thelotnextnorliiof  .Mr.  Dillingham, 
and  buill    a   hewod  h^-:  houso,  and 
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the  next  year  a  framed  barn,  and 
then  opened  a  tavern.  He  died 
there  in  the  fall  of  1820.  In  Dec. 
1817  the  settlers  built  a  log  school 
house  a  little  north  of  Allen's  and 
Curtis  Allen  (a  son  of  Justus) 
taught  school  there  two  winters  in 
succession.  Mary  Silva  taught  the 
first  summer  school  there. 

In  the  Spring  of  1817,  William 
Watkins  came  on  with  his  family 
and  bargained  with  Beatty  for  con- 
siderable land  in  the  fourth  section, 
and  moved  into  one  of  the  Sprague 
houses.  He  afterwards  bargained 
for  the  saw-mill,  at  the  head  of  the 
rapids  of  Pipe  creek  about  two 
miles  from  Sandusky  City.  He  built 
a  frame  house  and  planked  it,  and 
lived  in  it  some  two  years.  In  the 
fall  of  1819  he,  in  company  wdth  a 
young  man  by  the  name  of  Fair- 
childs,  broke  open  the  store  of  Jen- 
nings &  Darling,  and  stole  a  trunk 
said  to  contain  about  one  thousand 
dollars,  belonging  to  the  Schooner 
Michigan,  or  to  the  Transportation 
Company,  in  Avhich  she  was  employ- 
ed. The  next  Spring  he  left  for  the 
Wabash  country.  He  w^as  brought 
1  ack  however,  in  the  w^inter  of  1821. 
After  lying  in  jail  several  months, 
he  was  tried  but  got  clear;  some 
said  that  it  was  Masonry  that  cleared 
him. 

The  causes  that  led  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  township,  and  its  separa- 
tion from  Oxford  (township)  were 
these.  The  elections  and  town  busi- 
ness were  held  and  done  at  Bloom 
ingville.  This  caused  the  Perkins 
folks  to  go  from  four  to  five  miles 
to  do  their  town  business,  and  as 
true  Yankees  they  thought  time  was 
as  good  as  money. 

They  did  not  like  to  be  called  off 
so  far  away,  and  they  concluded  to 
let  the  Oxford  peoi)le  know  that  they 
were  the  strongest  part}^ ;  and  that 
they  might  have  the  town  divided, 
or  might  some  day  come  to  them. 
About  the   1st  of  June  1817  there 


was  to  be  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
elected.  A  night  or  two  before  the 
election,  the  Yankees  got  together 
and  nominated  Julius  House  for  their 
candidate,  and  on  the  day  of  the 
election  every  voter  w^ent  to  the 
polls  and  elected  him  over  Ephraim 
Johnson,  the  Bloomingville  candi- 
date. The  Ox(ord  people  saw  then 
that  they  could  be  outnumbered,  and 
w^ere  willing  lor  a  division  of  the 
towmship. 

In  October  1817  an  election  was 
held  in  the  log  school  house  near 
Jesse  Taylor's.  I  w^as  there  on  busi- 
ness, not  having  been  in  the  State 
long  enough  to  be  a  voter.  John 
Beatty  and  Richard  P.  Christopher 
were  the  clerks,  John  Freese,  Julius 
House,  and,  I  think,  Eleazur  Lock- 
wood  were  the  Judges.  In  the  spring 
of  1818,  the  township  election  was 
held  in  the  same  school  house;  John 
Beatty  was  township  Clerk,  Eleazur 
Lockwood,  John  Freese,  and  Julius 
House,  Trustees,  Wm.  R.  Beebe  and 
Roswell  Hubbard,  Constables,  John 
Dillingham,  Harvey  Covel,  fence 
viewers,  the  others  I  do  not  recollect. 
Oliver  Watkins,  Supervisor  of  high- 
ways for  the  Pipe  Creek  District. 

the  next  township  election,  that 
of  1819,  was  held  at  the  house  of 
Justus  Allen,  on  Pipe  Creek.  Justus 
Allen  was  elected  township  Clerk, 
Cyrus  W.  Marsh,  Julius  House  and 
Roswell  Eddy,  Trustees,  Asa  Wick- 
ham  and  Amos  Fenn,  Constables, 
and  Lyman  Farwell  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  The  Treasurer,  I  think,  was 
John  Beatty ;  Amos  Felt  Supervisor 
of  highways  for  the  Pipe  Creek  Dis- 
trict. The  next  year  the  same  were 
principally  re-elected.  Zina  Rhodes 
was  elected  Supervisor  of  highways 
for  the  Pipe  Creek  District. 

In  1821  the  election  was  held  in 
Sandusky  City,  Wm.  Kelley  was 
elected  township  Clerk,  Cyrus  W. 
Marsh,  Moors  Farwell  and  Julius 
House,  Trustees,  and  I  think  at  this 
election,  Hector  Kilbourne  was  elect- 
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ed  Justice  of  the  Peace ;  Daniel 
Newton  Constable,  which  office  he 
held  for  several  years. 

At  the  time  Perkins  was  set  off 
from  Oxford,  the  fractional  township, 
now  called  Portland  was  added  to 
Perkins. 

The  first  Justice  of  the  Peace  that 
officiated  in  Sandusky  City  was  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Stephen  Crippen. 
He  had  been  elected  and  commis- 
sioned while  living  in  Oxford,  and 
moved  into  Sandusky  City,  then 
called  Portland,  or  the  Ogontz  place, 
before  the  townships  were  divided. 
He  claimed  that  his  office  held  good 
there,  and  we  all  said  "so  mote  it  be," 


though  some  demurred  behind  hi«> 
back.  I  think  he  married  the  first 
couple  that  was  married  in  rortland. 
The  marriage  took  place  at  theliouso 
of  Jonas  Gibbs,  and  we  liad  a  jolly 
time  of  it.  The  groom  was  more 
than  double  the  age  of  the  bride. 
She  was  about  15  years  old,  her 
name  was  Hannah  Watkins,  and  his 
was  Bancroft.  Thev  lived  but  a  few 
months  together,  he  left  for  i)arts 
unknown,  and  she,  after  living  in  onr 
place  and  another,  went  off  Soul li 
with  a  former  beau  by  the  name  of 
John  James.  How  long  they  lived 
together  I  do  not  know. 


EARLY   LAKE   HISTORY. 


Facts  concerning  the  early  navi- 
gation of  our  inland  waters"  are  al- 
ways perused  with  interest.  A  few 
years  since  was  published  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  first  vessel  that  crossed 
Lake  Erie,  and  her  career,  which  was 
a  short-lived  one.  This  vessel  was 
called  the  "Griffin,"  was  built  in  1679, 
at  Erie,  then  called  Fort  Frontinac, 
by  Robert  de  La  Salle,  her  command- 
er. This  vessel  sailed  on  September 
18th,  in  that  year  for  Green  Bay, 
having  on  board  among  other  passen- 
gers. Father  Louis  Hennessin,  a  mis- 
sionary. On  her  arrival  at  Green 
Bay  she  took  on  a  cargo  of  furs,  and 
while  on  the  return  passage  was  lost 
in  Lake  Huron  with  all  on  board. 
She  was  60  tons  burthen,  and  was 
fore-and-aft  rigged.  We  copy  from 
the  Detroit  Tribune : 

Previous  to  the  appearance  of  this 
vessel  the  lakes  were  navigated  only 
by  birch  bark  canoes.    In  1766  four 


vessels  plied  upon  Like  Erie.  These 
were  the  Gladwin,  Lady  Charlotte, 
Victory  and  Boston. 

The  two  latter  laid  up  in  the  fall 
near  Navy  Island  above  Niagara 
Falls,  and  one  of  them  was  burned, 
accidentally,  November  .30th  of  th<» 
same  year.  A  vessel  called  the 
Brunswick,  owned  and  commanded 
by  Capt.  Alexander  (Jrant,  made  hor 
appearance  on  the  lakes,  durini:  th<> 
year  1767,  and  was  lost  during  the 
season  following.  Capt.  Grant  was 
the  Commodore  of  the  lakes  for  two 
or  more  years.  In  1761)  Sterlini;  and 
Porteous  built  a  vessel  at  Detroit, 
called  the  Enterprise,  Richard  Corn- 
wall of  New  York,  being  the  rari)en- 
ter.  The  boatmen  who  went  Irom 
Schenectady  with  the  rig-ing  .-md 
stores  for  tins  vessel  to  Detn^t,  were 
each  to  have  £20,  and  ten  gallons  of 
rum.  Thev  were  70  days  on  Lake 
Erie,   and  Wo  of  the    number  per 
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ished  from  hunger,and  their  bodies 
were  kept  several  days  to  decoy 
eagles  and  ravens.  They  returned  to 
New  York  in  February,  1870,  by  the 
wav  of  Pittsburgh,  then  called  Fort 
Pitt 

In  May,  1770,  a  vessel  of  70  tons 
burthen  was  launched  at  Niagara, 
called  the  Charity.  The  same  year 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Secretary 
Townsend,  Samuel  Tutchet,  Henry 
Baxter,  and  four  others  formed  a 
company  for  mining  copper  ore  on 
Lake  Superior.  In  December  they 
built  at  Point  Aux  Pins,  some  nine 
miles  from  Sault  St.  Marie,  a  barge, 
and  laid  the  keel  for  a  sloop  of  40 
tons    burthen.     Of  the    success  of 


this  enterprise  we  are  not  informed. 
Subsequent  to  the  above  period  but 
very  little  was  accomplished  in  the 
construction  of  craft  for  the  lake 
navigation  and  the  few  that  came 
into  commission  were  used  only  as 
traders,  as  were  in  fact  all  those  i 
previously  named.  A  short  time  af-  j 
ter  1770,  batteaux  from  Montreal  and  ^ 
Quebec,  employed  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Fur  Company  made  their  annual 
tours  westward,  gathering  large 
quantities  of  furs  and  returning 
homeward  in  the  fall.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  first  vessel  built  on 
Lake  Ontario  was  in  1789,  but  this, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  is  not 
correct. 


The  Last  Revolutionary  Soldier. 
— The  McConnellsville  Herald  an- 
nounces the  death  of  John  Gra}^,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  last  surviving  soldier 
of  the  American  Revolution.  It  oc- 
curred at  the  residence  of  his  daugh- 
ter, near  Hiramsbur^,  Noble  county, 
Ohibj  February  29thl868.  Mr.  Gray 
had  just  completed  his  104th  year, 
having  been  born  in  1764.  He  has  not 
been  on  the  pension  list  until  a  year 


or  two  ago,  not  possessing  the  pre- 
scribed proofs  of  his  military  service. 
It  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Congressman  of  his  district  that 
Mr.  Gray  Avas  in  necessitous  circum- 
stances, and  that  there  was  no  doubt 
of  his  having  served  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  Revolution,  an  annuity 
of  $500  per  annum  was  settled  upon 
him. 
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BY   B.   F.  TAYLOK. 


I  have  fancied  sometimes,  the  Bethel- bent  beam 

That  trembled  to  earth  in  the  patriarch's  dream, 

Was  a  ladder  of  Song  in  the  wilderness  rest. 

From  the  pillar  of  stone  to  the  blue  of  tlie  Blest, 

And  the  angels  descending  to  dwell  with  us  here, 

"Old  Hundred,"  and  "Corinth,"  and  "China,"  and  "Mear." 

All  the  hearts  are  not  dead,  not  under  the  sod 

That  those  breaths  can  blow  open  to  Heaven  and  ({od! 

Ah,  "Silver  Street"  leads  by  a  bright,-  golden  road— 

O,  it  is  not  the  hymns  that  in  harmony  flowed — 

But  those  sweet  human  psalms  in  the  dd-fashioned  choir 

To  the  girls  that  sang  alto— the  girls  that  sang  air! 

"Let  us  sing  in  His  praise,"  the  minister  said, 

All  the  psalm-books  at  once  fluttered  open  at  "  York  ;"' 

Sunned  their  dotted  wings  in  the  words  that  he  read, 

While  the  leader  leaped  into  the  tune  just  ahead. 

And  politely  picked  out  the  key-note  with  a  fork 

And  the  vicious  old  viol  went  growling  along 

At  the  heels  or  the  girls  in  the  rearot  the  song. 

I  need  not  a  wing — bid  no  genii  come. 
With  a  wonderful  web  from  Arabian  loom. 
When  the  world, was  its  rythm,  and  life  was  its  rhyme; 
Where  the  streams  of  the  years  flowed  up  noiseless  and  narrow- 
That  across  there  floated  the  song  of  a  spari'ow  ; 
For  a  sprig  of  green  caraway  carries  me  there. 
To  the  old  village  church  and  the  old  village  choir. 

When  clear  of  the  floor  my  feet  slowly  swung, 
And  timed  the  sweet  praise  of  the  song  as  they  sung, 
Till  the  glory  aslant  from  the  afternoon  sun 
Seemed  the  rafters  of  gold  in  God's  temple  begun  ! 
You  may  smile  at  the  nasal  of  old  Deacon  Brown, 
Who  followed  by  scent  till  he  ran  the  tune  down ; 
And  the  dear  sister  Green,  with  more  goodness  than  grace. 
Eose  and  fell  on  the  tunes  as  she  stood  in  her  place. 
And  where  "  Coronation"  exultingly  flo\\'s. 
Tried  to  reach  the  high  notes  on  the  tips  ol"  her  toes! 
To  the  land  of  the  leal  they  went  with  their  song, 
Where  the  choir  and  the  chorus  together  belong. 
O,  be  lifted,  ye  gates !    Let  me  hear  them  again- 
Blessed  song,  blessed  Sabbath,  forever  amen! 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OF  JOHNSON  WHEELER. 


The  Wheeler  family  were  quite 
numerous  in  New  England  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Farmer,  the  historian,  says 
that  forty  families  of  the  name  re- 
sided in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  be- 
tween the  years  1640  and  1680.  They 
were  an  athletic  and  vigorous  race  of 
men,  much  given  to  manly  sports. 

John  Wheeler  of  Concord,  moved 
to  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  in  the  year 
1644,  and  was  a  pioneer  in  the  settle- 
ment of  that  town.  His  son,  John 
Wheeler,  removed  to  Stratford  in 
Fairfield  county,  where  he  lived  more 
than  a  score  of  years,  helping  to 
make  the  wilderness  bud  and  blos- 
som; when  with  his  two  sons,  Thomas 
and  John,  and  several  daughters,  he 
removed  to  Woodbury  and  was  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  fundamental 
articles  for  the  settlement  of  the  new 
colony.  John  Wheeler  of  Stratford 
died  in  Woodbury,  May  12th  1T04. 
Thomas  and  John,  his  sons,  married 
sisters,  daughters  of  Benjamin  Stiles. 
John,  my  great  grandfather,  and  his 
wife  Ruth  had  ten  children,  sons  and 
daughters.  He  died  in  Woodbury, 
May  19th  1727.  Samuel  Wheeler,  my 
grandfather  was  born  in  1712,  and 
settled  in  the  south  west  part  of  the 
colony  now  in  the  town  of  South- 
bury,  and  died  in  1792.  Johnson 
Wheeler,  my  father,  a  son  of  Samuel, 
was  born  July  4th  1754,  and  always 
lived  on  the  farm  previously  owned 
by  his  father,  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  May  10th,  1829. 

Johnson  Wheeler  the  writer,  was 
born  April  13th,  1797. 


Passing  over  my  early  history  to 
manhood,  in  1820,  I  married  Sally 
Burr  of  New  Milford.  For  two  or 
three  years  we  lived  on,  and  man- 
aged a  part  of  my  father's  farm. 
Several  of  our  neighbors  had  pur- 
chased lands  in  New  Connecticut,  as 
the  north  east  part  of  Ohio  was 
called  and  had  moved  west  with 
their  families.  Among  the  number 
was  Capt.  Amial  P.  Pierce,  Dr.  Joel 
Crane,  A.  Canfield,  S.  Bristol  and 
others.  Most  of  them  had  settled 
on  the  Fire  Lands  in  the  Township 
of  Wakeman.  The  intelligence  from 
them  was  rather  favorable,  and  we 
concluded  to  break  ground  and  try 
our  luck  in  the  wilderness.  On  the 
7th  of  October  1823,  we  started  on  our 
journey  with  a  three  horse  team  and 
wagon.  It  was  too  late  in  the  season 
to  start  on  so  long  a  journey;  the 
weather,  however,  continued  favora- 
ble, and  the  roads  were  good  till  we 
arrived  in  the  vicinitj^  of  Buffalo, 
when  the  rainy  season  commenced. 
The  roads  up  the  lake  which  were 
bad  enough  in  dry  weather,  now  be- 
came almost  impassible  which  made 
the  balance  of  our  journey  slow  and 
tedious.  At  Bufialo  we  fell  in  com- 
pany with  a  Mr.  Kent  and  family 
moving  to  Ashtabula.  This  proved 
to  be  a  mutual  help  to  both  parties, 
for  we  had  to  double  teams  every 
day,  and  some  days  more  than  once 
in  order  to  get  through  the  deep  mud 
holes. 

At  Ashtabula  we  parted  with  our 
friend  Kent  and  family  not  without 
regret,  as  we    had  stood  by  each 
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other  through  many  muddy  trials. 
The  soil  now  was  more  sandy,  con- 
sequently the  road  was  much  im- 
proved from  what  it  had  been,  and 
we  experienced  no  delay  or  trouble 
in  reaching  Painsville.  At  this 
place  we  found  a  cousin,  Wheeler 
Sperry,  and  stopped  at  his  house 
two  days.  He  followed  teaming 
and  I  went  with  him  down  to  Fair- 
port;  the  wind  was  blowing  fresh 
i'rom  the  Lake  and  I  suppose  I  must 
have  taken  the  chills  and  fever,  as 
my  health  began  to  fail  from  that 
time.  Though  quite  unw^ell  when 
we  left  Painsville,  I  was  in  hopes  to 
get  better  or  at  least  to  hold  out  till 
we  should  arrive  at  our  journey's 
end,  but  instead  of  getting  better  I 
got  worse  every  day.  About  five 
miles  west  of  Elyria  we  got  stuck 
in  a  huge  mnd  hole,  1  went  forward 
to  a  house,  it  belonged  to  Mr.  Whit- 
ing, the  county  Clerk  of  Lorain. 
He  had  a  large  yoke  of  oxen  with 
which  he  kindly  assisted  us  through 
to  Smith's  Tavern,  where  we  put  up 
too  sick  to  go  further.  Here  I  en- 
gaged Mr.  Crandal  to  take  one  of 
my  horses  and  go  through  to  Wake- 
man  and  inform  my  friends  of  my 
situation.  Early  the  next  morning, 
Capt.  Pierce  with  Doctor  Baker 
arrived.  I  was  very  sick,  and  had 
fainted  away  in  trying  to  rise  from 
bed.  The  landlady  a  large  fleshy 
red  faced  woman,  discharged  a  half 
pail  full  of  water  in  my  face  and 
bosom  which  soon  made  me  gasp 
for  breath.  The  Doctor  examined 
my  pulse  and  tongue  and  with  an 
emphatic  shake  of  the  head  said, 
"  It  is  no  place  for  you  here,  you 
must  go  through  to  Wakeman  if 
possible."  It  was  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  about  six  inches  of  snow 
had  fallen  during  the  night,  which 
made  it  better  sledding  than  going 
on  wheel.  So  Capt.  Pierce  borrowed 
a  sled  of  one  of  the  neighbors,  put 
a  wagon  box  on  it,  and  with  hay 
and  our  bedding  made  a  comfortable 


couch  for  a  sick  man  on  which  lliey 
placed  me,  and  in  this  mannor  'l 
made  my  (entrance)  upon  the  Fiiv 
Lands.  At  Capt.  Pierce's  liospitaljh* 
mansion  I  received  every  attention 
necessary  and  under  the  medical 
treatment  of  Dr.  Baker  my  fever 
soon  abated,  though  it  was  several 
weeks  before  I  was  able  to  visit 
around  the   settlement. 

I  found  a  ready  market  for  my 
horses  and  wagon  and  took  in  ex- 
change as  part  pay,  such  articles  ol 
provisions  &c.,  as  we  should  need, 
also  a  cow. 

There  w^as  a  vacant  house  in 
Townsend  near  the  Wakeman  line 
and  I  goc  permission  to  occupy  it 
and  moved  there  in  January  IS'il. 
It  was  without  windows  or  upper 
floor,  and  the  lower  floor  was  made 
of  puncheons  in  a  rough  state.  The 
roof  was  good  and  the  body  was 
well  pointed,  or  plastered  up  with 
clay.  The  former  occupant  Mr.  K. 
Ellis  had  left  a  bedstead  made  of 
round  poles  corded  with  bark  and  a 
coarse  home-made  table.  We  took 
possession  of  these  necessary  arti- 
cles of  furniture  and  commenced 
pioneer  life.  There  were  about 
three  acres  partially  cleared  around 
the  house  which  had  been  planted 
with  corn  and  beans,  that  still  re- 
mained unharvested,  and  about 
twenty  acres  adjoining,  that  had 
been  slashed  into  rows,  the  lire  having 
passed  through  a  part  of  it  burnin«x 
out  the  brush  and  small  timber. 

There  was  no  other  inhabitant  at 
the  time  but  myself  and  wife  in 
the  north  east  quarter  of  the  town- 
ship: in  the  south  east<iuartor  three 
families  had  just  commenced  liv- 
ing, Wm.  Purdv,  J.  Waldron,  and 
N.  Ordway.  In  the  north  west 
quarter  there  was  a  small  settle- 
ment made  up  of  the  Millinians, 
Kelloggs,  Miller,  Burdue,  and  two  or 
three  others.  In  the  south  west 
quarter  was  the  Barber  settlement, 
which  save  character  to  tlie  town- 
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ship.  It  was  a  purely  christian  com- 
munity. The  Barber  brothers,  four 
families  I  think,  were  of  the  close 
communion  order,  and  wanted  to 
exclude  the  world's  people  as  Deacon 
Barber  expressed  himself  to  the 
proprietor,  Mr.  Townsend,  when 
they  bargained  for  the  land.  "  We 
don't  want  you  to  sell  land  to  every 
one,  to  have  them  come  to  be 
among  us ;  we  want  to  have  it  a 
christian  settlement." 

Mr.  Wm.  Townsend,  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  township,  had  put 
up  a  block  house  at  the  center  of 
Townsend,  and  brought  on  a  small 
stock  of  old  goods  from  Sandusky 
about  the  time  I  became,  a  resident 
in  the  township.  I  saw  him  often, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  sell  me  land. 
After  considerable  conversation  on 
the  subject,  I  contracted  for  the  lot 
I  lived  on,  and  the  lot  adjoining  on 
the  south.  Lots  62  and  84,  and  agreed 
to  furnish  him  a  certain  number  of 
axes,  scythes,  hoes,  and  other  useful 
articles  of  husbandry  in  payment 
for  the  land.  In  order  to  fulfill  on 
my  part,  I  found  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  journey  to  Connecti- 
cut the  next  Autumn  and  made  my 
calculations  accordingly.  In  the 
Spring  I  occupied  part  of  my  time 
in  making  maple  sugar,  and  the 
balance  in  fixing  up  my  house.  The 
Summer  I  spent  in  maldng  improve- 
ments on  the  place.  Deer  and 
turkies  were  plenty  in  the  country 
at  that  time  and  I  occasionally  tried 
my  luck  with  the  rifle.  The  first 
time  I  went  out  with  the  gun,  only 
a  few  days  after  I  settled  on  the 
place,  I  had  the  good  luck  to  kill  a 
noble  fat  doe.  The  tallow  supplied 
us  with  candles  during  the  winter 
and  the  venison  was  just  what  we 
needed  at  the  time. 

In  September  we  returned  to  Con- 
necticut, not  as  they  travel  now  by 
rail  through  in  twenty-four  hours, 
but  in  a  one  horse  wagon,  occupying 
nearly  a  month's  time.    We  had  a 


pleasant  journey  arriving  safely  and 
finding  our  friends  well.  I  engaged 
my  brother-in-law  Mr.  James  0.  Jud- 
son,  now  a  resident  of  Florence,  Erie 
county  Ohio,  to  assist  me  in  making 
up  my  contract,  he  being  a  black- 
smith and  cutler  by  trade.  I  went  to 
work  in  the  shop  with  hini,  and 
spent  about  five  months  very  agree- 
abl}^,  Vulcan  like  before  the  forge 
and  anvil.  My  wife  went  home  to 
her  father's  where  my  eldest  son  was 
born  February  6th,  1825.  During 
the  winter  Mr.  John  Burr  my  father- 
in-law,  with  his  family  got  the  west- 
ern fever,  and  concluded  to  sell  out 
and  go  to  Ohio  with  us  in  the  spring. 
Messrs.  Burton,  Canfield  and  Judson 
Blackman  had  the  agency  of  selling 
land  in  Wakeman,  and  he  made  a 
trade  witli  them  for  his  farm,  taking 
wild  land  in  AVakeman  in  part  pay- 
ment. On  the  10th  of  May  we  were 
ail  ready  for  our  journey.  We  had 
engaged  teams  to  haul  our  effects 
to  Foughkeepsie  where  we  shipped 
to  Albany  on  a  sloop,  and  then  went 
on  the  Canal  to  Buffalo,  with  but  a 
short  portage  at  Lockport.  At  Buffa- 
lo we  took  passage  on  a  schooner  to 
Sandusky,  where  we  arrived  on  the 
1st  of  June.  Here  I  fou  nd  Mr.  Town- 
send  and  delivered  to  him  the  bill  of 
tools,  agreeably  to  contract  which 
proved  satisfactory.  At  Sandusky 
we  engaged  Mr.  George  Bolt  and  a 
Mr.  Spicer  to  carry  us  through  to 
Townsend,  and  arrived  at  my  place 
June  3d,  1825.  As  an  efficient  pio- 
neer I  had  not  only  returned  myself, 
but  had  induced  some  of  my  friends 
to  accompany  us,  with  the  prospect 
of  being  followed  b}^  man}^  othervS, 
which  has  since  been  realized. 

Mr.  Burr  purchased  a  farm  in  Flor- 
ence soon  after  our  arrival,  and  bet- 
tered his  situation  very  materially  by 
moving  west  which  was  gratifying 
to  me  as  myself  and  wife  were  in- 
strumental in  effecting  this  move- 
ment on  his  part. 

Nothingmaterial  happened  through 
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the  summer  except  the  same  routine 
of  hard  work  common  in  new  timber 
countries.  Every  settler  was  busy 
clearing  land  for  future  crops.  Log- 
ging and  burning  off  fallows  seemed 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
early  settlers  generally  joined  work 
in  piling  logs  as  it  required  a  gang 
of  hands  to  do  it  to  advantage. 
Sometimes  one  would  invite  hands, 
cook  an  extra  dinner  and  have  a  jug 
of  whisky,  but  it  was  not  very  com- 
mon in  our  neighborhood.  When 
they  did  do  it  they  generally  divided 
the  hands  into  gangs  and  worked  on 
a  strite  to  see  who  could  effect  the 
most,  by  so  doing  they  made  a  good 
thing  of  it. 

Wolves  were  quite  plenty  among 
us  and  scarcelj^  a  night  passed  over 
that  we  could  not  hear  them  in  some 
quarter. 

One  of  them,  an  old  leader,  ap- 
peared to  have  an  impediment  in  his 
voice  so  much  so  that  every  person 
in  the  settlement  noticed  his  pecu- 
liar howl,  and  would  often  speak  of 
it,  and  my  eccentric  neighbor  Mr. 
Smith,  gave  him  the  name  of  old 
brindle.  In  the  fall  of  1825  I  had 
been  to  Sandusky  in  a  wagon  Avith  a 
friend  from  Connecticut,  and  in  re- 
turing  home  I  concluded  to  leave 
him  at  the  old  school  house,  and 
grave  yard,  east  of  where  Deacon 
Fuller  then  lived  in  Eldrige,  and 
walk  home  by  short  cut,  my  friend 
was  intending  to  stop  at  Florence. 
It  was  about  sun  down  when  we 
parted  and  I  had  nearly  ffve  miles  to 
go  mostly  through  the  thick  woods 
with  only  a  blind  track,  the  under- 
brush having  been  partially  cut  two 
or  three  years  before.  I  passed 
Thomas  Harris's  place  at  the  south 
line  of  Eldridge,  just  as  it  began  to 
get  dark,  and  had  two  and  a  half 
miles  yet  to  go — all  woods.  Just  be- 
fore I  arrived  at  Old  Woman's  Creek, 
old  Brindle  gave  one  of  his  most  ter- 
rific howls,  right  in  front  of  me,  soon 
another  answered   him  in   my  rear, 


then  one  at  my  right  and  still  another 
at  my  left,  which  was  repeated  every 
few  moments  till  they  all  got  to- 
gether and  followed  behind  me,  still 
howling  at  intervals,  sometimes  so 
near  me  I  could  hear  them  crack  the 
brush  with  their  feet.  I  felt  a  little 
"skeery,"  as  the  Hoosiers  say,  and 
walked  as  fast  as  I  could,  but  the 
faster  I  went  the  nearer  they  came 
to  me,  and  finally  as  I  came  near  my 
clearing  it  appeared  they  intended  to 
flank  me  by  getting  ahead,  this  last 
move  of  theirs  started  me  into  a  run, 
and  when  I  entered  the  open  ground 
they  were  abreast  on  both  sides.  I 
w^as  then  safe  as  they  did  not  follow 
me  into  the  clearing  but  passed 
around  to  the  south,  making  the 
night  hideous  with  their  infernal 
bowlings.  Five  minutes  more 
brought  me  to  my  door  where  I  met 
Mrs.  Wheeler  and  her  sister,  now 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Summers,  who  were 
out  listening  to  the  music.  They 
could  hardly  believe  I  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  serenade  so  vociferousl}^ 
conducted  for  the  last  half  hour. 
The  wolves  were  evidently  disap- 
pointed, as  they  did  not  cease  their 
howling  till  after  midnight. 

The  different  settlements  in  Town- 
send,  were  so  distinct  from  each 
other  that  very  little  intercourse  or 
sociabiHty  existed  between  them. 
Election  days  were  the  only  times 
that  they  had  occasion  to  meet  to- 
gether. The  exclusive  characteris- 
tics of  our  Barber  neighbors  had  a 
tendency  to  keep  them  isolated  from 
the  world,  and  even  the  young  stock 
adhered  to  the  prevailing  custom  ol' 
their  progenitors,  and  kept  al<H»f 
from  their  neighbors,  and  cousins  m- 
termarried  with  cousins.  1  remem- 
ber once  when  a  (loublo  wedding  of 
Barbers  came  off,  that  the  hymenial 
notice  in  the  Norwalk  h\portrr  wafi 
headed,  "Barber-ous  times  m  Town- 
send." 

The  masculine  portion  of  the  com- 
munity,  including  men     and    boys, 
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generally  attended  the  election  as  a 
holiday,  and  you  would  see  them 
drop  in  from  ail  quarters  rifle  in  hand. 
As  but  few  votes  were  polled,  we 
had  plenty  of  time  to  try  our  skill 
shooting  at  a  target,  playing  ball, 
wrestling,  and  other  sports.  But 
fifteen  votes  were  polled  when  I 
first  came  into  the  township,  but  in- 
creased to  forty-five  while  I  remained 
there. 

At  the  Presidential  election  when 
General  Jackson  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, the  two  political  parties  in 
town  were  arrayed  against  each 
other  in  a  grand  wrestling  match.  It 
was  a  close  contest,  but  the  adminis- 
tration party  prevailed.  Some  consid- 
ered the  circumstance  ominous  at 
the  time,  and  boasted,  which  came 
very  near  causing  a  fight.  If  neigh- 
bor Milford's  stock  of  whisky  had  not 
failed,  I  think  the  belligerant  parties 
might  have  come  to  blows. 

I  resided  in  Townsend  nearly  seven 
years  and  represented  the  north  east 
quarter  of  the  township  alone,  nearly 
all  the  time.  A  Mr.  Middleton  did 
move  in  before  I  left,  but  he  lived  as 
far  away  as  possible.  I  occupied  the 
south  east  corner,  and  he  the  north 
west.  My  family  was  increasing  and 
uiy  two  oldest  children  were  nearly 
old  enough  to  attend  school,  but  no 
opportunity  oifered  within  reasonable 
distance.  There  was  a  school  in 
Wakeman  about  two  miles  away, 
mostly  through  the  woods,  which  was 
too  far  to  send  small  children,  so  I 
concluded  to  change  my  place  of 
residence.  An  opportunity  soon 
oifered  to  trade  for  the  Barnum  Mills 
and  farm  in  the  east  i)art  of  Clarks- 
field,  then  in  possession  of  Asa 
Wheeler.  After  considerable  nego- 
tiation we  eifected  a  trade,  and  I 
moved  there  in  December,  1830. 
There  was  quite  a  settlement  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Mills,  suflicient 
to  support  a  school,  which  was  my 
main  object  in  changing  situations. 

I     continued    mv     residence    in 


Clarksfield  till  the  Autumn  of  1835, 
and  in  company  with  my  brother 
carried  on  a  store  and  farm,  run  the 
grist-mill  and  saw-mill,  built  a  distil- 
lery, and  run  that,  and  among  the 
multiplicity  of  business  came  very 
near  running  ourselves  under.  Sell- 
ing goods  on  a  credit  and  making- 
whisky,  did  not  prove  to  be  just 
what  we  expected ;  so  we  backed  off" 
the  best  we  could.  I  felt  sorry  to 
leave  my  neighbors,  and  shall  ever 
hold  in  remembrance  the  social  and 
friendly  relations  that  existed  be- 
tween myself  and  Messrs.  Aaron 
Kowland,  Smith  Starr,  Ezra  Wood 
and  others. 

I  removed  from  Clarksfield  to 
Florence  in  November,  1835,  where 
I  lived  over  ten  years.  Part  of  the 
time  I  kept  a  house  of  entertain- 
ment for  travelers,  carried  on  a 
farm  and  grindstone  manufactory. 
I  had  a  large  family  on  my  hands, 
and  I  found  it  difficult  to  more  than 
support  them  from  year  to  year, 
and  live  up  to  the  motto.  I  had 
helped  to  settle  one  new  country, 
and  made  up  my  mind  to  ivy  it 
again  for  the  benefit  of  my  children ; 
and  in  the  summer  of  1846,  after  a 
residence  of  over  twenty  years  on 
the  Fire  Lands,  I  removed  to  Lake 
County,  Indiana. 

Lake  county  is  the  north  west 
corner  county  in  the  State,  and  at 
the  time  I  took  up  my  residence 
there,  it  was  comparatively  new. 
Crown  Point,  the  county  seat,  is  sit- 
uated forty  miles  south  east  from 
Chicago,  the  great  western  metropo- 
lis, which  at  that  time  numbered 
only  eighteen  thousand  inhabitants. 
Great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  west  since  that  date, 
and  the  City  now  numbers  over  two 
hundred  thousand.  The  Chicago 
and  Great  Eastern  Rail  Way  runs 
through  Crown  Point,  traversing  the 
county  diagonally  from  north  west 
to  south  east. 

I  worked  at  farming  for  three  or 
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four  years,  not  to  very  good  advan- 
tage, as  produce  was  very  low  and 
money  scarce.  Pork  only  brought 
two  dollars  per  cwt.  In  the  mean 
time  the  gold  placers  in  California 
were  discovered,  and  like  many 
others,  I  dreamt  of  nuggets  of  solid 
gold,  and  piles  of  shining  dust.  I 
thought  as  I  was  getting  somewhat 
advanced  in  years,  it  would  be  the 
last  and  only  chance  for  me  to  recu- 
perate financially,  and  replenish  my 
empty  coffers.  Accordingly  in  the 
Spring  of  1850,  with  other  adven- 
turers, I  left  for  the  Eldorado  on  the 
over  land  route. 

In  crossing  the  plains  many  things 
transpired  worthy  of  note;  the  nar- 
rator joined  in  a  buffalo  hunt,  visited 
lots  of  Indian  camps  and  lodges,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
had  had  their  day,  and  must  even- 
tually give  place  to  a  more  laborious 
class  of  inhabitants,  that  would  till 
the  soil  for  a  livelihood,  as  the  terri- 
tory required  to  support  one  Indian 
family  in  their  nomadic  way  of  living, 
would  give  adequate  support  to  fifty 
times  their  number  of  industrious 
Germans. 

The  company  to  which  I  was  at- 
tached made  a  halt  at  Salt  Lake  City 
trom  the  first  to  the  sixth  of  July, 
which  gave  me  an  opportunity  to 
visit  old  acquaintances  and  neigh- 
bors from  Florence — Mr.  Moses 
Daly  and  wife.  I  called  on  them  and 
remained  over  night.  They  seemed 
pleased,  and  treated  me  to  the  best 
the  new  settlement  aJQforded.  In 
answer  to  inquiries  I  made  respect- 
ing the  many  wife  system  of  the 
Mormons,  he  said  polygamy  was 
practiced  by  some  of  the  leaders 
but  the  practice  was  not  general. 
"  You  see  I  live  with  my  old  wife 
the  same  as  I  did  in  Ohio."  He 
tried  hard  in  a  conversation  of  sev- 
eral hours  to  convert  me  to  the 
faith,  but  I  was  not  convertible  just 
then. 

After  a   tedious  journey    around 


the  north  side  of  Salt  Lake,  across 
the  great  interior  basin,  and  over 
the  snow  clad  mountains,  we 
arrived  at  the  diggings  in  California 
on  the  fifteenth  of  August.  It  was 
a  hard  journey  for  me,  I  had  taken 
the  mountain  fever  in  crossing  the 
Sierra,  and  it  left  me  in  a  weak 
debilitated  state  from  which  I  did 
not  recover,  but  grew  worse  Irom 
week  to  week.  By  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Teegardner,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
who  I  found  in  Sacramento  City,  I 
left  for  home  after  a  stay  of  about 
three  months  in  the  gold  re.iiion.  I 
took  passage  on  a  ship  at  Panama, 
crossed  over  the  Isthmus  and  sailed 
on  a  Brig  to  New  Orleans,  came  up 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers  to 
Madison  on  a  steamboat,  from  there 
to  Indianapolis  by  rail  road,  and  the 
balance  of  the  way  home  in  an 
open  stage.  When  I  arrived  at 
home  I  was  so  worn  out  and  exhaust- 
ed that  I  had  to  be  carried  from  the 
wagon  to  the  house.  Thus  ended 
my  speculation  after  gold.  I  had 
reached  home  minus  the  nuggets 
and  shining  dust. 

My  health  continued  very  poor  for 
nearly  two  years,  but  I  finally  re- 
gained my  usual  state,  though  con- 
siderably broken  down  in  my 
ambition.  I  had  concluded  not  to 
make  haste  to  get  rich  any  more, 
but  to  take  things  quietly  as  they 
were  presented.  For  several  years  I 
officiated  as  Engineer  in  draining 
the  swamp  hands  of  Lake  county, 
assisted  bv  my  eldest  son  John. 

In  September,  1858,  my  wife  was 
taken  sick  and  died,  my  five  daugh- 
ters were  all  married,  and  1  was  h>lt 
alone  to  keep  house  with  no  oih* 
except  my  son  Oliver  who  was  yet 
a  minor."  In  October,  ISol),  I  was 
married  again  to  a  Miss  Finney,  a 
resident  of  Townsend,  Ohio,  near 
where  I  had  spent  my  first  years  of 
pioneer  life.  I  was  next  engaged 
for  a  year  or  two  in  mercantde  busi- 
ness, depending  upon  my  two  sons 
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for  assistance.  John  had  published 
a  weekly  newspaper  in  Grown  Point 
for  two  or  three"  years,  and  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  in 
response  to  the  call  of  the  Presi- 
dent, raised  a  company  of  volunteers 
and  was  elected  Captain.  The  com- 
pany was  attached  to  the  20th  Kegi- 
ment.  Oliver  was  also  anxious  to 
go  to  the  war,  so  I  disposed  of  my 
stock  of  merchandize  and  he  enlist- 
ed in  the  73d  Regiment.  After  the 
battle  of  Stone  River,  in  which,  he 
participated,  his  health  failed  and 
he  was  finally  prostrated  with  the 
typhoid  fever,  and  was  placed  in 
the  hospital  at  Murfreesboro.  I 
went  to  him  and  took  care  of  him 
for  fifteen  days.  A  dozen  or  more 
soldiers  were  in  the  same  room,  all 
sick  with  the  fever.  The  atmos- 
phere was  bad,  and  I  became  sick 
myself,  and  left  for  Indiana,  my  son 
being  a  little  better;  I  succeeded 
in  reaching  home,  went  to  bed  im- 
mediately, where  I  was  confined 
nearly  three  months. 

July  4th,  1863,  was  a  joyous  day  in 
our  household,  I  had  so  far  recovered 
as  to  be  able  to  walk  across  the 
room,  and  my  friends  took  me  out  for 
a  short  ride  in  a  buggy.  Oliver  had 
got  well  enough  to  travel,  and  had 
arrived  home  on  leave  of  absence. 
It  seemed  as  if  we  were  to  be 
blessed  again  with  health  and  happi- 
ness.    My    daughters    and    friends 


came  into  rejoice  with  us.  Little  did 
we  anticipate  the  sad  news  of  the 
morrow. 

The  mail  on  the  5th  brought  the 
news  that  John  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg.  He  had  par- 
ticipated in  all  the  battles  in  Gen. 
McOlellan's  retreat  from  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  had  his  horse  shot  under 
him  at  the  second  Bull's  Run  battle 
where  his  Colonel  Avas  killed.  He 
also  fought  at  Chantilla,  at  Freder- 
icksburg and  Chancellorville.  He  had 
been  promoted  to  the  post  of  Colonel 
and  had  command  of  the  Regiment 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  A  rifle  ' 
shot  passed  through  his  neck,  sever- 
ing the  jugular  vein  and  parting  the 
spine.  He  fell  from  his  horse  dead 
without  a  struggle.  The  Masons  and 
Odd  Fellows  (he  being  a  member  of 
both  orders,)  had  his  remains  brought 
to  Crown  Point,  where  his  burial  was 
attended  by  a  very  large  assemblage,  | 
for  he  was  a  general  favorite  with  all.      ' 

It  was  a  heavy  stroke  forme  in  my 
weak  condition.  I  was  enabled  how- 
ever, to  endure  it,  and  continued  to 
improve  in  health  as  fast  as  could  be 
expected  under  so  great  a  calamity. 
I  have  since  been  able  to  do  some 
business,  though  but  little,  for  the 
last  year.  I  have  lived  out  my  three 
score  and  ten  years,  and  the  pros- 
pect is  that  ere  long  it  will  require 
but  a  short  chapter  to  finish  up  my 
Biography. 
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THE  CAHOON  PIONEER  CELEBRATION. 


In  accordance  with  time-honored 
custom  the  10th  of  October,  1867, 
was  celebrated  in  North  Dover,  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Joel  B.  Cahoon. 
The  day  was  propitious  and  the  at- 
tendance large.  Organization  was 
perfected  by  the  choice  of  Dr.  Kirt- 
land  as  Moderator  of  the  day  and 
Rev,  E.  P.  Ingersoll  as  Secretary. 
After  a  sumptuous  dinner,  provided 
by  the  venerable  host  and  his  esti- 
mable lady,  it  was  resolved  that  we 
turn  to  the  "feast  of  reason  and  flow 
of  soul,"  upon  which  the  Secretary 
read  the  following  record  of  the  Ca- 
hoon family  which  settled  in  Dover 
in  the  year  1810: 

Since  our  last  meeting  there  have 
been  two  marriages,  three  births,  and 
two  deaths.  Two  of  the  births  being 
great  great  grandchildren.  Four  of 
the  original  family  are  still  living; 
forty  grandchildren,  54  great  grand- 
children, and  three  great  great  grand- 
children. 

Toasts  were  then  offered  as  follows: 

1st.  "  Our  host  and  hostess.  They 
have  fought  the  battle  of  life  brave- 
ly, their  mission  is  nearly  accom- 
plished, and  their  sun  is  far  down  in 
the  horizon.  May  it  set  clear  and 
tranquil,  and  their  spirits  be  escorted 
by  angels  "across  the  river"  into 
perfect  and  perpetual  peace."  Re- 
sponse by  Rev.  E.  P.  Ingersoll. 

2d.  "Our  country — its  past,  pres- 
ent, and  future  "  Response  by  Rev. 
H.  Hall. 

3d.  Presented  by  Mr.  W.  O.  Ca- 
hoon, "  The  Pioneers  who  have  met 
with  us  to-daj^  '  May  their  shadows 


never  be  less.'  We  welcome  them 
and  our  many  friends  to  our  annual 
meeting.    Response  bv  Dr.  Kirtland 

4th.  Offered  by  Tliomas  Cahoon, 
"  The  Days  and  Roots  of  Sheilield. 
May  the  lormer  never  be  less,  and  the 
latter  never  be  shorter."  Response 
by  Mr.  W.  Root. 

5th.  Offered  by  W.  O.  Cahoon. 
"To  the  young  Samsons  of  the  Tribe 
of  Joseph.  May  you  ])e  valiant  men, 
and  never  be  shorn  of  your  locks  by 
the  fair  daughters  of  the  rhilistines." 
Response— a  quartette  song  entitled 
"The  days  when  you  and  I  were 
young,  Maggie."  ^Mrs.  Cahoon's 
name  is  Margaret. 

6th.  "Mrs.  Abigail  Johnson,  now 
emphatically  the  pioneer  jnot her  of 
Dover.  May  the  dangliters  inn"tate 
her  virtues;  may  her  sun  of  life  de- 
cline in  peace  and  end  in  glorious 
immortality."  i^esponso  by  J.  H. 
Jewitt. 

Tth.  Offered  by  H.  M.  Addison. 
"The  day  we  celebrate.  ]\Iay  its  an- 
nual return  ever  be  devoted  to  cher- 
ishing the  memory  of  our  Ibrelat  hers, 
and  cultivating  friendship  aiiionj^^ 
their  descendants." 

After  the  toasts  Rev.  Mr.  Hall 
pleasantly  remarked  that  "so  many 
of  the  young  men  had  i)tHMi('alhMloul 
he  was  fearful otlier kings  wvrv  rising 
up  who  knew  not  Joseph,  and  pro- 
posed, therefore,  that  wo  call  out  thi» 
experiences  of  the  old  i)ioneers,  np-^ 
on  which  J\Ir.  Leonard  Johnson,  of 
Amherst,  gave  an  account  of  i)ionoer 
life  and  hunting  from  Kocky  River 
to  Huron.     Mr.  Johnson  was  followed 
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by  Mr.  George  Merwin  of  Rockport, 
who  gave  an  account  of  his  own  and 
his  father's  experience  in  pioneer 
life,  being  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Norman  Day,  of 
Sheffield,  said,  "although  it  was  grow- 
ing late,  and  many  were  leaving,  he 
was  so  delighted  with  (he  meeting 
that  he  thought  he  could  not  leave 
without  expressing  the  pleasure  it 
gave  him  to  meet  with  them  and  to 


see  so  many  pioneers.  He  thought 
these  meetings  produced  a  social  and 
refining  influence,  and  hoped  that 
the  example  would  be  imitated  by 
sister  towns." 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  returned  to 
the  venerable  President  of  the  day, 
with  three  hearty  cheers,  after  which 
we  adjourned  to  meet  October  10th, 
1868. 


THE  DAYS  WHEN  YOU  AND  I  WERE  YOUNG,  MAGGIE. 


I  wandered  to  day  to  the  hill,  Maggie, 

To  watch  the  scene  below 
The  creek  and  the  creaking  old  mill,  Maggie, 

As  we  used  to  long  ago. 
The  green  grove  is  gone  Irom  the  hill,  Maggie, 

Where  first  the  daisies  sprung ; 
The  creaking  old  mill  is  still,  Maggie, 

Since  you  and  I  were  young. 

A  city  so  still  and  lone,  Maggie, 

Where  the  young  and  the  gay  and  the  best 
In  polished  white  mansions  of  stone,  Maggie, 

Have  each  found  a  place  of  rest. 
Is  built  where  the  birds  used  to  play,  Maggie, 

And  joined  in  the  songs  that  were  sung, 
For  we  sang  as  gay  then,  Maggie, 

When  you  and  1  were  young. 

They  say  I  am  feeble  with  age,  Maggie, 

My  steps  are  less  sprightly  than  then, 
My  face  is  a  well- written  page,  Maggie, 

But  time  was  alone  the  pen. 
They  say  we  are  aged  and  gray,  Maggie, 

As  sprays  by  the  white  breakers  flung ; 
But  to  me  you're  as  fair  as  jou  were,  Maggie, 

When  you  and  I  were  young. 
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INTERESTING  PIONEER  HISTORY— REMINISCENCES  OF  A 
FEMALE  CENTENARIAN. 


Mrs.  Jessep,  who  is  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  one  hundred  years  old,  and  a 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Jones,  who, 
with  James  Robinson  was  the  first 
settler  who  removed  from  Fort 
Duquesne  west  of  the  Alleghany 
river,  after  the  French  had  evacua- 
ted Fort  Duquesne,  is  still  living  at 
Fairview,  near  Pittsburg.  The  late 
Gen.  Wm.  Robinson,  son  of  James 
Robinson  above  mentioned,  was  the 
first  white  male,  and  Mrs.  Jessep  the 
first  white  female  child  born  west  of 
the  Alleghany.  Mrs.  J.  does  not 
recollect  the  exact  year  in  which 
her  father  moved,  but  J.  T.  King, 
Esq.,  who  has  published  an  account 
of  her  in  the  Pittsburg  Quarterly 
Magazine,  thinks  it  must  have  been 
as  early  as  1770. 

Mrs.  Jessep  says  that  when  she 
was  about  one  year  old,  and  during 
the  month  of  March,  her  father  with 
five  other  white  men,  crossed  the 
Monongahela  river  one  day,  to  assist 
a  friend  in  raising  a  cabin.  The 
day  was  exceedingly  wet  and  cold, 
and  when  the  men  returned  in  the 
evening,  about  dark,  they  were 
drenched  to  the  skin.  A  good  wood 
fire  "  was  built  up,"  and  the  men  all 
stood  around  it  to  dry  their  clothes. 
Mrs.  Jones  had  gone  to,  and  was 
milking  a  cow  under  the  shelter  of 
an  apple  tree  that  stood  near  the 
cabin.  While  thus  occupied  she 
saw  one  of  the  men  stagger  out  of 
the  door  and  fall ;  she  thought  it  a 
little  singular,  as  she  had  not  noticed 


that  any  of  them  were  drunk;  but 
her  reflections  were  cut  sliort  by 
the  appearance  of  another,  who  like- 
wise staggered  and  fell,  then  another, 
and  still  another,  until  the  whole  six 
lay  in  a  heap.  The  truth  had  ere 
this  flashed  upon  her,  but  prudence 
bade  her  keep  perfectly  still.  When 
all  seemed  quiet,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  she  noiselessly  approach- 
ed the  cabin,  secured  the  children, 
who  were  left  undisturbed  in  their 
humble  bed  in  one  corner,  and  fied 
into  the  darkness,  lest  she  and  they 
should  be  the  next  victims.  The 
rain  was  still  pouring  down  in  tor- 
rents, and  to  use  Mrs.  Jessep's  own 
language,  the  "night  was  i)owerful 
dark;"  trembling  in  every  limb,  not 
only  from  fear,  but  with  cold,  slie 
passed  the  night  under  some  "paw- 
paw" bushes;  using  sometimes  hor 
own  body,  and  sometimes  makinir 
the  boyiise  his  to  protect  the  idiild 
from  the  storm  ;  and  had  not  tliis 
precaution  been  taken,  Mrs.  Jessep, 
who  was  that  child  of  nearly  a  Imn- 
dred  years  ago,  might  not  be  living 
to-day  to  repeat  her  motliorV  ac- 
count of  that  fearful  niglit.  Th«' 
long  sleepless  hours  that  intervened 
before  the  morning,  wliich  might 
bring  her  relief  or  consign  her  to  a 
similar  or  perhaps  worse  fate  tlian 
her  husband  had  met,  was  an  ago 
of  horrible  forebodings. 

As  it  afterward  transpired,  the  six 
men  had  been  stablxMJ  by  an  Indian 
who  had  stealthilv  crept  up  behind 
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and  done  his  work  with  such  pre- 
cision and  dispatch  that  there  was 
scarcely  an  outcry.  One  of  the 
men,  however,  by  the  name  of  Wil- 
liam Freeman, escaped  fatal  injury; 
the  other  five,  including  Mr.  Jones, 
died,  it  is  supposed,  instantly.  Free- 
man after  a  time  recovered  his  sen- 
ses, and  with  his  remaining  strength 
crawled  to  the  Ferry  House,  kept 
by  James  Robinson.  He  stated  the 
occurrence  to  Mr.  Robinson,  who 
immediately  sent  word  to  Fort  Pitt, 
whence  a  party  of  men  was  sent 
in  pursuit  of  the  assassin.  In  the 
morning  Mrs.  Jones  and  her  children 
were  brought  over  to  the  Fort  and 
properly  provided  for.  The  pursuing 
party  followed  the  Indian's  trail  for 
several  days,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
making  him  prisoner  at  a  point  on 
Lake  Erie,  near  where  the  city  of 
Erie  is  now  situated.     His    captors 


reached  the  Fort  in  safety  with  their 
prisoner,  and  it  was  at  first  deter- 
mined that  the  boy  Jones  should 
shoot  him,  to  avenge  the  death  of 
his  father,  but  wiser  counsel  pre- 
vailed, and  he  was  taken  to  Hannahs- 
town,  placed  in  the  county  jail  and 
afterward  tried,  found  guilty  and 
executed — tJie  Urst  man  Jiimg  west 
of  the  moiDitains  hy  order  of  law. 
Mrs.  Jessep  could  not  remember  the 
Indian's  name,  and  as  the  records  of 
the  court  were  all  destroyed  when 
the  town  was  sacked  by  the  Indians, 
this  and  the  precise  date  of  the 
hanginp:  are  likely  to  remain  shroud- 
ed in  mystery.  As  Mrs.  Jessep  was 
a  year  old  at  the  time  of  the  murder 
of  her  father,  the  inference  is  that 
she  was  born  some  years  before 
General  Robinson,  unless  his  age 
w^as  greater  than  computed. 


WAKEMAN  -INHABITANTS  PKIOE  TO 
SEPT.    14,   1827. 

We  are  indebted  to  J.  G.  Sherman,  Esq.,  of 
Wakeman,  for  the  following  record  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Wakeman,  from  Sept.  14,  1 822, 
to  Sept.  J  4,  1827,  kept  by  his  father,  the  late 
Justin  Sherman. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  town  of 
Wakeman,  including  children,  Sept.  14,  1822. 
S.  Bristol,  3     A.  Buck,  3        6 

A.  P.  Pierce,  7     0.  Manvel,  2         9 

A.  Canfield,  7  J.  Sherman,  9  16 
H.  M.  Clark,  3  S.  Hendrix,  3  G 
M.  Johnson,  3  P.  Sherman,  7  10 
L.  Hill,                     1     M.  French,           1         2 

B.  French,  4  C.  French,  5  9 
S.  French,  G  J.  Minor,  4  10 
S.  Smith,                  5     J.  Wilson,  1         G 


Sent.  14,  1823,  increase  of  poi^ulation,    - 

-     20 

'^       "  1824, 

-       8 

"       "  1825, 

12 

"       '•   1826,  omitted. 

•'       "   1827,  increase  in  two  years, 

-     52 

Total, 


16G 


Total, 


74 


The  following  persons  had  located  them- 
selves here  previous  to  Sept.  14,  1857. 

W,  Todd,  3     Kufus  Bunce,        5        8 

— — Strong,  5     A.  Parsons,  G       1 1 

Sheldon  Barnes,     4     Eussell  Barnes.   4         S 
Wm.  Beers,  «     Isaac  Hill,  10       16 

Bela  Coe,  3     Amos  Clark,         2         5 

Merrit  Hyde,  5     Garry  Hyde,         1         G 

Gearshon  Shelton,G     Harvey  Smith,     7       13 
Marcellus  Booth,    2     Elisha  Sheldon,    1         3 
Wm.  Barnes,  1 

The  Methodist  Church  was  organized  about 
1829,  by  the  following  named  persons  be- 
coming members :  Erastus  French,  Lucius 
Tomlinson,  Philo  Sherman,  Betsey  Sherman, 
and  Phebe  Sherman. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  CHARLOTTE  MERRY. 


BY  SETH  JENNINGS. 


Mrs.  Charlotte  Merry,  widow  of 
Ebenezer  Merry,  of  Milan,  was  born 
in  Tinemouth,  Vermont,  Aug.  ITtii, 
1780.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Aaron  and  Sarah  Adams,  and  the 
second  of  eleven  children. 

She  and  one  sister,  Mrs.  Moore, 
now  living  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  ana 
a  brother,  Lysander  Adams,  of  Ten- 
nessee, are  the  only  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

Her  father  was  born  in  Canaan, 
and  her  mother  in  New  Milford, 
Connecticut. 

When  Mrs.  Merry  was  14  years  of 
age,  her  father  moved  to  Utica,  N.  Y. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  now  some- 
what noted  place,  then  consisted  of 
the  families  of  Messrs.  Bagg,  Post, 
House,  and  Blue,  with  Messrs.  White 
and  Black  for  out  of  town  neighbors. 
Rather  an  odd  combination  of 
names.  Probably  they  thought  no 
"  pent  up  Utica  was  theirs." 

In  February,  1800,  Mr.  Adams  and 
family  moved  to  Avon,  on  the  Gene- 
see river.  The  country  was  not 
much  settled,  snow  very  deep,  and 
the  journey  tedious. 

Her  father  purchased  a  farm  there,* 
which  is  still  occupied  by  the  family 
of  a  deceased  son.  She  soon  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  Ebenezer 
Merry,  who  had  been  absent  in  the 
distant  wilds  of  Ohio,  seeking  and 
preparing  a  home,  but  who  had  re- 
turned  to    his    father's    (Ebenezer 


Merry,  Esq.,)  at  Avon,  to  spend  the 
winter,  and,  as  he  said,  get  him  a 
wife. 

He  was  born  in  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, July  21st,  1773.  His  father 
moved  to  Kinderhook  when  he  was 
a  young  lad,  and  soon  to  Avon,  in 
Western  New  York.  But  "west- 
ward still,"  was  his  motto,  so  he 
pushed  his  way  to  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio, 
when  it  was  not  a  county,  and  com- 
menced clearing  land,  and  keeping 
"  Bachelor's  Hall." 

His  domicil  was  very  scantily  fur- 
nished, and  his  wardrobe  ditto. 
When  an  article  was  lost,  or  worn 
out,  it  was  not  easily  replaced.  On 
one  occasion,  he  greased  his  shoes, 
at  night,  set  them  just  outside  the 
door,  and  in  the  morning  they  were 
missing. 

Supposing  one  of  his  bachelur 
friends  had  secreted  them  in  a  mis- 
chievous mood,  he  said  nothing,  but 
went  out  to  chopping  wood  bare- 
footed. In  his  rounds  ho  found  one 
of  his  shoes ;  they  had  boon  taken 
away  by  a  wolf,  and  gnawed  for  the 
grease  they  contained,  lie  was  un- 
able to  purcliase  another  pair  till^  ho 
reached  Erie,  several  months  after, 
on  his  return  to  Avon. 

Li  the  meantime,  his  Icet  liad 
become  so  liardened,  that  lie  could 
stamp  chestnuts  from  the  burrs 
without  pain. 

As  Mr.  Merry  became  ac(iuanitod 
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with  Miss  Adams,  he  was  convinced 
that  she  was  the  one  to  accompany 
him  back  to  his  new  home. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1800,  they 
were  married,  and  started  in  a  few 
days,  on  horse-back,  for  Ohio,  ac- 
companied by  Hosmer  Merry,  and 
after  passing  Buffalo,  by  Judge 
Austin  and  Mr.  Wright.  The  road 
was  only  an  Indian  trail,  and  the 
streams  were  sometimes  crossed  by 
fording,  and  sometimes  in  a  canoe, 
while  the  horses  swam  over. 

One  stream  was  bridged  by  felling 
a  tree,  but  being  rather  short,  Mrs. 
Merry  got  over  her  shoes  in  water, 
while  picking  her  way  through  the 
branches  to  the  shore. 

One  night  they  stayed  at  an  Indian 
cabin,  and  once  at  a  lonely  camping 
ground  in  the  woods  ;  but  they  gen- 
erally obtained  shelter  in  the  log 
houses  af  the  scattering  settlements. 
Their  romantic  wedding  tour  was 
completed  in  twelve  days;  having 
left  Avon,  New  York,  May  14th,  and 
arrived  in  Mentor,  Ohio,  May  26th. 

There  were  but  three  families  in 
that  township,  previous  to  their 
arrival ;  viz  :  Mr.  Jared  Ward's,  Mr. 
Charles  Parker's,  who  afterwards 
came  to  Milan,  and  the  family  of 
a  Mr.  Park. 

There  were  also  three  families 
where  the  city  of  Cleveland  now 
stands.  Mr.  Clark's,  Mr.  Carter's,  and 
Major  Spafford's. 

During  the  war  of  1812,  Mr.  Merry 
contracted  to  bring  supplies  for  the 
army  from  Pittsburgh  to  Huron. 
They  learned  of  Hull's  surrender  in 
the  night.  Mr.  Merry  got  up  and 
went  out  to  rally  his  neighbors,  while 
Mrs.  Merry  went  to  bread-making 
for  those  who  might  come  in. 

Six  of  Mr.  Merry's  children  were 
born  in  Mentor,  viz  :  Sarah,  Mary, 
Julia,  Martin,  Samuel  and  Lucy. 
Elizabeth,  Ebenezer  and  Charlotte 
(deceased)  were  born  in  Milan. 

They  remained  in  Mentor,  till  the 
fall  of   1817,   when  they  moved    to 


Milan,  bringing  with  them  the  family 
of  Alexander  Mason,  who  was  killed 
on  the  Peninsula,  by  the  Indians 
the  previous  year. 

They  left  Mentor  Nov.  1st,  and 
reached  Milaii  Nov.  8th ;  requiring 
more  days  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  journey  than  it  would  now  re- 
quire hours.  They  came  with  two 
teams,  one  of  horses  and  one  of 
oxen. 

On  the  way,  Mrs.  Merry  who  was 
on  the  back  wagon,  observed  Mr. 
Merry  and  the  driver  of  the  fore- 
most team,  examir^ng  a  bridge 
which  lay  before  them,  as  though 
doubtful  of  its  strength.  Several  of 
the  children  were  seated  on  the. 
wagon,  and  she  called  to  the  men  to 
take  them  from  the  load  ;  but  seeing 
them  determined  to  drive  on,  she 
sprang  to  the  ground  and  ran  after 
them. 

Her  urgent  entreaties  prevailed, 
and  they  reluctantly  took  them 
down.  It  was  well  they  did  so,  for 
before  the  team  was  half  way  across, 
the  bridge  gave  way.  By  hard 
urging  the  oxen  got  over,  taking 
the  front  wheels  with  them ;  the 
wagon  went  down  about  sixteen 
(16)  feet,  bottom  side  up. 

"  Well,"  coolly  remarked  Mr. 
Merry,  "  woman's  fears  do  good  some- 
times, don't  they?" 

A  Mr.  Harvey,  to  whom  Mr.  Merry 
had  rented  his  farm  in  Milan,  lived 
in  a  small  log  house,  and  the  fami- 
lies stayed  with  them  till  a  floor  was 
laid,  and  a  temporary  chimney  built 
in  the  block  house  on  his  farm  at 
Camp  Avery.  The  building  had 
been  occupied  by  soldiers  during  the 
war,  and  used  as  a  barn  the  winter 
previous  to  their  arrival.  A  log 
house  was  soon  completed,  into 
which  they  moved  near  the  last  of 
December,  and  was  ready  to  receive 
company  on  New  Years  day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abbot,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ward,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey,  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Hosmer  Merry  and  Mrs.  Mason 
were  their  guests. 

The  people  regarded  all  who  lived 
within  several  miles  of  them  as 
neighbor  AiSnd  visited  them  as  often 
as  possible'. 

They  were  their  own  milliners 
and  dressmakers,  and  followed  the 
fashions  of  the  day,  so  far  as  they 
knew  them ;  but  they  never  dis- 
cussed the  matter. to  any  great 
length. 

In  1816,  Mr.  Merry  "laid  out"  the 
tovvn  of  Milan.  Ministers  and  teach- 
ers were  soon  called  into  requisi- 
tion. 

The  first  school  taught  for  white 
children  in  the  village  of  Milan,  was 
in  the  "  Old  Mission  House,"  and 
stood  where  the  back  kitchen  of  the 
house  built  by  Dr.  Harris,  now  stands, 
Miss  Roxa  Whitney,  (now  Mrs.  Dod- 
dridge Paul)  was  the  teacher. 

Moravian  Missionaries  had  former- 
ly lived  here  among  the  Indians,  but 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Merry's  arrival 
in  Milan,  no  Indians  lived  near.  They 
however,  often  passed  back  and  forth 
through  the  place,  and  always  re- 
garded him  as  their  friend.  Those 
who  had  known  him  in  New  York, 
loved  to  meet  him,  and  the  old  chief 
"  Red  Jacket,"  on  an  excursion  West 
to  attend  an  Indian  treaty,  turned 
aside  to  spend  anight  with  his  former 
friend.  Here  we  v/ill  say  that  his 
hospitality  and  benevolence  were 
unbounded. 

All  that  his  time  and  strength,  and 
means  could  accomj)lish,  for  those 
who  needed  his  help,  was  freely  done. 
Every  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
the  town,  met  with  his  hearty  co- 
operation, so  far  as  his  means  would 
allow.  His  mind  was  fertile  in  plans 
and  expedients  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  what  he  deemed  necessary 
to  be  done,  and  his  industry  untiring. 
About  the  time  Milan  was  "laid  out," 
Mr.  Merry  took  measures  for  the 
erection  of  a  flouring  mill  and  saw 
mill,  which  was  a  great  convenience 


to  the  inhabitants,  and  a  source  of 
imiDrovement  to  the  town.  He  sev- 
eral times  represented  the  county  in 
the  legislature  of  the  State,  and  was 
twice  elected  to  a  seat  on  the  bench 
of  Common  Pleas  ;  but  declined  the 
honor  in  both  instances. 

In  1819,  having  sold  his  farm  to 
Messrs.  Minuse  and  Kline,  he  moved 
into  the  village  and  built  the  house 
now  occupied  hj  Seth  J  ennings,  Esq. 
It  was  generally  well  filled.  All  who 
had  ever  known  either  Mr,  or  Mrs. 
Merry,  were  sure  to  give  them  a  call 
it  they  came  near,  and  were  heartily 
welcomed,  the  sick  and  afflicted  were 
there  sure  of  care  and  sympathy. 

His  business,  too,  required  many 
workmen,  aind  they  were  always 
treated  with  great  kindness. 

He  frowned  upon  all  immorality 
and  unfairness,  and  was  truly  an 
"honest  man,  the  noblest  work  of 
God."  He  was  strictly  temperate  in 
his  habits,  never  taking  anything 
stronger  than  tea  or  coffee,  and  for 
twenty-seven  years  previous  to  his 
death,  he  ate  no  kind  of  meat. 

In  1837  he  built  the  house  now 
occupied  by  his  widow,  and  there  on 
the  morning  of  January  2d,  1846,  he 
died  aged  72  years,  greatly  respected 
and  beloved. 

Mr.  Merry's  business,  and  company 
that  thronged  his  house,  brought 
great  care  and  labor  upon  Mrs.  Merry, 
but  she  always  proved  herself  equal 
to  her  tasks,  and  found  much  time  to 
visit  her  friends,  to  attend  upon  the 
sick  and  help  the  needy.  In  1856 
the  fourth  daughter,  Mrs  Lucy  Pier, 
(who  with  her  husband  had  emi- 
grated to  Texas  21  years  previous,) 
paid  her  first  visit  to  her  old  home. 
During  her  stay  there  was  a  famil}^ 
meeting.  Mrs.  Merry,  her  sons  and 
daughters,  their  wives  and  husbands, 
were  all  present,  except  Mr.  Jas.  B. 
Pier.  In  all  that  long  absence  but 
one  link  had  been  broken. 

When  she  was  81  years  of  age,  she 
had  a  severe   attack   of  erysipelas 
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and  typhoid  fever,  and  lierleft  hand 
became  so  stiffened,  that  she  cannot 
knit,  but  now  at  the  age  of,  86,  she 
sews  very  neatly,  and  attends  to  some 
domestic  duties. 

Her  memory  is  still  good;  she  takes 
as  much  interest  in  reading  the 
papers  and  keeping  posted  in  politi- 
cal and  financial  affairs  as  ever  in 
her  life. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  1866,  a 
number  of  the  Pioneers  of  our  vil- 
lage paid  her  the  compliment  of  a 
birthday  surprise  ;  feeling  that  they 


might  not  have  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing her  many  more  times,  and  of  re- 
calling memories  of  early  life  in  the 
"Fire  Lands." 

Early  hardships  and  di^Y'-ivations 
were  recounted,  as  page  by  page  of 
life's  history  came  up,  until  the  pres- 
ent bright  and  prosperous  condition 
of  our  country,  but  with  all  the  deli- 
cacies change  had  brought,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  visit  of  "to-day"  was 
no  more  enjoyed  than  when,  in  days 
of  yore,  they  accepted  the  simple 
fare  then  afforded. 


DAVID  STILES— A  CENTENARIAN. 


The  Evergreen^  a  Masonic  periodi- 
cal, published  in  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
gives  this  interesting  biographical 
notice  of  a  Centenarian  Pioneer, 
whose  life  histor}^  was  in  a  brief  part 
identified  with  that  of  the  Fire  Lands, 
and  some  of  whose  descendants  and 
family  connections  are  among  our 
most  esteemed  citizens. 

The  events,  incidents  and  observa- 
tions in  the  life-time  of  a  man  over 
a  hundred  years  old — one  who  was 
a  pioneer  emigrant  from  NeAV  Eng- 
land to  the  unsettled  portion  of  New- 
York  at  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  resumed  frontier  life 
from  time  to  time — westward,  often 
in  advance  of  roads,  and  who  helped 
to  organize  society  in  places  which 
have  since  become  prosperous  towns 
and  flourishing  cities,  until  he  lives 
— a  centenarian,  west  of  the  Miss- 
issippi, afford  the  most  striking  con- 
trast between   the   present  state  of 


our  country  and  its  condition  thirty, 
sixty  and  ninety  years  ago. 

David  Stiles,  a  resident  of  Du- 
buque, Iowa,  was  born  in  the  town 
01  Woodbury,  Litchfield  county, 
Connecticut,  May  21st,  1766.  Such 
a  life  includes  the  most  important 
events  of  modern  history.  Within 
that  period  all  the  Republics  on  the 
Western  continent  have  been  estab- 
lished.  He  was  a  voter  at  the  elec> 
tion  of  President  Washington,  and 
except,  on  some  quadrennial  occa- 
sions, when  he  resided  in  Canada  or 
in  the  Territories,  he  has  voted  at 
Presidential  elections  ever  since. 
He  was  ten  years  old  when  he  par- 
ticipated, with  other  boys,  in  cele- 
brating the  Declaration  of  Lidepend- 
ence,  and  over  twenty  when  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  making 
the  American  colonies  a  Nation.  He 
was  nearly  forty  years  old  before  the 
region  between  the  Mississippi  and 
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the  Pacific  became  territory  of  the 
United  States  ;  over  forty  years  old 
before  successful  steamboat  naviga- 
tion, and  had  passed  his  half  century 
when  the  first  steamship,  in  1839, 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  He  was  three 
years  older  than  Wellington  and  Na- 
poleon, when  the  victory  of  one  and 
the  defeat  of  the  other,  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  settled  for  a  long  time 
the  alliance  policy  of  the  nations  of 
continental  Europe.  He  was  over 
sixty  years  old  before  the  first  loco- 
motives appeared  on  American  rail- 
roads, and  a  still  older  man  before 
the  steam  printing  press,  the  daguer- 
reotype, the  sewing  machine  and  the 
telegraph  were  known. 

His  ancestors  were  among  the  early 
colonists  of  New  England,  and  his 
grandfather,  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles,  was 
President  of  Yale  College  from  1777 
to  1795.  The  geneological  records 
of  New  England  families  are  said  to 
confirm  his  family  tradition,  that 
three  brothers  of  the  name  were 
passengers  in  the  "Mayflower"  in 
1620,  one  of  whom  settted  in  Massa- 
chusetts, another  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  the  other  in  Connecticut.  His 
father,  David  Stiles,  died  when  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  only  seven 
years  old.  His  enduring  constitu- 
tion and  remarkable  longevity  ap- 
pear to  be  derived  from  his  mother, 
who  died  twenty  years  ago  in  Or- 
leans county.  New  York,  at  the  age 
of  a  hundred  and  ten.  One  of  her 
brothers,  Seth  Newcomb  Sherwood, 
died  in  the  same  county  some  years 
since  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  he  was 
placed  in  the  care  of  an  uncle,  by 
marriage,  Gilbert  Caswell,  who  re- 
moved to  Washington  county.  New 
York,  where  he  remained  till  the  age 
of  fourteen,  in  1780.  About  that 
time  he  accompanied  his  uncle  to 
Canada,  but  the  unsettled  condition 
of  that  country  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, compelled  the  family  to  return 


the  next  year  to  the  county  of  their 
former  home  in  New  York.  He  then 
commenced  to  learn  the  trade  of  a 
mill-wright,  and  worked  in  that  art 
until  the  age  of  twenty-five,  when, 
in  1791,  he  accompanied  two  other 
mill-wrights,  named  George  Davis 
and  William  Johnson,  in  a  journey  to 
build  mills  in  Upper  Canada. 

They  prepared  a  boat,  furnished  it 
with  supplies,  proceeded  down  the 
Hudson  and  ascended  the  Mohawk 
river,  propelling  the  boat  mostly  by 
the  use  of  poles.  Hollanders  and 
their  descendants  had  already  made 
many  settlements  in  the  Mohawk 
valley,  but  the  three  pioneers  met 
with  little  favor  from  a  people  who 
had  seen  some  "  Yankee  tricks,"  and 
had  a  suspicion  and  prejudice  against 
all  strangers  of  a  diff'erent  nationality. 

At  Fort  Schuyler,  now  Utica,  there 
was  a  double  log  building  containing 
all  the  hotel  accommodations.  This 
structure,  with  a  log  trading  house, 
constituted  all  the  buildings  in  that 
place. 

On  reaching  Fort  Stanwix,  now 
Rome,  the  only  residents  were  sev- 
eral Frenchmen.  With  their  assist- 
ance and  the  use  of  a  team  their 
boat  was  taken  across  the  portage  to 
Wood  Creek,  which  they  descend- 
ed to  Oneida  Lake.  Following  the 
outlet  they  reached,  after  a  difficult 
passage,  the  Oswego  river,  which 
they  descended  to  Lake  Ontario. 
The  place  w^here  the  city  of  Oswego 
now^  stands  was  then  occupied  by 
two  bachelors  living  in  a  hut  made 
of  poles. 

They  continued  their  voyage  along 
the  curving  shore  of  the  Lake, 
crossed  the  outlet  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence river,  and  proceeded  west 
along  the  northern  shore  to  Fort 
Hope,  the  place  of  their  destination, 
and  where  they  built  the  first  mill  in 
that  part  of  Canada  West. 

Mr.  Stiles  worked  at  his  trade  sev- 
eral years,  then  married,  acquired  a 
farm  and  remained  in   Canada  until 
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the  war  of  1812,  when  he  returned  to 
the  State  of  New  York  and  traversed 
the  thinly  settled  region  of  the 
western  counties. 

He  volunteered  as  a  mechanic  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States  in 
1812  to  aid  in  building  a  fort  at  Black 
Kock,  near  Buffalo.  As  he  would 
not  return  to  Canada  and  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Great  Britain, 
or  as  he  terms  it  "  abjuration  of  the 
United  States,"  he  sent  for  his  family 
and  made  a  new  home  in  Ontario 
county,  New  York.  He  remained  at 
Palmyra  and  elsewhere  in  that  coun- 
ty several  years,  occupying  rented 
farms,  and  in  the  fall  of  1816  he 
started  with  his  family  for  northern 
Ohio,  then  being  settled  by  immi- 
grants from  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
States.  Circumstances,  on  his  way, 
compelled  him  to  stop  during  the 
winter  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  spring  of  1817  he  pushed  on  to 
Huron  county,  Ohio,  and  made  his 
residence  at  Bloomingville,  near 
Portland,  where  he  remained  about 
four  years  engaged  in  farming  and 
as  a  teamster.  While  there  he  was 
appointed  an  assessor,  and  went 
from  one  neighborhood  to  another 
following  Indian  trails  to  estimate 
the  value  of  property  in  the  new 
communities. 

The  territory  of  Michigan  next 
attracted  his  attention,  and  in  1821 
he  proceeded  to  Detroit,  where  his 
family  remained  about  a  year.  He 
explored  the  interior  of  Michigan  as 
far  as  safety  would  permit  at  that 
time,  and  selected  the  vicinity  of 
Ypsilanti  for  a  new  home.  The  ob- 
ject of  leaving  his  family  at  Detroit 
for  a  summer  and  winter  was  to  give 
his  older  children  the  benefit  of  a 
school.  In  the  spring  of  1822,  he 
moved  his  family  by  boat  by  the 
long  route  of  Huron  river  to  his 
new  location  now  only  thirty  miles 
west  of  Detroit  by  railroad.  Nine 
miles  of  the  forest  portion  of  the 
road  to  Detroit  was   the  next  year 


cut  out  with  his  own  hands.  He 
had  driven  his  cattle  over  nearly 
the  same  route  in  the  cold  weather 
and  deep  snow  of  winter  accom 
panied  by  his  second  son,  then 
twelve  years  old,  following  the  In- 
dian trail  by  the  only  passable  route 
of  forty  miles. 

Judge  Woodward,  another  of  the 
pioneers,  had  purchased  government 
land  on  Huron  river  with  a  view  to 
lay  out  a  town.  Mr.  Stiles  assisted 
in  that  work  and  was  asked  to  give 
the  place  a  name.  He  suggested 
that  of  Franklin  as  a  name  that 
should  be  commemorated  by  Ameri- 
cans, but  Judge  Woodward  after- 
wards determined  to  honor  a  cele- 
brated Greek  general,  laboring  for 
the  freedom  of  his  country,  by  the 
name  of  Ypsilanti. 

He  remained  there  a  few  years  till 
thousands  of  emigrants  had  gone 
beyond  him,  and  roads  had  been  ex- 
tended to  Lake  Michigan,  and  then 
set  his  face  toward  Chicago,  a  small 
trading  place  of  less  than  five  hun- 
dred inhabitants.  At  that  time  the 
principal  exported  product  of  the 
Northwest  was  furs  purchased  from 
the  Indian  hunters  and  white  trap- 
pers and  traders.  Having  changed 
his  avocation  several  times  he  now 
engaged  in  a  new  business — that  of 
keeping  a  hotel.  A  second  hotel 
building,  constructed  of  hewed  logs, 
one  and  a  half  stories  high  and  with 
board  partitions,  had  been  erected, 
capable  of  accommodating  about  a 
hundred  guests.  The  rent  of  this 
building,  then  owned  bj^  Wm.  Hale, 
was  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
dollars  a  year,  including  a  frontage 
right  on  Chicago  river  for  the  land- 
ing of  freight  near  the  house  from 
the  few  sail  vessels  then  engaged  in 
the  lake  trade.  In  that  jescr,  1833, 
Chicago  had  but  twentj^-eight  voters 
who  participated  in  the  organization 
of  the  local  government. 

In  two  years  this  pioneer  of  nearly 
sixty  years  progress    westward,  re- 
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solved  to  migrate  for  the  first  time 
eastward,  and  returned  to  Flillsciale 
county,  Michigan,  where  lie  re- 
mained about  four  j^-ears.  But  he 
could  not  give  up  the  pioneer  life. 
In  1839  he  returned  to  Chicago,  then 
rapidly  becoming  a  city,  and  contin- 
ued thence  westward  over  a  hundred 
miles  nearer  the  Mississippi  and 
made  a  new  frontier  home  with 
other  settler,  on  Fecatonica  river, 
two  miles  south  of  the  State  line, 
and  near  the  iDresent  site  of  the 
town  of  Winslow,Stephenson  county, 
Illinois,  and  remained  there  about 
two  years. 

He  had  then  reached  the  border 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi  lead  region, 
but  the  farmer  emigrants  had  again 
passed  him,  and  in  1811  he  sought  a 
new  location  and  moved  to  Hazel 
Green,  Wisconsin  Territory,  then  a 
new  town  near  the  center  of  the 
mining  district.  The  next  year  he 
moved  a  little  further  and  within 
five  miles  of  the  Mississppi,  to  Fair- 
play,  a  new  mining  settlement  in 
Wisconsin,  and  opened  a  boarding 
house  for  miners. 

At  this  time,  1842,  his  age  was 
nearly  seventy-five  years,  but  he 
considered  himself  then  in  the  prime 
of  life.  He  had  been  a  slim,  spare, 
and  rather  thin  faced  man  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  his  weight  ranging 
from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  a  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  ;  his  hight  five  feet 
nine  inches,  and  with  little  appear- 
ance of  much  physical  strength.  The 
miners  called  him  "  Uncle  David," 
and  many  young  men,  who  boarded 
with  him  over  twenty-five  years  ago, 
are  now  growing  gray,  but  they 
refer  with  pleasure  to  the  remin- 
iscences of  that  time  and  speak  of 
him  as  a  kind-hearted,  generous 
man,  and  especially  obliging  to 
strangers.  They  represent  him  as 
sensitive  to  being  considered  old, 
and  if  a  man  called  him  "  old  Uncle 
David,"  or  intimated  that  he  was 
growing  old,  he  would  offer  to  throw 


such  a  man  on  his  back.  The  wrest- 
ling challenge  on  that  account,  was 
often  accepted,  and  some  young 
man,  or  one  of  middle  age,  weigh- 
ing thirty  or  fifty  pounds  more 
than  himself  would  be  laid  on  the 
ground  to  the  great  amusements  of 
the  by-standers. 

One  feat  of  his  strength  at  that 
time,  often  repeated,  astonished  the 
spectators.  He  would  sit  flat  on  the 
floor,  and  allow  the  heaviest  man 
present  to  sit  astride  of  his  shoul- 
ders and  the  next  heaviest  man  to 
sit  astride  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
first  and  then  rise  erect  at  such  dis- 
advantage, without  touching  his 
hands  to  the  floor  and  with  an  incon- 
venient weight  often  of  nearly  four 
hundred  pounds.  But  he  had  par- 
farmed  the  same  feat  forty  years 
before  at  Buffalo  when  he  surprised 
the  officers  and  soldiers  1  y  raising 
in  that  manner,  on  a  bet,  a  man 
weighing  two  hundred  and  nineteen 
pounds.  He  then  proposed  to  have 
the  lightest  man  in  the  company 
added  to  the  weight.  A  man  was 
found  weighing  a  hundred  and  thirty 
and  he  raised  both  to  the  greater 
astonishment  that  such  a  small,  slim 
man  could  excel  in  such  an  appar- 
ently difficult  undertaking. 

He  remained  at  Fairplay  less  than 
two  years.  At  that  time  the  trading 
point  for  that  part  of  Wisconsin 
was  at  Galena,  Illinois,  twelve 
miles  distant.  The  supplies  for  his 
table  were  sometimes  brought 
thither  on  his  shoulders.  He  would 
walk  the  trip  of  twenty-four  miles 
and  bring  a  back-load  in  the  time 
of  eight  hours.  He  was  then  and 
had  been  for  fifty  years  of  that  en- 
during, energetic,  hard  Avorking 
class  of  men  who  alternately  led  and 
followed  similar  men  in  the  self 
constituted  army  of  progressive 
emigrants,  halting  at  intervals,  at 
way  stations,  through  a  period  of 
fifty  years,  from  the  Hudson  to  the 
Mississppi     Such  was  the   character 
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of  a  majority  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  the  West.  The  hardy  emi- 
grant often  led  the  way  over  prairies 
on  foot,  or  with  an  ax  in  his  hands 
through  forests,  the  wife  as  often 
followed  on  foot  and  the  oldest  boy 
drove  the  team  conveying  in  a 
wagon  all  the  supplies  for  the  trip 
and  the  utensils  and  furniture  for  a 
new  home. 

In  1843  Mr.  Stiles  crossed  the 
Mississippi  and  explored  the  interior 
of  the  Territory,  as  far  as  Cedar  river, 
some  years  before  Cedar  Falls, 
Waterloo  or  any  other  town  north 
or  west  of  Cedar  Rapids  was  settled. 
The  exploring  party  on  this  occasion 
consisted  of  Mr.  Stiles,  his  son  Reu- 
ben, Samuel  Wiltse,  Willard  Hall, 
Ezekiel  Wood,  a  man  named  Walker, 
and  a  son  of  Governor  Dewitt  Clin- 
ton, of  New  York.  The  trip  was 
made  in  May  and  June  1843. 

At  that  time  the  Indian  title, 
except  a  possessory' right  for  three 
years,  had  just  been  extinguished 
to  the  western  three-fourths  of  Iowa. 
There  was  then  no  settlement  in 
Linn  county  except  several  famihes 
at  Cedar  Rapids  and  several  others 
at  Linn  Grove  near  Marion.  That 
county  is  now  one  of  the  richest  in 
the  interior  and  has  a  population  of 
twenty-five  thousand  people. 

In  removing  to  the  valley  of  the 
Wapsipinicon'at  the  present  site  of 
Quasqueton,  Buchanan  county,  Iowa, 
on  Wapsipinicon  river,  he  passed 
through  a  sparsely  settled  region  for 
seventy  miles  west  of  Dubuque,  a 
district  of  three  counties  now  con- 
taining over  sixty-five  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  including  Dubuque, 
the  chief  city  of  the  State.  That 
part  of  the  county  selected  by  him 
for  the  tenth  new  home  was  being 
rapidly  settled,  but  on  account  of 
the  depredations  and  interference  of 
horse  and  cattle  theives  and  other 
reckless  characters,  he  resolved  at 
the  end  of  two  years  to  migrate  for 
a  second    time    eastward,  and   re- 


turned to  Hazel  Green  in  1845  where 
his  wife  died  three  years  afterwards 
in  1848. 

Being  then  over  eighty  years  old 
he  concluded  to  pass  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  chib 
dren  in  this  part  of  the  West,  and 
has  ever  since  remained  in  the  ad- 
jacent parts  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  and  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  has  resided  mostly  with  his 
son,  Reuben  Stiles,  at  Dubuque.  In 
the  summer  within  four  years  he  has 
taken  an  occasional  walk  of  twelve 
miles  to  Hazel  Green,  and  sometimes 
further  to  see  gray-haired  friends 
whom  he  knew  as  boys,  and  who 
knew  him  as  an  old  man  forty  years 
ago. 

This  brief  outline  sketch  of  Mr. 
Stiles  and  his  long  life  would  be  still 
more  defective  without  a  reference 
to  his  descendants. 

He  first  married  at  the  age  of 
nearly  twenty-nine,  Martha  Ransom, 
at  Darlington,  forty  miles  from  To- 
ronto, in  1795.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  Ebenezer  Ransom,  the  first  white 
settler  of  Sandusky,  Ohio.  The 
first  child  of  this  marriage  was  a 
daughter  named  Clara.  She  married 
Allen  Thomas  in  1820.  He  is  still 
living  in  Wisconsin.  She  died  in 
1842,  leaving  a  large  family.  The 
second  child  was  a  son  named  Rudd, 
who  died,  leaving  a  family,  many 
years  ago  in  Michigan.  A  third  child 
died  in  infancy. 

His  second  marriage  was  with 
Elizabeth  Cummins  in  1807.  The 
first  child  of  this  marriage  was  Reu- 
ben Stiles,  born  November  22,  1809, 
now  living  with  a  large  family  in 
Dubuque.  The  second  child  was  a 
daughter  named  Sarah,  and  is  now 
the  wife  of  Hon.  H.  R.  Coulter,  Lan- 
caster, Wisconsin.  A  second  daugh- 
ter, Arminta,  is  the  wife  of  Newton 
Kane,  and  has  a  large  family  living 
in  Sacramento,  California.  The  third 
daughter,  Mary,  married  Daniel  Bost- 
wick,  and  died  at  Ypsilanti  about 
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thirty  years  ago,  leaving  one  child. 
A  fourth  daughter,  named  Lucinda, 
married  liobert  Young  in  1843,  and 
several  years  after  his  death  she 
married  Reuben  lloag,  whom  she 
also  survived.  She  died  in  1859,  and 
was  buried  between  her  husbands  at 
Hazel  Green,  Wisconsin.  The  fifth 
child  was  a  son  named  Edwin,  and 
lives  with  his  family  in  Cahfornia, 
The  youngest  child,  Nathan,  was 
born  in  1820,  and  is  therefore  nearly 
fift}^  years  old.  He  is  unmarried  and 
lives  in  Minnesota.  His  oldest 
grandchild  was  born  in  1829,  and  was 
named  Anson  Thomas.  His  eldest 
son,  Rudd,  was  married  on  the  4th  of 
March  1829,  the  day  of  President 
Jackson's  first  inauguration.  He  has 
seen  his  children  of  the  third  genera- 
tion grow  up  to  be  men  and  women 
and  though  many  have  died  the  num- 
ber of  his  living  descendants  is  now 
about  sixty.  The  oldest  of  his  great- 
grandchildren know  to  be  living  is 
George  Bush  now  about  twenty 
years  old  and  residing  at  Rock  Island, 
Illinois.  The  genealogy  of  his  de- 
scendants would  make  a  long  list  of 
names.  They  are  mostly  in  the 
Northern  and  Pacific  Stales.  The 
residences  of  some  of  them  are 
known  to  be  in  Canada,  and  of  many 
others  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa 
and  Califorina. 

When  Mr.  Stiles  lived  in  Ohio, 
that  State  had  only  four  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  Now  it  has 
a  population  of  nearly  three  mil- 
lions. 

When  he  was  first  a  citizen  of 
Michigan  Territory,  then  including 
Wisconsin,  there  were  only  twenty 
thousand  people  in  a  region  con- 
taining widely  separated  settlements 
extending  over  four  hundred  miles. 
The  State  of  Michigan  has  now  about 
a  million  inhabitants. 

When  he  migrated  to  Wisconsin, 
that  Territory    had  only  thirty-five 


thousand  inhabitants;  now  the  State 
has  over  a  million. 

When  first  a  resident  in  Iowa,  the 
Territory  had  less  than  forty-five 
thousand  people ;  now  it  has  over 
nine  hundred  thousand.  In  nearly 
all  his  removals  he  preceded  schools 
to  the  disadvantage  of  himself  in 
early  life  and  to  the  greater  disad- 
vantage of  all  his  children.  Where 
he  helped  lay  out  lots  and  streets 
and  to  build  the  first  houses  and 
mills  at  Ypsilanti  there  is  now  a 
Normal  school  for  the  education  of 
teachers  for  the  free  schools  of 
Michigan. 

When  he  first  lived  in  Illinois  that 
State  had  less  than  five  hundred 
thousand,  now  it  has  over  two  mil- 
lions. At  Chicago,  he  lived  in  a 
frontier  trading  town,  novf  a  city  of 
over  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants.  At  that  time  nearly 
every  article  of  food,  convenience, 
and  luxury  was  brought  from  the 
East  by  way  of  the  lakes.  Chicago 
is  now,  and  has  been  for  ten  years, 
the  largest  primary  grain  market 
and  lumber  market  in  the  world. 
The  first  grain,  beef  and  pork  were 
exported  from  that  town  after  Mr. 
Stiles  kept  his  small  hotel  to  enter- 
tain the  few  immigrants  and  occasion- 
al traders.  The  commerce  of  that 
city  now,  not  only  tends  to  regulate 
the  provision  and  flour  markets  of 
our  own  country,  but  its  figures  are 
consulted  with  careful  interest  by 
the  statesmen  and  merchants  of  the 
seacoast  nations  of  Europe  in  con- 
sidering the  relation  between  their 
annual  agricultural  products  and  the 
wants  of  their  people.  An  occa- 
sional schooner  or  a  transient  steam- 
boat then  entered  the  little  river 
that  has  since  been  made  a  harbor, 
and  in  the  present  winter,  1867 — '68, 
contains  a  commercial  fleet  of  more 
than  a  thousand  vessels. 

When  traveling  from  New  York 
with  a  wagon  on  his  often  resumed 
journey   of  twenty-five    years,    he 
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preceded  the  railroads  twenty  years 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  fif- 
teen years  in  Ohio  and  Michigan, 
nearly  twenty  years  in  Illinois,  and 
ten  years  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa. 
But  the  railroad  overtook  him  on 
the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  in  1855, 
at  the  age  of  ninety,  and  has  since 
passed  beyond  him  over  eight  hun- 
dred miles,  on  the  way  to  the  Pacific 
States. 

He  was  over  sixty  years  old  before 
the  first  three  miles  of  horse  power 
railroad  was  built  in  the  United 
States,  and  yet  he  has  lived  to  know 
that  our  country  has  now  over  thirty- 
eight  thousand  miles  of  railroad,  and 
if  he  lives  two  years  longer  he  will 
hear  that  these  iron  bands  of  com- 
merce and  civilization  will  have 
been  extended  trom  ocean  to  ocean 
— in  a  continuous  line  from  Port- 
land to  San  Francisco,  a  distance  of 
more  than  three  thousand  miles. 

Since  he  came  to  the  Northwest, 
steamboats  have  taken  the  place  of 
bark  canoes  and  keel  boats  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi  and  the  number 
of  steamers  and  barges  now  ex- 
ceeds that  of  all  the  Indian  canoes, 
including  the  frail  crafts  of  the  tra- 
ders, on  Western  rivers  forty-five 
years  ago. 

The  whole  route  of  his  travel  from 
Connecticut  to  Iowa  was  on  foot  or 
by  wagon,  the  usual  means  of  tran- 
sit in  the  day  of  his  migrations. 
Such  a  journey  at  twenty-five  miles 
a  day  by  his  route  would  require 
fifty  days.  Now  he  could  make  the 
trip  by  nearly  the  same  line  to  his 
native  town  by  railroad  in  fifty  hours, 
and  it  he  had  a  friend  or  relative  left 
there  he  could  send  him  "greeting," 
by  telegraph  and  receive  a  reply  in 
less  than  fifty  minutes. 

The  facts  of  many  of  these  con- 
trasts are  within  the  memory  of 
thousands  of  the  readers  of  this  page, 
but  the  life  tables  and  mortuary 
statistics  show  that  only  one  person 
in  tAvo  hundred  thousand  reaches  the 


age  of  one  hundred  years,  and  in 
our  country,  though  the  length  of 
life  is  increasing,  and  the  average 
age  of  those  living  at  any  time  is 
about  twenty -five  years,  there  is  not 
probably  more  than  one  in  twenty 
thousand  who  has  seen  a  man  of 
the  age  of  Mr.  Stiles. 

He  has  outlived  all  the  associates 
of  his  boyhood,  and  nearly  all  the 
relatives,  iriends  and  neighbors  of 
his  early  manhood,  and  most  of  those 
he  knew  in  middle  life.  He  tells, 
with  the  retained  sorrow  of  child- 
hood, of  attending  the  funeral  of  a 
little  playmate  girl,  Matilda  Pierce, 
five  years  old,  ninety-seven  years 
ago.  He  was  joyously  present  at  the 
wedding  of  his  cousin,  John  Stock- 
holm, and  Kebecca  Negus,  in  1778, 
ninety  years  ago. 

He  has  led  a  hard  working  active 
life.  In  personal  habits  he  has  always 
been  prudent  and  temperate,  and 
consequently  has  generally  had  good 
health. 

This  man  has  grown  old  gracefully, 
in  his  way,  by  preserving  a  lively 
disposition,  a  jovial  nature  and  kind- 
ly manner.  His  eye-sight  began  to 
fail  at  eighty,  and  gradually  improved 
from  ninety  to  a  hundred,  but  re- 
cently he  has  been  unable  to  read. 
When  the  weather  does  not  permit 
him  to  take  out-door  exercise,  he 
walks  the  floor,  and  sometimes  for 
amusement  counts  the  trips  he  makes 
across  it.  His  memory  appears  to 
be  nearly  as  retentive  as  to  persons 
and  events  of  six  years  ago  as  it  is 
of  names  and  occurrences  when  he 
was  sixteen  or  sixty  years  old. 

But  he  is  failing,  year  by  year, 
more  rapidly  in  winter,  and  before 
man}^  anniversaries  of  his  birth  a 
May  day  will  come  when  the  grass 
and  flowers  that  he  has  seen  at  his 
feet,in  spring  time,  for  a  hundred 
years  will  grow  and  blossom  around 
his  grave.  All  who  know  him  honor 
the  old  man  living,  and  those  who 
survive  him  will  bless  his  memory. 
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SEMI-CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY. 


The  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Milan,  commemorated  the  first  half 
century  of  its  existence,  as  a  society, 
by  appropriate  exercises  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  the  25th  and  26th  days 
of  April,  1868.  The  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church  was  organized  in  that 
place  on  the  25th  day  of  April  1818, 
and  a  large  number  of  those  who 
have  been  connected  with  it,  in  the 
fifty  years  of  its  history,  many  of 
them  now  residing  in  other  places, 
came  to  share  in  the  interest  of  this 
anniversary.  A  preparatory  lecture, 
on  Saturday,  was  delivered  by  the 
venerable  Eld  ad  Barber,  Pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Flor- 
ence, Erie  County,  and  was  charac- 
terized by  deep  earnestness  and 
marked  ability.  Mr.  Barber  was 
first  indentified  with  this  Church  in 
1832,  when  he  came  to  Milan  to  take 
charge  of  the  Huron  Institute,  then 
inaugurated  as  a  seminary  for  edu- 
cation in  English  and  preparatory 
college  courses.  Associated  with 
him  as  his  assistant,  was  Rev.  Henry 
Ballentine,  subsequently  and  for 
twenty-five  years,  well-know  as  a 
devoted  and  successful  missionary 
to  Ahmednugger,  India,  but  now 
deceased. 

Following     the    lecture     at    the 
church  was  a  social   gathering,  com 
prising  some  75  persons,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the    pastor,    Rev.    J.  H. 
Walter. 

On  Sabbath  morning,  a  meeting 


of  social  reunion  was  held  at  the 
"  Old  Yellow  School-house,"  a  frame 
building  a  short  distance  to  the 
southeast  of  the  public  square,  which 
is  memorable  not  only  f6r  its  use 
for  educational  purposes  during  a 
period  of  43  years,  but  also  as  the 
place  where  all  religious  services 
were  held  from  the  time  of  its  erec- 
tion in  1825,  till  1832,  when  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  began  to  meet  at 
the  Huron  Institute,  and  whence  it 
removed  to  its  new  house  of  wor- 
ship in  January,  1837.  It  was  here 
that  Rev.  Everton  Judson,  whose 
name  is  so  intimately  associated 
with  the  history  of  this  church,  first 
and  for  some  three  years  (from  1829 
to  '32,)  preached. 

In  the  forenoon,  at  the  church, 
the  Anniversary  Discourse  was 
delivered  by  the  Pastor,  Rev.  Mr. 
Walter,  from  the  text  Leviticus 
XXY;  10— "And  ye  shall  hallow 
the  fiftieth  year,  it  shall  be  a 
jubilee  unto  you." 

From  a  summary  of  the  historical 
part  of  the  discourse,  published  in 
the  Toledo  Commercial^  we  quote 
the  following: 

After  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
nature  and  design  of  the  jubilee  of 
the  Jews,  the  preacher  gave  a  high- 
ly interesting  sketch  of  the  religious 
history  of  Milan,  which  was  originally 
an  Indian  village  of  DelaAvares  and 
Ottawas,  whose  settlements  extend- 
ed up   and    down    the    river  (the 
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Huron)  for  several  miles.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  the 
Moravian  church  began  a  mission 
among  these  tribes,  which  was  prob- 
ably a  branch  of  the  one  on  the 
Muskingum  river.  It  was  not  till 
1804,  that  permanent  missionary  la- 
bor was  begun  at  this  point.  At  this 
time  Kev.  !  Christian  Frederick 
Dencke  arrived  here  with  a  colony  of 
converted  Indians,  who  had  been  driv- 
en from  their  homes  by  persecuting 
whites  and  settled  on  the  present  site 
of  Milan,  naming  the  place  "  Pequot- 
ting."  At  the  time  of  the  survey  of 
the  "  Fire  Lands,"  (1807)  some  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  this  mis- 
sionary work,  the  number  of  dwell- 
ings then  being  16.  The  house  of 
the  chief,  whose  English  name  was 
"David,"  stood  on  the  lot  now  occu- 
pied by  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  F. 
Adams.  The  mission  chapel  stood 
on  the  lot  formerly  occupied  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Hamilton,  now  of  Toledo, 
and  the  missionary's  residence  on 
the  lot  next  west  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  missionary  was  a  na- 
tive of  Iceland,  whose  father  had 
also  been  a  missionary.  His  library 
occupied  a  space  of  6  by  10  feet, 
showing  him  to  be  a  man  of  remark- 
able reading.  In  consequence  of 
the  influx  of  white  settlers  in  1807-9, 
the  missionary  and  a  large  number 
of  the  Indians  removed  to  Canada, 
in  the  region  of  the  Thames  river. 
The  preacher  paid  a  just  tribute  to 
the  faithfulness  and  value  of  the 
services  of  this  missionary. 

For  several  years  after  this,  there 
was  accasional  preaching  at  private 
houses  in  the  "  Abbot  settlement," 
north  of  Milan,  by  Eev.  Milton  Bad- 
ger, of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
who  was  Chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
at  Fort  Avery,  on  or  near  what  was 
subsequently  the  "Kline  farm." 
After  the  war  of  1812,  the  country 
began  to  settle  much  faster,  and  the 
result  was  an  increase  of  religious 
element,  which  in  1816  developed 


itself  in  a  Methodist  class,  in  the 
"Jeffrey  neighborhood,"  (about  half- 
way between  Milan  and  Huron,)  of 
which  Thomas  Jeffrey  was  the  lead- 
er. Here  the  pioneer  preach- 
er, "Father  Gurley,"  occasionally 
preached  at  this  time. 

During  the  same  years,  (1816)  the 
late  William  Spears  came  into  the 
township,  settling  at  what  subse- 
quentl.y  became  know  as  "  Spears 
Corners,"  and  others  soon  followed. 
Thus  strengthened,  the  Christian 
people  of  the  neighborhood,  on  the 
25th  of  April,  1818,  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Spears,  which  stood  on  the  ground 
west  of  the  present  residence  of 
Mr.  Wilcox,  the  son-in-law  of  Mr. 
S.,  organized  the  "First  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Huron."  The  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  Rev.  Wm. 
Williams,  who  was  assisted  in  the 
ceremony  by  Rev.  Aivin  Coe,  of  the 
Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  and 
subsequently,  until  within  a  few 
years,  the  agent  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  in  Northern  Ohio. 
The  church  was  constituted  of  Wm. 
Spears  and  his  wife  Love,  Gilbert 
Sexton  and  his  wife  Deborah,  Wm. 
Adams  and  his  mother  Eleanor — six 
in  all.  These  comprised  the  Church. 
The  following  day,  being  Sabbath, 
the  first  communion  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  took  place  at  the  house  of 
M.  P.  Smith,  in  the  neighborhood. 
No  accessions  v/ere  made  to  the 
young  church  until  January  9th, 
1819,  when  were  received  Philo 
Adams,  Josiah  Smith,  Thos.  Sexton, 
Laura  Sayles  and  Polly  Dennison. 
Others  united  in  the  following  June, 
including  Lyman  Scott,  who  was 
present  at  the  anniversary,  and  is 
the  only  one  of  these  early  members 
now  living.  Services  were  held, 
alternately  at  the  houses  of  Messrs. 
Spears  and  Seth  A.  Adams,  and 
ultimately  at  the  school-house. 

In  1823  the  church  was  removed 
to  Milan,  which  in  the  meantime  had 
become  quite  a  village,  and  when  its 
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name  was  changed  to  "  First  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Milan."  At 
this  time  some  20  persons  united  by- 
letter.  In  1825  the  church  changed 
its  form  of  government  to  Presby- 
terian, and  chose  three  Ruling  El- 
ders. The  membership  then  num- 
bered 37  in  all— 9  males  and  28 
females,  but  very  few  of  whom  re- 
main in  life.  Upon  the  removal  to 
Milan,  services  were  held  in  a  school- 
house  on  the  ground  now  occupied 
by  the  Eagle  Tavern,  and  subse- 
quently in  what  is  now  known  as  the 
'^  old  Yellow^  School-house."  It  was 
here  that  the  people  gathered  at  the 
sound  of  the  horn  so  skillfully  blown 
by  Mr.  Giles  Chapin,  and  continued 
to  hold  ''reading  meetings,"  until  a 
preacher  could  be  secured.  In  the 
spring  of  1826,  Ralph  Lockwood  and 
Milton  Jennings  were  appointed  to 
select  sermons  to  be  read  and  Daniel 
Hamilton  and  Dr.  A.  B.  Harris  were 
appointed  as  readers,  with  Ozias  Long 
as  chorister. 

The  4th  of  October,  1829,  opened 
a  new  era  with  the  young  church. 
On  that  day,  in  the  yellow  school- 
house,  Rev.  Everton  Judson  preached 
his  first  sermon  in  Milan.  There 
were  about  thirty  persons  present. 
[At  the  morning  meeting  at  the 
school-house,  Mr.  Walter  asked  how 
many  were  then  present  who  heard 
Mr.  Judson's  first  sermon,  when  sev- 
en responded.]  The  new  preacher 
at  once  made  his  mark  as  a  man  of 
more  than  ordinary  ability  and  force, 
and  at  the  end  of  four  months  his 
hearers  had  increased  to  about  120. 
The  families  then  in  the  village  num- 
bered about  60,  representing  a  total 
population  of  about  400.  There  were 
twenty-five  to  thirty  professors  of 
religion,  of  whom  twenty  were 
Presbyterians,  showing  that  the 
church  membership  had  decreased 
in  five  years.  But  at  this  time  a  new 
impulse  was  given  to  the  cause.  In 
1830  the  term  of  government  was 
changed  back  to  Congregational.    In 


1833,  the  church  began  to  hold  its 
Sabbath  services  at  the  Huron  Insti- 
tute, just  completed,  the  devotional 
meetings  still  being  held  at  the 
school-house. 

In  January,  1835,  the  first  efibrts 
were  made  towards  erecting  a  house 
of  worship,  under  the  name  of  "The 
First  Presbyterian  Society,"  which 
had  been  incorporated.  A  few  citi- 
zens met  at  the  house  of  N.  M. 
Standart,  now  of  Cleveland,  to  inau- 
gurate the  movement,  which  resulted 
in  the  completion  and  dedication  in 
January,  1837,  of  the  present  edifice 
at  an  expense  of  about  $8,000. 
From  this  period  the  church  had  a 
steady  and  healthy  growth,  with  re- 
peated revivals,  till  the  death  of  its 
pastor,  in  1848,  when  it  somewhat 
declined  in  membership,  but  subse- 
quently revived  and  continued,  as  it 
now  does,  to  be  prosperous  and  in- 
fluential. 

The  ministerial  labors  in  this 
church  were  -as  follows :  In  1819, 
Rev.  S.  N.  B.  Sullivan,  at  a  salary  of 
$200.  Occasionally,  after  this,  Revs. 
Alvin  Coe,  Caleb  Pitkin,  J.  Seward, 
A.  H.  Belts,  William  Sandford  and 
J.  Treat.  In  1824,  Rev.  D.  W.  La- 
throp.  hi  1825-6  Rev.  I.  S.  Demond. 
Rev.  Wm.  Adams,  one  vear  ii-om  the 
fall  of  1827.  Rev.  T."S.  Shipman 
also  labored  here  for  sometime  with 
general  acceptance,  as  did  the  others. 
Mr.  Judson's  labors  began,  as  state<l, 
in  October,  1829,  and  closed  in  1848. 
The  discourse  dwelt  at  considerable 
length  on  the  life  and  character  of 
this  able  and  devoted  man,  and  de- 
tailed much  of  the  service  which  he 
rendered  not  only  to  his  people,  but 
the  entire  community  and  the  region 
round  about.  His  great  natural  en- 
dowments, his  remarkable  develop- 
ment, untiring  energy  and  zeal,  and 
remarkable  success  were  justly  set 
forth,  and  heartily  endorsed  by  many 
witnesses  to  the  facts  stated. 

In  November,  1848,  Rev.  Newton 
Barrett  was   installed  as  pastor  of 
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the  church,  and  in  February,  1852,  at 
his  own  request,  was  dismissed  by 
Presbytery.  He  is  now  located  at 
Dunton,  ill.  Kev,  J.  M.  Hays  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  from  April  to  Octo- 
ber, 1852,  when  Rev.  Alanson  Hart- 
pence  became  its  stated  supply  and 
continued  such,  with  great  accept- 
ance, for  nearly-  three  years,  when 
his  health  required  a  change  of  cli- 
mate and  he  went  South.  He  is  now 
residing  at  Holmesburg,  Fenn.  The 
present  pastor  began  his  service  in 
May,  1855,  having  now  labored  for 
13  years,  with  the  loss  of  but  three 
Sabbaths  from  sickness,  and  an  aver- 
age respite  of  three  weeks  per  an- 
num during  that  time.  Fie  has  made 
nearly  6,000  pastoral  and  social  visits 
TOO  being  to  the  sick;  has  attend- 
ed 215  funerals  ;  has  performed  110 
marriage  ceremonies,  the  fees  of 
which  amount  to  $570 ;  and  has  "  ex- 
changed" on  an  average  of  three 
times  a  year. 

The  aggregate  sum  of  money 
raised  by  the  society  for  all  objects, 
(home  and  foreign,)  since  its  organi- 
zation, is  estimated  at  f  65,000 — com- 
prised in  the  following  items :  House 
of  worship,  |8,000 ;  repairs  on  same, 
14,000;  incidentals,  |4,000 ;  salaries 
of  ministers,  (averaging  ^500  per 
year,)  |25,000;  parsonage,  |1,350; 
Sabbath  school,  about |1,500;  foreign 
objects,  121,000. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  about 
$20,000  has  been  contributed  by  the 
members  of  the  society  in  donations 
to  the  Huron  Institute,  Western  Re- 


serve College  and  other  objects,  the 
whole  evincing  a  degree  of  liberality 
highly  creditable  to  the  church  and 
the  community. 

The  following  statistics  will  show 
the  number  of  members  received  by 
the  church  during  the  periods  named: 

Letter.  Professiou.  Total. 
First  10  years,  50 

19  years  (Mr.  Judson)     143  187        330 

3  years    (Mr.  Barrett)      23  14  37 

3  years  (Mr.  Hartpence,)    14  17  31 

13  years  (Mr.  Walter,)       64  130        194 

145  355        642 

No.  dismissed 320 

No.  deceased 70 

No.  excluded     20 

No.  dropped  as  unknown 20 

430 

Present  membership 212 

A  Sabbath  School  reunion  fol- 
lowed. 

At  2  P.  M.  the  church  assembled 
for  the  communion  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  with  a  large  number  of 
members  of  other  churches  present. 
The  bread  was  administered  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Newton  of  Norwalk,  (a  veteran 
of  33  years  at  that  place,)  and  borne 
by  Deacons  L.  Galpin  and  L.  Scott : 
and  the  wine  administered  by  Rev. 
A.  Smyth,  and  borne  by  Deacons  B. 
Ashley  of  Milan  and  H.  C.  Walker 
of  Buffalo.  It  was  a  season  of  special 
solemnity  and  interest. 

The  series  of  anniversary  exer- 
cises closed  with  a  conference  and 
prayer  meeting  in  the  evening. 
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NOTES  ON  FITCHVILLE  TOWNSHIP. 


BY  .JOSEPH  C.  CURTIS,  Sn'r. 


We  believe  from  the  best  informa- 
tion we  can  get,  that  the  Township 
received  its  name  from  a  man  named 
Fitch,  who  was  quite  a  large  land- 
holder within  its  limits,  and  who  re- 
sided in  Connecticut. 

The  face  of  the  land  is  generally 
rolling  or  sufficiently  so  to  make  it 
easy  of  drainage  and  good  for  tillage. 

The  soil  is  various,  some  portions 
being  w^ell  supplied  with  clay,  others 
quite  sandy,  and  many  of  the  ridges 
quite  gravelly.  It  is  generally  desti- 
tute of  stone'i  excepting  along  the 
bed  of  the  river,  which  affords  some 
excellent  quarries,  and  some  ^'hard 
heads"  on  a  few  farms  in  the  south 
east  part  of  the  township.  It  is  well 
timbered  with  beech,  maple,  white- 
wood,  black  walnut,  oak,  hickory, 
white  ash,  black  ash,  bassv/ood  and 
elm.  The  Yermillion  river  heads  at 
a  little  lake  near  Savannah  in  Ash- 
land county,  enters  this  township 
near  the  south  east  corner,  passes 
through  near  the  center,  and  leaves 
it  a  little  east  of  the  center. 

This  stream  furnished  water  power 
that  was  of  great  service  to  the  early 
settlers.  As  early  as  1825  the  Pal- 
mers built  a  saw  mill  near  the  cen- 
ter which  did  much  towards  supply- 
ing the  inhabitants  with  lumber. 
At  a  later  date  there  was  one  built 
by  the  Lyon  family,  which  did  con- 
siderable business  for  a  number  of 
years.    From  those  two  mills  it  was 


not  difficult  to  get  a  supply  of  lum- 
ber on  short  notice,  for  from  $5,00  to 
17,00  per  1000  feet.  But  as  the 
country  has  improved  and  the 
swampy  or  low  lands,  have  been 
drained,  the  river  rises  and  falls  more 
rapidly  than  before,  making  it  more 
difficult  to  control  and  much  less 
durable.  From  this  and  other  causes, 
the  water  power  has  been  abandoned 
and  is  now  useless;  yet  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  those  two  sites,  well 
improved,  could  be  made  of  much 
value  to  their  owners,  and  the  in- 
habitants. 

There  was  a  flouring  mill  erected 
at  the  center  by  S.  Pomeroy,  which 
manufactured  considerable  flour  for 
the  eastern  market.  There  was  also 
an  establishment  for  wool  carding 
and  dressing  cloth.  This  establish- 
ment was  built  and  conducted  for 
several  years  by  Dudley  Morrill  and 
at  a  later  date  was  conducted  by 
Pomeroy  and  Fox.  The  flouring 
mill  is  now  run  by  steam,  by  Henry 
Palmer,  who  is  doing  a  good  custom 
business  and  is  giving  general  satis- 
faction. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in 
this  township  in  the  summer  of  1817, 
by  Peter  Mead,  Abraham  Mead  and 
Amos  Keynolcls.  They  made  their 
beginning  on  the  east  line  of  tlie 
township,  at  the  farms  now  occupied 
by  the  widow  of  Peter  Mead  and  by 
John  Golden. 
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Early  in  the  season  of  1818  there 
was  an  addition  made  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Palmer  family,  consisting  of 
Bundle  Palmer  and  wife,  with  four 
children,  and  another  family  consist- 
ing of  four  brothers,  viz:  Alva,  Seely, 
Samuel  and  Linus  Palmer,  and  their 
two  sisters  Adelia  and  Hannah  Pal- 
mer. Rundle  Palmer  settled  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Vermillion  river 
where  his  son  David  now  resides. 
The  other  family  settled  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  nearly  opposite  to 
Eundle,  on  the  spot  now  occupied 
by  Samuel. 

In  1819  there  were  a  few  more 
added  to  their  number.  In  that 
year  Gilbert  Martin,  W.  W.  Watros, 
Abijah  Palmer  and  Charles  Lyon 
came  in  and  made  some  little  im- 
provement, and  in  1820,  J  N.  Pickard, 
Henry  Pickard,  Absalom  Coleman 
and  Hiram  A.  Curtiss  made  their  way 
into  this  settlement.  If  I  were  able 
to  give  a  detailed  account  of  their 
adventures  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
interesting  to  many. 

In  the  spring  of  1820,  Jotham  W. 
Curtiss,  the  father  of  H.  A.  Curtiss, 
started  the  project  of  a  trip  to  Ohio, 
which  was  then  the  "Far  West," 
with  a  small  sail  boat  of  his  own 
building.  He  went  to  work  and  with 
the  assistance  of  his  son  built  and 
fitted  up  the  sail  boat,  and  when 
ready  to  launch,  it  was  mounted  up- 
on four  wheels,  a  good  team  was 
attached  and  the  writer  of  this  article 
was  placed  on  its  deck  as  driver. 
It  moved  from  the  place  where  it 
was  built  in  Paris,  Oneida  county. 
New  York,  to  Wood  Creek  in  the 
same  county,  a  distance  of  about  15 
miles.  This  part  of  the  journey  was 
performed  in  one  day.  The  next 
morning  the  boat  was  launclied  into 
that  stream  and  was  worked  witli 
oars  and  poles  until  it  entered  the 
Oneida  Lake.  At  this  place  the 
crew  and  passengers  all  Avent  on 
board.  The  party  consisted  of  J.  W. 
Curtiss,  H.  A.  Curtiss,  his  wife  and 


one  child  about  one  year  old,  Austin 
Burr,  Jones  Wood,  and  W.  Williams. 
The  three  latter  were  young  men 
destined  for  Geauga  county.  They 
stopped  at  the  mouth  of  Grand  river. 
The  balance  of  the  party  landed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Huron  river. 

This  trip  was  performed  by  carry- 
ing the  boat  around  the  Rapids  in  the 
Oswego  river,  and  the  falls  and 
rapids  in  the  Niagara  river.  It  was 
probably  less  fatiguing  but  not  less 
dangerous  than  the  land  route. 

After  the  landing  of  H.  A.  Curtiss 
and  family  at  Huron,  the  Captain,  as 
he  was  called,  entered  Sandusky  Bay, 
ran  up  as '  far  as  Fremont  and  out 
again  to  the  lake  and  up  to  Detroit, 
and  back  to  Sandusky  City  where 
he  Fold  the  boat.  We  believe  it  was 
there  used  for  a  while  by  the  revenue 
Collector. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Curtiss  still  lives  in  this 
township;  his  wife  died,  and  the  child 
that  accompanied  the  expedition  was 
killed  by  the  accidental  discharge  of 
a  rifle  in  the  hands  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  Chester  Maiz,  while  in  the 
woods  hunting  for  deer.  He  left  a 
wife  and  one  child. 

Alanson  J.  Curtiss,  was  wounded 
in  Tennessee  in  1864,  in  the  service 
of  his  country  and  died  of  his  wounds, 
leaving  a  wife  and  one  child  who 
now  reside  in  this  vicinity. 

The  first  school  in  this  Township 
was  taught  by  Samuel  Palmer,  who 
still  resides  on  the  spot  where  he 
first  settled.  The  school  was  kept 
in  a  log  house  a  little  south  of  the 
center  of  the  town.  The  scholars 
were  from  the  families  of  Rundle 
Palmer,  Abijah  Pahner,  Charles 
Lyon,  and  Gilbert  Martin. 

Rundle  Palmer  was  the  first  Post 
master  and  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and 
did  much  towards  establishing  the 
first  Presbyterian  church  that  was 
organized  in  the  place.  He  now 
lives  near  Napoleon,  Ohio.  Among 
the  many  trials  of  Mr.  Palmer  in  the 
early  settlement  was   the  loss   of  a 
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little  son,  who  wandered  into  the 
woods  in  pursuit  of  his  brother  that 
went  out  to  hunt  for  cows.  The  lad 
was  found  dead  after  nearly  two 
weeks  search. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss  to 
state  that  before  leaving  this  town, 
he  spent  one  winter  in  preparing 
and  delivering  lectures  upon  the 
early  settlements,  which  were  in- 
tended for  evening  pastime  and  in- 
struction to  those  who  listened  to 
them,  and  to  furnish  a  ground- work 
from  which  a  general  history  of  this 
settlement  could  easily   be  formed. 

Those  lectures  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Judge  Parker  who  designed 
to  have  handed,  and  he  thinks  did 
hand  them  to  one  of  the  former  edi- 
tors of  the  Pioneer,  by  whom  they 
were  probably  mislaid  and  they  have 
never  since  come  to  light. 

In  this  occurrence  much  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  early  settlements 
was  lost.  It  would  now  be  very 
difficult  for  any  person  to  procure 
the  same  information,  as  many  of 
the  settlers  who  furnished  it,  have 
since  passed  away.  The  writer  of 
this  article  visited  this  settlement  in 
1825,  and  witnessed  some  of  the 
inconveniences  of  a  new  settle- 
ment. For  example  the  manner  of 
converting  corn  into  meal,  was  by 
passing  it  through  a  mill  of  the 
following  description.  A  large 
stump  hollowed  out  in  the  top,  far 
enough  to  receive  one-fourth  or  one- 
half  a  bushel,  served  for  a  bed 
stone;  and  a  large  pestle  attached 
to  a  spring  pole,  for  the  upper  stone 
or  runner,  and  a  sturdy  Pioneer, 
served  as  power.  In  this  manner 
meal  was  made,  which,  when  cooked, 
was  eatable  and  satisfied  hunger,  if 
not  so  palatable.  Their  houses  were 
built  without  nails,  and  occasionally 
one  could  be  found  with  oiled  paper, 
substituted  for  glass.  Many  of  them 
had  no  other  lumber,  than  that 
which  was  manufactured  with  the 
ax.    The  want  of  roads  was  a  very 


great  inconvenience.  As  late  as 
1832,  John  Bell  in  attempting  to  go 
to  Cold  Creek  mill  with  an  ox  team, 
traveled  all  day  on  a  circuitous  route 
through  the  woods  and  put  up  at 
night,  within  two  miles  of  home,  so 
fatigued  and  bewildered  that  he 
could  not  tell  where  he  was. 

Mr.  Bell  now  resides  in  Kipley, 
carries  on  a  tannery,  and  occasionally 
attempts  to  teach  the  people  (not 
the  road  to  mill)  but  the  direct  path 
to  lead  safely  through  this  world  to 
a  hax3py  home  in  eternity.  Among 
the  early  settlers  was  Wm.  W.  Wat 
ras,  who  settled  here  in  1820.  He 
improved  a  farm  of  about  one  hun- 
dred acres,  about  one-half  a  mile 
south  of  the  village  where  his  widow 
and  one  son  and  a  daughter  now 
reside.  He  was  the  leading  spirit  in 
establishing  the  first  Methodist  Class 
and  Church  in  which  lie  always  took 
an  active  part,  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  also  served  as  Justice  of 
the  Peace  several  terms,  with  much 
credit  to  himself,  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  people.  Mr.  Watros 
emigrated  from  the  town  of  Leban- 
on, Siadison  county,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  1818.  Mrs.  Watros 
of  Deacon  Strong 


was 


a  daughter 


formerly  of  the  town  of  Paris, 
Oneida  county,  New  York.  He 
came  into  this  county  and  settled 
in  Eidgefield,  about  one  mile  south 
of  Monroevilie  in  1817.  Mr.  Watros 
raised  a  large  family.  One  of  his 
sons,  Joseph  N.  is  now  serving  as 
our  County  Treasurer,  after  having 
served  his  country  through  the  war 
against  the  Rebellion  and  being- 
unfitted  for  physical  labor,  by 
wounds  received  in  the  service. 
From  Mr.  T.  B.  White,  I  liave  the 
following,  relative  to  the  first  relig- 
ious services  in  Fitch ville.  Pre- 
vious to  the  organization  of  the 
township,  meetings  were  held  at 
his  house.  The  first  sermon  was 
preached  by  Elder  l^ordman,  the 
next  bv  Flder  Hanv.    The   first  cir 
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cuit  preacher  was  Dennis  Goddin. 
He  formed  the  first  class  for  the 
Methodist  Society  at  T.  B.  White's 
house  in  1822. 

Among  the  soldiers  of  the  Kevo- 
lution  who  have  resided  in  this 
tow^nship,  were  Charles  Eastman, 
Ebenezer  Cook,  Abraham  Mead  and 
a  Mr.  W.  Johnson. 

The  first  white  child  born  in  this 
township,  was  Yarney  P.  Mead,  a 
son  of  Peter  Mead.  He  now  lives 
in  Berry  county,  Michigan. 

In  May  1818,  Austin  and  Daniel 
Ward  came  into  this  township  and 
commenced  work  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  Henry  Griffin.  Their  first 
nights'  lodging    was  between   two 


logs,  and,  as  Austin  tells,  they  slept 
soundly. 

Abijah  Palmer  came  into  the 
township  in  Aug.  1818,  from  Genoa 
New  York,  They  were  four  weeks 
on  the  way  with  ox  teams  and  were 
three  days  getting  from  Judge 
Sprague's  in  Florence,  to  their  home 
in  Fitchville,  and  they  lay  in  the 
woods  one  night  in  that  time. 

The  village  of  Clinton  within  this 
township  was  laid  out  in  1832,  and 
for  several  years,  was  the  principal 
business  place  for  the  south  east 
part  of  the  county;  but  railroads 
have  made  great  changes,  and  Clin- 
ton is  almost  forgotten. 


SANDUSKY  AND  CLEVELAND- 
RETROSPECT. 


■A  COMMERCIAL 


A  correspondent  of  the  Sandusky 
Register  writes : 

In  the  year  1817,  the  writer,  then 
on  his  way  to  Ohio  by  Lake,  touched 
at  the  harbor  of  Cleveland,  and 
thence  came  on  to  what  was  then 
the  county  of  Huron.  Sandusky 
was  at  that  time  called  the  Ogontz 
Place.  Venice  was  the  point  of  at- 
traction, but  sickness  decimated 
Venice,  and  Sandusky  rose  upon  her 
decline.  Tiiat  early  pioneer.  Col- 
onel James  Kilbourne,  sang  her 
praises  and  established  here  both 
the  ware-house  of  the  Worthington 
Manufacturing  Company  and  the 
prestige  of  the  town.  Jennings  and 
Darling  were  her  Commission  Mer- 
chants, and  Colonel  Ferree  her 
Custom  House  oflicer.     Her   harbor 


and  pleasant  bay  was  a  theme  of 
praise,  not  her  only,  but  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  Lake. 

At  the  time  alluded  to,  Cleveland 
was  a  mere  village.  There  was  a 
cluster  of  houses  on  the  hill  and  a 
few  ware-house  sheds  on  the  river 
bank.  On  the  flat  on  both  sides  of 
the  River,  from  the  Lake  up,  was  an 
unsightly  view  of  sandbeach,  mud 
flats,  pools  of  water,  wild  marsh  and 


river  bank,    surcharged    with 


un- 


healthy miasma.  The  source  of  the 
Cuyahoga  Avas  a  dense  forest,  and 
covered  with  wild  herbage.  The 
turbid  waters  of  the  river  threw  ofl" 
their  poison  which  corrupted  the 
blood  of  the  Clevelanders.  The 
palor  of  ague  was  visible  in  almost 
everv    countenance.     If  there  was 
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much  suffering,  the  Clevehmders 
then  enjoyed  the  delectable  pastime 
of  "  fiddling  with  a  shingle  over  the 
left  shoulder." 

But  who  has  not  heard  of  the 
"  Maumee""  and  the  "  Cuyahoga  ?" 
"  the  lovely  Cuyahoga  !"  Did  not 
the  poet  of  Sandusky,  in  the  days  of 
Willis,  sing  in  John  Gilpin  strains 
of  "  the  lovely  Cuyahoga  ?"  Aye, 
and  the  bard  of  Painesville,  in  loftier 
lays,  launched  forth  his  x^asquinade! 

"  III  Saudusky  Bay,  there  is  a  bed  of  mud, 
That  lies  beneath  the  crystal  surges, 

Where  leather-back  turtles  and  catfish  piny. 
And  nestle   snug  when  the  tempest  urges ; 

And  the  frog  spawn  wreathed  in  volumes  there, 
As  braids  of  pearl  among  dark  brown  hair." 

All  this  has,  however,  passed 
away.  Long  since  the  sources  of  the 
Cuyahoga  have  been  cleared  of  the 
forest,  and  that  stream  is  compara- 
tively pure.  Now  the  sumptuous 
dwellings,  the  broad  avenues,  the 
shady  groves,  the  magnificent  depot, 
and  that  busy  hum  of  life  that  ex- 
tends over  the  entire  flat,  mark  the 
contrast  with  other  days.  These,  in 
casting  the  retrospect,  seem  more 
like  the  creations  of  a  fairy  tale 
than  the  realities  that  are  visible. 

But  I  must  not  anticipate.  The 
"  Walk-in-the-water"  was  launched, 
and  then  commenced  the  era  of 
steamboats  and  canals.  Sturdily 
Sandusky  contended  for  preemi- 
nence among  the  lake  ports.  The 
Editor  of  the  Clarion  labored  to 
secure  some  portion  of  the  public 
munificence,  but  the  Editor  of  the 
Clarion  was  not  the  artificer  of  the 
public  credit  of  Ohio,  and  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  him  who  was. 
Mr.  Kelley  gained  the  location  of 
the  canals  at  Cleveland,  and  the 
Olevelanders  obtained  appropria- 
tions for  her  harbor  and  built  steam- 
boats and  Lake  craft,  and  increased 
the  commerce  of  their  city. 

Huron  and  Sandusky  also  en- 
gaged in  steamboat  and  vessel  enter- 
prises, as  did  the  other  ports  of  the 
lake.    The  "  side-wheeler"  of  those 


days  was  an  institution  of  itself— 
large  and  complete  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments, with  saloons  gorgeously 
fitted  up,  it  was  well  calculated  to 
attract  the  traveling  public,  and  for 
a  long  time  was  the  favorite  means 
of  conveyance,  even  the  railroads, 
in  their  first  appearance,  ran  to  their 
time. 

But  time  and  space  were  not  an- 
nihilated. The  traveling  public  do 
not  loiter  by  the  way.  It  has  no 
leisure,  no  time  to  enjoy  pleasant 
walks  or  shady  groves,  no  time  for 
reflection  or  self-culture.  Celerity, 
celerity,  is  the  spirit  of  the  age ! 

Milan  built  her  canal,  and  Huron 
improved  her  harbor.  The  grain  of 
Northern  Ohio,  shipped  along  the 
southerly  bend  of  Lake  Erie,  bore 
the  palm  in  all  the  Eastern  markets. 
Huron  was  buoyant  with  hope  and 
Milan  teemed  with  conestogas. 
Then  came  the  man  with  the  wheel- 
barrow. As  Milan  intercepted  a 
portion  of  the  grain  trade  that  would 
otherwise  have  gone  to  Sandusky, 
so  the  C.  C.  &  C.  Railroad,  cut  off 
the  trade  of  Milan  and  with  Milan, 
Huron  began  to  decay.  This  was  a 
cruel  blow.  The  railroad  opened  a 
new  channel  of  commerce  which 
left  Milan  out  of  its  course. 

A  new  competition  commenced. 
Sandusky,  w^as  first  in  the  field  and 
she  put  forth  her  strength.  She  pro- 
jected her  railroad  improvements 
before  the  subject  was  well  under- 
stood, and  the  progress  towards  the 
completion  of  her  lines  were  slow. 
Two  roads  were  thrown  out,  one 
towards  Cincinnati  and  one  towards 
Newark.  These  were  made  to  con- 
verge at  Sandusky  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  both  passengers  and  freight 
would  be  transported  to  the  Lake 
and  over  the  navigable  Avaters  to- 
ward the  great  cities  of  the  East. 

For  a  time  this  promised  success, 
but  theimproveuients  in  locomotive 
power  and  in  Railroad  construction 
The    Alleghenies    no 
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longer  presented  a  barrier.  The 
great  East  and  West  Trunk  Lines 
were  constructed,  and  the  travel  con- 
verged upon  them,  and  in  a  great 
measure  the  freight  also.  *  New 
channels  of  commerce  were  created. 
The  business  of  the  two  roads  run- 
ning north  and  south  to  and  from 
Sandusky  was  practically  intercepted 
and  steamboats  ceased  to  be  patron- 
ized and  fell  into  disuse. 

Sandusky,  located  on  the  Sandusky 
Bay,  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth,  was 
comparatively  isolated  by  her  posi- 
tion, and  a  large  portion  of  the 
travel  and  traffic  passed  around  the 
head  waters  of  the  Bay,  to  the  south 
of  her.  Much  of  the  grain  business 
fell  off  trom  bad  seasons  and  the 
ravages  of  the  weavil.  Still  she  has 
her  three  Railroads,  her  vineyards, 
her  lumber  yards,  her  fisheries,  and 
her  manufactories  in  wood. 

Cleveland,  unlike  Sandusky,  was 
in  the  line  of  East  and  West  travel 
and  availed  herself  of  her  advan- 
tage in  that  respect.  With  great 
spirit  she  undertook  and  carried 
through  enterprizes  which  have  add- 
ed much  to  her  wealth  and  com- 
merce. But  what  was  still  more  to 
her  advantage  was  the  comj)letion  of 
the  Mahoning  road.  This  project 
was  undertaken  by  an  interior  town, 
the  object  being  to  connect  the  coal 
fields  of  the  Mahoning  Valley  with 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Lake. 
At  one  period  in  the  progress  of  the 
enterprise  it  was  laboring  under 
many  embarrassments,  but  fortu- 
nately for  Cleveland,  they  were 
overcome  and  the  road  was  com- 
pleted. 


In  1866,  four  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  coal  were  transported  over 
that  road,  while  only  two  hundred 
thousand  were  received  \>j  all  other 
conveyances. 

The  excellent  quality  of  these 
coals  for  smelting  iron  and  for  mak- 
ing steam,  has  given  an  impetus  to 
manufactures  and  a  stimulus  to  trade 
and  commerce,  that  is  accelerated  in 
its  progress  every  day.  These  coal 
fields  have  done,  and  are  still  doing 
more  for  Cleveland  than  all  the  rest 
of  her  improvements  put  together. 
Coal  and  the  Steam  Engine  are  the 
great  civilizers  of  modern  times.  All 
experience  proves  this,  both  in  the 
old  world  and  the  new.  Pass  up  the 
valley  of  the  the  Cuyahoga,  on 
either  side  of  the  river,  through  the 
work-shops,  forges,  rolling-mills,  ship- 
yards, coal  yards,  and  refineries.  Go 
to  the  blast  furnaces  and  iron  man- 
ufactories at  Newbugh,  and  they  will 
give  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  is 
here  stated.  It  is  said  there  are 
eleven  blast  furnaces  in  the  Mahon- 
ing Yallejr,  besides  others  at  Pitts- 
burgh and  Steubenville,  all  supplied 
with  Lake  Superior  ore  through  the 
port  of  Cleveland.  As  a  city,  the 
growth  of  Cleveland  within  the  last 
few  years,  is  amazing,  and  her  rail- 
roads are  subjects  of  jast  and  lauda- 
ble pride ;  but  even  the  Clevelanders 
themselves  do  not  clearly  perceive 
to  what  this  is  owing,  and  how  near 
the  prosperity  of  their  great  city  is 
in  connection  with  the  Malioning 
coal-fields.  They  acknowledge  the 
]3resence  of  the  Hercules  and  his 
power,  but  do  not  understand  from 
whence  he  derived  his  strength. 
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TEN  MINUTES  WITH  THE  PIONEERS. 


A  PEEP  INTO  THE  PAST. 


Under  this  head,  the  Norwalk 
ReUectoT  gives  some  interesting 
facts  from  its  files  of  1830,  of  which 
we  take  the  following : 

The  Reflector  was  established  in 
the  year  1830,  by  S.  Preston  and  G. 
T.  Buckingham,  the  first  number 
being  published  on  the  2d  daj^  of 
February,  and  was  started,  as  the 
salutatory  informs  us,  without  circu- 
lating a  prospectus  or  obtaining  a 
single  subscriber — apian  which  isn't 
followed  at  the  present  day  to  any 
alarming  extent.  The  publishers, 
however,  seem  to  have  had  rapid 
success,  for  in  the  subsequent  week 
but  one  the  second  number  ap- 
peared, and  CO  this  day  lias  continued 
to  make  its  weekly  visits,  without, 
we  believe,  missing  a  single  publica- 
tion— a  fact  which  very  few  if  any 
similar  publications  can  boast  of. 
About  this  same  time — a  little  later, 
if  we  are  not  in  error — appeared  the 
initial  number  of  the  Milan  Free 
Press,  making  the  4th  paper  in 
Huron  County,  the  unnamed  two 
being  the  Sandusky  Clarion  and 
Norwalk  Reporter,  the  latter  being 
then  conducted  by  John  P.  Mc  Ardle. 
The  number  of  advertisers  in  the 
first  number  of  the  Reflector  was 
rather  limited,  and  is  comprised  of 
the  following  list :  John  Whyler  & 
Co.,  who  advertised  dry  goods  and 
groceries  at  "Red  Store,"  which 
said  red  store  was   situated  on  the 


corner  now  occupied  by  the  Union 
Hotel  Building ;  P.  Latimer  &  Co., 
also  dealers  in  dry  goods  and  gro- 
ceries, together  with  hard  and  hollow 
ware,  and  occupied,  we  presume, 
the  brick  storehouse  on  the  corner 
of  Main  street  and  Railroad  Avenue  ; 
Baker  &  Kimball,  dealt  in  dry  goods, 
and  disposed  of  their  goods  about 
where  now  stands  the  building  occu- 
pied by  the  Messrs.  Patrick ;  William 
Gallup  announced  himself  ready  to 
furnish  cabinet  furniture  and  Windsor 
chairs,  whose  shop  was  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  on  the  spot  where  now 
stands  the  extensive  furniture  manu- 
factory of  W.  R.  Hoyt  &  Son,  which, 
at  that  early  day,  must  have  been 
considered  quite  well  out  into  the 
country!  O.  Jenney  advertised  his 
house  and  lot  for  sale,  "  situated  a 
few  rods  west  of  James  Williams' 
(law)  office" — which  latter  we  pre- 
sume to  have  been  near,  if  not  at 
his  present  residence.  Moses  Kim- 
ball, being  County  Auditor,  adver- 
tised to  let  to  the  lowest  bidder  the 
contract  for  erecting  a  building  for 
the  accommodation  of  County  offi- 
cers— the  same  building  now  occu- 
I)ied  by  Moses  Yale  as  a  grocery, 
corner  Main  and  Mechanic  streets. 
We  find  by  the  second  number  of 
Reflector  that  its  publication  prom- 
ised success,  and  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  subscribers  had  been 
received  to  warrant  its  publication 
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weekly.  The  advertising  patronage 
had  also  considerably  increased,  and 
among  the  new  ones  was  one  from 
Enos  Gilbert,  announcing  the  open- 
ing of  a  "house  of  entertainment" 
in  Monroeville. 

In  the  number  for  February  23, 
we  find  the  following  marriage 
notices :  "  In  Greenfield,  on  the  11th 
inst.,  by  Daniel  Smith,  Esq.,  Mr. 
Martin  Smith  and  Miss  Harriet  Ash- 
ley, both  of  Greenfield.  In  Lyme 
township,  on  the  18th  inst.,  by  Ohas. 
Kash,  Esq.,  Mr.  Samuel  Clock  and 
Miss  Maria  Yrooman,  both  of  Eidge- 
field."  Also,  the  following  deaths  : 
"  In  Bedford,  0.,  on  the  12  inst.,  Mr. 
Ziba  Willis,  printer,  formerly  pub- 
lisher of  the  Cleveland  Herald. 

The  following  are  the  names  of 
the  different  County  officers  :  Clerk, 
D.  Gibbs  ;  Sheriff,  Philo  Adams  ; — 
Treasurer,  H.  Bucldngham ;  Auditor, 
Moses  Kimball;  County  Assessor, 
G.  Sheffield ;  Commissioners,  B. 
Sturtevant,  G.  W.  Choate,  M.  M'kel- 
vey. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  we  find  an- 
nounced the  death,  on  the  29th  of 
the  preceding  month,  of  Mr.  William 
Stotts,  by  the  falling  of  a  tree  or 
"stub," while  burning  brush  in  his 
field. 

The  subject  of  public  libraries 
seems  even  in  these  early  times  to 
have  agitated  the  minds  of  philan- 
thropic citizens,  for  in  the  Reflector 
about  that  time  appears  a  call  upon 
"  the  young  men  of  Norwalk  and 
vicinity  who  feel  friendly  toward 
the  project  of  a  Library,  to  meet  at 
the  house  of  O.  Jenney,"  to  form 
an  association  for  that  purpose.  The 
idea  seems  to  have  been  popular, 
for  we  gain  the  information  that  the 
meeting  was  held  at  the  appointed 
time  and  place,  and  an  organization 
efiected  by  the  election  of  the  fol- 
lowing named  as  officers :  Ebenezer 
Lane,  President; — James  Williams, 
Vice  President;  William  F.  Kit- 
tredge.  Treasurer;    and  Jolm  Bed- 


ford, Secretary  and  Librarian. 
Whether  or  no  Nor  walk  afterward 
boasted  of  a  real  Library,  the  writer 
has  not  in  his  "researches"  been  able 
to  ascertain.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
however,  from  the  character  of  the 
officers,  that  the  movement  met 
with  success. 

At  the  "  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Corporation  of  Norwalk,"  on  May 
3d,  of  this  year,  the  following  named 
persons  were  chosen  to  fill  the 
various  offices:  Mayor,  Frederic 
Forsyth ;  Recorder,  Samuel  Preston ; 
—Trustees,  Moses  Kimball,  Thad.  B. 
Sturges,  Lewis  M.  Howard,  Obadiah 
Jenney,  Isaac  M.  Wilson. 

The  Reflector  of  June  1,  seems  to 
have  fallen  upon  Barber-ous  times, 
as  witness  the  following  from  its  list 
of  marriage  notices: 

Married. — In  Ruggles,  on  the  23d 
ult.,  by  Elder  Hezekiah  Barber,  Mr. 
John  Barber  and  Miss  Anna  Gates. 

Same  time  and  place,  by  Zebedee 
Gates,  Esq.,  Mr.  Ansel  Barber  and 
Miss  Mercy  Barber,  daughter  of  El- 
der Hezekiah  Barber. 

In  Townsend,  May  30,  by  Elder 
Hezekiah  Barber,  Mr.  Abel  Barber 
and  Miss  Palome  Barber,  daughter 
of  Deacon  Abijah  Barber. 

The  "Fourth  of  Jiily"  was  an  hon- 
ored institution  among  the  pioneers, 
and  to  let  one  pass  without  a  proper 
celebration  would  have  been  con- 
sidered highly  censurable ;  and  on 
June  8,  we  find  published  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  meeting  "held  at  the 
hotel  of  O.  Jenney,  in  Norwalk,  on 
the  2d,  to  make  arrangements  for 
celebrating  the  4th  of  July.  F. 
Forsyth  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and 
S.  Preston  appointed  Secretary.  The 
object  of  the  meeting  having  been 
explained,  on  motion,  it  was  resolved 
proper  and  expedient  for  the  citizens 
of  this  county  to  celebrate  the  An- 
niversary of  American  Independ- 
ence at  the  hotel  of  O.  Jenney,  in 
the  village  of  Norwalk,  on  Monday, 
J  uly  5,  and  to  that  end  the  follow- 
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ing  Committee  of  Arrangements  was 
appointed:  M.  McKelvey,  New 
Haven;  Elihu  Clary,  Peru;  George 
Sheffield, Lyme;  John  Sowers,  Kidge- 
field;  S.  B.  Carpenter,  Oxford; 
Charles  Lindsay,  Margaretta ;  Aaron 

C.  Corbett,  Portland ;  Abiather  Shir- 
ley, Huron ;  N.  M.  Standart,  Milan ; 
Jos.  Otis  Eldredge ;  Ezra  Sprague, 
Florence;  Smith  Starr,  Clarksfield; 
Isaac  P.  Case,  New  London  ;  Samuel 
Brown,  Greenwich;  Philip  Moffit, 
Fairfield;  Abijah  Rundell  Bronson; 
F.  Forsyth,  James  Williams,  Moses 
Kimball,  T.  B.  Sturges  ,  D.  G.  Raitt, 
and  Lewis  M.  Howard,  Norwalk. 

At  this  early  date  Huron  County 
boasted,  among  other  public  institu- 
tions, of  an  Auxiliary  Bible  Society, 
and  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  village 
of  Milan  June  19,  among  other  busi- 
ness the  following  officers  were  chos- 
en for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
Elder  Asahel  Morse;  Vice  Presi- 
dents, John  Fuller,  F.  D.  Parish,  D. 
Higgins  and  P.  Adams ;  Treasurer, 
John  Seymour ;  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, Warren  Jenkins ;  Depository, 
John  Kennan  ;  Recording  Secretary, 

D.  Gibbs ;  Directors,  Ebenezer  An- 
drews, Eleutheros  Cooke,  Ira  Curtiss, 
Edward  Baker,  A.  B.  Harris,  C.  Smith, 
James  Hamilton,  Isaac  Darling  Wm. 
Spears,  Justus  Minor,  H.  Bucking- 
ham, Sebastian  Adams,  B.  Sturtevant, 
David  Dow  and  Samuel  Husted. 

From  the  paper  of  July  13,  we  ex- 
tract the  following  particulars  of  the 
celebration  of  the 4th  (or  rather  5th) 
of  July,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  meeting  mentioned 
above: 

"The  morn  was  ushered  in  by 
vollies  of  musketry,  and  the  sound 
of  martial  music.  *  *  *  At 
about  12  o'clock  a  procession  was 
formed  in  front  of  Mr.  Jenney's  ho- 
tel, of  a  large  concourse  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  preceded  by  Capt. 
Howard's  Company  of  Light  Infantry 
and  a  band  of  music,  and  moved  to 
the  Court  House.    The  Throne  of 


Grace  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence read  by  Moses  Kimball, 
Esq.,  and  a  very  appropriate  oration 
delivered  by  Eleutheros  Cooke,  Esq. 
After  which  the  company  repaired, 
in  order,  to  a  handsome  bower  erect- 
ed on  the  Public  Green,  where  an 
excellent  Dinner  was  provided  by 
Mr.  Jenney  —  after  partaking  of 
which,  a  number  of  patriotic  toasts 
were  drank,  amid  cheers  and  vollies 
of  mushetry. 

At  this  time  the  population  of 
Norwalk  Corporation  was  310  souls, 
'including  10  aliens  and  1  free  black;' 
whole  number  in  the  township,  901. 
The  following  list  gives  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  different  town- 
ships of  what  is  now  Huron  County, 
so  far  as  the  same  was  published: 
Ridgefield,  812  ;  Lyme,  618;  Town- 
send,  202;  Peru,  615;  Bronson,  468; 
New  Haven,  615;  Greenfield  525; 
Norwich,  104  ;  Riplej^,  176  ;  Sherman, 
153;  Fairfield,  412 ;  ^  Fitchville,  337; 
Hartland,  131;  Wakeman,242;  Green- 
wich, 416  ;  New  London,  407;  Clarks- 
field, 368.  Sandusky  'City'  had  a 
population  numbering  593. 

At  a  State  and  County  election 
held  on  the  12th  of  October,  of  this 
year,  James  Williams  was  elected 
County  Auditor,  B.  Sturtevant,  Com- 
missioner, and  Luke  Keeler,  Coroner. 
Duncan  Mc Arthur  received  a  majori- 
ty of  votes  for  Governor  of  Ohio, 
and  was  elected  ;  S.  M.  Lockwood  re- 
ceived a  majority  for  State  Senator ; 
George  G.  Baker  was  elected  Repre- 
sentative in  the  Legislature.  Schuy- 
ler Van  Rensselaer  was  at  the  same 
election  chosen  Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  Ridgefield  township. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  it 
was  customary,  we  suppose,  even  so 
long  ago  as  1830,  to  "square  ac- 
counts ;"  at  least  one  person  used  the 
columns  of  the  Reflector  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  a  hint  to  delin- 
quents, as  the  following  dun  ilhis- 
trates : 
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"Caution. — My  friends  are  too 
backward  about  taking  receipts.  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  crowd  them  up- 
on some  of  my  customers   soon,  or 


my  accounts  will  be  placed  in  the 
Debtor's  Mill^  where,  it  is  well 
known,  the  toll  does  not  come  out 
of  the  grist.  O.  Jennky." 


OBITUARY  RECORD  OF  FITCHVILLE  TOWNSHIP 

PIONEERS. 


EEPORTED  BY  EBENEZEll  OSBORN. 


Abraham  Mead,  who  cut  the  first 
tree  in  Fitchville,  was  born  in  South 
Salem,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y. 
April,  16th,  1774.  He  came  to  this 
Township  on  the  7th  day  of  May, 
1817.  He  afterwards  moved  to  the 
township  of  Norwalk,  and  there 
died,  January  15th,  1851,  aged  76 
years. 

Deborah,  the  wife  of  Abraham 
Mead,  was  born  in  Carmel,  Putnam 
county.  New  York,  November,  5th, 
1779,  and  died  in  Fitchville  July  23, 
1823.  This  was  the  first  death  in 
Fitchville. 

Mary,  the  daughter  of  Abraham 
Mead,  died  in  Fitchville,  November 
22,  1823,  aged  17  years.  This  was 
the  second  death  in  Fitchville. 

Alson  Mead,  the  son  of  Abraham 
Mead,  died  in  Bronson. 

Peter  Mead,  was  born  in  Green- 
wich, Fairfield  county,  Connecticut, 
in  1781,  and  emigrated  to  Fitchville 
in  1817,  where  he  died  in  1854,  aged 
73  years.    His  wife  also   died  there. 

Newbury  Mead,  the  son  of  Peter 
Mead,  was  born  in  Greenwich,  Fair- 
field county,  Connecticut,  in  1804, 
and  died  in  Fitchville  in  1856,  aged 
52  years. 


Mary,  the  daughter  of  Peter  Mead, 
was  born  in  Fitchville,  in  1823,  and 
died  in  Fitchville,  in  1848,  aged  25 
years.  She  was  the  first  white  child 
born  in  Fitchville. 

Abijah  Palmer  was  born  in  Green- 
wich, Fairfield  county,  Connecticut, 
in  1773,  and  died  in  Fitchville.  Oct. 
18th,  1840,  aged  67  years.  He  set- 
tled in  this  township,  in  1818. 

Clarinda,  the  wife  of  Abijah  Palm- 
er, was  born  in  1783,  in  Dutchess 
county.  New  York.  She  died  in 
Fitchville,  September  13th,  1863, 
aged  79  years. 

Robert,  the  son  of  Abijah  Palmer, 
was  born  in  Greenwich,  Fairfiekl 
county,  Connecticut,  in  1799,  and 
was  killed  by  the  cars  in  Michigan, 
near  New  Buflalo  county,  in  1857, 
aged  59  years. 

Tamia,  the  wife  of  A.  G  Post, 
daughter  of  Abijah  Palmer,  was 
born  in  Genoa,  Cayuga  county,  New, 
York,  in  1800,  and  died  in  Fitchville, 
April  1st,  1836,  aged  36  years. 


Caroline, 


daughter 


of    Abijah 


Palmer  was  born  in  Genoa,  Cayuga 
county,  in  1805,  and  died  in  Fitch- 
ville, May,  1840,  aged  35  years. 
Ann,  the  wife  of  Ebenezer  Osborn, 
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daughter  of  Abijah  Palmer  was 
born  in  Genoa,  Cayuga  county,  New 
York,  Sept.  1809,  and  died  in  Fitch- 
ville,  January  23,  1863,  aged  53 
years. 

Maria,  the  wife  of  Moses  Foot, 
daughter  of  Abijah  Palmer,  was 
born  in  Genoa  Cayuga  county,  New 
York,  in  1816,  and  died  in  Fitchville, 
April  16th,  1849,  aged  33  years. 

Sarah,  the  wife  of  Leonard  Briggs, 
daughter  of  Abijah  Palmer,  was 
born  in  Genoa,  Cayuga  county,  New 
York,  in  1818,  and  died  in  Michigan 
in  1757,  aged  39  years. 

Allen  Johnson  was  born  in  Len- 
ox, Massachusetts,  May  9th,  1791, 
and  died  in  Fitchville,  Sept.  21, 1855, 
aged  61  years. 

He  emigrated  to  this  township  in 
June,  1823. 

Delia  H.  Miner  was  born  in 
Greenwich,  Fairfield  county.  Conn. 
October  5th,  1783.  She  emigrated  to 
this  township  in  1818,  and  died  in 
Fitchville,  September  2,  1834,  aged 
51  years. 

Alva  Palmer  was  born  in  Green- 
wich, Fairfield  county,  Connecticut, 
May  1st,  1794.  He  emigrated  to 
this  township  in  1818,  and  died  in 
Fitchville  May  27,  1827,  aged  33 
years. 

Linus  Palmer  was  born  in  Green- 
wich, Fairfield  county,  Connecticut, 
in  1802.  He  emigrated  to  this 
township  in  1818,  and  died  in  Fitch- 
ville, April  J  5th,  1860,  aged  58  years. 

Elizabeth  Eaton,  the  wife  of 
Abijah  Eaton  was  born  in  Mason, 
Hillsborough  county.  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  the  year  1770,  and  emi- 
grated to  this  township  in  1823,  and 
died  in  Fitchville,  Februar}^  1st, 
1859,  aged  89  years. 

William  Eaton  was  born  in  Mason, 
Hillsborough  county.  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  1803,  and  emigrated  to  this 
township  in  1824,  and  died  in  Michi- 
gan, in  1863,  aged  69  years. 

Dolly,  the  wife  of  Reuben  Tower, 
was  born  in     Dorset,    Bennington 


county,  Yermont,  May  30th,  1799. 
She  emigrated  to  this  township  in 
1824,  and  died  in  Illinois,  in  Nov. 
18^9,  aged  60  years. 

Joseph  Washburn  was  born  in 
Orange  county,  New  York,  January 
3d,  1799,  and  emigrated  to  this  town- 
ship in  1820,  and  died  in  Fitchville, 
February  8th,  1852,  aged  53  years. 

W.  W.  Watros  was  born  in  Conn., 
September  8th,  1795,  emigrated  to 
this  township  in  1816,  and  died  in 
Fitchville,  April  30th,  1850,  aged  65 
years. 

Gilbert  Martin  was  born  in  West- 
chester county,  New  York,  June  15, 
1781,  emigrated  to  this  township  in 

1821,  and  died  in  Fitchville,  August 
20th,  1830,  aged  49  years. 

Hannah,  the  wife  of  Gilbert  Mar- 
tin, was  born  in  Orange  county.  New 
York,  May  22d,  1799,  and  died  in 
Fitchville,  April  28th,  1853,  aged  54 
years. 

Maria,  the  wife  of  Union  White, 
daughter  of  Gilbert  Martin,  was  born 
in  Ulster  county,  New  York,  July 
30th,  1817,  and  died  in  Fitchville, 
May,  9th,  1840,  aged  23  years. 

Matilda,  the  wife  of  Harvey  Smith, 
daughter  of  Gilbert  Martin,  was 
born  in  Ulster  county  New  York, 
April  14th,  1819,  and  died  in  Fitch- 
ville November  8th,  1866,  aged  47 
years. 

Walter,  son  of  Gilbert  Martin,  was 
born  in  Fitchville,  December  14th, 

1822,  and  died  in  Fitchville,  Septem- 
ber 23d,  1841,  aged  19  years.  _ 

Henry  Morgan  was  born  in  New 
York  in  1800,  emigrated  to  this  town- 
ship in  1823,  and  died  m  Fitchville, 
November,  17th,  1841,  aged  41  years. 

Austin  Ward  was  born  in  Win- 
chester, Litchfield,  county,  Conn., 
in  1796,  emigrated  to  this  township 
in  1818,  and  died  in  Fitchville,  Sept. 
30th,  1857,  aged  61  years. 

Vetty,  tlie  wife  of  Austin  Ward, 
daughter  of  Ebenezer  Green,  was 
born  m  Greenwich,  Fairfield  county, 
Connecticut,  in  1800,  and  emigrated 
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to  this  township  in  1823,  and  died 
in  Fitchville,  May  20th,  1861,  aged 
61  years. 

Ebenezer  Green  Avas  born  in  Sa- 
lem, Westchester  county,  New  York, 
Sei)tember,  22d,  1777,  emigrated  to 
this  township  in  1823,  and  died  in 
Michigan,  March  17th,  1841,  aged  63 
years. 

Ruth,  the  WTfe  of  Ebenezer  Green, 
was  born  in  New  Canaan,  Fairfield 
county,  Connecticut,  in  1775,  and 
died  in  Fitchville  May,  1829,  aged  57 
years. 

Silas  Green  was  born  in  Green- 
wich, Fairfield,  county,  Connecticut, 
in  180i,  emigrated  to  this  township, 
in  1822,  and  died  in  Michigan. 

Daniel  Ward  was  born  in  Win- 
chester, Litchfield  county,  Conn.,  in 
1794,  and  emigrated  to  this  town- 
ship in  1818.     He  died  in  Michigan. 

Lewis  Green,  the  son  of  Amos 
Green,  was  born  in  Lake  Pleasant, 
Hamilton  county.  New  York,  Feb., 
21st,  1805,  and  emigrated  to  this 
township  in  1824,  and  died  with  the 
cholera  in  Fitchville  in  1834  aged  29 
years. 

Jabez  Denton  was  born  in  Green- 
wich, Fairfield  county,  Connecticut, 
in  1767,  emigrated  to  this  township 
in  1821^  and  died  in  Fitchville,  in 
1859,  aged  90  years. 

Rachel,  the  wife  of  Jabez  Denton, 
was  born  in  Greenwich,  Fairfield 
county,  Connecticut,  and  died  in 
Fitchville,  aged  89  years. 

The  children  of  Jabez  Denton, 
were  Mary  Ferman,  Hannah  Fos- 
dick,  William   and  Wilbor  Denton. 

Lewis  Barnes  was  born  in  Ver- 
mont, and  settled  in  this  township  in 
1821,  and  died  in  Fitchville,  August 
16th,  1854. 


Sally,  the  wife  of  Lewis  Barnes, 
was  born  in  Vermont,  and  died  in 
Fitchville,  April  10th,  1857. 

Charles  Lyon  was  born  in  Green- 
wich, Fairfield  county,  Connecticut, 
and  settled  in  this  township  in  1819, 
and  died  here  in  1844. 

Deborah,  the  wife  of  Charles 
Lyon,  was  born  in  Greenwich,  Fair- 
field county,  Connecticut,  and  died 
in  Fitchville  in  1847. 

Julia  A.  Briscoe,  the  wife  of  Run- 
del  Palmer,  was  born  in  Southbury, 
Connecticut,  March  30th,  1791,  and 
emigrated  to  this  township  with  her 
husband  in  1818,  and  died  while  on 
a  visit  to  her  friends  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  J  une  1851,  aged  60 
years. 

Isaac,  son  of  Rundel  Palmer,  was 
born  in  North  Castle,  Westchester 
county  New  York,  in  1811,  and  died 
in  Fitchville  in  September  1867, 
aged  56  years. 

Marcus,  son  of  Rundel  Palmer, 
was  born  in  Fitchville  in  1820,  and 
was  lost  in  the  woods  and  perished 
with  cold  on  the  night  of  November 
20th,  1825,  aged  5  years. 

Hiram  A.  Curtis  and  his  wife  emi- 
grated to  this  township  in  1820.  She 
died  here  in  1846. 

Jotham,  son  of  Hiram  A.  Curtis, 
was  accidentally  shot  in  Fitchville  by 
Chester  Maiz,  his  brother-in-law, 
while  hunting  in  the  woods,  in  1841. 

Of  the  other  early  settlers  who 
died  in  Fitchville,  were  Francis  Kies 
and  wife,  Isaac  Woodruff  and  wife, 
Harry  Hickox  and  wife,  Amos  Rey- 
nolds, Joseph  Tidd  and  wife,  James 
Barker  and  wife,  John  Barnes, 
Joseph  Pickard  and  wife,  and  Absa-, 
lorn  Colman  and  wife. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  FIRE  LANDS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

CONTINUED  FROM  VOLUME  8TH. 


NAMES. 


Bake  I',  Hiram 
Barnes,  Tolly 
Bright,  Mrs.  Fauu}' 
Beccher,  Fanny  M, 
Becbe,  Martin 
Batler,  Russell  W. 
Barker,  Nancy 
Bennett,  H.  S.  ' 
Brainerd,  Sarah  J, 
Baker,  Jeremiah 
Burt,  John 
Bennett,  Mary  A. 
.  Beymer,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Buckland,  Ralph  P 
Curtis,  Wm.  L. 
Curtiss,  H.  A. 
Comstock,  Oliver 
Chase,  Wm. 
Crittenden,  C.  C. 
Clark,  D.  S. 
Clark,  Ruth  Ann 
Chapman,  J.  F. 
Cleveland,  James 
Coe,  M.  M. 
Donaldson,  M.  A. 
Denton,  Elias 
Dana,  D.  H. 
Dewey,  Oneida 
Eaton,  C.  G. 
Fenn,  Amos 
Foot,  Tamezen 
French,  A.  B. 
French,  Erastus 
Fisk,  Leonard 
Fisk,  W.  C. 
French,  S.  C. 
Foster,  Shelemith 
Foster,  Sally  (Smith) 
Grover,  Truman 
Green,  Zalmon 
Green,  Abigail  T. 
Green,  Cyrus  C. 
Gale,  W.  H. 
George,  Moses 
George,  Joseph 
Harris,  William 
Harris,  John 
Hall,  Alvan  C. 
Hanford,  E.  D. 
Hovrard,  Wm.  S. 
Hakes,  Samuel  A. 


IJBSIDENCE. 


O. 


Bellevue, 

Wake  man, 

Wakemai], 

Wake  man, 

Wakcnian, 

Berlin, 

Ripley. 

Wakeman, 

Berlin, 

Florence, 

York,  O. 

Clyde,  0. 

Clyde,  O. 

Fremont, 

Clyde,  O. 

Fitchville, 

Clyde,  0. 

Fitchville,  O. 

Fitchville,  O. 

Wakeman, 

Wakeman, 

Clyde.  O. 

Clyde,  O. 

Clyde,  O. 

Clyde,  O. 

Wakeman, 

Green  Springs 

Sandusky.  O. 

Clyde,  O. 

Clyde,  O. 

Fitchville, 

Clyde,  0. 

Wakeman, 

Berlin, 

Berlin, 

Wakeman, 

Florence, 

Florence, 

Green  Creek, 

Fitchville, 

Fitchville, 

Fitchville, 

Clyde,  O. 

Clyde,  O. 

Clyde,  O. 

Clyde,  0. 

Wakeman, 

Wakeman, 

Wakeman, 

Wakeman, 

Fairfield, 


WHERE  AND  WHEN  BOKN. 


WHEN  AND    WHERE  FIRST 
SETTLED  ON  FIRJ:   LANDS" 


Oct.  16,  1798. 
Southbury,  Conn.,  1800. 
p]ssex  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Wakeman,  June  18,  1837. 
Adrian,  Mich.,   Sept.  1,    1830. 
Stafford,  N.  Y.,  July  25,  1815. 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1810. 
Brownsville,  Pa. 
New  York. 

Tollard,  Conn.,  Dec.  14,  1789. 
New  London  Co.,  Conn.  1793. 
Middlebury,  W.  Feb.,  27,  1809 
Mt.  Vernon,  O.,  1811. 
Leyden.  Mass.,  Jan.  20,  1812. 
Chittenden  Co.,  Yt.,  1819 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1797. 
New  London  Co.  Conn.,  1791. 
Green  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1809. 
New  York,  April  1,1807, 
Orange,  Conn.,  April  3,  1828. 
Woodbury  Conn.,  Aug.,  1804. 
Westtield,  O.,  1819. 
New  York,  1806. 
Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  March,  1797 
Granville,  Mass.,  April,  1800. 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  Fe.b.  1802. 
Coos  Co.,  Vt.,  1798. 
Doughton  Mass.,  Sept.,  1787 
New  Hampshire,  1823. 
Litchfield  Co.  Conn.,  1793. 
Hamilton  Co.,  Mass.,  1801. 
Farming-ton,  0.,  1839. 
Southbury,  Conn.,  Sept.  1797 
Scituate,  R.  L,  Aug.  12,   1811. 
Scituate,  R.  I.,  May  1,  1809. 
Wakeman,  March  14,  1834. 
Fairfield,  Vt.,  May  14,   1808. 
Benton,  Ontario  Co.  N.  Y.  1811 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  March  13, 1810. 
Connecticut, 
Wilmington,  Vt.  1813. 
Hamilton  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Vermont,  1814. 
Stafford  Vt.  Aug.  3,  1799. 
Stafford,  Vt.,  Feb.  4,  1784. 
Columbia  Co.  Pa.  Jan.  16  1801 
Springfield,  O.,  July,  29,  1826 
Brimfield,  Portage  Co.,  1818. 
Wakeman,  May,  15,  1839. 
Portage  Co.  0.,  June  18, 1814 
Columbiana  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1790 


Lyme,  Huron  Co,  1815. 
VVakeman,  July,  1828. 
Cleveland,  April,  12, 1863 
Wakeman,  Jan.  1,  1850. 
Norwich. 
Florence,  1835. 
Greenwich,  1822. 
Wakeman,  Oct.  1863. 
Berlin,  May,  1862. 
Florence,  July  20,  1820. 
York  Sandusky  Co.  O. 
Sandusky,  1833. 
N.  Haven  Huron  Co.  1815 
Brought  to  Ohio  in  1813. 
N.  Haven  Huron  Co.  1832 

1820. 
York,  Sandusky  Co.,  O. 

1836 
Fitchville,  Jan,  25,   1831. 
Wakeman,  1856. 
Wakeman,  May  30,  1822. 

Lyme,  Huron  Co..  1819. 

York,  Sandusky  Co.,  O. 
Fitchville,  May  31,   1821. 
Green  Springs,  O. 
Sanduskv,  June,  1833. 
Licking  Co.,  1840. 
Sanduskv  City,  1817. 
Fitchville,  1832. 
Clyde.  1859. 

Wakeman,  Oct.  26,  1817. 
Berlin,  May  17,  1840. 
Berlin,  May  17,  1840. 

1853. 

New  Lodon,  March  1816. 
Green  Creek,  1826. 
Fitchville,  Sept.  1826. 
Fitchville,  1830. 
Fitchville,  1826. 
Sandusky  Co.,  1833. 
Huron  Co., 
Bellevue,  March,  1815. 

Wakeman,  April  1,   1860. 
Wakeman,  1836. 

Hartland,  Huron  Co., 
Brouson,  1840. 
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NAMES. 


RESIDENCE. 


AVHERE  AND  WHEN  BORN. 


WHEN  AND  WHERE  FIRST 
SETTLED  ON  FIRE  LANDS. 


Hill,  Benjamim 
Hustecl,  Alonzo 
Hoit,  Wm.  T. 
Hendry,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Harkraan,  Mary  L. 
Hendry,  A.  W. 
Jackson,  Amanda 
Johnson,  Marinda 
Judson,  James  C. 
Johnson,  A.  S. 
Johnson,  A.  B. 
Knapp,  W.  A. 
Lefevre,  John 
Louis,  Luce 
Lay,  W.  E. 
Lemmon,  W.  B. 
Lcet,  W. 
Laughlin,  David 
Lakins,  George 
Lemmon,  J,  M. 
Mead,  Luther 
Mead,  T.  L. 
Miller,  Lyman 
Meigg,  J.  B. 
Marks,  Edward 
Marks,  Jane 
Mai  com,  John 
North,  Asahel 
Owen,  Mahala 
Pierce,  David  S. 
Parketon,  L.  K. 
Pierce,  Mrs.  L.  B. 
Perrin,  Z. 
Palmer,  Levi 
Pierce,  H.  B. 
Pratt,  De  Morris 
Pratt,  Mary  Roberts 
Paine,  George 
Paine,  Cynthia  I. 
Russell,  Svbil 
Rathbun,  W.  G. 
Raymond,  Wm. 
Rhodes,  G.  S. 
Rumsey,  David 
Rathbun,  John 
Russell,  Norton 
Rule,  John  Henry 
Rule,  Deborah 
Rule,  James  H. 
Russell,  Wm.  S. 
Stark,  Mrs.  Adelia 
Steward,  George  H. 
Skellengcr,  Sarah  E. 
Sheldon,  Rufus 
Snow,  Sparrow 
Sanford,  C.  G. 
Swan,  Joseph 
Sherman,  Geo.  B. 


N.  Fairfield, 
Lyme, 
Lyme, 

Sandusky,  O. 
Clyde,  O. 
Sandusky,  O. 
Clyde,  O" 
Wakeman, 
Florence, 
New  London, 
Fitch  ville. 
Fitch  ville, 
Clyde,  O. 
Wakeman, 
Clyde,  O. 
Clyde,  O. 
Bellevue,  O. 
Fitchville,  O. 
Berlin, 
Clyde,  O. 
Greenwich, 
Greenwich, 
Clyde,  O. 
Clyde,  O. 
Wakeman, 
Wakeman, 
Clyde,  O. 
Clyde.  O. 
Clyde,  O. 
Wakeman, 
Wakeman, 
Wakeman, 
Clyde,  O. 
Fitchville, 
Fitchville, 
Fitchville, 
Fitchville, 
Ripley, 
Ripley, 
Clyde,  0. 
Clyde,  O. 
Seneca  Co , 
Clyde,  0. 
Fitchville,  O. 
Fitchville,  O. 
Clyde,  O. 
N  orwalk, 
Norvvalk, 
Norvvalk, 
Clyde,  O. 
Clvde,  0. 
Clyde,  O. 
New  London, 
Greenwich, 
Hartland, 
Townsend, 
Clyde,  O. 
Wakeman, 


New  Haven  Co.,  Conn.,  1796. 
Scoharie,N.  Y. 
Columbus,  Ind.,  Dec.  20, 1833. 
Penfleld,  O.,  Aug.  1823. 
Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1818. 
Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March,  1820. 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1801. 
Southbury,  Conn.,  Dec.  1802. 
Huntington,  Conn.,  1795. 
New  York,  March  29,  1829. 
New  York,  Green  Co.,  1820. 
New  York,  Feb.  14, 1816. 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  5,  1807. 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1811. 
Hector,  Seneca  Co.,  1809. 
New  York,  1808. 
June  14,  1820. 
Jefferson,  O.,  1815. 
New  York. 

Townsend,  Seneca  Co.,  0., 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  1790. 
Greenwich,  Huron  Co.,  1830. 
New  York,  1813. 
Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1801. 
Wallingford  Conn.,  Nov.  1810. 
New  London  Huron  Co.,  1819. 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  1821. 
New  York,  1799. 
Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1806. 
Wakeman,  May  11,  1825. 
Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.,  1801. 
Southbury,  Conn.,  Sept.  1807. 
New  York,  1826. 
Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.,  1789. 
Rutford  Co.,  Vermont,   1802 
Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.    1806. 
Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  1810. 
Erie  Co,  N.  Y.,  1817. 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1821. 
Littleton,  N.  II.  April  24, 1807. 
Clvde,  O.,  Feb.  20,  1829. 
Steuben  Co  ,  N.  Y.  1807. 
New  York,  1828. 
Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1810. 
Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  1820. 
Ontario  Co.,  iN.  Y.  1801. 
Haddington,  Scotland,    1794. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  1790. 
Cayuga  Co.,N.  Y.,  June,  1828. 
New  York,  1803. 
Liviniiston  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Fish  Island,  N.  Y.,  1805. 
Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  Jan.   1847. 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1809. 
Barnstable  Co.,  Mass.,   1805. 
New  York,  1819. 
New  York,  1818. 
Wakeman,  Aug.  18,  1828. 


Clarksfield,  Feb.   7,  1827. 
Lyme.  1833. 
Lyme,  May  26,  1865. 
Sandusky,  Aug.  16,   1848. 
Monroeville,  June,  1839. 
Sandusky,  Nov.  1843. 
Huron  Co.,  March,  1815. 
Wakeman,  June,  1819. 
Florence,  Oct.  1,  1825. 
Hartland,  Dec.  25,  1835. 
Fitchville,  1823. 
Fitchville,  Oct.  1,  1846. 

Wakeman,  1834. 
Huron  Co.,  1816. 
Sandusky  Co.,  1826. 
Beaver,  Beaver  Co.,  P^.. 
Fitchville,  1828. 
Berlin,  1836. 

Greenwich.  O.,  1830. 

Huron,  1814. 
Sandusky  Co.,  1823. 
Wakeman,  April,  1837. 

Ruggles,  July  20,  1837. 
Norwalk,  1854. 
Norwalk,  1836. 

Greenwich,  May,  1838. 
Wakeman,  June  11, 1817. 
Clyde. 
Fitchville,  1827. 

1832. 
Fitchville,  May,  1835. 
Fitchville,  May,  1835. 
Ripley,  1835. 
Ripley,  1826. 

Thompson,  Sen.  Co..  1818. 
Lorain  Co.,  1845. 

MedinaCo.,  0.1837. 

1835. 
RujTiiles  1840. 
York  Tp.,  Sand.  Co.,  O. 
Norwalk,  May  18,  1832. 
Norwalk,  May  18,  1832. 
Norwalk,  May  18,  1832. 


York  Tp.,  Sand.  Co.,  1828. 
New  Loudon,  1854. 
Greenwich,  O.,  1824. 
Hartland,  1843. 
Sandusky  Co.,  1832. 
Portland,  1832. 
Wakeman,  Nov.  18,  1851 
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RESIDENCE. 


WHERE  AND  WHSN  BORN. 


WHEN  AND  WHERE    FIRST 
SETTLED  ON  FIRE  LANDS. 


Strong,  Susan  A. 
Todd,  Fanny 
Vail,  Elmira 
Vincent,  Harry 
Weeks,  William 
Waldron,  Julia  A. 
Washburn,  Henry  G. 
Watros,  Nancy 
Wood,  Sarah  P. 
Walls,  M.  I. 
Wells,  Francis  J. 
Wells,  Samuel 
Wheeler,  Johnson 
Wells,  Ann 
Waugh,  Mindwell 
Waugh,  Lawson 
Waugh,  Delia  M. 
Wells,  Sarah  Ann 
Zahm,  A.  Louis 


Wakeman, 

Wakeman, 

Fairfield, 

Clyde,  O. 

Clyde,  O. 

Townsend, 

Greenwich, 

Fitchville, 

Fitchville, 

Clyde,  O. 

Wakeman, 

Wakeman, 

Crown  Pt.  fnd, 

Wakeman, 

Wakeman, 

Wakeman, 

Wakeman, 

Wakeman, 

Clyde,  O. 


Woodbury,  Conn.,  June,  1802 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  Oct.  26, 1805 
New  York. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  1822. 
Tompkin's  Co.  N.  Y.  Jan.  1818 
Tompkin's  Co.  N.  Y.  July  1822 
New  York,  1813. 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1797. 
Fitchville,  June  24,  1839. 
Pennsylvania,  1833. 
Windsor  Co.,  Sept.  16,  1813. 
Columbiana  Co.,  O.  Aug.  1805 
Hew  Haven  Co.,  Conn.  1797. 
Florence,  Feb.  17,  1825. 
Stowbridge,  Mass.,  Oct,  1796. 
Camden,  N.  Y.,  March,  9, 1809 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  July  1806 
Florence,  Erie  Co.  Aug.  1850. 
St.  Joseph  Co.  Ind.,  Sept.  1844 


Wakeman,  1827. 
Wakeman,  Sept.  1827. 
Fairfield,  Sept.  1825. 

Fitchville,  1829. 
Townsend,  Nov.  16,  1830. 
Greenwich,  July  16,  1830, 
Fitcliville,  1817. 

Firelands,  1834. 
Florence,  May  15,  1825. 
Wakeman,  Nov.  1846. 
Townsend,  Jan.  1824. 

Wakeman,  1832. 
Wakeman,  May  5,  1843. 

Wakeman,  1857. 


THE  LAST  WOLF  OF  HURON  COUNTY. 


BY  ROB'T  B.  WARE. 


Some  six  months  since,  happening 
in  the  little  village  of  Townsend,  I 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  "Fire 
Lands  Historical  Society,"  then  in 
session,  at  that  place.  The  meet- 
ing was  held  in  a  small  frame  build- 
ing— the  Methodist  church  I  believe 
— and  was  well  attended  by  the 
members  and  friends  of  the  Society. 
The  Pioneers,  over  whose  heads 
more  than  the  allotted  three  score 
and  ten  had  passed,  were  seated  in 
the  midst  of  their  children  and 
grand-children ;  happy  family  circles, 
reaching  back  to   the  early  history 


of  the  State,  uniting  the  past  to  the 
present  and  future.  It  was  an  inter- 
esting re-union  of  old  people,  to 
talk  of  old  times  and  old  men,  to 
tell  their  children  and  their  chil- 
dren's children  how  their  sires  bat- 
tled in  the  wilderness  against  wild 
beasts  and  wilder  men.  With  what 
pride  they  spoke  of  the  result  of 
their  labors,  and  pointed  to  the  fer- 
tile farms  and  spacious  mansions 
they  were  soon  to  leave  a  heritage 
to  those  who  came  after  them  ! 

The  stories,  scraps  of  history,  anec- 
dotes and  incidents,  given    at    the 
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Townsend  meeting  were  many,  and 
all  were  replete  with  interest,  and 
from  time  to  time  wiH  be  jotted 
down  for  the  columns  of  the  Eegis- 
TER.    To-day  is  given  the  following 

STORY   OF  A  PIONEER. 

Some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
ago,  about  the  time  the  Pioneers  of 
Huron  county  were  beginning  to 
turn  their  attention  to  wool  grow- 
ing, a  strange  animal  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  these  parts.  For  a  long 
time  it  puzzled  the  settlers  to  decide 
what  animal  it  was.  Several  persons 
testified  they  had  been  met  by,  and 
narrowly  escaped  from  it,  and  they 
were  all  unanimous  in  declanng  it 
as  of  immense  size,  huge  propor- 
tions, and  terrible  aspect;  an  animal 
that  no  man  would  be  justified  in 
attacking  single-handed,  and  if  a 
man,  (such  was  the  opinion  of  the 
people,)  should  meet  and  attack  it, 
it  would  be  bad  for  the  man. 

On  several  occasions  the  male 
population  of  the  settlements  here- 
abouts, turned  out  to  hunt  it  down, 
but  it  always  kept  out  of  the  way  of 
such  hunting  parties,  and  the  only 
reward  the  hunters  met  was  hunger 
and  disappointment.  During  the 
winter,  one  of  these  hunting  loarties 
got  on  its  track  and  ran  it  on  the 
ice  of  Lake  Erie,  near  Huron;  and 
those  in  pursuit  reported,  when  they 
returned,  that  its  feet  made  prints 
in  the  ice  resembling  horse  hoofs, 
and  struck  fire  at  every  jump.  Of 
course  the  women  were  frightened 
beyond  measure,  and  the  story  ran 
like  wild-fire  throughout  the  settle- 
ments. Old  horse  shoes  were  tacked 
over  every  door  and  chimney  place, 
and  the  women  and  little  folks  ven- 
tured only  on  j)ressing  occasions  out 
of  doors  at  night.  On  the  cold 
blustering  nights  of  winter,  families 
would  gather  about  the  large  fire- 
places of  their  cabins  and  talk  of 
the  strange  animal  and  its  strange 
doings.     The  parting  salutation   at 


night  among  the  neighbors,  "  don't 
let  the  Old  Boy  catch  you  before  you 
get  home." 

The  winter  was  fast  passing  away 
and  spring  work  must  soon  com- 
mence. Night  succeeding  night  the 
sheep  of  the  pioneers  were  killed, 
and  the  prospect  for  the  spring  clip 
of  wool  became  poor,  indeed.  Up- 
wards of  sixty  sheep  had  been 
destroyed  in  this  immediate  settle- 
ment, and  the  fiend  of  destruction 
was  still  at  large.  The  pioneers 
resolved  to  form  one  more  hunting 
party,  composed  of  every  man  in 
the  settlement,  and  if  possible  ferret 
the  monster  out.  About  the  last 
days  of  winter  the  hunt  commenced. 
Men  and  dogs  plodded  through  the 
deep  snow  day  and  night.  The 
chase  opened  at  the  Briggs  settle- 
ment, at  early  light  on  Monday 
morning,  and  the  trail  was  followed 
until  Tuesday  night;  over  a  distance 
extending  from  the'  starting  point, 
through  Home  Swamp,  Greenfield, 
across  the  country  and  through  the 
wilderness  to  Pigeon  Boost  At 
Pigeon  Boost  the  hunters  gave  up 
the  pursuit  and  resolved  to  let  the 
animal,  whatever  it  was,  have  all 
the  shee]3  he  wanted  that  winter. 
Each  one  returned  to  his  home  and 
hung  up  his  horn  and  rifle,  resolved 
never  to  take  them  down  again  to 
hunt  the  sheep-killer. 

The  previous  fall  a  pioneer  by 
the  name  of  Briggs  had  moved  into 
the  settlement.  Mr.  Briggs  was  not 
then  a  wealthy  man — few  of  the 
pioneers  were.  His  property,  when 
he  arrived,  with  the  exception  of 
his  household  goods,  consisted  of 
ten  superior  sheep.  During  the  fall 
he  built  his  cabin  and  cleared  a  few 
acres  of  land  for  seed.  By  early 
spring  half  his  sheep  had  been 
killed.  No  mode  that  he  could 
devise  for  their  protection  had  been 
successful,  and  day  after  day  his 
little  flock  diminished  in  number. 
Daily,   with  gun    on  shoulder,    he 
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scoured  the  woods  in  pursuit  of  the 
animal,  but  without  success.  Each 
evening  he  would  return  to  his  cabin, 
tired  and  discouraged.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  he  found  that  during 
his  absence  his  clearing  had  been 
visited  and  another  of  his  sheep  was 
gone.  For  weeks  he  watched  his 
flock,  with  gun  and  dog  by  his  side, 
almost  day  and  night,  but  the  thief 
came  not.  Entertaining  the  hope 
that  the  animal  had  disappeared  for- 
ever, he  gave  up  the  watch,  and 
returned  to  the  labor  of  clearing  up 
his  section  and  improving  his  home. 

One  Sunday  morning,  in  the  early 
spring,  not  long  after  the  big  hunt, 
having  nothing  particularly  to  do  at 
home,  I  started  over  to  the  Briggs 
settlement,  as  it  was  then  called.  In 
crossing  the  clearing,  I  suddenly 
came  upon  old  man  Briggs,  skinning 
one  of  his  sheep.  It  had  been  killed 
the  previous  nighty  and  his  flock  of 
ten  was  now  reduced  to  four.  In 
pioneer  times  we  all  practiced  hunt- 
ing and  trapping  to  some  degree, 
and  I  was  known  hereabouts  as 
"Eeed,  the  Hunter."  As  I  ap- 
proached, Briggs  quit  his  work,  and 
telling  me  of  his  loss,  requested  me 
to  return  home,  get  my  trap,  bring 
it  down  to  the  clearing  and  catch  the 
animal,  which  -he  was  satisfied  was 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  would 
speedily  visit  his  Hock  again  if  it  was 
not  destroyed  without  delay.  He 
continued  to  urge  me,  while  en- 
gaged in  skinning  the  sheep,  and  at 
length,  much  to  the  joy  of  Briggs,  I 
resolved  to  return,  get  my  trap,  and 
do  mj  best  to  catch  the  thief. 

Up  to  that  time  I  had  never  in  all 
my  life  sprung  a  trap  or  fired  a  gun 
on  the  Sabbath,  but  here  was  a  case  in 
which  necessity  demanded  immedi- 
ate action,  and  having  debated  the 
matter  thoroughly  in  my  own  mind, 
while  Briggs  was  skinning  his  sheep, 
and  feeling  that  if  the  animal  was 
not  taken  at  once  Briggs  would  lose 
all  his  flock,  I  resolved,  for  once,  to 


break  the  rule  of  my  life,  and  for 
Briggs'  sake,  on  that  day  to  attempt 
to  catch  the  thief.  So  home  I  went, 
and  Briggs  was  soon  gratified  to  see 
me  returning  through  the  clearing 
with  my  trap.  After  a  careful  ex- 
amination ot  the  ground  by  us  both, 
it  was  found  that  the  animal  had 
crossed  and  recrossed  a  small  stream 
running  through  the  clearing,  sever- 
al times  at  the  same  place.  So  I 
placed  my  trap  in  such  a  position, 
and  covered  it  up  so  carefully,  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a 
man,  much  less  an  animal,  to  cross 
the  creek  at  that  place  without  put- 
ting his  foot  in  it.  I  then  returned 
home. 

The  next  morning  I  was  up  bright 
and  early,  and  off  for  the  clearings. 
I  must  confess  I  felt  some  anxiety 
regarding  the  success  of  my  trap.  I 
was  just  a  little  ambitious  then  to 
sustain  my  character  as  a  hunter,  and 
if  I  could  catch  the  animal  that  had 
done  so  much  mischief,  and  an  ani- 
mal that  the  whole  settlement  had 
spent  several  days  in  hunting,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  I  would  be  famous 
throughout  the  settlement.  I  was 
young  in  those  days,  the  country 
was  new,  and  political  fame  unknown 
to  us  pioneers  in  the  backwoods  and 
Fire  Lands  of  Ohio.  We  cleared 
our  lands,  built  our  cabins,  tilled  the 
soil,  and  then,  whenever  occasion 
ofiered,  hunted  and  fished.  Our 
wants  were  few;  the  iron  rule  of 
fashion  did  not  guide  us  in  our  se 
lection  of  dress,  or  employment. 
We  did  the  labors  heaven  assigned 
us ;  honored  our  God,  our  families 
and  ourselves.  All  were  hunters 
from  necessity,  and  a  rifle  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  in  those  days  was 
more  common  than  the  walking  stick 
in  the  hands  of  men  of  to-day. 

When  I  entered  the  clearing,  I  was 
met  by  Briggs ;  he  had  been  to  the 
trap  ;  it  had  not  been  disturbed.  We 
walked  to  the  spot  and  I  found  it  as 
he  had  said.    Poor  Briggs,  he  feared 
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the  trap  would  be  unsuccessful,  and 
our  last  effort  to  catch  our  sagacious 
enemy  result  like  our  former  ones — 
in  failure.  Bidding  him  be  of  good 
cheer  and  await  the  events  of  an- 
other night,  we  left  the  trap  in  place, 
and  in  company  returned  to  his 
cabin.  We  found  that  his  worthy 
wife  had  prepared  breakfast,  and 
there  it  was,  warm  and  smoking  on 
the  table  ;  consisting  of  corn  bread, 
venison  and  cold  water.  We  ate 
with  a  relish,  such  as  is  seldom 
known  to  young  people  of  the  pres- 
ent time.  Our  appetites  had  been 
sharpened  by  our  walk  in  the  frosty 
atmosphere  of  an  early  spring  morn- 
ing, and  the  food  was  composed  of 
just  such  articles  as  would  do  a  hun- 
gry man  good  and  develop  his  mus- 
cle. My  mind  during  the  day  was 
constantly  on  my  trap  and  the 
probabilities  of  the  attempt  to  cap- 
ture our  foe  being  successful.  I  am 
just  a  little  afraid  that  I  did  network 
much  that  Monday. 

During  the  night  I  did  not  sleep 
much.  Dreams  of  animals,  of  all 
descriptions,    haunted   my    pillow; 


and  long  before  daybreak  I  was  out 
of  bed  and  off  for  the  clearing.  I 
arrived  at  Briggs'  cabin  just  as  he 
was  getting  up;  after  waiting  his  ap- 
pearance, we  started  for  the  creek, 
and  on  our  arrival  there  we  found 
that  the  trap  was  gone.  Putting  the 
dog  on  the  trail,  we  soon  found  it, 
lodged  in  a  thicket,  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  off,  and  holding  by  the 
foot,  between  its  iron  jaws,  a  large, 
gray  wolf.  Briggs  lost  no  time  in 
shooting  the  life  out  of  him  and  taking 
off  his  skin,  which  he  used  for  many 
years  as  a  saddle-blanket.  Such  was 
the  career  of  the  last  wolf  seen  alive 
in  Huron  county.  I  secured  all  the 
credit  desired  lor  capturing  him ;  and 
it  seems  that  my  old  friends,  by  my 
being  called  upon  to-day  for  this 
story,  have  not  yet  forgotten  "  Eeed, 
the  Hunter." 

After  the  death  of  the  wolf,  the 
monster  animal,  seen  and  testified  to 
by  many,  disappeared  from  Huron 
county.  The  big  hunts  were  all 
over,  and  no  animal  has  since  been 
heard  of  whose  feet  strike  fire  on 
ice. — [Sandusky  Kegister. 


LIFE  AMONG  THE  EARLY  SETTLERS. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati 
Gazette^  giving  some  sketches  of 
pioneer  times  in  the  region  of  Lan- 
caster, Ohio,  says  : 

Physical  prowess  and  courage 
were  Iiighly  esteemed;  and  to  be 
considered  the  best  man  in  the  set- 
tlement was  not  a  bed  of  roses.  A 
coward  was  heartily  despised.  But 
few  of  the   "  early   settlers"  but  on 


some  occasion,  from  neighborhooa 
quarrel  had  tested  his  valor  and 
endurance,  and  afterward  the  parties 
were  the  best  of  friends.  This  was 
not  unnatural,  as  none  but  hardy 
adventurers,  brave  men,  reckless  of 
comforts,  would  seek  the  West  in 
early  days.  And  so  independent  in 
feelings  were  they — so  peculiar  in 
dress   and  person — so    retired    and 
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isolated  their  thoughts  and  ways — 
that  a  spirit  of  bravery  and  self- 
reliance  was  engendered.  This, 
rude  as  it  was,  was  not  incompatible 
with  kindness  and  generosity,  and 
almost  unselfishness.  They  shared 
all  they  had  with  the  last  emigrant, 
aided  him  in  building  his  cabin,  and 
logging  his  ground.  This,  from  their 
peculiar  condition,  while  it  created 
independent  feelings,  produced  nec- 
essary dependence,  from  the  nature 
of  the  surroundings.  One  man 
alone  could  do  but  little.  Associa- 
ted men  were  indispensible  in  the 
heavy  work  of  clearing  the  ground, 
removing  the  stumps,  or  building 
the  necessary  dwellings,  on  a  newly 
opened  farm,  and  all  gave  their  time 
and  labor ;  as  most  had,  and  all  ex- 
pected and  needed,  similar  favors. 
There  was  none  of  the  present 
over-reaching  in  trade  speculations. 
A  horse  trade,  exchange  of  guns,  or 
agricultural  implements,  was  about 
the  extent  of  trading,  as  but  little 
money  was  in  circulation  and  that 
was  reserved  to  pay  for  the  land 
entered  on  long  payments.  Markets 
were  inaccessible,  and  newly  ar- 
rived emigrants  absorbed  the  sur- 
plus produce.  No  laws  tor  breach 
of  peace,  and  the  settlers  made  a 
law  unto  themselves.  The  stumps 
yet  filled  the  streets  of  Lancaster, 
and  if  a  man  transgressed  too  far, 
he  was  ordered  "  to  dig  up  and  re- 
move a  stump,"  as  a  penalty,  and 
there  is  no  instance  of  a  failure  to 
comply  with  this  new  and  unique 
law;  and  it  resulted  as  should  all 
laws,  in  the  reformation  of  the  offend- 
ers. 

Corn  was  the  great  staple,  afford- 
ing sustenance  for  man  and  beast, 
and  made  whisky.  No  process  in 
farming  is  so  tedious  as  husking  corn. 
After  it  is  pulled  and  hauled  home, 
the  neighbors  are  expected  to  do 
this  work.  Each  expected  to  be 
"  warned"  of  the  night,  and  as  it 
was  an  affair  of  mutual   assistance, 


this  was  all  that  was  required.  The 
corn  was  placed  in  a  long  row  or 
rick,  and  on  the  arrival  of  all  the 
buskers,  in  order  to  expedite  the 
process  and  make  the  labor  light, 
it  was  carefully  divided  in  the  mid- 
dle and  a  rail  placed  there  ;  captains 
selected  who  choose  alternately  the 
fastest  buskers.  Preliminary  to  all 
this,  every  man  and  boy  on  his 
arrival  had  the  green  glass  quart 
whisky  bottle  handed  him  and  was 
expected  to  drink.  After  the  cap- 
tains and  their  companies  were 
selected,  a  chip  was  tossed  in  the 
air,  on  one  side  of  which  was  spit 
— the  choice  of  sides  of  the  rail 
given  him  who  was  fortunate  in  the 
guess  of  "  wet  or  dry"  of  the  chip. 
After  that  the  work  commenced, 
and  the  captains  walked  up  and 
down  the  rick — encouraging  their 
men,  in  order  to  see  who  could 
complete  their  part  first.  Close  to 
the  rail  the  best  huskers  were  placed, 
for  as  the  corn  on  one  side  or  the 
other  was  removed  most  expedi- 
tiously, the  rail  would  gravitate  and 
thus  lengthen  the  other  side.  Occa- 
sionally a  sly  one  would  put  his 
hand  under  the  rail,  drawing  it  to 
him,  and  thus  increase  his  opponents 
labor.  If  he  was  detected  in  this, 
or  any  one  was  seen  to  throw  un- 
husked  corn  over,  it  was  charged, 
denied,  the  lie  given,  returned,  and  a 
fight  then  or  immediately  after  the 
close  settled  the  question  of  veracity. 
The  struggle  was  fierce — the  rivalry 
excessive.  Many  future  acts  of  ras- 
cality^ had  their  foundation  laid  in 
what  was  then  deemed  innocent 
cheating  of  opponents.  All  the 
while  the  bottle  circulated  freely, 
and  when  the  work  was  done,  the 
victorious  party  placed  their  captain 
on  their  shoulders  and  carried  him 
in  triumph  around  the  defeated  party, 
yet  engaged  in  their  work.  This 
otten  lead  to  fights,  as  men  even  in 
humble  life,  cannot  bear  taunts,  and 
all  closed  by  a   supper  prepared  b}? 
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the  women,  of  which  all  who  were 
sober  enough  partook.  After  all 
the  sober  ones  escorted  the  drunken 
home,  and  next  night  and  for  many 
succeeding  ones,  this  scene  was  re- 
enacted,  until  all  the  corn  in  the 
neighborhood  was  shucked. 

The  log  cabin  raisings  were  also 
scenes  of  labor  and  love.  To  be  a 
good  "corner-man,"  i.  e.,  to  know 
how,  expeditiously  and  well,  to  notch 
and  ridge  a  log  for  the  building,  was 
esteemed  most  useful.  Men  pushed 
the  logs  on  skids,  and  on  its  arrival 
at  the  building,  the  corner-men,  with 
ready  ax,  shaped  them ;  and  to  be 
first  ready  was  always  greeted  by  a 
cheer.  Indeed,  the  end  of  the  log 
that  first  reached  its  place  on  the 
building  was  cheered  by  the  men 
pushing  it.  Many  grave  accidents 
resulted  from  haste,  and  when  to- 
ward completion,  and  whisky  had 
done  its  work,  many  fights  resulted ; 
but  as  soon  as  its  fumes  departed,  its 
victims  forgot  or  forgave  any  in- 
juries received. 

In  such  unassorted  new  communi- 
ties, of  course  every  variety  of  char- 
acter Avas  found,  and  every  variety 
of  pursuits  was  followed.  It  is  told 
of  a  man  who  commenced  the  "gro- 
cery business,"  then,  as  now,  princi- 
pal 1}^  selling  whisky.  He  had  never 
been  to  church,  and  kept  his  grocery 
open  on  Sunday,  .  He  was  most  im- 
portunately and  kindly  talked  to  by 
the  "little  preacher,"  who  had  drifted 
West,  as  the  rest.  He  said  he  could 
not  close  on  Sunday,  as  it  was  his 
test  day;  but  said,  if  the  preacher 
would  tell  him  and  appoint  the  Sun- 
day, he  would  come  to  church  and 
hear  what  he  had  to  say  interesting 


to  him.  The  proposition  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  day  appointed,  and, 
dressed  in  his  best,  with  his  wife  and 
child,  he  took  his  seat  with  great 
gravity.  The  church  had  but  re- 
cently been  organized,  and  a  deacon 
Biglow — who  had  buried  four  wives 
East — was  the  ijrincipal  man.  The 
deacon's  character  was  not  above 
suspicion,  and  though  some  thought 
him  "a  great,  good  Christian  in  his 
heart,"  many  believed  him  a  "very 
heathen  in  his  carnal  part."  The 
usual  services  were  proceeded  with, 
and  the  preacher  in  his  sermon 
quoted  extensively  from  the  Scrip- 
tures (then,  as  now,  not  always  ap- 
plicable,) and  among  other  quota- 
tions, was  this  :  "  Who  has  red  eyes, 
who  tarries  long  at  the  wine — who 
putteth  the  cup  to  his  neighbors' 
lips,"  &c.,  on  which,  up  jumped  the 
grocery  man  and  said :  "That  means 
me.  I  do  it — it  is  my  business." 
His  wife  pulled  his  coat  and  ordered 
him  by  signs  and  nods,  to  sit  down, 
and  he  did,  with  the  titter  and  winks 
of  the  whole  congregation,  and  the 
bitter  mortification  of  his  good  wife. 
The  preacher  proceeded,  and  quoted 
other  Scripture,  and  of  it  was,  "  Who 
lieth  in  wait  for  his  neighbor's  wife — 
who  seduceth  his  neighbor's  daugh- 
ter," &c.  When  on  the  instant,  up 
jumped  the  grocer,  and  calling  on 
Deacon  Biglow,  said,  "  get  up  Dea- 
con, he  means  you  now;  I  answered 
to  my  call,  it  is  your  turn  now — get 
up  Deacon,  that's  you."  Of  course 
this  dispersed  the  crowd,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  grocer,  who  said  : 
"  Let  every  man  and  woman  answer 
when  called,  as  I  did." 
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OBITUARY  NOTICES. 


WILLIAM  KELLEY. 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
December  Tth,  1867,  William  Kelley 
died  at  the  residence  of  his  son  Hon. 
John  Kelley,  in  Danbury  township, 
Ottawa  county,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-eight  years,  less  sixteen 
days.  He  suffered  from  no  disease, 
but  sank  peacefully  to  rest  under  his 
weight  of  years.  Mr.  Kelley  v/as 
born  in  Ireland,  came  to  America 
when  a  lad,  first  stopped  at  Troy  New 
York,  and  then  settled  in  Sandusky 
city  in  the  year  1818,  living  among 
the  earliest  settlers  of  this  region. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  years 
spent  in  Ottawa  county  Mr.  Kelley 
resided  in  Sandusky,  on  Franklin 
Street,  until  three  years  ago  when  on 
account  of  his  increasing  infirmities 
he  went  to  live  with  his  son  at  Marble- 
head.  He  had  been  for  many  years 
a  consistent  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist church,  and  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Masonic  order. 

Few  men  in  the  common  walks  of 
life  leave  behind  them  a  record  of 
greater  usefulness  than  this  depart- 
ed pioneer. 

MRS.  JULIA  TAYLOR, 

Died  on  October  28th,  1867  at  her 
residence  in  Perkins  Township,  aged 
81  years  and  28  days. 

She  was  born  Septemper  30th,  1786, 
at  Glastenburg,  Connecticut.  She 
moved  to  Ohio  in  the  fall  of  1815, 
and  was  among  the  earlier  settlers 
of  Perkins.  As  a  wife  and  mother, 
she  was  kind  and  indulgent;  as  a 


friend  and  neighbor,  steadfast  and 
obliging.  She  was  a  most  devoted 
follov/er  of  Christ,  endeavoring  al- 
ways to  leave  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation. 

MRS.  JANE  BUCHANAN 

Died  on  September  3d,  1867, 
at  the  residence  of  her  son  Har- 
vey Buchanan  in  Norwalk  Town- 
ship, in  the  86th  year  of  her  age. 

The  deceased  was  among  our  old- 
est residents,  having,  with  her 
husband,  Thos.  Buchanan,  (who 
attained  the  advanced  age  of  86 
years,)  emigrated  from  N.  Y.  to  this 
Township  in  1822.  They  had  a  fam- 
ily of  eleven  children,  nine  of  whom 
still  survive. 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  DELAMATER 

Widow  of  Nicholas  Delamater, 
died  in  Norwalk  Township,  on 
Saturday  September  7th,  1867,  in 
the  90th  year  of  her  age. 
■  Mrs.  Delamater  was  born  in  Hyde 
Park,  Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1778, 
and  was  married  to  Mr.  Delamater 
at  the  early  age  of  fifteen.  They 
settled  at  Hyde  Park,  but  removed 
to  Sparta,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y., 
where  Mr.  Delamater  died,  leaving 
his  widow  and  a  family  of  five  sons 
and  five  daughters.  She  removed 
with  her  family  to  Ohio,  and  settled 
on  the  Western  Reserve,  where  she 
suffered  the  usual  privations  and 
stern  realities  of  a  pioneer  life.  She 
was  blessed  with  a  numerous  family 
of  descendents,  and  lived  to   enjoy 
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the  society  of  several  of  her  great- 
grandchildren. She  met  death  with 
the  serenity  of  a  christian  who  has 
passed  the  four  score  years  and  ten. 
And  thus  after  a  short  illness  of  only 
a  few  days,  she  was  gathered  like  a 
shock  of  corn,  fully  ripe. 

MRS.  GRACE  PRENTISS 

Died  on  November  5th,  1867,  at 
the  residence  of  her  son.  Turner 
Prentiss,  near  Monroeville,  aged  101 
years,  7  months  and  7  days. 

She  was  born  in  Mansville  New 
London  county,  Connecticut,  March 
29th,  1767.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Grace  Turner.  She  was  married  to 
Samuel  Prentiss  in  that  place  in  the 
year  1796,  and  moved  with  him  to 
Plymouth  Chneango  county.  New 
York,  about  the  year  1827,  and  from 
thence  they  removed  to  Monroe- 
ville, Ohio,  in  the  year  1849.  At  the 
time  of  her  death  she  was  probably 
the  oldest  person  in  this  part  of  the 
State.  She  lived  near  New  London 
when  that  place  was  destroyed  by 
fire  under  orders  of  the  traitor,  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  then  commanding  a 
part  of  the  British  Army.  The  inci- 
dents and  hardships  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  of  the  war  of  1812 
were  fresh  in  her  remembrance  al- 
most to  the  last  days  of  her  life. 
She  lived  ten  years  under  the 
reign  of  King  George  IIL,  then 
under  the  old  Confederacy,  and  un- 
der every  President  from  Washing- 
ton to  our  present  Chief  Execu- 
tive. 

She  had  a  family  of  six  children, 
four  of  whom  survive  and  are  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  Monroeville — the 
oldest  of  her  boys  being  himself  71 
years  of  age.  Mr.  Prentiss  died  in 
1854,  aged  90  years,  since  which  time 
she  has  lived  with  her  son. — She 
retained  her  physical  powers  most 
remarkably.  In  her  hundredth  year 
she  suffered  a  severe  fall  from 
the  effects  of  Avhich  she  had  since 
been  unable  to  walk;  but  she  still 


dressed  herself  and  took  her  usual 
food  daily,  sitting  in  a  chair  pre- 
pared for  her,  until  within  four  or 
five  days  of  her  death.  Her  sight 
and  hearing  had  been  impaired  for 
sevearl  years,  so  that  for  a  long  time 
she  had  been  deprived  both  of  the 
IDiivilege  of  reading,  and  of  hearing 
conversation  in  an  ordinary  tone  of 
voice.  But  her  mental  faculties 
were  remarkably  preserved  till  with- 
in a  year  or  more,  and  even  recently, 
she  has  recalled,  with  distinctness, 
scenes  which  took  place  towards  a 
century  ago ! 

For  many  years,  by  her  love  of 
the  Bible  and  of  prayer,  and  by  the 
tone  of  her  character,  she  had  given 
evidence  to  her  friends,  of  possess- 
ing a  well-grounded  Christian  hope. 

Very  rarely  indeed,  is  such  an 
illustration  of  the  sovereignty  and 
goodness  of  God  afforded,  as  in  the 
case  of  this  venerated  mother,  who 
had  lived  to  see  three  generations 
and  more  than  one-third  of  another, 
pass  from  existence. 

AMMI  PALMER 

Died  at  Polk  City,  Iowa,  recently, 
in  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  year 
of  his  age. 

The  £es  Moines  Register  says  of 
him:  The  Character  and  extreme 
longevity  of  the  deceased,  joined  to 
the  regard  felt  for  the  son,  Rev. 
George  W.  Palmer,  at  whose  resi- 
dence he  died,,  led  to  a  very  general 
observance  of  the  funeral,  which 
took  place  on  the  following  Tuesday, 
the  stores  and  business  places  of  the 
village  being  closed.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  old  men  from  70  to  80  were 
present. 

The  deceased  was  born  at  New 
Milford,  Litchfield  county,  Connecti- 
cut, August  4,  1764.  He  was  of  a 
long-lived  stock.  He  Avas  reared  on 
a  farm.  In  his  twenty-sixth  year  he 
moved  to  Columbia,  Duchess  county, 
New  York,  and  the  following  year 
went  to   Great  Barrington,  Massa- 
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chusetts,  where  he  remained  for 
twenty  years,  and  married  and 
buried  his  first  wife.  The  next 
twelve  years  he  lived  in  Scopia, 
Central  Kew  York,  where  he  mar- 
ried his  second  wife,  the  mother  of 
three  surviving  children ;  Mrs. 
Louisa  M.  Fairbanks,  of  Cleveland, 
Kev.  A.  K.  Palmer,  Norwalk,  O.,  and 
Kev.  G.W.  Palmer,  of  Polk  City, 
Iowa.  His  second  wife  dying  he 
removed  to  upper  Canada,  where  he 
married  again,  and  resided  for  seven- 
teen years.  Since  the  death  of  his 
third  wife,  and  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  he  has  made  his  home  with 
his  children.  In  his  one  hundred 
and  first  year  he  went  to  Iowa  with 
his  son.  Rev.  Geo.  Palmer,  going 
from  Ohio.  He  was  a  resident  of 
Cleveland,  during  the  ministry  of 
his  son,  Kev.  A.  R.  Palmer,  in  1862 
and  1863,  with  whom  he  lived. 

His  strength  was  remarkable,  and 
continued  to  the  last.  At  the  age 
of  70  he  ironed  a  heavy  two-horse 
wagon,  having  a  portion  of  his  life 
worked  at  blacksmithing.  A  month 
before  his  death  he  could  read  the 
newspapers  and  a  small-sized  Bible 
with  ease,  by  the  aid  of  glasses. 
Three  days  before  his  death  the  aged 
patriarch  could  move  himself  upon 
his  bed  as  if  with  the  strength  of 
his  youth,  and  the  struggle  was 
hard  to  the  last.  Death  fought  his 
way,  and  every  step  was  contested. 
At  last  the  child  cradled  in  the 
Housatonic  Valley,  after  a  pilgrim- 
age of  a  hundred  years,  finds  a  rest- 
ing-place on  a  pretty  knoll  over- 
looking the  Des  Moines  river. 

It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  our 
nation  is  not  as  old  as  was  this  de- 
parted veteran.  He  always  felt  a 
deep  interest  in  national  affairs.  He 
was  first  a  Federalist,  then  a  Whig, 
afterwards  a  Republican,  and  al- 
ways believed  in  equal  rights.  He 
voted  first  for  Washington  and  last 
for  the  martyred  Lincoln.  For  the 
last  few  years  he   has  been  waiting 


the  Lord's  time,  ready  and  wishing 
to  go.  When  asked  for  a  message 
to  his  absent  children,  he  replied, 
"Tell  them  to  put  their  trust  in  God." 
This  is  considered  the  utterance  of  a 
hundred  years  of  experience  and  re- 
flection, now  made  more  weighty  by 
the  veteran's  death. 

CHARLES  HUBBELL 

Died  in  Monroeville  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Saturday,  November  30th, 
1867,  aged  80  years  and  nearly  7 
months.  A  corresdondent  there, 
(Rev.  D.  E.  Wells,)  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  this  venerable  and 
estimable  pioneer  : 

Mr.  Hubbell  was  born  in  May,  1787, 
in  Vermont.  He  came  to  Ohio  with 
his  family  in  1817,  and  settled  upon 
the  farm  near  Monroeville,  where  he 
lived  nearly  fifty  years.  He  came  to 
occupy  land  which  his  father  had 
procured  upon  the  territory  well 
known  as  the  "  Firelands."  At  that 
time  but  one  house  had  been  erected 
upon  the  present  site  of  Monroeville. 
His  removal  here  from  the  east  was 
attended  with  great  hardship;  his 
journey  occupying  35  days,  a  distance 
which  can  now  be  traveled  in  24 
hours.  On  some  days  with  the  ut- 
most exertion,  they  advanced  only 
4  or  5  miles.  His  first  home  here 
was  in  a  little  log  cabin,  with  a  single 
square  room  in  it,  scarcely  high 
enough  for  a  person  to  stand  erect 
in.  Bears,  rattlesnakes,  &c.,  had  held 
almost  undisputed  possession  of  the 
country  round  about.  The  work  of 
breaking  up  the  prairie,  before  un- 
disturbed by  man,  with  the  grass 
standing  higher  than  his  head,  was 
promptly  commenced — even  10  or  12 
yoke  of  oxen  being  attached  to  a 
single  plow  while  ihe  sod  was  being 
turned  for  the  first  time.  It  was  in 
connection  with  the  hardship  and  ex- 
posure of  that  pioneer  life  that  his 
constitution  received  an  injury,  from 
the  efi'ects  of  which  he  suffered  se- 
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verely  for  many  years,  and  which,  at 
least,  hastened  his  death. 

He  was  greatly  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him  for  his  moral  worth, 
and  had  held  various  offices  of  trust 
and  responsibility  in  the  community. 

His  friendly  encouragement  was 
early  given  to  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  as  they  came  here  to  plant 
the  institutions  of  religion.  In  1839, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  erection 
of  the  house  of  worship  belonging 
to  the  "  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Ridgefield."  In  1840,  the  year  fol- 
lowing, he  became  a  member  of  that 
church,  and  from  that  time  main- 
tained an  earnest  Christian  life.  His 
seat  in  the  house  of  God  at  the  pub- 
lic services  was*  seldom,  if  ever  va- 
cant. He  was  a  regular  attendant 
upon  the  Sabbath  School  until  he 
was  over  80  years  of  age. 

The  church  and  community  gen- 
erally, and  his  large  circle  of  rela- 
tives, have  reason  to  be  thankful  that 
his  life  of  usefulness  was  so  remark- 
ably prolonged. 

His  sufferings  during  his  last  illness 
were  protracted  and  severe,  yet 
throughout  the  whole  he  exhibited 
an  unfaltering  trust  in  the  Savior,  a 
patient  submissiveness,  and  a  tri- 
umphant hope  of  soon  entering  upon 
the  Christian's  rest.  The  Biographer 
of  the  "  Fire  Lands  Historical  Socie- 
ty" must  announce  at  the  ensuing 
meeting  of  Pioneers,  that  another 
member  of  50  years  standing  as  a 
pioneer,  has  "rested  from  his  labors". 
One  of  his  last  undertakings  was  to 
secure  along  list  of  subscribers  for 
the  Vlllth  volume  of  the  transac- 
tions of  that  Society,  of  which  he 
had  been  a  member  since  its  organi- 
zation. 

"Our  fathers !  where  are  they— 
With  all  they  called  then-  own? 

Their  joys  and  griefs,  and  hopes  and  cares, 
And  wealth  and  honor — gone. 

God  of  our  fathers !  hear, 

Thou  everlasting  Friend ! 
While  we,  as  on  life's  ntmost  verge, 

Our  souls  to  Thee  commeud. 


Of  all  the  pious  dead, 
May  we  their  footsteps  trace, 

Till  with  them  in  the  land  of  light  ' 
We  dwell  before  Thy  face." 

EBENEZER  M.  BARNUM 

Died  in  Clarksfield  on  the  morning 
of  the  4th  of  March,  1868,  in  the 
74th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born 
in  Danbury,  Conn.,  Oct.  29th,  1794. 
He  was  early  thrown  upon  his  own 
recources  to  make  his  way  through 
life,  his  father  dying  when  he  was 
but  two  years  old  and  his  mother 
when  he  was  about  thirteen  years 
old. 

At  seven  years  of  age  he  Avent  to 
live  with  Jonas  Benedict,  father  of 
Piatt  Benedict,  Esq.,  late  of  Norwalk, 
Ohio,  and  continued  to  reside  with 
him  until  he  was  fifteen  years  old, 
when  he  became  an  apprentice  to 
the  hatting  trade,  serving  his  time 
with  Samuel  Tweedy  in  Danbury. 
On  the  12th  of  November,  1815  he 
married  Betsey  Nickerson.  After 
his  marriage  he  continued  working 
at  his  trade  in  Danbury  for  two  or 
three  years  then  moved  to  New  York 
City  where  they  remained  for  about 
one  year. 

At  this  time  his  brother,  Levi  Bar- 
num  who  was  in  business  in  Pitts- 
burg, and  who  had  purchased  a  tract 
of  land  in  Clarksfield,  made  such 
representations  of  the  western  coun- 
try and  its  advantages,  as  induced 
him  and  his  brother,  Eli  Barnum,  to 
determine  to  make  it  their  future 
home.  The  brothers  with  their 
families  left  New  York  in  June  1819, 
going  by  stage  to  Philadelphia,  there 
hiring  a  team  to  take  them  as  far  as 
Pittsburg.  At  this  place  ox  teams 
were  purchased,  and  the  brothers  set 
out  on  the  balance  of  their  journey 
Passing  through  New  Lisbon  and 
Wooster  they  entered  Huron  county 
at  New  Haven.  So  little  was  known 
of  the  location  of  the  township  at 
the  time,  that  they  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  ascertain  the  exact  location  of 
Clarksfield  until  they  reached  Peru. 
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Thejourney  from  Pittsburg  to  Olarks- 
iield  was  made  in  about  fourteen 
days.  The  town  was  decidedly  new, 
the  first  white  man  having  settled 
there  less  than  two  years  before,  and 
an  almost  unbroken  forest  was 
around  them. 

Soon  after  their  arrival,  Mr.  Bar- 
num  was  attacked  with  chills  and 
fever,  a  disease  not  uncommon  in 
that  early  day,  and  so  violent  was 
the  attack  that  his  life  was  despaired 
of.  After  his  recovery,  his  wife  was 
also  prostrated  with  the  same  com- 
I)laint,  and  matters  for  a  time  looked 
somewhat  gloomy ;  but  trouble  could 
not  last  always,  and  returning  health 
dispelled  the  clouds  around    them. 

The  usual  incidents  of  Pioneer  life, 
its  trials  and  self  denials,  have  been 
often  wTitten  and  will  not  here  be 
repeated. 

Mr.  Barnum  worked  at  his  trade 
for  many  years  at  the  establishment 
of  Henry  Lockwood  in  Milan,  part 
of  the  time  his  family  with  him  at 
that  place,  and  some  of  the  time  on 
his  farm  in  Clarksfield.  Mr.  Barnum 
and  his  wife  early  identified  them- 
selves with  the  Christian  Church  and 
their  doors  were  ever  open  and  their 
house  a  home  for  the  "Brethren." 

By  nature  a  thorough  reformer,  he 
was  ever  ready  to  work  for  the  cause 
of  Temperance,  and  to  oppose  as  far 
as  possible  by  his  vote  and  influence 
the  encroachments  of  slavery.  Hav- 
ing been  addicted  to  the  use  of  to- 
bacco, he  gave  it  up  and  entirely 
abandoned  it.  A  friend  of  the  youn g, 
he  labored  hard  for  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  Barnum  and  his  wife  lived  to- 
gether over  fifty- two  years,  and  had 
a  family  of  eight  children  of  whom 
four  sons  are  still  living,  two  in  Miss- 
ouri, one  in  Canada  West,  and  one  in 
Clarksfield. 

He  was  kind,  indulgent  as  a  hus- 
band and  father,  respected  as  a  neigh- 
bor, and  a  faithful  worker  in  the 
Christian  Church,  with  a  kind  word 


for  all,  and  especially  a  pleasant 
greeting  for  the  children.  He  was 
universally  regarded  for  his  warm 
hearted  faithful  character,  and  his 
funeral  was  attended  by  a  large  con- 
course of  friends. 

SAMUEL  BRISTOL 

Died  at  Florence  on  August  13th, 
1867,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Bristol  was  one  of  the  Pioneer 
settlers  of  Wakeman  having,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Agustine  Canfield 
and  Amial  P.  Pierce,  come  into 
the  township  in  the  summer  of  1817. 

He  was  born  in  Boxbury,  Connec- 
ticut, August  20th,  1787,  When  13 
years  of  age  his  parents  moved  to 
New  Jersey  where  his  father  died  in 
the  course  of  a  year  and  the  widow 
and  children  returned  to  Connecti- 
cut. At  14  years  of  age  he  went  to 
live  with  Mr.  Joel  Pierce,  of  South 
Britian  and  continued  with  him  un- 
til he  became  21  years  of  age,  labor- 
ing upon  a  farm.  At  the  close  of 
this  period  he  received  for  his  ser- 
vices, in  addition  to  his  clothing,  $150. 

He  then  took  a  farm  of  Mr.  Ben- 
net  French  to  work  upon  shares, 
which  he  continued  thus  to  work  for 
about  9  years.  In  the  meantime  at 
25  years  of  age  he  married  Miss 
Eunice  Sherman,  who  still  survives 
him.  He  was  then  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  by  untiring  industry  and 
economy  had  laid  up  about  twelve 
hundred  dollars.  He  made  arrange- 
ments to  remove  to  Ohio  with  his 
wife  and  only  child  about  three  years 
of  age.  In  connection  with  six 
others,  he  bought  one  fourth  part  of 
the  township  of  Wakeman,  and  by 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Luther  Harris  then 
living  in  Vermillion,  who  had  taken 
a  view  of  the  land,  they  selected  the 
north  west  section  of  the  Township. 
Mr.  Bristol  paid  for  his  portion  of  the 
purchase  before  leaving  Connecticut, 
amounting  to  $1000, having  lofl  l):u-e- 
ly  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
transporting  his  family  to  his  new 
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farm.  He  started  upon  this  journey 
with  two  yoke  of  oxen,  and  one  horse 
ahead,  on  the  28th  of  May,  and 
reached  his  journey's  end  on  the  4th 
of  July,  making  the  journey  in  38 
days.  Two  other  famihes  were  in 
the  township  when  they  arrived,  viz : 
Messrs.  Pierce  and  Canfield  The 
first  season  he  put  up  a  log  house 
and  cleared  3  acres  of  land,  which  he 
sowed  with  wheat.  In  clearing  the 
ground  for  their  house  a  pile  of  brush 
was  made  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  door,  one  morning  a  large  deer 
was  discovered  browsing  upon  the 
brush  which  was  shot  and  a  supply 
of  meat  for  many  days  was  thus  ob- 
tained. 

After  the  first  year  the  produce  of 
their  own  land  supplied  them  with 
the  necessaries  and  for  the  most  part 
the  comforts  of  life. 

Mr.  Bristol  was  ol  a  retiring  dis- 
position, seldom  mingling  much  in 
society  or  taking  part  in  public 
affairs. 

He  was  from  his  youth  a  hard 
laboring  man  and  was  not  often  pre- 
vented from  work  by  sickness. 

He  never  revisited  his  native  i)lace 
after  coming  to  Ohio.  By  industry 
and  economy  he  had  laid  by  several 
thousand  dollars  that  neither  himself 
nor  his  companion  need  fear  for  the 
comforts  of  life  should  they  live  to 
be  aged  and  infirm.  But  of  this  he 
was  basely  robbed  by  a  set  of  scoun- 
drels entering  his  house  one  evening, 
binding  the  inmates  of  his  family  and 
carrying  oil  over  f  14,000  belonging 
to  him  and  his  son  with  whom  he 
was  living.  His  last  sickness  was 
the  result  of  old  age  ratlier  than  of 
acute  disease. 

E.  B. 

UNION  WHITE 

Hied  on  November  21st,  1867,  at 
liis  residence  in  New  London,  Ohio, 


of    Appoplexy,    aged    Ui    years,    y 
montlis  and  17  days. 

He  was  born  February  14, 1806,  in 


the  Township  of  Westmoreland, 
Oneida  County,  New  York,  about  ten 
miles  from  Utica. 

In  the  winter  of  1817,  when  only 
11  years  of  age,  he  came  with  his 
father,  Mr.  John  White  and  family, 
to  Ohio,  arriving  at  Nor  walk  in  Feb- 
ruary, the  whole  journey  having 
been  made  in  a  sleigh  and  occupying 
six  weeks.  Those  of  us  who  now 
travel  that  diptance  so  rapidly  by 
steam,  have  but  a  slight  appreciation 
of  the  difficulties  and  trials  attending 
so  long  a  journey  in  those  days,made 
over  new  and  rough  roads,  and  by 
paths,  through  the  dense  wilds  of 
Northern  Ohio  and  Western  New 
York,  when  the  only  evidences  of 
civilization  were  the  lonely  log  huts 
of  the  hardy  frontiersmen,  scattered 
at  great  intervals  along  the  wilder- 
ness way. 

The  first  night  after  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  John  White  and  his  family,  they 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Col.'  Asher 
^  Cole's  father,  who  then  lived  between 
Underhill's  mill  and  Peru.  For  the 
first  two  years  after  his  arrival,  Mr. 
John  White  lived  in  the  same  house 
with  Mr.  Keuben  Pixley,  in  Bronson 
Township.  Having  in  the  meantime 
purchased  the  farm  inNorwalk  town- 
ship, a  little  south  of  the  village,  and 
now  owned  by  Huron  County,  he 
moved  upon  it  and  resided  there 
eight  or  nine  years. 

Union  White  before  he  was  20 
years  of  age  went  into  business  for 
himself,  his  first  efforts  in  that  di- 
rection being  in  carrying  on  an  ash- 
ery,  at  wiiichhe  remained  two  years. 
About  the  time  of  going  into  busi- 
ness and  before  he  was  twenty  years 
old,  on  the  11th  of  December,  1825, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Lucy  Match- 
ett.  After  leaving  the  ashery,  he 
worked  for  one  year,  a  farm  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  John  I3il]ingham.  He  was 
next  engaged  in  driving  team  and 
working  in  a  distillery  at  Nor  walk, 
for  Messrs.  Pickett,  Latimer  and 
Barney  Carkufi'.    In  1831  or  1832,  he 
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entered  into  copartnership  with 
Messrs.  Buckingham  and  Stur^ess, 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  goods  in 
Fitchville.  In  about  a  "year  J.  0. 
Ourtiss,  Sen.,  bought  the  interest  of 
Messrs.  Buckingham  &  Sturgess,  and 
he  and  Mr.  White  continued  the  busi- 
ness until  1836,  when  they  dissolved 
their  partnership.  Mr.  White  con- 
tinued the  business  in  connection 
with  his  brothers  Lyman  and  Daniel, 
about  ten  years,  after  which  he  re- 
mained out  of  business  one  year. 
About  the  time  of  his  dissolution 
with  Curtiss  and  on  the  30th  day  of 
December,  1836,  he  was  married  a 
second  time  to  Maria  Martin.  While 
in  business  with  his  brothers,and  on 
the  29th  day  of  August,  1840,  he  mar- 
ried his  third  wife,  Helen  Martin.  He 
was  next  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
U.  &  L.  White,  selling  goods  at 
Lodi,  Ohio,  but  attending  himself  to 
farming,  until  the  year  1849,  when  he 
and  James  Martin  formed  a  copart- 
nership in  the  same  business  under 
the  name  of  White  &  Martin.  In 
1856,  he  sold  out  and  remained  out 
of  business  one  year,  when  he  again 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  U. 
&  L.  White,  and  sold  goods  at  Tiffin, 
X)hio,  until  1859,  when  he  returned 
to  Fitchville,  and  connected  with  the 
firm  of  D.  D.  Yan  Yiehten  &  Co., 
sold  goods  for  two  years,  after  which 
he  was  engaged  in  the  same  busi- 
ness alone  at  Fitchville,  until  Octo- 
ber 9th,  1865,  when  he  removed  to 
New  London,  where  he  continued  in 
trade  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
White,  Chase  &  Co.,  until  his  death. 
Thus  is  given  a  very  brief  account 
of  the  active  life  of  this  very  active 
man.  He  was  not  only  energetic 
but  industrious,  honest,  temperate 
and  prudent.  One  of  the  proudest 
days  of  his  life  was,  when  a  mere  boy, 
he  had  by  his  own  exertions,  possess- 
ed himself  of  a  pair  of  buckskin 
breeches ;  and  when  he  moved  to 
Fitchville,  he  manufactured,  with  his 
axe  and  pocket  knife,  his  household 


furniture.  By  his  prudence  and  strict 
attention  to  business,  he  succeeded 
in  amassing  a  large  iDroperty.  He 
was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  an 
earnest  advocate  of  the  principles 
of  the  Republican  party,  having  left 
the  Democratic  party  in  1848.  He 
did  not  have  while  young,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  even  a  common 
school  education ;  but  learned  the 
multiplication  table  and  how  to  write 
by  the  light  of  a  hickory  bark  fire, 
during  winter  evenings ;  and  being- 
possessed  of  an  iron  constitution  and 
untiring  energy,  overcame  all  ob- 
stacles. 

C.  P.  W. 

AARON  ROWLAND 

Died  in  Clarksfield,  Huron  Coiuitv, 
Ohio,  on  the  2d  of  February,  1868, 
aged  87  years  and  3  months. 

He  was  born  in  Danbury,  Conn., 
Nov.  1,  1780,  and  married  Deborah 
Dean,  January  1,  1800,  at  Carmel 
New  York.  With  his  family  he 
started  for  Ohio,  October  10th,  1818, 
and  arrived  in  Clarksfield,  Nov.  18, 
1818.  For  two  or  three  years  he 
worked  for  Captain  Samuel  Husted 
in  his  grist  mill,  and  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  millers  of  that  time 
in  the  country.  In  1822  he  moved 
on  his  farm  two  miles  east  of  the 
mill  and  succeeded  in  clearing  it  up 
and  making  it  a  pleasant  home  in 
the  wilderness.  He  toiled  on  his 
farm  until  the  infirmities  of  age  un- 
fitted him  for  labor,  when  he  sold  it 
to  his  youngest  son,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  the  homes  of  his 
children  of  whom  he  had  ei2:lit. 
His  wife  died  December  28th,  1866, 
in  the  86th  year  of  her  age.  He 
was     an    active,   earnest   Christian. 

When  he  first  came  to  Chirksfi eld, 
he  was  one  of  the  three  first  pro- 
fessors of  religion  among  the  settlers 
there.  The  other  two  were  Captain 
Samuel  Husted  and  liis  wife.  He 
faithfully  followed  his  Divine  Master 
for  over  sixty  years.    His   children 
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all  survive  him.  The  combined 
ages  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  now 
living  are  445  years. 

N.  E.W. 

JOHNH.   RULE 

Died  ill  Norwalii  Ohio,  of  i)aralysis, 
oil  the  16th  of  July,  1867,  aged  74 
years. 

He  was  born  in  Scotland,  and 
came  from  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  to 
the  Fire  Lands  in  the  year  1832.  He 
was  buried  by  the  Masonic  fraternity 
with  the  honors  due  to  him  as  an 
esteemed  member  of  that  order,  and 
to  his  worth  as  a  citizen. 

WILLIAM  GIBBS 

Died  at  Milan,  Ohio,  on  the  29th 
of  January,  1868,  of  quick  consump- 
tion, aged  76  years.  He  had  been  a 
resident  of  Milan  for  thirty-four 
years,  was  a  worthy  and  much  re- 
spected citizen,  and  an  industrious 
farmer.  He  leaves  to  mourn  his 
loss,  an  aged  widow,  five  children — 
four  sons  and  one  daughter — and  a 
large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends. 

His  long  and  useful  hfe  was  most 
honorably  identifiovd  with  the  early 
history  of  the  Fire  Lands. 

MRS.  SUSANNAH   AUSTIN 

Died  in  Hartland,  Huron  County, 
Ohio,  February  15th,  1868,  aged  94 
years,  15  days. 

She  was  born  in  Stamford,  Fairfield 
County,  Conn.,  January  31st,  1774. 

She  possessed  more  than  ordinary 
faculties  with  a  vigorous  mind  and 
constitution,  and  a  good  education. 
Her  writing  was  elegant,  and  looked 
like  ancient  copyplale.  She  was 
strong  and  active,  doing  most  all 
her  household  work  and  was  never 
idle.  She  was  endowed  with  a 
wonderful  memory,  remembering 
tilings  distinctly  that  occurred  70 
and  80  years  ago,  with  the  events  of 
the  Revolutionary  war.  She  could 
remember  circumstances  of  that 
period  inore  distinctly,  than  that   of 


a  later  date.  Last  September  she 
attended  the  Pioneer  meeting  in 
Fitchville,  riding  ten  miles  in  the 
morning  without  appearing  much 
fatigued.  She  was  a  great  reader, 
and  the  Bible  was  her  daily  com- 
panion. Her  Bible  which  was  pre- 
sented at  the  Pioneer  meeting  held 
in  Fitchville  last  September,  was 
published  in  tlte  year  1745.  It  was 
presented  to  lier  by  her  mother 
from  her  grandmother  and  printed 
in  old  style  She  had  a  taste  for 
poetry  and  could  repeat  hundreds  of 
verses.  It  did  not  seem  any  labor 
for  her  to  learn  it;  by  reading  it  over 
three  or  four  times  she  could  repeat 
it. 

Though  in  her  advanced  age  she 
had  none  of  that  peevish,  petulant 
disposition  which  generally  attends 
people  in  the  decline  of  life,  and 
was  loved  and  respected  by  all. 

She  was  the  mother  of  10  children, 
52  grand-children,  45  great-grand- 
children, and  2  great-great-grand- 
children. She  had  14  grand  and 
great-grand  sons  in  the  Union  Army. 
Yet  with  such  a  line  of  descendents, 
she  attended  the  funeral  of  only 
two  of  her  relatives,  and  they  were 
of  her  husband  and  her  father. 

On  her  94th  birthday  a  family 
festival  was  held  at  the  residence  of 
her  daughter  Mrs.  Philo  Comstock, 
in  Norwalk  Township,  Huron  Co. 
There  were  present  five  generations, 
numbering  in  all  thirty-nine  persons. 
A  sumptuous  dinner  was  prepared 
for  the  party.  At  one  table  the 
mother  and  her  children  sat,  and 
at  another,  the  grand,  great-grand, 
and  great-great-grandchildren.  It 
was  a  joyful  occasion.  The  aged 
enjoyed  its  pastimes  with  the 
young. 

After  dinner  was  over,  all  assem- 
bled in  the  parlor,  and  a  most  im- 
pressive prayer  was  offered.  All 
then  joined  in  singing,  ^''When  shall 
loe  all  meet  again^^  and  then  they 
parted  never  to  meet  again  on  earth. 
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She  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  a  devoted  Chris- 
tian and  was  well  prepared  for  the 
final  change  that  awaited  her.  Call- 
ing her  children  to  her  bedside  she 
blessed  them,  and  dying  as  she  had 
lived  with  blessings  for  all  around 
her,  she  passed  away  to  a  blessed 
immortalitv  with  her  Savior. 

L.  S.  N. 
CHARLES  A.  PRESTON 

Died  at  his  residence  in  Norwalk, 
Ohio,  on  Sunday  June  14th,  1S6S, 
aged  52  years,  4  months  and  23  days. 

He  was  born  in  Nashua  N.  H.,  on 
the  22d  day  of  Januarj^^  1816,  and 
removed  to  Norwalk  in  December, 
1819,  with  his  father  Samuel  Pres- 
ton, the  pioneer  publisher  of  the 
Norwalk  ReHector-.  In  the  year 
1834,  he  became  one  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  that  paper,  and  so  continued 
in  company  with  his  father  from 
that  time  to  the  year  1852,  and  from 
that  to  the  year  1854,  with  his 
brother-in-law.  Judge  Wickham. 
He  held  the  office  of  Treasurer  of 
Huron  County,  from  the  year  1856, 
to  the  year  1860.  He  was  Treasurer 
of  the  Fire  Lands  Historical  Society, 
from  the  date  of  its  organization  to 
that  of  his  death.  He  was  an  earnest 
patriot,    an    honest    philanthropist, 


kind  and  generous  in  all  his  domes- 
tic and  social  relations,  a  man  of 
strict  integrity,  of  active  enterprise 
and  of  great  industry.  His  funeral 
was  attended  by  a  large  concourse 
of  citizens  who  felt  his  loss  Avith 
sincere  sorrow.  He  left  a  widow 
and  six  children. 

JOHN  SOWERS 

Died  at  his  residence  in  Ridge- 
field  township,  Huron  county,  on  the 
3d  of  June,  1868.  Mr.  Sowers  was 
born  in  York  county,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1778 — emigrated  to  Ohio  in  1811, 
and  settled  in  Fairfield  county.  He 
served  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  has 
been  a  i^atriot  all  his  life — during 
the  late  rebellion  his  sympathies 
beins;  strongly  with  the  government. 
On  the  20th  of  September,  1815,  he 
moved  to  Ridgefield,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  until  removed  by 
death.  He  was  a  man  of  correct 
habits  through  life,  and  gained  the 
esteem  of  all  wdio  knew  him.  Al- 
though he  never  made  a  public  pro- 
fession of  Religion,  yet  during  his 
last  sickness  he  said  to  his  family, 
that  he  had  been  giving  the  subject 
his  attention  for  several  years,  and 
felt  prepared  and  willing  to  die.  He 
leaves  a  large  circle  of  friends  to 
mourn  their  loss.  B. 


LIFE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


Mr.  George  G.  Channing,  brother 
of  the  famous  William  Henry  Chan- 
ning, has  had  the  happy  thought  of 
writing  down  his  recollections  of 
Newport  (R.  I.)  men  and  ways  as 
he  knew  them  between  1793  and  1811. 


From  a  review  of  the  book,  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  we  select 
the  following : 

The  older  people  amused  them- 
selves after  their  fashions.  Mr. 
Channing  candidly  confesses,  ''New- 
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port  life,  as  I  remember  it,  was  dull 
enough."  Wealthy  men,  indeed, 
gave  whist  parties,  at  which  they 
usually  got  drunk,  and  families  "in 
moderate  circumstances"  had  side- 
boards well  stocked  with  rum,  gin, 
brandy,  sherry,  port,  etc.  After 
shaking  hands  with  a  caller,  the  first 
question  was :  "  What  will  you  take  ?" 
But  the  formal  "  entertainments  " 
were  very  dull.  They  were  never 
given  in  summer.  No  written  invi- 
tations were  sent  out;  the  children 
of  the  families  giving  the  entertain- 
ment carried  verbal  messages  from 
door  to  door.  The  company  assem- 
bled before  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  the  ladies  wearing  "  English 
cotton  fabric  having  a  broad  hem, 
or,  a  still  greater  extravagance,  a 
single  flounce  with  short  sleeves, 
long  white  kid  gloves,  white  cotton 
stockings,  and  shoes  with  sharp 
pointed  toes." 

Ear  rings  were  worn,  and  fashiona- 
ble ladies  and  young  belles  wore 
strings  of  gold  beads  about  their 
necks.  High-top  combs  were  used, 
and  the  hair  was  puffed  on  each  side. 
Gold  watches  were  carried  by  few. 
Some  ladies  had  muffs  of  black  silk 
quilted  with  cotton  avooI  ;  fur  muffs 
were  rare.  The  more  fashionable 
gentleman  wore  small  clothes,  knee 
lacings,  sharp  pointed  shoes — more 
rarely  boots — with  high  heels,  ruffled 
shirt  bosoms,  collars  which  nearly 
reached  their  ears,  and  neck  cloths. 
Breastpins  were  common. 

At  these  parties  there  was  no 
free  conversation.  Every  one  took 
a  seat  and  stayed  in  it  all  the  even- 
ing. Tea  was  brought  in  on  one 
tray,  and  sugar  and  cream  on  an- 
other. Then  cake,  nuts,  raisins,  etc., 
were  handed  around.  The  enter- 
tainment frequently  ended  with 
sentimental  and  patriotic  songs, 
"Adams  and  Liberty"  being  the 
favorite  in  respectable  circles. 

Each  winter  two  or  three  "sub- 
scription assemblies"    were   given. 


As  there  were  but  two  carriages  on 
hire  in  the  town,  the  work  of  collect- 
ing the  guests  began  early.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  collations 
was  the  huge  loaves  of  frosted  plum 
cake,  baked  by  Duchess  Guamino, 
a  negro  woman,  whose  epitath  was 
written  by  Dr.  Channing.  The 
dances  were  the  "  minuet,  country 
dance  and  reel."  The  partners  for 
the  first  two  dances  were  invariably 
drawn  by  lot,  so  that  the  plainest 
girls  in  the  room  had  at  least  a 
chance  of  dancing  twice  during  the 
evening.  The  children  had  a  dancing 
school,  kept  by  a  Frenchman,  Mr. 
Carpentier. 

Now  and  then  the  town  was  visited 
by  "a  harlequin  company,  a  juggler, 
a  ventriloquist,  an  elephant  or  a 
learned  pig."  The  great  periodical 
excitements,  however,  were  "  elec- 
tion day"  and  the  Fourth  of  July. 
Political  feelings  ran  very  high 
during  Mr.  Ohanning's  boyhood ;  so 
high,  indeed,  that  there  was  little 
social  intercourse  between  Federal- 
ists and  Republican  families.  At 
town  meetings  there  Avas  almost  al- 
ways fighting,  and  hanging  and 
burning  of  effigies  were  also  common 
practices.  The  Kepublicans  put  up 
liberty  poles;  Federalists  pulled 
them  down  on  the  first  dark  night. 
Collisions  on  the  streets  were  not 
unfrequent. 

These  same  streets  were  not  fur- 
nished with  sidewalks  at  the  time  of 
which  Mr.  Channing  Avrites.  "The 
custom  i)re  vailed  of  walking  in  them 
mid- way."  No  one  thought  of  carry- 
ing parasols  or  silk  umbrellas  ;  and  of 
course  India-rubber  overshoes  were 
unknown.  Oiled  linen  umbrellas 
were  some  times  seen.  Watchmen 
walked  back  and  forth,  calling  out 
the  time  and  the  state  of  the  weath- 
er, receiving  on  stormy  nights  many 
mugs  of  "  flip"  from  kind-hearted 
householders.  Town  meeting  were 
called  by  the  town  crier  and  drum- 
mer. 
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The  houses  were  not  much  more 
imposing  within  than  without.  The 
drawing-room  carpet  was  sometimes 
of  Kidderminster:  but,  "as  the 
light  was  not  shut  out  by  window 
shades  or  blinds,  its  colors  were 
usually  faded."  The  best  mirrors 
were  round,  with  side  sockets  for 
candles.  The  best  chairs  were  of 
mahogany,  with  straight,  varnished 
backs.  The  seats  were  frequently 
of  polished  leather,  stained  black. 
The  bellows  and  hearth  brush  hung 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  open  fire- 
place. The  sideboards  were  often 
elaborate.  The  liquors  were  exhib- 
ited in  Dutch  liquor  cases  in  an 
open  space  below,  or  in  triangular 
liquor  stands  above. 


The  riched  carved  salver  was  a 
prominent  feature,  and  the  taper- 
shaped  wine  glasses  and  bumper 
tumblers,  bearing  the  owner's  name 
richly  engraved,  always  excited  a 
pleasant  glance  from  boon  compan- 
ions. There  were  punch  bowls  of 
every  size,  shape  and  finish.  The 
chief  article  of  chamber  furniture 
was  a  "bureau  of  dark  polished 
mahogany,  frequently  ornamented 
with  fanciful  carving  and  swinging 
brass  handles  ;  and  in  wealthy  fam- 
ilies, the  bedstead  in  the  "  best 
chamber"  was  "surmounted  by  a 
cornice,  to  which  was  attached  calico 
or  dimity  curtains,  looped  for  the 
display  of  the  fringed  counter- 
panes." 


MOTHER  GREEN. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati 
Gazette  reports  a  narrative  given  at 
a  Harrison  Log  Cabin  Raising  in 
Lancaster,  Ohio,  in  1840,  by  a  vener- 
able lady  of  that  place,  Mrs.  Ruhama 
Green,  (familiarly  known  as  Motlier 
Green,)  of  her  pioneer  history. 

Standing  upon  the  wagon  load  of 
logs,  she  said :  "  My  first  husband  was 
Charles  Builderbaugh.  We  moved 
above  Wheeling  just  after  Ave  were 
married.  He  had  many  fights  with 
Indians,  and  always  came  ofi"  best ; 
was  considered  a  brave  man  and  a 
good  rifle  shot.  Before  our  marriage 
he  was  a  Captain,  and  commanded  a 
company  at  Crawford's  defeat,  and 
was  in  the  bloody  massscre   of  the 


Moravian  Indians.  It  is  said  he  shot 
and  scalped  Shebosh,  a  Moravian 
Chief  I  do  not  know  this  to  be  true; 
but  I  know  he  was  there  when  that 
cruel  and  unjustifiable  murder  took 
place,  as  I  often  heard  him  say  so, 
and  he  frequently  said  he  regretted 
the  thing,  as  he  found  out,  after,  that 
all  the  charges  against  those  Chris- 
tian Indians  were  false. 

The  Indians  knew  this,  and  knew 
him  well,  and  often  sought  his  life. 
In  June,  1789,  my  husband,  his 
brother  Jacob  and  myself,  early  one 
morning  (when  we  had  no  fear  of 
Indians)  crossed  the  Ohio  river  in  a 
canoe  to  look  after  some  cattle.  We 
had  scarcely  landed  before  more  than 
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twenty  Indians  fired  at  us  and  rushed 
upon  the  men.  One  shot  liit  Jake  in 
the  shoulder,  all  missed  me  and  my 
husband.  Jake  took  to  the  canoe 
and  escaped,  my  husband  lied,  but 
was  overtaken,  and  I  hid  in  the  logs 
while  they  were  after  the  men.  They 
brought  my  husband  back  near  the 
place  I  was  in,  and  I  saw  them  tie 
him,  and  I  then  saw  no  hope  for  his 
life,  as  they  acted  as  if  they  knew 
him.  If  I  had  stuck  to  my  first  reso- 
lution I  could  have  escaped ;  but  soon 
I  heard  him  call  me  by  name,  and 
begged  me  to  come  to  him.  Here  a 
struggle  took  x>lace  in  my  breast 
which  I  can  not  describe.  Shall  I 
go  to  him,  and  become  a  prisoner,  or 
shall  I  remain,  return  to  the  cabin, 
and  take  care  of  our  two  children? 
He  called  a  second  time,  and  then 
said,  "  If  I  would  only  come  I  might 
save  his  life,'  and  I  then  went  out 
and  gave  myself  up,  hoping  to  save 
my  husband  or  die  with  him.  This 
was  opposite  our  cabin,  in  which  I 
had  left  the  children,  one  a  son  three 
years  old,  the  other  a  daughter,  an  in- 
fant. The  Indians  were  in  a  hurry,  as 
they  knew  Jake  would  go  to  Wheel- 
ing, and  the  men  from  the  fort  would 
follow,  we  traveled  together  all  day 
and  night,and  in  the  morning  we  sepa- 
rated, I  going  with  one  i^arty  and  my 
husband  with  another.  I  never  saw 
him  after  tliat.  I  was  taken  to  Tus- 
carawas river,  and  there  we  camped, 
and,  soon  after,  the  rest  of  the  Indi- 
ans came,  and  showed  me  the  scalp 
of  my  husband,  which  they  had  on  a 
pole,  and  to  convince  me  it  was  his, 
threw  it  in  my  lap.  I  knew  it  by  the 
red  hair,  but  I  never  said  a  word. 
This  was  in  the  evening,  and  I  was 
so  tired  that  I  laid  my  head  against 
a  tree,  and  slept  soundly — forgetting 
my  sorrow.  In  the  morning  the 
scalp  was  gone,  and  I  never  saw  it 
again.  I  was  told  after  my  release, 
that  men  from  the  fort  ibund  our 
trail,  and  followed  on  until  tl»ey  found 
the  dead  body  of  the  Captain,  toma- 


hawked and  scalped,  and  looked  as 
if  he  had  died  a  lingering  death.  They 
buried  him,  gave  up  the  chase,  and 
left  me  with  the  Indians.  After  I 
knew  my  husband  was  dead,  my 
whole  heart  yearned  for  the  children, 
as  they  were  now  without  father  or 
mother.  I  was  with  the  Indians  nine 
months  and  was  adopted  into  a  fami- 
ly. After  we  came  to  Miami  Town, 
on  the  Big  Miami  river,  I  was  treated 
just  as  the  rest  of  the  squaws  ;  made 
to  carry  wood  and  water,  go  to  the 
woods  and  bring  in  the  game,  and 
all  the  time  was  with  one  family,  and 
had  to  make  moccasins,  dry  meat — 
jerk  it,  we  call  it — and  most  I  cared 
for  then  was  their  nasty,  dirty  ways. 
I  could  not  eat  after  their  cooking, 
and  always  slyly  cooked  tor  myself. 
I  went  often  with  hunting  parties, 
and  was  never  insulted  by  the  men, 
but  was  more  abused  by  the  squaws 
than  the  men.  I  was  not  then  a 
Christian,  but  somehow  I  never 
feared  but  that  in  some  way  I  would 
be  restored  to  the  children.  I  learned 
to  speak  their  language,  and  then  I 
heard  why  they  wanted  to  kill  my 
husband.  They  said  he  confessed 
he  was  Captain  Builderbaugh,  and  as 
soon  as  he  admitted  it,  they  said,  'Ha! 
you  kill  many  Indians — you  big  Cap- 
tain— you  kill  Moravian.' 

My  greatest  longing  was  for  the 
children,  and  I  would  have  desired 
death  had  it  not  been  for  them.  I 
could  see  them  all  day  just  as  I  left 
them,  and  dreamed  of  them  all  night, 
my  only  hope  was  in  seeing  them. 
About  eight  months  after  I  was  taken 
some  friendly  Indians  went  to  Fort 
Washington  (now  Cincinnati,)  and 
told  the  commander  there  was  a 
white  woman  with  the  Indians,  and 
he  sent  some  men  and  redeemed  me, 
and  kept  me  two  weeks  in  the  fort 
until  it  was  safe  for  me  to  go  up  the 
river;  and,  on  going  up,  I  found  the 
children  well,  in  the  same  cabin 
where  I  left  them,  and  cared  for  by 
Jake,  the  Captain's  brother.    I  then 
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took  them  and  returned  to  my  East- 
ern home.  The  people  wanted  me 
to  stay  West,  but  I  had  enough  of 
Indians  ;  but  when  I  got  back  I  was 
not  satisfied,  for  I  loved  the  woods 
and  the  West ;  and,  would  you  be- 
lieve me,  I  married  John  Green  tiuo 
years  after^  and  persuaded  him  to 
move  West.  We  did  so,  and  a  second 
time  settled  on  the  outskirts  west  of 
Lancaster,  where  I  now  reside.  Now 
I  tell  you,  people,  none  of  you  love 
General  Harrison  as  I  do.  When 
you  do  as  did — never  know  when 
you  went  to  bed  that  you  or  your 
children  would  awake  again  in  the 
world,  and  never  dare  open  your 
cabin  door  in  the  morning  unless  you 
looked  everywhere  from  port-holes, 
to  see  if  Indians  were  not  about 
ready  to  shoot  you— then  you  will 
know  why  we  'early  settlers'  loved 
the  old  General ;  and  that's  Avhy  I 
came  with  the  boys  to  see  you  build 
the  cabin  and  see  my  old  friends  in 
Lancaster." 

She  died  in  1842,  surviving  this 
event  two  years. 

In  conversation  with  an  "early  set- 
tler"   thirty-two    years    since,    the 


writer  was  assured  Mrs.  Green  was 
the  mother  of  the  first-born  white 
child  here.  The  facts  were  thus  de- 
tailed to  me  :  "  One  morning  early,  I 
saw  a  woman  in  the  prairie,  wading 
among  the  high  grass,  and  wondered 
who  she  was  and  what  she  was  doing. 
She  came  to  our  cabin,  and  I  re- 
quested her  to  sit  near  the  fire,  as 
her  feet  were  wet.  She  remarked 
she  would  dry  her  feet,  and  after  pull- 
ing off  her  shoes  and  stocking,  said, 
she  would  not  have  done  so,  only  she 
gave  birth  to  a  son  last  night,  and 
she  thought  she  had  better  be  a  little 
careful  on  that  account.  Mrs.  Green 
was  the  woman,  and  I  know  the  son 
very  well ;  I  know  he  was  the  first 
born  white  child  in  this  settlement. 
She  told  me  she  was  looking  for  her 
cow."  Of  such  women  were  the 
"early  settlers,"  and  such  their  ex- 
posures. "  No  storied  urn  nor  ani- 
mated bust,"  not  even  a  stone  marks 
the  place  where  she  lies  buried. 
Shall  such  excellence  go  unmarked, 
even  for  a  time,  or  will  the  women 
of  Ohio  honor  their  sex  by  placing 
over  the  grave  of  Ruhama  Green  a 
suitable  monument? 


EARLY  SETTLERS  OF  NORWALK. 


BY  PHILO  COMSTOCK. 


At  the  time  of  the  burning  of 
Norwalk,  Connecticut,  by  General 
Tryon,  during  the  war  of  our  Inde- 
pendence, my  grandfather,  Thomas 
Comstock,  was  living  at  New  Canaan, 
an  adjoining  township,  and  extended 
such  aid    to    the     sufferers    as  his 


means  permitted.     He  took  some  of 
them  into  his  house,   till   such  time 
they  could    i)rovide   houses   for 


as 


their  relief.  Not  Iiaving  the  means 
of  payment,  and  it  l)eing  said  that 
Government  would  at  some  future 
time  do   something  for  them,  tliey 
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proposed  to  my  grandfather  to  re- 
lease to  him  any  claim  they  might 
have  against  the    Government,  on 
account  of  their  loss.     The  result 
was  that  he    afterward  came  into 
possession   of  a    little    more    than 
2000  acres  of  land,  which  he  located 
in  Norwalk,  Ohio.    About  the  year 
1806,  my  father,  Nathan  S.  Comstock, 
in  company    with    several   others, 
started  on  an  exploring  tour  to   see 
the  new  country.    They  spent  some 
time  in  looking  over  the   country, 
but  not  being  provided  with  suitable 
maps  or  guides,  they  were  not  cer- 
tain   at  the  time  that  they  found 
the  precise  land  they  were   search- 
ing for.    Early  in  the  spring  of  1809, 
my  father  engaged  the   services   of 
two  men,   Darius  Feris,   and  Elijah 
Hoyt,  and  started  for  Norwalk,  Ohio, 
with  the  intention  of  making  settle- 
ment there.     They  started  with  a 
span  of  horses  and  wagon,  and  such 
tools  as  would  be  necessary  in  build- 
ing a  log  house    and   clearing  the 
lumber  off  the  land     They  came  as 
far  as  Buffalo  with  their  wagon,  and 
there    finding    it   impracticable   to 
proceed  further  in  that  way,   pur- 
chased a  small  boat,  packed  their 
goods  in  it,  adding  to  them  a  barrel 
of  whisky,  and  started  following  the 
shore   as  near  as    practicable,  two 
managing  the  boat,  the  others  pro- 
ceeding with    the    horses    on    the 
shore.    In  this  way  they  managed  to 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  Huron  River. 
At  this  time  there  were  a  number  of 
Indian  settlements  along  the  river. 
The  Indians  being  attracted  there  by 
the  great  fertiUty  of  the  river  flats, 
upon  which  they  raised  quantities  of 
corn.    The  largest   of  these  settle- 
ments was  where  Milan  now  stands, 
containing  about  one  thousand  in- 
habitants, called  at  that  time  Pequat- 
ting.   Some  years  before,  a  Moravian 
missionary  had  settled  amongst  them 
by  the   name   of   Frederick  Drake. 
A  small    mission    house  had  been 
built  there.    The  Indians  being  verv 


F. 

sup- 


friendly,  offered  the  use  of  the  mis- 
sion house  to  my  father  till  he  could 
erect  one  of  his  own,  which  offer  he 
accepted.  He  then  selected  a  spot 
for  putting  up  a  house  near  the  bank 
of  a  spring  in  the  direction  of  Nor- 
walk, near  my  present  residence. 
After  cutting  the  logs,  the  tew  white 
men  then  in  the  country  were  in- 
vited to  assist  in  putting  it  up,  of 
which  at  least  one  is  now  livin 
W.  Fowler  of  Milan.  This  I 
pose  to  be  the  first  house  ever 
erected  in  Norwalk  township. 

They  now  proceeded  to  carry  out 
their  original  intention  of  clearing 
off  about  ten  acres  of  ground  and 
sowing  it  to  wheat.  The  Indians 
visited  them  daily,  and  were  anxious 
to  purchase  whisky.  My  father 
having  some  of  the  Yankee  spirit  of 
trade,  added  three  gallons  of  water 
to  one  of  whisky,  some  burnt  maple 
sugar,  some  sort  of  berries  to  give 
it  color,  making  it  a  very  pleasant 
cordial,  which  he  sold  to  the  Indians 
for  one  dollar  a  quart,  calling  it 
French  brandy. 

One  incident  which  took  i)lace 
during  the  summer,  I  will  relate. 
Their  house  had  neither  door,  win- 
dow, floor  nor  chimney.  As  they 
had  no  housekeeper,  it  was  common 
for  them  to  set  their  dinner  cook- 
ing before  leaving  for  their  work. 
A  very  common  dinner  with  them 
was  the  old-fashioned  dish  of  pork 
and  beans.  One  morning  having 
prepared  it  over  the  fire  to  their 
satisfaction,  they  proceeded  to  their 
work.  After  working  till  their 
appetites  reminded  them  of  the 
savory  dish  that  awaited  them  at 
the  house,  they  started  to  enjoy  it. 
On  coming  near  the  house  they 
saw  two  or  three  sneaking  wolves 
disappear  down  a  ravine  near  by. 
The  next  sight  was  a  small  copper 
or  brass  kettle  in  which  they  had 
left  their  dinner  cooking,  lying  near 
by  on  the  ground,  in  a  battered 
condition,    marked    all     over    with 
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their  teeth.  It  is  very  likely  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances,  as  a  man 
with  an  empty  stomach  is  not  apt 
to  be  very  patient,  that  the  wolves 
came  infer  some  pretty  severe  de- 
nunciations. In  the  fall  after  sow- 
ing their  wheat,  and  while  making 
preparations  to  start  for  home,  my 
father  was  seized  with  that  scourge 
of  all  new  countries  the  ague  and 
fever.  One  of  the  horses  had  as 
they  supposed  become  disabled  with 
the  bite  of  a  rattle  snake.  The 
flies  had  been  so  thick  and  not 
being  used  to  the  wild  feed  of  the 
woods,  both  were  so  reduced  in 
flesh,  it  was  not  thought  advisable 
to  take  them  along. 

Leaving  the  horses,  they  started  on 
foot,  when  they  reached  Judge 
Doan's,  who  lived  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  where  Cleveland  now 
stands,  my  father  was  so  utterly  ex- 
hausted as  to  be  unable  to  proceed 
farther.  Here  the  two  men  left  him 
and  proceeded  home. 

After  staying  here  a  few  weeks  he 
was  told  that  he  could  get  passage 
on  a  boat,  if  he  would  take  the  risk. 
It  was  loaded  for  Buflalo.  Being 
very  anxious  to  get  home  he  went 
aboard,  and  after  a  very  disagreeable 
passage  arrived  at  Buffalo.  Here  he 
laid  by  a  few  weeks  again,  the  ague 
shaking  him  alternately,  every  other 
day.  He  then  purchased  a  horse 
and  started  for  home,  arriving  there 
about  the  opening  of  spring. 

One  incident  during  his  journey  I 
will  relate.  Staying  one  night  at  a 
settlement  which  was  divided  from 
the  next  by  some  twenty  miles  or 
more  of  forest,  he  started  early  next 
morning,  hoping  to  get  through  be- 
fore night.  After  traveling  awhile 
there  comjuenced  one  of  those  cold 
rains  which  in  winter  are  so  disagree- 
able. He  rode  till  he  was  nearly 
chilled  through,  and  was  then  seized 
with  a  violent  fit  of  the  ague.  Being 
unable  to  sit  on  his  horse  longer,  he 
dismounted  and  stretched  himself  on 


a  log,  the  ground  being  thoroughly 
saturated  with  water.  He  was  de- 
tained here  about  ten  hours,  with 
such  a  skaking  as  is  easier  imagined 
than  felt. 

It  was  my  father's  original  inten- 
tion to  return  in  the  spring  of  1810, 
with  his  family  and  become  aiDerma- 
nent  settler,  but  his  health  was  such, 
(and  indeed  it  was  two  years  before 
he  fully  recovered,)  and  my  mother 
being  unwilling  to  expose  herself  to 
the  hardships  of  a  new  country,  he 
resigned  his  interest  in  the  West  to 
his  brother  Abijah,  who  left  with  two 
pair  of  oxen  and  a  wagon,  taking 
with  him  a  lad  named  Alfred  Arnold, 
and  arrived  at  Norwalk  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1810.  Mr.  Arnold  is  still 
living  and  resides  in  Townsend. 

My  uncle  Abijah  was  the  first 
Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  town- 
ship of  Norwalk,  also  the  first  coun- 
ty treasurer  there.  He  bore  the 
character  of  an  upright,  honest  man. 
Perhaps  his  greatest  fault  consisted 
in  placing  almost  unlimited  confi- 
dence in  the  promises  of  men  who 
sought  to  make  him  their  dupe. 

My  uncle's  log  house  of  one  room, 
at  this  time  afforded  ample  space  for 
kitchen,  bedroom,  dining  room,  sit- 
ting room,  parlor  and  office.  His 
safe  was  a  wooden  chest  sitting  in 
one  corner.  During  his  term  of 
office  he  had  numerous  applications 
for  money  by  men  promising  to  re- 
turn it  punctually  when  wanted. 
Being  naturally  disposed  to  oblige, 
he  was  easily  persuaded  to  accom- 
modate them.  The  result  was  when 
he  got  through  collecting,  the  treas- 
ury was  nearly  as  empty  as  when  he 
began,  and  many  of  his  pretended 
friends  failing  to  redeem  their  prom- 
ises, he  was  unable  to  meet  his  lia- 
bilities. In  this  dilemma  he  went  to 
Connecticut  and  solicited  aid  of  my 
father,  who  raised  the  necessary 
amount,  returned  to  Ohio  with  him 
and  took  security  by  mortgage  on 
his   real   estate.  ^  The    money    was 
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never  paid  and  the  land  subseqiient- 
ly  passed  into  my  father's  possession. 
In  the  autumn  of  1628  my  father 
sent  me   to  Ohio  to  look  after  his 


property.  I  was  then  19  years  of 
age,  and  I  have  remained  here  to  the 
present  time  having  been  a  citizen 
of  Norwalk  Township  forty  years. 


A  REMARKABLE  DISCOVERY. 


The  Old  World,  with  its  historic 
associations,  has  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  learned  to  the  exclusion 
of  much  that  is  interesting  in  the 
early  settlement  of  this  country. 
The  antiquarians  of  Europe  have 
been  diligently  at  work  unraveling 
the  historic  significance  of  the  lacus- 
trine houses  in  the  lakes  of  Switzer- 
land and  other  places  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Their  investigations  have 
been  carried  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  discovery  of  a  single  utensil  or 
article  of  domestic  use  has  been  suf- 
ficient to  fix  the  precise  age  in  which 
the  persons  lived  who  made  use  of 
it. 

Thus  the  remains  of  a  race  living 
beyond  the  pale  of  history  have  en- 
abled men  of  science  to  determine 
their  manner  of  living,  what  they 
used  for  food,  their  daily  habits,  etc. 
These  revelations  have  enabled  them 
to  grouj)  these  pre-historic  races  into 
various  ages,  such  as  the  stone, 
bronze,  and  iron.  The  boundaries  of 
these  periods  are  as  clearly  defined 
as  the  paleozoic  or  other  ages  of  the 
geologist,  and  man  is  made  to  figure 
in  these  early  times  with  as  true  a 
story  of  his  life  and  history  as  the 
animals  of  Cuvier  from  the  discovery 
of  a  tooth  or  a  bone  of  the  foot. 

These  early  races,  about  which 
there  is  so  much  mystery,  have,  un- 
til  very   recently,  been  confounded 


with  the  savages  who  inhabited  the 
country  at  the  time  of  its  discovery. 
There  are  doubtless  very  few  who 
really  understand  that  the  "mound 
builders" — that  strange  race,  whose 
colossal  fortifications  and  burial 
places  line  the  banks  of  the  Ohio — 
were  as  distinct  from  the  red  men 
as  the  red  men  from  the  whites.  The 
traces  of  these  mound  builders  are  to 
be  seen  everywhere  throughout  the 
West,  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Sometimes  they 
are  mere  hillocks,  marking  the  spot 
where  they  were  buried,  but  some- 
times they  are  redoubts  and  breast- 
works, ramparts  andcircumvallations, 
so  well  preserved  that  we  are  able 
to  make  out  pretty  clearly  their 
means  of  attack  and  defense. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  the 
country,  it  was  stated  that  a  large 
burial  place  of  these  mound  builders 
was  to  be  found  just  below  Clarks- 
ville,  on  the  Indiana  side  of  the  river. 
All  traces  of  it  were  supposed  to 
have  been  lost,  but  during  the  fresh- 
ets of  last  sirring  and  summer  the 
banks  below  Clarksville  caved  in  to  a 
remarkable  extent.  The  result  was 
that  the  bones  of  the  buried  mound 
builders  became  exposed,  and  the 
visitor  could  see,  sticking  in  the  bank, 
entire  skeletons  in  various  states  of 
preservation.  Here  Avere  skulls  as 
solid  as  the  day  they  were  buried. 
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with  even  the  jagged  sutures  intact, 
and  all  their  teeth  grinning  in  ghast- 
ly solemnity  at  the  passers-l3y.  Long 
boites  protruded  from  the  yielding- 
sand,  while  the  smaller  ones  lay  scat- 
tered around  beneath  the  feet.  Not 
only  were  we  in  the  presence  of  their 
works  but  of  the  very  men  who  were 
the  builders.  Among  these  bones 
were  battle  axes,  hatchets  and  ar- 
row-heads, utensils  of  pottery,  pes- 
tles, mortars,  and  articles  used  as 
ornaments,  Dr.  Neat,  of  this  city, 
has  in  his  possession  a  vessel  of  pot- 
tery, holding  seven  gallons,  which  is 
marked  over  with  ornamental  work, 
and  certainly  shows  considerable 
skill  in  the  maker.  A  large  mortar 
with  several  holes,  such  as  the  medi- 
cine men  of  the  mound  builders 
used,  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Reid. 
Battle-axes  and  ordinary  hatchets 
were  found  in  large  numbers.  Un- 
like the  mounds  at  Marietta  and 
other  places  in  Ohio,  no  metals  or 
metalic  substances  have  yet  been 
found.  A  few  years  ago  the  corpse 
of  a  warrior  was  discovered  in  one  of 
the  sepulchral  mounds  in  the  streets 


of  Marietta,  with  the  remains  of  a 
buckler  "composed  of  copper  over- 
laid with  a  thick  plate  of  silver." 
The  most  ancient  of  the  mounds 
have  yielded  bracelets  of  brass, 
smooth  and  polished,  rings  and  tubes 
of  the  same  material,  various  orna- 
ments for  the  person  in  silver,  pipes 
of  terra  cotta  and  slate,  rude  sculp- 
tures in  wood,  and  finer  ones  in  more 
durable  material. 

The  people  in  the  neighborhood 
have  gathered  up  the  relics  found  at 
the  mound,  and  almost  every  fisher- 
man possesses  some  trinket  or  uten- 
sil of  pottery,  axes  or  pestles.  The 
pottery  is  much  finer  and  harder 
than  that  in  use  with  us,  unglazed, 
with  many  strange  devices  figured 
on  the  sides,  while  the  edges  are  fre- 
quently scalloped. 

If  this  mound  was  properly  inves- 
tigated we  doubt  not  it  would  yield 
a  great  deal  of  information  which 
would  be  of  value  to  the  archaeolo- 
gist, and  add  something  more  to  the 
history  of  a  forgotten  race.[ — New 
Albany  (Ind.)  Commercial. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 


OHIO    VALLEY    HISTORICAL    SERIES. 

Under  this  title,  the  enterprising 
publishers,  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  of 
Cincinnati,  propose  to  publish  a 
series  of  works  relating  to  the  early 
history  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  they 
invite  all  interested  in  the  object  to 
communicate  with  them.  In  their 
prospectus  they  say : 

"  Nor  can  we  appreciate  too  highly 


the  service  already  performed  by 
such  publications  as  the  "  American 
Pioneer^'^  edited  and  published  by 
John  S.  Williams,  in  1842  and  1848, 
in  connection  with  the  Logan  His- 
torical Society  ;  the  "  Olden  lime^^ 
published  by  Neville  B.  Craig,  in 
PittsburiT,  in  1846;  the  "  Fire  Lands 
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state,  county,  and  other  local  his- 
tories, and  the  now  rare  works  of 
Hall,  Hildreth,  Doddridge,  Burnet, 
Cutler,  McAfee,  Metcalf,  Flint, 
Drake,  and  others.  Much,  however, 
remains  to  be  done.  With  exception 
of  the  "  Fire  Lands  Historical  So- 
ciety^'^  there  is  not,  we  believe,  a 
single  active  historical  society  in  the 
whole  region ;  and  yet  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  materials  accessible  for 
use,  in  the  form  of  letters  to  friends 
giving  the  incidents  of  the  day,  me- 
moirs, autobigraphies,  diaries,  essays, 
sketches,  reports  of  officers  and  com- 
missioners, etc.,  all  bearing  more  or 
less  on  matters  of  great  historical  or 
personal  interest. 

It  was  not  till  we  instituted  in- 
quiries on  the  subject,  with  reference 
to  publication,  that  we  had  any  idea 
ot  the  large  collections  of  valuable 
papers  in  existence  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  which  the  owners 
have  expressed  themselves  not  only 
willing  but  anxious  to  place  at  our 
disposal  for  the  purpose  of  having 
them  preserved  by  publication. 

We  have  already  secured  several 
valuable  collections  for  this  series, 
embracing  many  important  unpub- 
lished papers.  These  we  propose  to 
issue  separtely  as  "Collections,"  each 
prefixed  by  a  biographical  sketch, 
and  rendered  easy  of  reference  by  a 
copious  index." 


THE  FIRST  PRAYER  IN  CONGRESS. 

At  the  Fitchville  meeting  of  the 
Firelands  Historical  Society,  the  fol- 
lowing was  presented  by  Mrs.  King, 
and  read. 

In  Thatcher's  Military  journal  un- 
der date  of  December,  ITTT,  is  found 
a  note  containing  the  identical  "first 
prayer  in  Congress,"  made  by  the 
Kev.  Jacob  Duche,  a  gentleman  ot 
great  eloquence.  Here  it  is,  a  his- 
torical cui'iousity : 


"  O,  Lord  our  Heavenly  Father, 
high  and  mighty  King  of  kings,  and 
Lord  of  lords,  who  dost  from  thy 
throne  behold  all  the  dwellers  on 
earth,  reignest  with  power  supreme 
over  all  the  kingdoms,  empires  and 
governments  ;  look  down  in  mercy, 
we  beseech  Thee,  on  these  Ameri- 
can States,  who  have  fled  to  Thee 
from  the  rod  of  the  oppressor,  and 
thrown  themselves  on  thy  gracious 
protection,  desiring  to  be  henceforth 
dependent  only  on  thee,  to  thee  they 
have  appealed  for  the  righteousness 
of  their  cause ;  do  they  now  look  up 
for  that  countenance  and  support 
which  thou  alone  canst  give  ;  take 
them,  therefore  heavenly  father,  un- 
der thy  nurturing  care ;  give  them 
wisdom  in  council  and  valor  in  the 
field ;  defeat  the  malicious  designs  of 
our  adversaries;  convince  them  of 
the  unrighteousness  of  their  cause  ; 
and  if  they  still  persist  in  their  san- 
guinary purpose,  O  let  the  voice  of 
thine  own  unerring  justice  sounding 
in  their  hearts,  constrain  them  to 
drop  the  weapon  of  war  from  their 
unnerved  hands  in  the  day  of  battle! 
Be  thou  present,  O  God  of  wisdom ! 
and  direct  the  councils  of  this  hon- 
orable assembly ;  enable  them  to 
settle  things  on  the  best  and  surest 
foundations,  that  the  scene  of  blood 
may  be  speedily  closed,  that  order, 
harmony,  and  peace  may  be  effect- 
ually restored ;  and  truth  and  justice, 
and  religion,  and  piety  prevail  and 
flourish  among  the  people.  Preserve 
the  health  of  their  bodies  and  the 
vigor  of  their  minds ;  shower  down 
on  them,  and  the  millions  they  repre- 
sent, such  temporal  blessings  as  thou 
seest  expedient  for  them  in  this 
world,  and  crown  them  with  ever- 
lasting glory  in  the  world  to  come. 
All  this  we  ask  in  the  name  and 
through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ, 
thy  Son,  our  Savior.     Amen." 
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THE  FIRST  riONEER  OE  ElTCIIVILLE. 


BY  JOEL  E.    BIEAI), 


My  father,  Abraham  Mead,  was 
born  in  South  Salem,  Westchester 
County,  New  York,  April  16th,  1774. 

My  mother,  whose  name  was  De- 
borah Barker,  and  wife  of  Abraham 
Mead,  was  born  in  Carmel,  Putnam 
County,  New  York,  November  5th, 
1779. 

They  together  with  their  family  of 
nine  children  started  on  the  16th  day 
of  April,  1817,  from  Carmel,  Putnam 
County,  New  York,  with  a  span  of 
horses  and  wagon  to  come  to  Huron 
County,  Ohio.  After  a  journey  of 
some  twenty-one  days  on  the  road, 
they  arrived  in  Fitchville  on  the  7th 
day  of  May,  being  under  the  neces- 
sity of  cutting  a  road  5  miles  to  get 
into  the  township.  He  immediately 
began  clearing  the  land  in  order  to 
get  in  some  corn  before  it  should  be 
too  late,  not  even  waiting  to  build  a 
house,  but  they  lived  over  thirty 
days  without  a  house,  sleeping  in  the 
covered  wagon  and  on  the  ground 
under  a  rude  shelter  of  elm  bark. 
After  clearing  several  acres  of  land 
and  building  a  house,  not  being  satis- 
fied with  the  location,  and  wishing 
to  get  as  near  the  center  of  the  town 
as  possible,  he  measured  the  town- 
ship each  way  by  means  of  a  rope 
and  pocket  compass,  and  again  after 
two  years  located  himself  on  Ver- 
million river,  where  the  little  village 
of  Clinton  now  is,  and  where  he 
resided  some  twelve  years.  There 
my  mother,  Deborah  Mead,  died, 
July  23d,  1823.  This  was  the  first 
death  in  Fitchville  township.  My 
sister,  Mary  Mead  was  the  next,  who 
died,  November  22d,  of  the  same 
year,  aged  17  years. 

In  1832  my  father  sold  out  in 
Fitchville,  and  moved  to  Norwalk 
township  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
southeast  of  the  village  upon  the 
farm  where  I  now  reside,  and   upon 


which  he  lived  until  God  in  his 
providence  saw  fit  to  call  him  away, 
which  was  January  15th,  1851,  aged 
seventy-six  years  and  nine  months. 


OHIO  CxlPITOL  IN  1817. 

In  the  Dayton  Library  is  a  file  of 
the  Ohio  Sentinel,  published  by 
Isaac  C.  Burnet,  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 
The  pai^er  has  four  columns  to  a 
page.  The  Sentinel  of  Feb.  27, 1812, 
contains  the  following  paragraph, 
which  is  not  without  interest  at  the 
present  time : 

''  The  Seat  op  Government. — The 
Legislature  have  at  length  settled 
the  question  respecting  the  seat  of 
Government,  at  least  for  a  season. 
It  is  to  be  removed  to  Chillicothe  for 
the  present.  The  high  bank  oppo- 
site Franklington  has  been  fixed  up- 
on as  the  permanent  seat  for  23  years, 
to  commence  in  the  year  1817.'' 

At  the  time  the  above  appeared. 
Marietta  was  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment. The  "high  bank  opposite 
Franklington"  is  the  ground  upon 
which  the  city  of  Columbus,  the  pres- 
ent State  Capital,  now  stands. 


ONE  MORE  REVOLUTIONARY  SOLDIER. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Gazette  writes : 

In  your  paper  I  notice  an  account 
of  the  only  remaining  soldier  of 
the  Kevolution,  John  Gray,  of 
Fliramsburg,  Ohio.  I  beg  leave  to 
correct  the  statement  by  furnishing 
you  a  short  history  of  another. 
There  is  now  living  near  Spencer- 
ville,  Allen  county,  Ohio,  William 
Taylor,  who  was  born  in  the  year 
1757— -the  exact  date  of  his  age  is 
not  known,  the  family  record  having 
been  lost  forty  years  ago — and  is 
consequently  110  years  of  age.  I 
called  upon  the  venerable  soldier 
and  learned  the  following  facts  from 
his  own  lips.  He  was  quite  feeble 
at  the  time,  and  gave  but  a  brief  ac- 
count of  his  life:    He  was  born,  as 
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is  above  stated,  in  1757,  in  Somerset 
county,  Md.,  two  miles  from  the 
city  of  Salsbury.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  ^ye  years  old,  at  which 
age  he  was  bound  to  Capt.  Wm. 
Traverse,  of  the  tradeship  Eugene, 
with  whom  he  sailed  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Ke volution.  He  then 
entered  the  navy  and  served  during 
the  war.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  continued  to  follow  the  sea  un- 
til 1797,  making  in  all  35  years  at 
sea.  Immediately  on  leaving  the 
sea  he  married  Miss  Ellen  Martin, 
and  settled  on  a  plantation  in  his 
native  State,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  the  occupation  of  farming,  until 
the  year  1810,  at  which  time  he 
emigrated  to  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
and  settled  upon  Cabin  Creek,  where 
he  lived  until  1812.  In  that  year  he 
emigrated  to  the  State  of  Ohio, 
where  he  joined  the  26tli  Regiment 
of  Ohio  Light  Infantry,  in  which 
regiment  he  served  eighteen  months ; 
was  at  Fort  Maiden,  and  afterward 
at  Niagara  garrison,  where  he  was 
captured.  On  being  exchanged  he 
returned  to  his  farm  in  Adams  coun- 
ty, Ohio,  where  he  lived  until  the 
year  1844.  He  then  moved  to 
Auglaize  county,  where  he  lived 
until  1865.  Since  that  time  he  has 
lived  with  his  daughter  in  Allen 
county.  He  has  buried  three  wives, 
having  been  married  twice  after  he 
was  seventy  five.  Age  has  dealt 
lightly  with  him,  and  he  enjoys 
very  good  health,  and  thinks  he  may 
yet  need  a  fourth.  His  voice  is  as 
strong  as  when  in  early  manhood  he 
sang  to  his  love  by  the  ocean  shore. 
He  converses  very  well,  and  loves 
to  relate  the  incidents  of  his  early 
life,  which  he  remembers  distinctly. 
G.  W.  HAMMOND. 


A  PIONEER'S  GOLDEN  WEDDING. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Cleveland 
Herald  gives  the  following  account 
of  a  golden   wedding    hold    at  the 


residence  of  one  of  the  Pioneers 
of  Cayuga  county,  February  16, 
1867. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  B.  Burk,  celebra- 
ted the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their 
wedding  day,  at  their  old  home- 
stead in  Newburg,  which  was  built 
in  1810,  where  were  assembled  the 
most  of  their  ofispring  now  living, 
of  seven  children,  seventeen  grand- 
children, and  one  great-grand- child, 
together  with  brothers,  nephews, 
nieces,  and  many  of  their  old  friends 
and  neighbors. 

Mr.  Burk  came  to  this  county  in 
1801,  from  Massachusetts,  and  set- 
tled in  Newburg,  at  which  time 
there  were  but  five  or  six  families 
in  the  township.  But  few  men  can 
give  a  more  thrilling  account  of  the 
hardships  and  privations  of  pioneer  j 
life  than  he.  At  the  first  breaking  I 
out  of  the  war  of  1812,  with  Eng- 
land, he  volunteered,  and  served  as 
drum-major  during  the  war,  and  was 
in  all  the  hard-fought  battles  on  the 
Niagara  frontier. 

Mrs.  Burk  is  the  daughter  of 
rhilo  Taylor,  now  deceased,  who  set- 
tled in  Cleveland  in  1806,  when 
"  Cleveland  was  six  miles  from  New- 
burg." A  model  wife,  a  model 
mother,  and  a  model  neighbor.  But 
few  woman  in  Northern  Ohio  took 
a  deeper  interest  in  the  cause  of  the 
Union  during  the  late  rebellion  than 
she.  Contributing  liberally  of  her 
sustenance  to  the  comfort  of  the 
outer  and  inner  man  of  the  boys  in 
blue,  some  five  or  six  of  which  vol- 
unteered from  under  her  own  roof, 
and  as  a  box  of  good  things  arrived 
in  camp  from  Newburg,  three  as 
hearty  cheers  were  given  for  "  Aunt 
Diney,"  as  were  ever  given  for  the 
starry  banner. 

It  was  a  time  long  to  be  remem- 
bered, when  brothers  and  sisters 
long  separated  met  to  greet  each 
other  and  embrace  a  father  and 
mother  in  "  the  old  house  at  home." 
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A  RELrC. 

L.  A.  Lammot,  Esq.,  of  Marietta, 
intended  to  have  on  exhibition  at 
the  Pioneer  celebration,  an  interest- 
ing relic  in  the  shape  of  an  old 
wooden  money  sale ;  but  unfortu- 
nately it  did  not  arrive  here,  until  it 
was  too  late.  It  has  since  reached 
here,  and  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
see  it  on  Saturday. 

It  was  owned  by  the  Bank  of 
Marietta,  the  first  bank  in  Ohio.  It 
is  4  feet  high  and  18 J  inches  wide, 
by  17f  inches  deep.  Unlike  safes  of 
modern  times,  it  is  constructed  of 
wood,  with  sides  two  inches  in 
thickness,  and  strapped  with  ham- 
mered iron  bands  three  inches  in 
width,  into  which  nails  are  driven 
every  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 
The  bands  pass  round  the  safe  in 
both  directions,  and  at  the  points  of 
intersection  are  secured  by  nails  that 
pass  through  into  the  wood. 

It  was  built  in  New  York  in  1807, 
brought  to  Marietta  soon  thereafter, 
and  used  until  about  1832.  Then, 
like  the  usage  received  by  many 
other  things  after  they  have  served 
their  generation,  it  was  kicked  out  of 
doors,  and  found  a  watery  grave  in 
the  Muskingum  canal. 

Twenty  years  afterward,  when  it 
had  almost  passed  out  of  mind,  Mr. 
Lammot  discovered  the  old  veteran, 
and  at  once  took  measures  to  recover 
it.  It  presents  a  sorry  appearance, 
for  one  end  is  out,  part  of  the  door 
gone,  and  the  old  English  lock,  that 
once  defied  the  early  thieves  of 
Ohio,  removed.  It  is  a  fit  subject 
for  the  retired  list,  and  an  interesting 
commercial  relic  of  our  State. 
— [Cin.  Graz.  April  14, 


The  mother  was  born  in  1765  and 
died  in  1837,  aged  72.  They  had 
twelve  children,  the  twelfth  of 
whom  died  in  infancy,  while  all  the 
others  lived  to  advanced  ages,  viz  : 
81,  81,  79,  77  75,  75,  71,71,  71,  60,  be- 
sides one  still  living  at  the  age  of  65." 
A  correspondent  writes  from 
Guernsey  county  that  a  family 
named  Millhorn  settled  in  that  coun- 
ty in  1815.  John  and  Elizabeth  Mill- 
horn,  the  father  and  mother,  were  the 
parents  of  ^ve  boys  and  two  girls. 
The  father  died  at  the  age  of  85, 
while  the  mother  reached  95.  The 
children  are  all  living — the  oldest 
being  70,  and  the  youngest  52  years 
of  age.  They  are  all  church  mem- 
bers. On  the  12th  of  November 
last,  the  writer  dined  with  them  at 
the  house  of  the  youngest  sister. 
The  oldest  of  the  family  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  the  others 
were  ranged  according  to  the  grada- 
tions of  age.  Among  the  guests  was 
a  lady  by  the  name  of  Keeves,  who 
is  still  healthy  and  active,  though  98 
years  old. 


FAMILY  STATISTICS. 

A  resident  of  Liberty  Center,  fur- 
nishes the  Henry  County  Signal  with 
the  following  remarkable  family 
statistics :  "  The  father  was  born  in 
1759  and  died  in  1835,  aged  76  years. 


A  GOOD  suggestio:n. 

The  Keligious  Herald,  of  Hartford, 
presents  an  idea  than  deserves  con- 
sideration :  "  There  is  an  old  church 
in  Connecticut,  a  glorious  old  church 
two  hundred  and  thirty  years  old,  of 
which  no  document  can  be  found 
previous  to  the  present  century. 
The  list  of  pastors  would  have  been 
lost,  only  they  never  had  but  ten,  up 
to  1860,  and  their  tomb  stones  be- 
hind the  old  church  tell  the  story, 
preserve  the  history.  Every  year  in 
the  life  of  every  church  ought  to 
have  its  bound  MSS.  volume.  Every 
life  closed  in  its  communion,  how- 
ever brief,  ought  to  have  its  story 
written  out  tenderly  and  with  rigid 
accuracy.  These  volumes  will  be 
worth  their  weight  in  gold  some  day. 
Every  church  should  be  an  historical 
society." 
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A  TRULY   GOLDEN  WEDDING. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dittoe,of  Mount  Har- 
rison, Perry  county,  Ohio,  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding  on  the  4th. 
The  venerable  bride  wore  the  same 
dress  in  which  she  was  originally 
married.  Among  the  fifty-five  guests 
present  were  the  parents  of  General 
Phil.  Sheridan.  A  correspondent 
who  was  there  writes:  "A  descrip- 
tion, though  brief  and  imperfect  it 
may  be,  of  this  wedding  dress,  may 
prove  interesting  to  many— the  rna- 
terial  is  an  excellent  article  of  white 
silk,  the  skirt  made  with  two  gores, 
the  front  entirely  plain,  very  low  in 
the  neck,  the  skirt  reaches  just  to  the 
floor,  the  waist  very  high  and  made 
with  a  draw-string,  and  that  just  the 
width  of  a  hand  below  the  top  of 
the  dress.  To  complete  the  attire  of 
the  bride,  a  white  silk  handkerchief 
covered  the  neck  and  shoulders  to 
where  it  met  the  top  of  the  dress. 
This  was  the  bridal  dress,  and  thus 
attired  she  entered  the  room  in 
which  her  husband  was  seated  sur- 
rounded by  friends  and  relatives, 
carrying  in  her  hand  a  magnificent 
boquet,  briskly  stepping  up  to  hini, 
turning  to  the  company  said, '  This 
is  the  dress  I  was  married  in,  married 
to  this  good  husband,'  then  stooping 
gave  hi"m  an  afiectionate  kiss." 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  METHODIST  MISSION 

It  appears  from  the  forthcoming 
volume  of  Dr.  Stevens'  History  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  that 
the  Missionary  Society  of  that  Church 
originated  in  the  reformation  of  a 
drunken  Ohio  negro.  Dr.  Stevens 
says:  "While  Marcus  Lindsley  was 
preaching  on  a  Sabbath  in  1815,  in 
Marietta,  Ohio,  a  negro  addicted  to 
drunkenness,  and  on  his  way  to  the 
river  at  the  time  to  drown  himself, 
heard  the  voice  of  the  itinerant,  went 
to  the  door  of  the  church,  and  after 
listening  to  the  sermon,  returned 
home  with  an  awakened  conscience. 


On  the  next  Sunday  he  joined  the 
society,  and  his  neighbors  soon  saw 
that  he  was  indeed  a  regenerated 
man.  He  endeavored,  in  an  humble 
way,  to  do  good,  and  resolved  at  last 
to  go  among  the  Indian  tribes,  a  wit- 
ness for  the  Gospel.  He  could  read 
and  was  a  superior  singer.  He  went 
first  among  the  Delawares  on  the 
Muskingum,  and  then  among  the 
Wyandottes  on  the  Upper  Sandusky. 
He  was  well  received  in  some  locali- 
ties, while  in  others  his  life  was  in 
danger.  It  was  not  long  before  1n.Ye 
leading  chiefs,  Big  Tree,  Between- 
the-Logs,  Mononcue,  Hicks  and  Pea- 
cock, joined  the  Church.  In  about 
three  years  after  Stewart  went,  soli- 
tary and  unsupported,  on  his  mission, 
the  "Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  arose. 
Its  necessitv  had  become  obvious." 


JOHN  SEYMOUR  Esq. 

TITK  OLDEST    TOWNSHIP    CLERK  ON  THE  FIRE 
LANDS. 

At  the  recent  township  election, 
in  Lyme,  Mr.  Seymour  declined  a 
re-election  to  the  ofiice  of  Clerk. 
He  was  first  elected  in  1838,  and  has 
held  it  30  years.  He  was  always 
accurate,  prompt  and  intelligent. 

For  several  years  he  sought  to 
retire  from  ofiice,  but  the  people 
woiold  re-elect  him.  Age  and  in- 
firmities now  compel  liim  to  retire 
from  public  service. 


rLYMOUni    ROCK  MONUMENT. 

The  last  stone  was  placed  upon 
this  structure  December  1, 1867.  The 
completed  structure  is  fifteen  feet 
square  and  thirty-eight  leet  high. 
The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  the  1st 
of  August,  1859,  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  and  it  is  expected  the 
coming  summer  will  witness  its 
dedication. 

In  connection  with  the  deposit  of 
the  cap-stone  on  Saturday  last,  an 
interestins:    event    occurred.     The 
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pilgrim  bones,  Avhich  were  exhumed 
on  Cole's  Hill,  in  1855,  during  the 
construction  of  tlie  water  works, 
and  afterward  deposited  in  a  brick 
vault  on  the  Burying  Hill,  were 
again  removed  from  their  resting 
place,  and  carefully  inclosed  in  a 
box  lined  with  lead,  were  placed  in 
the  open  chamber  in  the  attic,  be- 
tween the  capstone  and  the  dome. 
The  following  inscription  on  the 
outside  ot  tha  box  containing  the 
remains  is  an  authenic  record  ot 
their  discovery: 

"  About  fifty  of  the  pilgrims  died 
during  the  winter  of  1620  and  1621, 
and  were  buried  on  Cole's  Hill. 
This  number  included  Governor 
John  Carver,  William  White,  Eliza- 
beth Winslow,  wife  of  Governor 
Edward  Winslow,  Kose  Standish, 
wife  of  Captain  Miles  Standish,  and 
Mary  AUerton,  wife  of  Isaac  Aller- 
ton.    On  the  23d  of  May,  1855,  work- 


men while  excavating  a  trench  for 
the  pipes  of  the  Plymouth  Water 
Works,  built  during  that  j^ear,  found 
on  the  hill,  a  little  south  of  Middle 
street,  nearly  all  the  bones  belong- 
ing to  three  skeltons.  The  skulls 
were  submitted  to  Dr.  John  C. 
Warren  and  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  of  Boston  for  the  i^urpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  they  were 
the  skulls  of  white  persons  or  In- 
dians. Their  decision,  that  the 
skulls  were  those  of  white  persons, 
made  it  certain  that  they  were  those 
of  some  of  the  pilgrims  who  died  in 
1620  and  1621.  The  bones  were  soon 
after  placed  carefully  in  a  vault  on 
the  Burying  Hill,  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  and  were  exhumed  and 
placed  in  the  Canopy  over  the  rock 
where  the  pilgrims  landed,  on  the 
30th  day  of  November,  1867,  the 
day  of  the  completion  of  the  Can- 
opy." 


THE  FIRST  WEDDING  ON  THE  HESERVE. 


The  first  wedding  on  the  Western 
Reserve  was  in  what  was  afterwards 
called  Mentor,  in  Geauga  county. 
Having  no  townships  or  counties, 
they  designated  localities  by  the 
name  of  "  settlements."  This  wed- 
ding w\is  in  what  was  called  Marsh 
Settlement,  in  1799.  It  was  west  of 
Black  Brook  near  the  lake  shore. 

In  1798,  Col.  Alexander  Harper, 
Major  Wm.  McFarland  and  Ezra 
Gregory,  with  their  families,  arrived 
at  what  is  since  known  as  Harpers- 
field,  Ashtabula  county,  from  Del a- 
aware  county.  New  York.    In  Major 


McFarland's  family  was  a  flue  young 
widow  by  the  name  of  Parthena 
Mingus,  whom  Major  McFarland 
having  no  children  of  his  own,  had 
adopted  when  a  chiid.  She  had  been 
married  to  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Mingus,  and  had  one  child;  but 
Mingus  died  soon  after  the  marriage. 
The  widow  then  returned  to  the 
family  of  her  adopted  father,  and 
came  on  to  Harpersfield  Avith  them 
in  1798. 

There  lived  in  Newburi;-,  six  miles 
from  Cleveland,  a  comely  l)achelor 
by   the   name   of  James    Hamilton, 
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who  had  purchased  land,  put  up  a 
cabin,  but  had  no  helpmeet.  Th^ 
arrival  of  the  new  settlers  at  Har- 
persfield,  though  fifty  miles  distant, 
was  a  remarkable  event,  and  soon 
became  known  through  the  whole 
region ;  and  the  young  widow  stirred 
up  the  thoughts  and  heart  of  Hamil- 
ton. He  abjured  bachelordom,  and 
resolved  to  be  a  man.  He  pro- 
cured two  horses,  on  one  of  which 
he  rode,  and,  leading  the  other,  he 
started  through  the  trackless  forest, 
fifty  miles,  in  search  of  a  house- 
keeper. With  nothing  but  the  in- 
stinct of  love  and  marked  trees  to 
guide  him,  he  at  last  reached  the 
Harper  settlement,  and  in  the  young 
widow  found  the  object  of  his 
search. 

In  answer  to  the  unspoken  lan- 
guage of  his  heart,  her  heart  re- 
sponded, in  the  language  of  Kuth, 
"  Where  thou  goest  I  will  go ;  where 
thou  stayest  I  will  stay;  thy  God 
shall  be  my  God,  and  thy  people  my 
people." 

Both  parties  willing,  nothing  was 
wanting  to  crown  their  hopes  and 
happiness  but  the  solemnities  of 
the  marriage  ceremony.  But  here 
was  tlie  difficulty.  The  Western 
Keserve  was  not  organized  into  a 
county  until  the  summer  of  1800, 
when  the  county  of  Trumbull,  em- 
bracing the  whole  Keserve,  was 
organized  by  the  Legislature.  No 
justices  or  other  persons  had  been 
appointed  or  authorized  to  solemnize 
marriages,  and  the  young  widow  and 


her  gay  lover  were  "  in  a  fix."  But 
"  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  al 
wa^^s  a  way."  In  the  Marsh  settle- 
ment there  was  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Moses  Park,  who  had  once  been 
a  Baptist  i)reacher,  and,  tliough  he 
had  abandoned  his  calling,  and,  in 
fact,  abjured  his  Christian  character, 
it  was  concluded  he  would  answer. 
It  was  accordingly  agreed  that,  on 
their  way  to  New  burgh,  they  would 
call  on  him,  and  legalize,  as  far  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  their 
marriage  contract. 

Accordingly,  at  early  dawn  ou 
the  following  day,  they  mounted 
their  horses,  Hamilton  taking  the 
widow's  child  in  his  lap,  and  the 
widow,  for  want  of  a  side-saddle, 
riding  on  her  feather  bed,  and  set 
out  in  search  of  the  quandam 
preacher.  On  arriving  at  his  cabin, 
and  making  their  business  known, 
he  at  first  declined  again  putting  on 
the  sacerdotal  robes,  as  he  had  not 
preached  for  several  years,  and  had 
totally  abjured  his  former  creed. 
On  reflection  and  urgent  solicitation, 
he  finally  consented  to  act  the 
priest,  and  with  the  usual  ceremo- 
nies he  pronounced  them  husband 
and  wife.  Money  was  out  of  the 
question,  they  paid  the  priest  in 
heartfelt  thanks  for  his  services,  and 
went  on  their  way  rejoicing. 

The  descendants  of  that  marriage 
are  living  in  Newburgh,  and  by  their 
respectability  prove  their  marriage 
legitimate.— [Ohardon  Democrat. 
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CALEB  ATWATER— WESTERN  ANTIQUITIES. 


At  the  last  semi-annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Socie- 
ty, the  report  of  the  Council  was 
read  by  Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  the 
Librarian  of  the  Societ}^,  and  em- 
braced a  view  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Society,  its  immediate 
and  prospective  needs,  obituary 
notices  of  deceased  members,  and 
a  view  of  the  progress  in  antiqua- 
rian research  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  especially  in  regard  to  dis- 
coveries and  investigations  relating 
to  the  history  and  antiquity  of  the 
human  race. 

Among  the  biographical  sketches 
of  deceased  members  given  in  the 
report,  was  one  of  Caleb  Atwater, 
of  Circleville,  Ohio.  In  connection 
with  the  sketch,  the  following  re- 
marks were  made  with  respect  to 
the  subject  of  inquiry,  in  which  he 
had  distinguished  himself: 

The  late  Mr.  Atwater,  author  of 
the  "Memoir  of  the  Antiquities 
found  in  Ohio,  and  the  Western 
Country,"  published  by  the  Society 
in  1820,  was  a  pioneer  in  his  branch 
of  investigation,  and  more  recent 
students,  with  much  greater  facili- 
ties and  opportunities,  have  estab- 
lished his  reputation  for  intelligent 
observation  and  just  conclusions. 
From  a  review  of  his  labors  the 
report  proceeds  to  a  general  view  of 
this  interesting  subject.  Since  1820 
all  the  increase  of  information  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  western 
"mounds,"  "earthworks,"  &c.,  is 
negative  rather  than  positive  in  its 


nature,  tending  to  diminish  the  prob- 
ability that  they  are  the  i^roduction 
of  a  foreign  i)eople,  or  of  the  de- 
scendants of  a  foreign  people,  within 
any  historic  period,  or  were  the  re- 
sults of  ideas  derived  from  a  foreign 
source.  It  may  be  presumed  that 
the  sepulchral  monuments  are  the 
tombs  of  men  holding  the  highest 
rank,  and,  therefore,  likely  to  possess 
the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the 
arts  of  the  people ;  that  their  imple- 
ments, found  with  their  remains, 
would  be  the  best,  and  the  orna- 
ments the  richest,  of  their  kind ; 
sometimes,  even  of  distant  origin, 
and  of  workmanship  superior  to 
those  of  native  manufacture.  It  is 
not  strange  that  some  of  the  sculp- 
tured pipes  from  the  borders  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  some  of  the 
crude  copper  fabrics  from  Lake 
Superior,  should  be  taken  from  the 
graves  of  chieftains  in  Central  Ohio. 
Their  presence  in  these  places  of 
deposit  shows  that  they  were  the 
rarest  and  choicest  possessions  be- 
longing to  a  people  whose  customs 
and  superstitions  relating  to  burial 
were  the  same  with  those  of  exist- 
ing tribes.  The  regularly  formed 
mounds  and  earthworks  are  unac- 
companied by  any  other  evidences 
of  scientific  skill,  or  advancement 
in  the  arts  of  civilization.  Masonry, 
carpentry,  metallurgy,  seem  to  have 
been  equally  unknown.  Weapons 
and  tools  Avere  of  the  most  primitive 
character,  and  the  diversities  ob- 
served in  different  regions,    or  be- 
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longing  to  diiferent  periods,  appear 
to  be  occasioned  by  different  or 
greater  developements,  according  to 
circumstances  of  a  similar  people, 
from  similar  starting  points,  with 
caj)abilities  and  mental  and  moral 
tendencies  not  unlike. 

The  long  continued  residence  of 
a  tribe  in  a  particular  locality  ac- 
counts for  the  presence  of  striking 
memorials  of.  such  occupation,  and 
may  also  explain  their  size  and 
artistic  execution,  both  possibly 
being  due  to  the  gradual  labor  of 
generations  in  accumulating  the 
materials  and  imparting  to  them 
their  shape  and  finish.  It  is  found 
to  be  the  fact  that  while  the  forms 
of  earthwork  vary  in  different  local- 
ities, implements,  &c.,  from  all 
localities  in  the  United  States,  have 
a  striking  resemblance,  and  the 
aborigines  of  the  country,  as  seen 
and  described  by  the  first  visitors, 
were  hardly  more  unlike  in  modes 
of  life  and  physical  attributes  than 
are  the  descendants  of  Europeans 
occupying  the  same  localities  at  the 
present  time. 

The  report,  after  the  review  of  the 
results  of  investigation  of  ancient 
remains  on  this  continent,  of  which 
the  above  is  but  a  meager  sketch, 
discusses  at  considerable  length  the 


archaeological  discoveries  in  Europe 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  interest 
developed  among  scientific  men 
there  in  regard  to  the  subject. 
The  wo  hemispheres  are  brought 
together  at  the  present  stage 
of  investigations,  not  by  common 
features  in  architecture,  of  as- 
tronomical science,  in  customs, 
symbols  or  traditions,  but  by  the 
rude  implements  of  stone  which  are 
turned  up  in  our  fields  by  the  plow, 
and  are  gathered  from  the  ancient 
caves  of  France  and  Belgium,  or 
the  deep  post-pliocene  drift  of  the 
valley  of  the  Somme,  or  the  shell 
mounds  and  peat  mosses  of  Den- 
mark, the  bogs  and  barrows  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  lakes  of  Swit- 
zerland and  Italy.  The  primitive 
man  of  Europe,  as  developed  by 
late  discoveries  in  the  above  named 
localities,  his  place  in  the  order  of 
creation  and  in  the  progress  of  time 
are  there  at  the  present  time  an 
engrossing  object  of  interest  and 
investigation ;  and  the  primitive 
man  of  America,  in  his  rudest  con- 
dition as  seen  at  the  arrival  of  the 
whites,  is  expected  to  serve  as  a 
type  and  illustration  of  the  primeval 
inhabitants  of  the  most  civilized 
countries  of  the  world. 
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FIRE  LANDS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL    MEETING,  1868. 

MORNING    SESSION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Fire- 
land's  Historical  Society,  for  tlie  year 
1868,  was  held  at  Whittlesey  Hall, 
Norwalk,  Ohio,  on  Wednesday,  June 
24th,  commencing  at  10  o'clock,  A. 
M.,  President  Z.  Philips  in  the  Chair. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  pray- 
er, by  the  Rev.  A.  Newton,  of  Nor- 
walk. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of 
the  last  quarterly  meeting,  whicli 
were  approved,  after  which  the  roll 
of  Township  Historical  Committees 
was  called.  Secretary  then  read  a 
report  of  the  state  of  the  Treasury, 
as  taken  from  the  books  and  papers 
of  the  late  Treasurer,  0.  A.  Preston, 
Esq.,  as  follows,  which  on  motion 
was  approved : 
1867,  June   21,  To   balance  on 

hand, $45  57 

1867,  June  21,  To  am't  from 

mem.  ann.  meeting, 3  75 

1867,  To  am't  from  mem.  Sept. 

meeting, 6  25 

1867,  To  am't  from  mem.  Dec. 
meeting, 6  75 

1868,  To    am't    from    mem. 
March  meeting, . 12  25 

174  57 


PER  CONTRA. 


1868,  By  j.aid  C.  P.  Wickham, 

8ec'y,  for  services, |20  00 

Balance  on  hand-- 54  57 


1574  57- 

The  Constitution  was  then  read 
and  the  names  of  nineteen  new 
members  were  added. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Walter, 
of  Milan,  the  5th  Article  ol"  the  Con- 
stitution was  amended  by  substitut- 
ing the  word  March  for  J  une. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of 
the  Biographer,  by  which  it  appeared 
that  the  following  named  Pioneers 
have  died  since  tlie  last  quarterly 
meeting : 

Erastus  Smith,  Greenlield ;  Phebe 
Standish,  Fulton  County ;  J  ohn  Sow- 
ers, Ridgefield ;  Hiram  McMillen, 
Milan;  Charles  Jackson,  JNorvvalk; 
Rebecca  Keeler,  Norwalk  ;  Charles 
A.  Preston,  Norwalk. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  opened 
by  the  singing  of  "Coronation''  by 
the  Choir. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year,  was  then  held,  with  the 
following  result: 

Z.  Philips,  President. 

E,  Bemiss,  J.  H.  JNiJes,  F.  D.  Par- 
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ish,  Benjamin  Summers,  M.  Kellogg, 
Vice  Presidents. 

W.  C.  Allen,  Secretary. 

D.  H.  Pease,  P.  N.  Schuyler,  Cor- 
responding Secretaries. 

'C.  P.  Wickham,  Treasurer. 

G.  T.  Stewart,  F.  D.  Parish,  Z. 
Philips,  P.  N.  Schuyler,  D.  H.  Pease, 
Directors. 

S.  C.  Parker,  Biographer. 

F.  A.  Wildman,  Keeper  of  Cabi- 
net. 

On  motion  of  P.  N.  Schuyler,  Esq., 
the  vote  taken  during  the  morning 
session  to  amend  the  5th  Article  of 
the  Constitution,  was  reconsidered, 
and,  on  motion  of  D.  H.  Pease,  the 
further  consideration  of  the  subject 
was  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  Choir  sang  "•  Exhortation," 
after  which  the  Society  was  ad- 
dressed by  Rev.  A.  R,  Palmer,  of 
Norwalk,  O.  Merry,  Esq.,  of  Bellevue, 
and  Rodney  Bemiss,  of  Milan. 

Ebenezer  Osborn,  of  Fitchville, 
then  read  a  paper  prepared  by  him- 
self, entiled  "A  Pious  Pioneer  Moth- 
er." 

A  sketch,  the  scene  of  which  was 
laid  in  New  England,  in  olden  time, 
prepared  by  Vice  President  J.  H. 
Niles,  of  Norwich,  and  entitled, 
"Deacon  McClure's  Story,"  was  then 
read  by  D.  H.  Pease,  Esq. 

"Concord"  was  then  sung  by  the 
Choir. 

Vice  President  Bemiss  then  ad- 
dressed the  meeting. 

Upon  call  of  the  President  for 
those  present  who  had  been  upon 
the  Firelands  fifty  years  or  more,  to 
rise,  forty-five  i^ersons  responded. 

The  meeting  then  listened  to  in- 
teresting remarks  by  W.  E.  Smith, 
of  Sandusky,  who  came  upon  the 
Firelands  in  1810,  Rev.  T.  F.  Hil- 
dreth,  of  Norwalk,  and  Thos.  Strat- 
ton,  of  Hartland. 

A  letter  written  by  the  lather  of 
Rev.  A.  R.  Palmer,  at  the  age  of  103 
years,  together  with  a  short  account 
of  his  death  at  the   remarkable  aee 


of  104  years,  was  then  read  by  W. 
C.  Allen,  of  Norwalk. 

P.  N.  Schuyler,  Esq.,  then  pre- 
sented to  the  Society,  on  behalf  ot 
Mrs.  M.  Yale,  of  Norwalk,  two  an- 
cient books  entitled,  respectively, 
"Meditations,"  and  "Geography  made 
easy,"  from  the  latter  of  which  he 
read  extracts,  indicating  that  if  that 
was  Geography  rendered  easy,  its 
study  must  have  been  extremely 
difficult  and  abstruse  one  before. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Allen  exhibited,  on  be- 
half of  Vice  President  M.  Kellogg, 
of  Bronson,  an  old  knife,  age  un- 
known, with  metal  handle,  that  had 
been  plowed  up  from  a  foot  beneath 
the  surface,  bv  J.  Engles,  upon  the 
lot  south  of  the  "Old  Country  Seat." 

On  motion,  the  Sand  Hill  Church 
in  Groton  Township,  Erie  County, 
was  selected  as  the  place  of  holding 
the  next  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Society,  on  the  second  Wednesday  in 
September  next,  and  the  following 
Committee  of  Arrangements  were 
appointed :  Isaac  McKesson,  H.  A. 
Lyman,  A.  D.  Prout,  Joshua  Lyle, 
W.  D.  Hastings,  E.  Bemiss,  Wm. 
Parish  and  Newell  Wolcott. 

All  f)i'esent  then  joined  with  the 
Choir  in  singing  "Old  Hundred," 
after  which  the 'meeting  adjourned. 

Chas.  p.  Wickham,  Sec'y. 


QUARTERLY  MEETING,  1868. 

MORNING    SESSION. 

The  first  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Firelands  Historical  Society,  for  the 
current  year,  was  held  in  a  grove 
near  Sand  Hill  Church,  Groton,  Erie 
County,  on  Wednesday,  September 
9, 1868;  it  was  presided  over  by  the 
President,  Z.  Phillips,  assisted  by 
Vice  Presidents  F.  D.  Parish,  E.  Be- 
miss and  M.  Kellogg.  The  meeting 
was  opened  by  prayer,  by  Rev. 
Thomas  Dimm. 
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The  choir  then  sang  "Blow  ye  the 
trumpet,  blow ;"  after  which  the 
Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the 
annual  meeting,  which  were  found 
correct  and  approved. 

No  reports  were  made  hy  any  of 
the  Township  Historical  Commit- 
tees ;  the  choir  gave  old  "Corona- 
tion." 

The  Constitution  was  then  read, 
and  the  names  of  twenty-three  new 
members  were  added  to  the  Society; 
while  the  names  were  being  taken 
down,  the  choirfavored  the  audience 
with  "Antioch"  and  "Auld  Lang 
Syne,"  when  the  meeting  adjourned 
for  dinner. 

At  dinner,  which  was  served  in 
the  grove,  a  company  of  ladies, 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  'ye  olden 
time,'  with  others,  waited  upon  the 
table,  which  was  loaded  to  excess 
with  all  that  heart  could  wish,  or  ap- 
petite enjoy.  The  dinner  w^as  got- 
ten up  under  the  management  of  the 
Sand  Hill  Ladies'  Benevolent  Socie- 
ty, and  superintended  by  Mr.  Lyman, 
of  the  Seven  Mile  House ;  the  whole 
affau'  was  extremely  creditable  to 
all  who  were  engaged  therein. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

About  2  o'clock,  the  rneeting  was 
again  called  to  order,  and  the  choir 
sang  "Windham."  The  exhibition 
of  relics  being  next  in  order,  the 
Secretary  presented  the  following: 

Exhibited  by  Mrs.  Diantha  Strong, 
of  Oxford,  a  masonic  apron,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  her  father, 
John  Bo  alt,  who  died  some  forty 
years  ago ;  the  apron  is  about  sixty 
years  old.  Also  a  copy  of  Scott's 
commentaries  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, printed  in  1812,  presented 
by  Ozias  Strong  to  his  children,  who 
are  named  therein. 

By  Miss  Amelia  Carpenter,  of 
Bloomingville,  a  pitcher,  nearly  one 
hundred  years  old,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  her  grandfather,  James 
Vanness,  an  early   settler  in  Marga- 
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retta;  this  pitcher  was  at  one  time, 
used  for  six  months  to  boil  coffee  in, 
over  coals  of  fire. 

Presented  to  the  Society,  by  Si- 
mon A.  Smith,  of  Lyme,  on  behalf  of 
his  father,  Benjamin  P.  Smith,  now 
an  old  settler  on  the  Firelands,  the 
American  Builders'  Companion,  pub- 
lished in  1802.  Also,  Select  Ke- 
mains  of  Rev.  John  Brown,  of  Had- 
dington, wTitten  in  1789  ;  this  book 
has  been  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Smith, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth 
Murphy.  Also,  by  the  same,  a  silk 
badge,  of  the  Bellevue  Tippecanoe 
CIuId,  worn  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  1840,  at 
the  celebration  of  the  battle  of  Fort 
Meigs. 

Exhibited  by  Thomas  Fleming,  of 
Town  send,  Sandusky  County,  a  fine 
slate-stone  hone,  on  which  is  cut  the 
date  1395,  it  being  now  473  years  old; 
this  stone  was  brought  from  Ireland, 
and  has  been  owned  by  the  ances- 
tors of  Mr.  F.  for  a  great  many  gen- 
erations back.  Also,  an  ancient  ra- 
zor strop,  of  wood,  supposed  to  be 
200  years  old. 

By  Dr.  Isaac  Rogers,  of  Oxford,  an 
old  chopping  knife;  age  unknown ; 
it  had  a  new  handle  put  on  in  1761, 
the  date  being  cut  on  it,  and  it  was 
an  old  knife  then;  this  knife  has 
been  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation,  given  by  father  to  young- 
est son. 

By  Mrs.  Isaac  Rogers,  a  pair  of 
cloth  shoes  or  gaiters,  Avith  silver 
tinsel  trimming,  fancy  buckles  with 
glass  settings,  and  wooden  heels 
covered  with  cloth  and  leather.  Al- 
so, a  piece  of  an  old  silk  dress,  a 
highly  embroidered  pattern,  very 
rich.  Ana  lastly,  an  old  Tuscan 
bonnet,  of  very  antique  pattern,  long 
crown  and  flaring  brim;  these  arti- 
cles have  been  in  the  family  of  Mrs. 
R.  for  a  long  time  ;  age  unknown. 

By  Mrs.  Hannah  Thorp,  of  Groton, 
a  beautiful  sea-shell,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  her  husband's  great- 
grandmother;  age  unknown.     Also, 
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a  Lieutenant's  commission,  issued  to 
Augustus  Thorp,  her  husband's 
grandfather,  dated  March  8,  1803, 
and  signed  l3y  Governor  George  E. 
Morton,  of  New  York.  Also,  an  old 
indenture  or  land  contract,  dated  in 
1797.  Also,  the  family  record  of  the 
Thorp  family,  written  in  1808. 

By  Mrs.  Merritt,  of  Groton,  the 
sword  of  Augustus  Thorp,  used  by 
him  in  the  war  of  the  Kevolution,in 
which  he  served  as  a  captain. 

By  M.  Kellogg,  of  Bronson,  two 
volumes  of  Nile's  Kegister,  published 
in  1819-20.  The  Medical  and  Agri- 
cultural Kegister,  from  which  the 
Secretary  read  extracts.  History  of 
Vermont,  with  a  map,  published  in 
1794.  History  of  the  Reformation 
in  England  and  Ireland,  1826.  Wes- 
ley on  Original  Sin ;  an  Appeal  to 
Matter-of-Fact  and  Common  Sense, 
by  J.  Fletcher,  (who  was  a  cotem- 
porary  of  Wesley,  and  preached  his 
funeral  sermon).  Dialogue  on  Uni- 
versal Restoration,  bv  Winchester, 
1788.  Dwight's  System  of  Geogra- 
phy of  the  World,  1812.  History  of 
American  Revolution  in  Scriptural 
style,  1815.  English  Dictionary  and 
Grammar,  1777.  Old  school  books, 
such  as  reader,  grammar  and  arith- 
metic. 

Presented  by  F.  D.  Parish,  on  be- 
half of  E.  G.  Gibbs,  of  Milan,  an 
original  contract  in  writing,  made 
between  Ephraim  Mnnger  and  Eliab 
Munger,  April  3,  1818,  in  which  the 
latter  agrees  to  clear  off  and  fence 
fifteen  acres  of  land,  for  the  former; 
at  an  agreed  price  of  |112  50.  Eliab 
Munger  was  the  father-in-law  of 
Mr.  G. 

The  choir  sang  "Mear,"  after  which 
the  Rev.  James  Scott  was  introduced 
to  the  audience,  b,y  the  President, 
and  delivered  the  address  prepared 
for  the  occasion;  it  was  listened  to 
very  attentively  to  the  close,  and 
the  speaker  was  requested  to  furnish 
a  copy  for  publication  in  the  Pio- 
neer. 


The  choir  gave  "Dundee,"  which 
was  followed  by  F.  D.  Reed,  with 
some  of  his  pioneer  stories  ;  these 
never  fail  to  interest  the  people. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Parish,  the 
President,  together  with  D.  H.  Pease 
and  W.  0.  Allen,  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  fix  the  place  of  hold- 
ing the  next  meeting,  and  to  give 
the  usual  notice  thereof. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  adopt- 
ed : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
])e  hereby  tendered  to  the  Committee  of 
Arrancrements  for  the  general  manage- 
ment this  day;  to  the  Choir  for  the  good 
music,  vocal  and  instriniiental ;  to  the  La- 
dies of  the  Sand  Hill  Benevolent  Society, 
for  the  most  excellent  entertainment  fur- 
nished on  the  occasion,  and  to  the  Rev. 
James  Scott,  for  his  address,  and  that  he 
be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  for  publi- 
cation in  the  Pioneer. 

"Auld  Lang  Syne"  was  then  given 
by  the  choir,  and  the  Secretary  con- 
gratulated the  people  of  Sand  Hill 
neighborhood,  on  the  style  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  entertainment  fur- 
nished on  the  occasion,  which  was, 
indeed,  of  the  first  order.  General  sat- 
isfaction and  congratulation  seemed 
to  prevail  among  the  Pioneers,  as 
well  as  younger  ones,  and  all  joined 
in  singing,  to  Old  Hundred,  the 
words, 

"Praise    God,    from    Whom    all  blessings 
flow." 

and  then  slowly  dispersed.  Bless- 
ings without  number,  ever  attend 
the  Union  of  the  Pioneers. 

Z.  PHILLIPS,  President. 
W.  0.  Allen,  Secretary. 


QUARTERLY  MEETING,  1868. 


MORNING    SESSION. 


The  Second  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
the  Firelands  Historical  Society,  for 
the  current  year,  convened  in  the 
Congregational  Church,  at  Sandusky, 
on  Wednesday,  Dec.  9th,  1868,  and. 
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at  half  past  11  A.  M.,  was  called  to 
order  by  President  Phillips,  assisted 
by  Vice  Presidents  Bemiss,  Niles, 
Parish  and  Summers.  The  exercises 
were  commenced  by  prayer,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Walker. 

Reading  the  minutes  ol  last  meet- 
ing was  omitted,  for  the  reason  that 
the  printed  copy  belonging  to  the 
Secretary  had  been  mislaid.  After 
a  few  announcements  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Society  took  a  recess  till 
half  past  1  P.  M.,  and  separated  to 
enjoy  the  hospitalities  ol  the  Bay 
City  people. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

Dinner  over,  the  Society  again  as- 
sembled, and  the  exercises  were 
opened  by  singing,  b}^  the  choir,  the 
old  tune  "Exhortation." 

The  Constitution  of  the  Society 
was  read  and  forty-five  new  mem- 
bers were  added  to  the  list. 

The  choir  sang  "While  Shepherds 
watched  their  flocks  by  night." 

The  exhibition  of  relics  was  then 
taken  up,  and  the  following  were 
shown :  By  the  Secretary,  a  portion 
of  the  spreading  antlers  of  a  gigantic 
Elk,  which  were  plowed  up  on  the 
farm  of  F.  M.  Chapman,  Esq.,  of  New 
Haven,  some  time  in  the  spring  of 
the  present  year.  They  were  in  a 
field  which  had  formerly  been  part 
of  an  extensive  marsh,  south  of  the 
village  of  New  Haven,  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile ;  other  horns  were 
found  in  the  same  field,  but  no  bones. 
The  size  of  the  animal  may  be 
judged,  by  the  fact  that  these  speci- 
mens are  now  about  two  feet  long, 
though  broken  ofi'in  the  largest  part' 
of  the  horn,  and  from  their  size, 
must  have  been  some  six  feet  in 
length,  when  perfect,  on  the  head 
of  the  animal.  Thev  were  presented 
byMr.  C,  through 'Dr.  W.  F.  Kit- 
tredge,  lo  the  Society,  Julv  1, 1808. 

By  Mrs.  W.  F.  Converse,  of  San- 
dusky City,  a  large  old  fashioned 
blue-check  Apron,  spun   and  wove 


by  her  great-grandmother,  Mrs.  Sallie 
Botchford,  ofNewtown,  Conn.,  more 
than  one  hundred  years  ago.  Mrs. 
B.  attained  the  great  age  of  ninety- 
nine  years,  and  died  some  thn-ty 
years  ago. 

By  W.  F.  Converse,  "A  Journal  of 
a  Tour  through  Connecticut,  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  York,  and  the  north 
part  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  in- 
cluding a  year's  residence  in  that 
part  of  the  State  of  Ohio  styled  the 
New  Connecticut,  or  Western  Re- 
serve," written  by  Zerah  Hawley,  A. 
M.,  m  the  year  1820,  and  published 
by  S.  Converse,  New  Haven,  1822. 
Hon.  W.  F.  Stone  entertained  the 
audience  some  time,  by  reading  ex- 
tracts from  the  above  work.  Mr. 
Converse  j^resents  the  book  to  the 
Society. 

By  Mrs.  John  Mathews,  of  San- 
dusky, an  ancient  Creamer  and  Tea 
Caddy.  These  were  formerly  the 
property  of  her  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Nichols,  and  were  a  part  of  the  first 
set  of  China  brought  into  the  town 
of  New  Braintree,  Worcester  County 
Mass.  Also  a  Cup  and  Saucer, 
brought  from  England,  many  years 
ago,  and  which  have  descended  to 
her,  through  a  long  line  of  ancestors, 
during  a  period  of  two  hundred  years 
past. 

By  Geo.  D.  Bergin,  of  Monroeville, 
some  Water  from  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
was  gathered  about  one  year  ago, 
and  brought  from  Palestine  by  Mr. 
George  Turner,  of  Monroeville. 

By  Mrs.  Newton,  of  Sandusky,  a 
genuine  American  Silver  Dollar, 
coined  in  1799.  Also  a  copy  of  the 
Act,  and  its  amendments,  incorpora- 
ting the  city  of  Sandusky  ;  printed 
by"D.  &  /.  K.  Campbell,  office  of 
Sandusky  Clarion,  1880.  Also  a 
copy  each  of  the  "Brattleboro  Mes- 
senger," published  in  Vermont,  May 
31,  18 M,  and  the  "Farmers  AVeekly 
Messenger,"  published  January  (>, 
1823,  at  the  same  place.  The  latter 
paper  had  for  its  motto : 
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"Here  shall  the  press  the   people'  rights 

maintain, 
Unawed   by  influence  and   unbribed  by 

gain." 

Also  the  original  property  asssess- 
ments,  made  in  the  city  of  Sanduskv, 
for  the  years  1.819,  '20,  '21,  '22,  '23 
and  '24,  from  which  Judge  Parish 
read  extracts. 

Also,  by  the  same,  an  old  family 
Chair,  made  in  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire, b}^  a  son  of  General  Lowe,  of 
Revolutionary  memory.  It  is  about 
one  hundred  years  old. 

The  choir  then  sang,  to  the  tune 
"Auld  Lang  Syne,"  an  original  hymn, 
composed  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Walk- 
er, and  written  expressly  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Pioneers,  commenc- 
ing with 

''Our  kind  old  friends  we'll  ne'er  forget, 

And  scenes  of  early  years, 
A  few  still  linger  Avith  us  yet, 

The  brave  old  pioneers. 

A  copy  of  the  hymn  was  obtained 
for  publication  in  the  next  volume 
of  the  "Pioneer." 

On  motion  of  Judge  Fowler,  of 
Margaretta,  a  committee,  consisting 
of  William  Hoyt,  of  Castalia,  W.  W. 
Folwell,  of  Venice,  and  J.  H.  Em  cr- 
ick, of  Sandusky,  was  appointed  to 
analyze  the  water  of  Cold  Creek,  and 
to  report  thereon  to  this  Society. 

F.  D.  Parish,  of  the  historical  com- 
mittee, made  quite  an  interesting 
report  of  the  number  and  location  of 
buildings  in  the  city  of  Sanduskj^,  in 
the  year  1820,  mentioning  many  of 
the  old  inhabitants,  and  making  a 
correction  in  the  name  of  one  Far- 
well,  whose  christian  name  is  put 
down  as  Moses,  when  it  should  be 
Moores  Farwell. 

The  choir  sung  old  '''Coronation," 
in  which  the  congregation  all  joined. 

Remarks  on  early  pioneer  life 
were  made  by  Judge  Summers,  of 
Vermillion,  Rev.  J.  JB.  Walker — now 
of  Grand  Traverse,  Michigan,  but 
formerly|of  Sandusky — E.  Bemiss,  of 
Groton,  and  Philander  Gregg  of  San- 


dusky. The  latter  gentleman  was 
born  in  Sandusky  in  the  year  1819, 
and  has  lived  there  ever  since,  near- 
ly fifty  years. 

The  choir  sang  "Great  God  attend 
while  Zion  sings,"  &c.,  to  an  old 
fashioned  fugue  tune. 

Judge  Parish  spoke  of  the  recep- 
tion, by  the  Society,  of  three  num- 
bers of  "Reports  and  Collections  of 
the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wis- 
consin," forwarded  to  us  by  the  last 
nanaed  Society,  and  hoped  a  like 
compliment  would  be  returned  by 
us. 

The  Secretary  briefly  mentioned 
the  death  of  the  former  biographer 
of  the  Society,  Judge  C.  S.  Parker, 
and  also  that  of  Judge  Fowler,  for- 
merly of  Milan,  both  old  pioneers  on 
the  Firelands. 

The  choir  and  congregation  joined 
in  singing  the  Doxology,  in  Old 
Hundred,  after  which  the  President 
returned  thanks  to  the  citizens  of 
Sandusky  for  their  favors  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  declared  the  meeting  ad- 
journed till  the  second  Monday  of 
March  next. 

Z.  PHILLIPS,  President. 

W.  C.  Allen,  Secretary. 


QUARTERLY  MEETING,  1869. 

The  third  quarterly  meeting  of 
this  Society  was  held  in  Davis'  Hall, 
Monroeville,  on  Wednesday,  March 
10.  The  morning  dawned  with  ap- 
pearances of  a  storm,  which  were 
soon  verified  in  the  strongest  reali- 
ty; snow,  rain  and  sleet  mingled  to- 
gether, fell  thick  and  fast.  It  was  at 
one  time  durinfi:  the  forenoon  re 
solved  to  give  up  the  meeting;  but 
the  arrival  of  more  pioneers  near 
noon,  strengthened  the  hearts  of 
those  already  present,  and  at  half- 
past  one  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  President, 
Z.  Phillips,  assisted  by  Vice  Presi- 
dents J.  H.  NiLES  and  M.  Kellogg, 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  the 
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exercises   commenced   with  prayer 
by  P.  N.  Schuyler. 

'The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  ot 
the  two  preceeding  meetings,  at 
Sand  Hill  and  Sandusky,  and  no  ob- 
jection being  made  they  were  con- 
sidered approved;  the  Constitution 
was  also  read,  and  the  names  of  nine 
new  members  were  added  to  the 
list. 

The  President  then  introduced  to 
the  audience  the  speaker  of  the 
day.  Gen.  L.  V.  Bierce  of  Akron,  who 
read  a  carefully  prepared  address 
upon  the  early  history  of  the  West- 
ern Keserve  and  Firelands.  It  was 
hstened  to  by  a  small  but  attentive 
audience,  and  at  its  close,  on  motion 
of  N.  P.  Schuyler,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  the  speaker,  and  a 
copy  of  the  address  requested  for 
publication  in  the  Pioneer;  indeed 
it  was  regretted  by  many  that  the 
prevalence  of  the  storm  should  keep 
the  people  from  hearing  so  interest- 
a lecture. 

A  pioneer  song,  originally  com- 
posed for  a  meeting  of  pioneers  at 
Cincinnati,  but  which  had  been 
somewhat  changed  by  Gen.  Bierce 
to  suit  the  locahty  of  the  Firelands, 
was  then  sung  by  the  audience  to 
the  tune  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne.J'  It 
seemed  to  stir  the  memories  of  by- 
gone years  in  the  hearts  of  the  pio- 
neers who  were  present. 

PIONEER  SONG. 

BY  GEN.  L.  V.    BIERCE. 

A  song-  of  praise  for  other  clays, 
Let  swell  from  every  breast; 

Onr  nation's  sod — the  gift  of  God, 
The  free  and  lovely  west. 

CHORUS. 

For  dear  Lake  Erie's  shore,  my  boys. 
For  forest  life,  then,  cheers! 

For  man  and  maid,  in  woodland  shade, 
God  bless  the  Pioneers. 

While  Avinds  shall  blow,  or  waters  floAv, 
Or  trees  be  green  in  Spring, 

For  Pioneers  we'll  give  our  cheers, 
A.nd  still  the  chorus  sing. 

Chorus. — For  dear  Lake  Erie's,  &c. 


The  men  so  bold  are  growino-  old  ; 

The  maidens'  locks  are  white. 
Yet,  through  the  tears  of  by-gone  years, 

In  song  let  us  unite. 
Chorus. — For  dear  Lake  Erie's,  &c. 

And  every  grave  where  sleep  the  brave, 

Shali  be  a  blessed  spot ; 
And  o'er  the  tomb  love's  roses  bloom, 

And  sweet  Forget-me  not. 
Chorus. — For  dear  Lake  Erie's,  &c. 

A  few  remarks  on  early  pioneer 
life  were  made  by  President  Phillips 
and  Vice  President  Kellogg;  they 
briefly  recounted  the  labors  of  some 
of  the  early  settlers,  and  noted  the 
passing  away,  one  by  one,  of  their 
old  associates. 

On  motion  of  the  Secretary,  the 
following  named  gentleman,  to-wit : 
Wm.  Case,  D.  H.  Pease,  F.  Sears,  J. 
W.  Baker,  Giles  Boalt,  and  Daniel 
Miner,  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  prepare  for  the  annual  meeting  at 
Norwalk  in  June  next. 

The  President  returned  thanks  to 
the  citizens  of  Monroeville  for  their 
hospitality  on  the  occasion,  and  the 
audience  joined  in  singing  the  Dox- 
ology,  when  the  pioneers  adjourned 
to  meet  at  Norwalk,  on  the  second 
Wednesdav  of  June  next. 

Z.  PHILLIPS,  President. 

W.  C.  Allen,  Secretary. 


ANNUAL  MEETING,   1869. 

MORNING    SESSION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society 
convened  in  Fountain  Hall,  on 
Wednesda}^,  June  D,  at  11  o'clock  A. 
M.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Pres- 
ident Phillips,  assisted  by  Vice 
Presidents  NiLES,  Summers  and  Kel- 
logg; the  meeting  was  opened  by 
prayer  by  Rev.  T.  F.  Hildreth. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read  by  the  Secretary  an  (bund 
correct. 

Upon  call  of  Township  Historical 
Committees,  J.  H.  Niles,  from  Nor- 
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wich  Township,  reported  progress. 

The  Secretary  made  a  verbal  re- 
port of  the  operations  of  the  Society 
for  the  past  year,  and  the  success  of 
the  meetings  held  at  different  places. 
The  membership  of  the  Society  has 
increased  about  one  hundred  during 
tho  year.  The  Pioneer  for  the  year 
1869  is  not  yet  published,  but  it  is 
expected  to  appear  in  September 
next. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  reads 
as  follows : 


Due  from  the  former  Treasurer, 
Received  from  new  membership, 


$54  57 

.   27 


Total $81  57 

Paid  expenses,  as  per  report,  $27  90 
To  be  collected  from  former 
Treasurer, 54  57-82  47 

The  following  persons,  viz :  O. 
Jenney,  F.  Sears,  A.  Porter,  I.  T. 
Reynolds,  C.  Beardsley,  P.  Comstock 
and  D.  G.  Baker,  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  report  names  for  offi- 
cers of  the  Society,  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  Constitution  was  read,  and 
six  persons  became  members  of  the 
Society;  after  some  announcements 
and  preliminary  business,  the  Socie- 
ty adjourned  for  dinner. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

After  recess,  came  the  exhibition 
of  relics;  the  following  were  shown: 

By  Miss  E.  S.  Kinney,  of  Norwalk, 
an  embroidered  linen  counterpane, 
made  by  Mrs.  Keziah  Davis,  of  Long- 
Island,  about  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-five  years  ago,  or  in  1731 ;  tlie  en- 
tire work  was  done  by  Mrs.  D.,  in 
bright  and  permanent  colors;  it  was, 
during  the  Kevolutionary  war,  bur- 
ied, for  concealment  from  the  en- 
emy; tliis  piece  of -work  was  the 
admiration  of  all  present,  especially 
the  ladies. 

By  Mrs.  P.  Reding,  of  Norwalk,  a 
pair  of  small  linen  stockings,  worn 
i3y  her  father,  Luke  Keeler,  when  he 
was  an  infant,  in  1T70 ;  also,  the 
wedding    stockings    of    said    Luke 


Keeler,  worn  by  him  in  1793  ;  these 
last  w^ere  a  fine  article. 

By  S.  P.  Towne,  of  Norwalk,  an 
infant's  shoe,  made  in  the  year  1764, 
at  Rowley,  Essex  Co.,  Mass.,  by 
Samuel  Brockelbank,  for  the  grand- 
mother of  the  exhibitor.  Miss  Betsy 
Brockelbank. 

By  Samuel  Thompson,  of  Fremont, 
who  was  present  at  th'e  meeting,  a 
coat  worn  by  him  in  the  war  of  1812, 
in  which  he  served  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  close,  having 
been  engaged  in  several  battles ; 
also  a  musket  ball,  with  which  he 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Chip- 
pewa ;  this  ball  passed  through  his 
neck  from  the  front  side,  and  lodged 
in  the  back  part,  from  which  it  was 
extracted  by  the  surgeon  of  the 
army. 

By  Mrs.  E.  F.  Pond,  of  Olena,  an 
infant's  shoe,  one  hundred  years  old, 
made  for  and  worn  by  Mary  Rogers, 
of  Fishkill,  Duchess  County,  New 
York,  in  1769 ;  she  was  the  mother 
of  D.  P.  Pond,  of  Olena;  also  a  set 
of  shoe-buckles,  eighty  years  old, 
worn  by  the  same  person,  when  a 
young  lady;  she  died  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  son,  above  named,  in 
1855,  aged  eighty-six  years ;  also  a 
copy  of  the  Methodist  Magazine,  for 
1825,  and  two  copies  of  the  Christian 
Advocate,  for  1836 ;  these  last  were 
presented  to  the  Society. 

The  committee  on  nomination  of 
officers  reported  as  follows  : 

For  President,  Z.  Phillips,  Berlin. 
For  Vice  Presidents,  John  H.  Niles, 
Norwich  ;  Benjamin  Summers,  Ver- 
million; Martin  Kellogg,  Bronson ; 
Hosea  Townsend,  New  London; 
Philo  Wells,  Vermillion. 

Corresponding  Secretaries,  P.  N. 
Schuyler,  Norwalk;  F.  D.  Parish, 
Sandusky. 

Recording  Secretary,  W.  C.  Allen, 
Norwalk. 

Treasurer,  F.  Sears,  Norwalk. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  re- 
ceived, and  committee  discharged ; 
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and  on  further  motion,  all  of  the 
above  named  were  duly  elected. 

Judge  Summers  spoke  of  the  de- 
cease of  the  Biographer,  Judge  S.  C. 
Parker,  and  suggested  the  election 
of  a  new  one  to  fdl  the  place ;  on 
motion  of  P.  N.  Schuyler,  Judge 
Summers  was  chosen  as  Biographer; 
it  was  also  voted  that  the  same  com- 
mittee for  last  year  on  publication 
ot  the  Pioneer,  be  continued  this 
year. 

The  President  returned  his  thanks 
to  the  Society  for  the  honor  con- 
ferred on  him,  and  continuing  his 
remarks,  briefly  reviewed  his  early 
settlement  on  the  Firelands,  relating 
some  incidents  connected  therewith. 

Pioneer  speeches  and  stories  fol- 
lowed, from  J.  H.  Niles,  of  Norwich  ; 
Philo  Wells,  of  Vermillion ;  Martin 
Kellogg,  of  Bronson ;  Samuel  Thomp- 
son, ot  Fremont;  Clement  Beards- 
ley,  of  Vermillion,  and  Hosea  Town- 
send,  of  New  London;  they  briefly 
recounted  the  trials  of  the  early  pio- 
neers, and  related,  also,  many  amus- 
ing incidents  ;  as  no  report  could  be 
taken  down,  the  Society  lose  the 
permanent  benefit  of  such  matters 
of  history,  but  the  interest  of  hear- 
ing them  related  is  ever  the  same  ; 
it  is  always  unabated. 

Kev.  T.  F.  I-lildreth  was  called 
upon,  and  responded  in  a  few  well 
chosen  remarks,  giving  a  sketch  of 
the  settlement  of  his  father's  family, 
in  Fairfield,  in  1833;  then  followed 
a  well  deserved  encomium  upon  the 
early  settlers  and  faithful  workers  of 
this  country,  appealing  to  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  today,  to  train  up 
their  children  to  honor  and  respect 
old  age. 

Mr.  Beebe,  an  old  settler  and  resi- 
dent in  Elyria,  was  called  upon  by 
the  President,  and  responded  in 
greeting  the  Society,  and  rejoiced 
that  he  was  able  to  attend  one  of  its 
meetings;  he  settled  in  Elyria,  in 
1815,  and,  in  1817,  in  this  town,  ob- 
tained a  license  to  keep  tavern  in 
9. 


Elyria;  had  been  identified  with 
the  mail  service  for  many  years,  be- 
tween Cleveland  and  Lower  Sandus- 
ky, (now  Fremont);  came  from 
home,  to-day,  in  one  hour,  while  his 
stages  formerly  took  twenty-four 
hours  for  the  same  trip. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Skellenger,  of  New  Lon- 
don, invited  the  Society  to  hold  its 
next  meeting  at  that  place;  but  on 
motion  of  O.  Jenney^  the  President, 
Vice  President  Kellogg  and  Secre- 
tary Allen  were  constituted  a  com- 
mittee to  fix  the  place  of  holding  the 
nexc  meeting,  after  duly  consulting 
citizens  from  other  places. 

On  call  of  the  President  for  Pio- 
neers who  had  been  settled  on  the 
Firelands  for  fifty  years  and  upward, 
about  fifty  persons  responded  by 
rising  to  their  feet ;  indeed,  the  Old 
Pioneers  were  well  represented  at 
this  meeting. 

On  motion  of  P.  N.  Schuyler,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Sons 
ot  Temperance,  for  the  use  of  their 
Hall,  on  this  occasion. 

The  audience  joined  .  in  singing 
"Praise  God,  from  Whom  all  bless- 
ings flow,"  and  were  then  dismissed 
by  the  President. 

Z.  PHILLIPS,  President. 

W.  C.  Allen,  Secretary. 


QUARTERLY  MEETING,  1869. 

FIRELANDS   PIONEER     SOCIETY. 
MORNING    SESSION. 

The  first  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
the  above  named  Society,  for  the 
current  year,  convened  in  the  new 
Town  Hall,  at  New  London,  on  Wed- 
nesday, Sept.  8,  1869,  at  11  o'clock 
A.  M.,  President  Z.  Phillips  in  the 
Chair,  assisted  by  Vice  Presidents 
J.  H.  Niles,  Hosea  Townsend  and 
Philo  Wells. 

While  the  audience  was  assem- 
bling, the  Union  Brass  Band,  under 
the  direction  ot  T.  Belden,   Esq.,  of 
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Wellington,  gave  several  airs ;  a 
band  of  fifes  and  drums  also  added 
to  the  musical  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme on   the  occasion. 

The  President  then  introduced  the 
Rev.  H.  F.  Sage,  of  Huntington,  a 
patriarch  of  nearly  seventy  v^inters, 
who  opened  the  exercises  by  prayer. 
He  was  followed  by  a  Quartette 
Olub,  with  organ  accompaniment, 
who  gave  the  song  "One  Hundred 
Years  Ago." 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  min- 
utes, and  no  objection  being  offered, 
or  alteration  suggested,  they  were 
considered  approved.  The  reading 
of  the  Constitution  was  followed  by 
the  addition  of  thirty  new  members 
to  the  Society.  The  Quartette  gave 
the  song  of  '^A  1000  Years,"  and  the 
Society,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Marshal  of  the  Day,  formed  in  pro- 
cession and  marched  to  Barrett's 
Hall  for  dinner,  in  the  following  or- 
der, viz:  Officers  of  the  Society,  pre- 
ceded by  the  Band ;  Pioneers,  75 
years  of  age  and  over;  Pioneers  65 
years  of  age  and  over;  Pioneers  who 
had  been  on  the  Firelands  thirty 
years  and  over;  Citizens  in  general. 
The  crowd  was  so  great  that  it  was 
with  much  trouble  the  tables  were 
reached,  but  when  they  were,  every 
one  easily  found  his  place,  and  the 
vast  quantity  of  excellent  eatables 
began  to  disappear  rapidly.  None 
are  so  hungry  as  Pioneers,  and  no 
dinners  are  so  good  as  i:)ioneer  din- 
ners. 

AFTERNOON     SKSSION. 

The  vast  compan^^,  numbering 
from  800  to  1000,  again  began  to  fiU 
up  the  I'own  Hall,  which  was  soon 
packed  in  every  nook  and  corner, 
stairways  and  all,  and  yet  many  were 
unable  to  get  in.  The  Band  enliv- 
ened the  people  by  one  of  their 
best,  and  the  Quartette  Club  gave 
the  song  "A  Hundred  Years  to 
Come." 

The  President  announced  Dr.  A. 


D.  Skellenger,  as  Historian,  who  oc- 
cupied the  next  hour  and  a  half  with 
a  history  of  the  origin  of  the  Fire- 
lands,  in  brief,  and  a  full  account  of 
the  settlement  of  New  London,  in 
in  ijarticular.  The  paper  was  filled 
with  anecdotes  of  the  early  settlers, 
some  of  whom  were  then  present, 
and  who  seemed  to  live  over  again 
the  years  of  long  ago,  as  they  list- 
ened to  the  speaker. 

The  exhibition  of  relics  came  next, 
and  the  folio  wing  w^ere  shown :  Pre- 
sented to  the  Society  by  Dr.  A.  D. 
Skellenger,  of  New  London,  a  medi- 
cal work,  entitled  "The  Endinburgh 
New  Dispensatory,"  printed  in  Phila- 
delphia, 1796.  By  Mrs.  L.  Barnes,  of 
New  London,  a  piece  of  printed  linen 
bed-balance,  bought  before  the  Rev- 
olutionary War,  of  some  traders  on 
the  Island  of  Manhattan,  (now  the 
city  of  New  York.) 

Exhibited  by  W.  H.  Howard,  of 
Kochester,  a  Gridiron,  on  which  the 
first  loaf  of  bread  was  baked  in  the 
township  of  Huntington,  in  the  year 
1818 ;  also,  a  fancy  colored  linen 
pocket  handkerchief,  very  old;  three 
linen  towels,  one  made  by  Sarah 
Kelsey,  (grandmother  of  Mrs.  H.) 
in  1789,  one  in  1797,  and  the  last  by 
Mrs.  Howard  in  1836,  when  she  was 
only  twelve  years  old;  also,  a  small 
pewter  salt  cellar,  more  than  100 
years  old.  By  C.  E.  Manchester, 
Editor  of  New  London  Times,  the 
uniform  and  sword  of  a  Fife  Major 
in  the  Connecticut  militia,  worn  by 
his  father  fifty  years  ago  ;  also,  the 
claw  of  an  enormous  lobster  caught 
in  Long  Island  Sound,  which,  from 
the  size  of  the  claw  must  have  been 
over  four  feet  long.  B}^  Harvey 
Sackett,  of  Buggies,  an  old  fashioned  \ 
bush-hook,  owned  by  Samuel  Eldred  | 
(father-in-law  of  Mr.  S.)  in  Connec- 
ticut more  than  50  years  ago,  it  hav- 
ing been  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Sackett  for  30  years.  By  Samuel 
Teller,  of  Greenwich,  a  lot  of  old 
books,  consisting  of   an  ancient  As- 
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tronomy  and  Geography,  published 
in  1765,  a  Bible  of  1769,'  the  Psalms 
of  David,  1789,   the   Schoolmaster's 
Assistant,    1806,   and    old   almanacs 
from  1830  to  1844  inclusive.    By  Mrs. 
Kowley,   of   New  London,   a  linen 
bed-spread,  spun  and  woven  by  her 
mother,  Lucy  Munson,  daughter  of 
Dea.  John  Munson,  of  Milton,  Con- 
necticut, in  1789  ;  this  was  a  valuable 
article.     By  Mrs.  Lucmda  Slaymarj, 
of  New   London,   a    Bible   over  50 
years  old,  and  a  common   earthern 
sugar  bo^vl  over  40  years   old.     By 
Eliza  Burnett,    of  New    London,  a 
highly  colored  printed  cotton  shawl, 
which   was  formerly    purchased  for 
her    mother,    Susannah    Eaton,    in 
Maine,  about    100    years    ago.    By 
Mrs.  Sally  Heiiienway,  of  New  Lon- 
don, a  housewife  made  and  owned 
by    her    great-grand-mother,    more 
than  100  years   ago.     By  Mrs.  Kufus 
Sheldon,  of  Greenwich,  a  brass  pep- 
per-box owned  by  her  grand-mother 
111  years   ago.    By  S.  P.  North,  of 
New  London,    a   four-dollar   Conti- 
nental Note,  1776,  and  a  large  pew- 
ter platter,   brought  from   England 
by  the  North  family,  at  the   settle- 
ment of  Stonington,  Conn.,  in  1638, 
being  now  nearly  250  years  old.    By 
Hannah    Whitford,  of  East  Clarks- 
field,  a  white    embroidered    cotton 
shawl,  now  upward  of  80  years  old. 
By  Geo.  Hofstatter,  of  New  London, 
a  set  of  spoon  molds,  200  years  old, 
and  two  pewter  spoons  recently  cast 
in  the  same.    By  Frank  Salisbury,  ol 
Greenwich,  a  piece  of  petrified  Stag 
horn,  now  about  one   foot  long ;  an 
excellent  specimen   of  petrifaction. 
By  Dr.  Geo.  Kester,  of  New  London, 
part  of  a  set  of  silver  ear-rings  and 
brooches,  dug  up  by  him,  some  time 
since,  in  Eichland  county  ;  they  un- 
doubtedly  belonged  to  the   Abori- 
gines.   By  Hiram  Tanner,  of  Roch- 
ester, a  small  broad-ax,   now  about 
70  years  old,  and  which  was  used  in 
the  State   of  New  York  to  hew  out 
the  first  hundred  plow  beams  ever 


made  for  Wood's  plow.  By  B.  H. 
Fanning,  of  New  London,  a  wooden 
rumlet,  or  jug,  which  is  as  good  as 
new,  although  it  has  been  in  con- 
stant use  in  the  family  of  Mr.  F.  and 
his  ancestors  for  more  than  60  years. 
By  Sherman  Smith,  of  Clarksfield, 
an  old-fashioned  semicircular  grain- 
fan,  for  cleaning  or  winnowing  dif- 
ierent  kinds  of  grain,  and  first  used 
^ibout  52  years  ago. 

The  Brass  Band  again  enlivened 
the  exercises  by  some  good  music, 
after  which  the  President  introduced 
the  Rev.  D.  C.  Howard,  pastor  of 
Church  of  Tiffin,  who  deliv- 
ered an  excellent  address, "  though 
occup3^ing  only  about  twenty  min- 
utes in  its  delivery.  At  its  close,  on 
motion  of  the  Secretary,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  extended  to  Messrs. 
Howard  and  Skellenger,  for  their 
addresses,  and  copies  were  requested 
for  publication  in  the  Pioneer ;  and 
on* motion  of  the  same  gentleman  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements  and  to 
\  he  citizens  generally  for  their  boun- 
tiful hospitalities  extended  to  the 
Pioneers  on  this  occasion. 

A  Committee  of  two  from  each 
township  on  the  Firelands  was  ap- 
pointed to  canvass  for  the  next  vol- 
ume of  the  Pioneer.  Said  Commit- 
tee is  as  follows. 

Ruggles,  Harvey  Sackett, Mc- 

Cready. 

New  London,  A.  D.  Skellenger,  A. 
Porter. 

Greenwich,  A.  D.  Jenney,  Robert 
Griffin. 

Fitcliville,  J.  C.  Curtiss,  R.  S. 
Miles. 

Ripley,  F.  C.  Payne,  A.  Frayer. 
Fairfield,  11.  L.    Moulton,  Ichabod 
B.  Hoyt, 

New  Haven,  F.  M.  Cliapman,  A. 
York. 

Greenfield,  E.*  C.  Parsons,  Levi 
Piatt. 

Richmond,  W.  A.  Keesey,  D. 
Svveetland. 
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Norwich,  Nelson  Murray,  E.  W. 
Gilson. 

Sherman,  Lovell  McCrillis,  A  Ray- 
mond. 

Lyme,  J.   8.  Pierce,  E.   O.  Merry. 

Peru,  Chauncey  Woodruff,  H. 
Adams: 

Ridgefield,  James  Green,  A.  R. 
Marsh. 

Bronson,  J.  H.  Sterling,  N.  8. 
Hakes. 

Norwalk,  F.  Sears,  O.  Jennev. 

Hartland,  F.  R.  Waldron,  0.  IL 
Jackson. 

Townsend,  W.  T.  Bowen,  Harlow 
House. 

Clarksfield,  M.  C.  Furlong,  Sher- 
man Smith. 

Wakeman,  E.  J.  Bunco,  John 
Strong. 

Florence,  J ohnathan  Ward,  Homer 
Brooks. 

Vermillion,  Jas.  Cuddeback,  W. 
H.  Crane. 

Milan,  Seth  Jennings,  V.  Bever- 
stock. 


Huron,  Wilbor  &  Brooks. 

Berlin,  Z.  Phillips,  Wm.  Tillinghast. 

Oxford,  A.  W.  Prout. 

Portland,  Dr.  A.  H.  Agard,  Geo. 
J.  Anderson. 

Groton,  Isaac  McKesson,  E.  Bemis. 

Margaret ta,  Judge  Fowler. 

Perkins,  D.  B.  Taylor. 

Kelley's   Island,  Addison   Kelley. 

Dan  bury,  John  Kelley. 

On  account  ot  the  lateness  of  the 
liour,  the  Society  were  unable  to 
listen  to  a  short  address  from  the 
Rev.  H.  P.  Sage,  of  Huntington, 
who  was  expected  to  address'us,  and 
who  kindly  tendered  the  use  of  his 
manuscript  that  the  Society  might 
publish  the  same. 

Without  further  proceedings,  the 
President  declared  th6  Society  ad- 
journed, to  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
officers. 

Z.  Phillips,  President. 
W.  0.  Allen,  Sec'y. 


BIOGRAPHICAL— DR.  DANIEL  TILDEN. 


DANIEL  TILDEN,  M.  D. 

Another  pioneer  has  gone.  An- 
other of  those  whose  lives  are  a  ]3art 
ofourearl}^  history,  and  one  wdiose 
long  life  bound  together  generations 
of  men,  has  finished  his  labors  and 
gone  to  his  rest.  That  Jie  labored 
long,  untiringly  and  well,  is  the  tes- 
timony of  hundreds  who  have  grown 
up  around  him  from  their  infancy 
almost  to  old  age.  There  are  men 
among  us  to-day  who  breathed  their 
first  breath  in  his  hands  who  are 
now  in  middle  life,  and  some  who 
are  well  down  the  s^inset  slope  of 
the  journey. 

Dr.  Daniel  Tilden  was  born  Au- 
gust 11),  1788,  in  the  village  of  Leban- 
on, Grafton  County,  New  Hampshire. 


He  was  named  after  his  uncle.  Colo- 
nel Daniel  Tilden,  of  Revolutionary 
lame.  His  father,  with  lour  broth- 
ers, served  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  all  Avere  taken  prisoners,  and 
all  came  out  of  the  struggle  with 
honorable  scars. 

The  Doctor  Avas  educated  at  the 
public  schools  in  his  native  town 
until  ten  years  of  age,  when  his  fath- 
er, who  was  a  merchant  in  Lebanon, 
removed  to  Whitestown,  New  York, 
and  settled  on  a  farm.  Here  Daniel 
was  educated  as  a  farm-er  in  the 
summer,  where  he  doubtless  ^  re- 
ceived much  of  the  physical  vigor 
which  in  after  life  enabled  him  to 
endure  the  arduous  labors  which  he 
experienced  in   the  practice   of  his 
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profession  in  a  new  country.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  seasons  he  attended 
school  until  sventeen  years  of  age, 
when,  tiirough  the  business  misfor- 
tunes of  his  father,  Daniel  was 
thrown  '  upon  his  own  resources. 
Having  by  his  own  exertions  been 
enabled  lo  put  a  little  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  having  received  a  liter- 
ary degree  from  Clinton  College, 
New  York,  he  selected  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine  as  a  calling  worthy 
of  his  endeavors,  and  entered  the 
office  of  Dr.  Joseph  White, of  Cherry 
Valley,  in  1807. 

Failing  in  health,  he  traveled 
during  the  summer  and  fall  of  the 
same  year,  and  then  returned  to  the 
office  of  Drs.  White  &  Capron,  where 
he  continued  his  readings  and  recit- 
ations until  May,  ISOIJ,  when  he  at- 
tended his  first  course  of  medical 
lectures  at  Fairfiield,  New  York, 
where  he  continued  his  studies  until 
the  Spring  of  1811.  During  the  Sum- 
mer and  Fall  of  1811  he  continued 
his  studies  under  the  tutelage  of, 
and  practiced  with  Dr.  Scott  "Hast- 
ings, a  physician  of  celebrity,  when 
he  entered  Dartmouth  College,  and 
received  his  degree  of  M.  D.  in  the 
Spring  of  1812.  During  the  same 
year  he  was  examined  by  the  State 
Board  of  Regents  for  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  session  at  Albany,  and 
received  a  diploma  from  that  body 
of  medical  men.  In  the  year  1827 
he  also  reseived  an  honorary  degree 
from  the  Berkshire  Medical  College 
of  Massachusetts. 

On  April  10,  1814,  he  married 
Nancy  Drake,  a  sister  of  Colonel  C. 
F.  Drake,  now  in  Government  em- 
ploy on  Green  Island,  and  formerly 
an  old  resident  of  this  city. 

In  the  spring  of  1817,  having  been 
charmed  with  the  wonderful  stories 
of  the  "Far  West,"  he  arranged  a 
wagon  train,  and  started  from  Cas- 
inova.  New  York,  for  the  Firelands. 
Alter  a  long  and  tedious  journey  he, 
with  his  family   and   others,  crossed 


the  Huron  river  on  the  8d  of  July, 
and  on  the  next  day  completed  the 
journey  and  settled  at  a  point  on  the 
prairies,  now  known  as  Cooke's  Cor- 
ners. Many  of  his  old  friends  and 
survivors  will  recall  the  ent^iusiasm 
with  which  he  used  to  speak  of  the 
beauties  of  the  prairies,  as  he,  for 
the  first  time,  looked  over  them,  on 
the  morning  of  that  national  birth- 
day. Enamored  as  he  was  by  the 
fertih'ty  of  the  boundless  acres, 
which  were  spread  around  him,  so 
beautifully  blanketed  to  his  vision,  it 
is  not  strange  that  he  invested  large- 
ly in  lands.  A  purchase  of  two 
thousand  acres  of  such  lands  seemed 
a  fortune  to  one  accustomed  to  the 
more  barren  lands  of  the  East;  but 
a  little  experience  taught  him  that 
the  income  was  inversely  to  the 
size  of  the  farm,  and  with  hundreds 
of  others,  he  soon  found  himself 
"land-poor." 

*  In  1825  he  removed  to  Norwalk, 
Huron  Connty,  and  taking  into  part- 
nership Dr.  William  F.  Kitteredge, 
from  Massachusetts,  who  is  still  a 
resident  of  Norwalk,  devoted  himself 
to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery. 

He,  at  this  time,  had  become 
largely  known,  and  often  rode  over 
the  then  sparsely  settled  country 
long  distances,  to  attend  to  profes- 
sional calls,  even  in  adjacent  coun- 
ti'^s. 

One  evening  the  Doctor  was 
called  upon  by  the  chief  of  the  Sen- 
ecas,  then  located  near  where  Tiffin 
now  stands,  to  go  at  once  and  see 
his  son,  very  ill  of  a  pleurisy.  He 
mounted  his  horse  and  followed  the 
lead  of  the  old  chief,  as  he  led  the 
way  along  the  trail  through  the  for- 
ests, in  the  dark  of  the  night,  until 
they  reached  the  hut  where  the  roy- 
al patient  awaitjed  the  coming  of  the 
white  man's  medicine  man.  All 
possible  speed  was  made  on  the  part 
of  the  anxious  chief  and  fatiier,  witli 
the  white  mail's  doctor;  but  they  ar- 
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rived  too  late.  After  the  father  left 
the  son's  disease  grew  so  much 
worse  that  the  red  man's  doctor  was 
called  to  his  relief.  "With  nothing 
to  guide  him  but  the  empirical  fact 
that  the  local  abstraction  of  blood 
sometimes  gave  relief,  the  red  man's 
doctor  took  the  bottom  out  of  a  pow- 
der-horn and,  after  scarifying  the 
surface  over  the  seat  of  pain,  placed 
the  open  end  of  the  horn  over  the 
bleeding  scratches,  and  with  his 
mouth  over  the  small  opening  in 
the  tip  of  the  instrument,  drew  a 
horn  full  of  blood.  This  rude  mode 
of  cupping  had  so  relieved  the  pa- 
tient that  the  doctor,  when  he  ar- 
rived, had  but  little  to  do,  and,  after 
taking  a  little  rest,  he  started  for 
home.  When  he  reached  there  he 
found  drawn  up  before  his  door  a 
little  Indian  cart  loaded  with  100 
pounds  of  maple  sugar  as  his  honor- 
arium for  services  rendered  a  royal 
family. 

In  1828  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  and  being  re-elected,  held 
the  position  until  1835.  In  1839  he 
left  Norwalk  and  came  to  Sandusky 
where  he  continued  in  the  practice 
of  medicine  until  some  two  years 
before  his  death,  when  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  obliged  him  to  give  up 
entirely  what  they  had  from  time 
to  time  forced  him  to  relinquish  in 
part.  Thus  at  the  age  of  nearly  four 
score  years  he  threw  off  the  i^rofes- 
sional  mantle  which  he  had  worn  for 
nearly  sixty  years,  doing  meantime 
an  amount  of  professional  labor 
greater  than  most  other  men  could 
have  endured. 

He  was  for  several  years  Presi- 
dent of  the  Erie  County  Medical  So- 
ciety; and  for  a  series  of  years  was 
its  delegate  in  the  Ohio  State  Med- 
ical Society ;  was  also  its  delegate 
to  the  American  Medic;il  Associa- 
tion and  elected  as  one  of  the  Yice 
Presidents  of  that  body  in  1851.  In 
1857,  at  its  session  it  this  city,  he 
was  elected  President  of  the  Ohio 


State  Medical  Society.  In  1856  he 
was  made  an  honorary  member  of 
the  New  York  Medical  Society. 

Such  is  an  outline  view  of  the 
more  prominent  landmarks  along 
the  pathway  of  a  protracted  and 
most  busy  life.  A  man  of  broad 
views  and  keen  discernment,  he 
took  extended  out-looks,  was  always 
emphatic  in  his  opinions  and  bold  in 
their  advocacy. 

As  a  husband  and  a  father  he  was 
always  devoted,  affectionate,  kind 
and  indulgent.  In  his  treatment  of 
the  sick  was  always  attentive  and 
faithful  in  his  efforts,  hoijeful,  rich 
in  expedients  and  repartee;  often- 
times curing  his  patients  with  pleas- 
ant and  hopeful  promises  where 
medicine  alone,  would  have  failed, 
esteeming  it  better,  as  he  once  told 
the  writer,  that  a  patient  should  die 
in  good  humor,  than  to  be  frightened 
to  death  by  the  length  of  his  doctor's 
face. 

He  was  always  assiduous  in  his  at- 
tentions to  the  sick,  oftentimes 
spending  hours  day  and  night  by  the 
bedside,  observing  symptoms,  ad- 
ministering medicines  himself  and 
noting  their  operation  and  the 
changing  condition  of  the  patient, 
at  the  same  time  giving  largely  of 
cheerful  encouragement.  It  seemed 
to  be  a  labor  of  love  with  him  to 
give  his  services  to  the  very  poor. 
He  not  only  felt  it  a  duty  to  see  that 
the  poor  man  had  the  best  atten- 
tions he  could  bestow,  but  seemed 
to  take  pleasure  in  watching  him 
with  extra  care  and  w^ould  often 
himself  procure  and  pa^^  for  the 
medicines  which  the  poor  man  could 
not  pay  for.  He  once  said  he  liked 
to  attend  the  poor  man  who  never 
expected  to  pay  for  his  services  as 
he  felt  at  liberty  to  visit  him  as  often 
as  he  liked.  To  the  colored  poor  he 
gave  especial  attentions. 

Naturally  liberal  and  humanita- 
rian in  his  views  and  having  an  ab- 
horrence of  oppression  and  injustice 
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exercised  by  the  stronger  over  a 
weaker  part}^,  he  very  early  became 
anti-slavery  in  his  political  convic- 
tions, and  was  especially  liberal  in 
his  professional  administrations  to 
the  colored  poor,  lie  was  lor  thirty- 
five  years  an  out-spoken  advocate  of 
the  right  of  the  slave  to  freedom, 
and  never  omitted  to  improve  an  op- 
portunity to  plead  his  case*  at  the 
bar  of  public  opinion  when  to  do  so 
was  both  unpopular  and  even  hazard- 
ous. During  the  last  years  of  his 
life  the  recollection  of  his  efforts  to 
befriend  the  poor  and  the  enslaved 
race,  and  the  thought  that  he  had 
lived  to  see  the  colored  man  free, 
gave  him  great  pleasure  and  he 
often  alluded  to  these  things  with 
tears  of joy. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1868,  on 
the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Mills,  his 
daughter,  he  greeted  a  large  party  of 
his  old  friends  who  came  in  to  cele- 
brate his  80th  birth-day.  His  health 
continued  good  for  a  man  of  his 
years  until  the  last  of  December  fol- 
lowing, when  he  was  taken  rather 
severely  ill,  and  from  that  time  on 
until  death  relieved  him  of  the 
burdens  of  life,  he  was  a  great  suffer- 
er. He  rarely  admitted  through  his 
protracted  illness  that  he  suffered 
much  physical  pain,  but  his  mental 
condition  was  strangely  peculiar, 
and  with  the  helplessness  which 
grew  upon  him  with    each  passing 


month,  he  was  often  heard  to  ex- 
claim that  he  was  miserable,  and 
longer  life  was  undesirable  to  him, 
and  although  sometimes  impatient 
for  delivery  from  his  sufferings,  yet 
in  his  reflective  moments  he  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  submit  in 
resignation  and  abide  his  time  with- 
out a  murmur. 

As  the  warm  days  of  spring  came, 
he  seemed  to  decline  in  strength, 
and  without  the  intervention  of  any 
active  disease  he  gradually  failed 
until  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of 
May,  1870,  he  sank  away  and  (lied 
without  a  struggle,  in  the*^  82d  year  of 
his  age. 

All  that  the  most  devoted  affec- 
tion could  do  to  render  his  last  days 
comfortable,  was  done,  and  it  was  a 
most  afflictive  thought  to  those  who 
were  exhausting  ever}^  human  re- 
source for  his  comfort,  that  he  who 
had  done  so  much  for  the  relief 
of  others  should  himself  be  so  un- 
comfortable despite  all  the  atten- 
tion which  devoted  affection  could 
bestow. 

The  burial  obsequies  took  place 
from  his  late  home  on  Hancock 
street,  Sandusky,  on  Tuesday,  May 
10,  under  the  direction  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Fraternity  of  this  city.  The 
remains  were  followed  by  the  family 
and  relatives — the  physicians  of  the 
city — and  a  large  concourse  of 
friends  from  the  city  and  vicinity. 
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HISTORICAL  ADDRESS. 

Read  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  of  the  Firelands, 
September  8th,  1869,  at  New  London. 


BY  A.  SKELLEISTGER,  M.  D. 


Mr.  President,  Members,  Ladies 
AND  Gentlemen:— In  attempting  to 
discharge  the  assigned  duties  of  His- 
torian on  this  very  interesting  and 
important  occasion,  after  briefly  re  ■ 
fei ring  to  a  few  events,*  as  connect- 
ing links,  uniting  us  and  our  titles 
to  the  past,  my  remarks  will  princi- 
pally be  confined  to  New  London, 
and  that  part  which  is  now  included 
within  the  incorporated  limits. 

All  persons  and  places  naturally 
date  back  to  some  illustrious  trans- 
actions of  the  world's  record.  So  we 
of  the  Firelands,  connect  ourselves 
with  the  "Connecticut  Western  Re- 
serve ;"  the  Reserve  to  the  State  of 
Connecticut ;  the  State,  to  the  Plym- 
outh Council;  and  the  Council  to 
the  English  Crown.  To  a  few  of 
these  dates  I  will  very  briefly  direct 
your  memories.  The  Plymouth 
Council  of  New  England  was  char- 
tered by  King  James  the  First,  in 
1620,  extending  between  40  and  48 
deg..  North  Latitude  from  Sea  to  Sea. 
In  1630  the  Plymouth  Council  grant- 
ed to  their  president,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  the  Southern  portion  of 
their  territory,  kfiown  as  Connecti- 
cut; and  he,  in  1681,  granted  the 
same  to  Lords  Say,  Seal  and 
Brooks,  and  their  associates;  whicli 
charter  was  ratified  by  King  Charles 
I.  upon  the  i)ayment  of  £16,000. 
These  lords  conveyed  their  title  and 
claim  to  a  Connecticut  Colony  who 


succeeded  in  obtaining  from  King 
Charles  II.  a  ratified  charter  on  the 
20th  day  of  April,  1662,  as  "Governor 
and  Company  of  the  English  Colony 
of  Connecticut."  Bounded  on  the 
north  by  Massachusetts,  south  by  the 
South  Sea,  or  41  deg.  North  Latitude, 
and  west  by  the  South  Sea  or  Pacific 
ocean.  But,  as  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  had  already  been  excepted 
from  this  immense  wilderness,  the 
"Connecticut  Colony"  were  content 
to  only  claim  all  the  territory  west 
of  the  Delaware  river,  and  west  be- 
tween 41  and  42  deg.  North  Lati- 
tude, as  far  as  the  Pacific  ocean. 
Within  this  belt  of  territory  the  As- 
sociation of  Connecticut  gentlemen 
obtained  the  "Susquehannah  pur- 
chase," extending  from  10  miles  east 
to  120  miles  west  of  the  Susquehan- 
nah river.  Soon  afterwards  another 
company,  "The  Delaware  Associa- 
tion," purchased  all  that  portion  of 
the  belt  beginning  on  the  east  at  the 
Delaware  river,  and  running  west  to 
the  Susquehannah  purchase.  The 
Susquehannah  Company  commenced 
to  survey  in  1T52 ;  the  Delaware  pur- 
chase in  1757.  These  two  purchases 
constitute  what  was  afterward  known 
in  the  history  of  early  western  set- 
tlements as  the  Wyoming  Country. 
About  1763,  and  down  to  1769  sev- 
eral unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  at  i)ernianent  settlements  in 
this    beautiful  valley;   the    Indians 
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either  killed,  or  drove  all  away. 
Forty  Connecticut  pioneers,  in  1769, 
made  a  permanent  settlement,  and 
erected  a  Fort,  afterward  known  to 
us  as  "Fort  Forty."  In  1774  the  Leg- 
islature of  Connecticut  exercised 
jurisdiction  over  the  Wyommg  Coun- 
try, and  named  the  settlements 
West-more-land,  and  annexed  it  to 
Litchfield  County,  Connecticut.  The 
inhabitants  of  Westmoreland  were 
represented  in  the  Legislature  of  the 
parent  State,  and  had  all  their  offi- 
cers appointed  over  them  by  the 
home  Legislature,  though"  separated 
several  hundreds  of  miles.  The  pop- 
ulation in  1778  was  2,300 ;  value 
£20,000. 

It  was  about  this  time  a  very  seri- 
ous difficulty  arose  concerning  title, 
between  the  people  of  Connecticut, 
and  what  were  called  "Border  Ruf- 
fians" of  Pennsylvania.  The  State 
of  Pennsylvania  claimed  the  terri- 
tory under  the  grant  of  1661  to  Sir 
William  Penn,  some  40  years  later 
than  the  charter  to  the  Plymouth 
Council  by  James  I.  Penn's  north- 
ern boundary  (by  mistake)  was  42 
degrees  North  Latitude,  which  com- 
pletely covered  the  Connecticut  ter- 
ritory. The  several  claimants  al- 
lowed contentious  litigations  and 
bitter  strifes  to  ripen  into  a  bloody, 
war.  The  British,  Pennsylvania  To- 
ries and  Indians  took  advantage  of 
the  war  among  the  settlers  and  the 
"Wyoming  Massacre,"  one  of  the 
most  horrible  of  Revolutionary  rec- 
ord, was  the  result.  The  question 
of  titles  (for  unpublished  reasons) 
by  commissioners,  appointed  by  Con- 
gress, was  given  to  Pennsylvania  in 
1782.  But,  after  this,  when  the  au- 
thorities of  Pennnsylvania  attempt- 
ed to  eject  the  people  of  Connecticut 
from  their  dearly  bought,  and  still 
worse,  dearly  defended  homes  they 
again  flew  to  arms ;  and  for  six  long 
years  this  once  beautiful  valley 
flowed  with  blood !  Connecticut  ac- 
quiesced in  the  decision  of  the  com- 
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missioners,  and  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1778  agreed  that  the 
"Yankees"  and  "Pennymites"  might 
live  in  peace. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut lost  all  her  territory  as  far 
west  as  the  west  line  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. In  1786,  September  14,  Con- 
necticut followed  the  example  of 
New  York,  Virginia,  and  some  other 
States,  and  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
General  Government  in  meeting  its 
heavy  liabilities,  all  of  her  western 
lands  lying  west  of  120  miles  west  of 
the  western  boundary  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, reservmg  this  120  miles  east  and 
west  by  about  72  miles  north  and 
south,  of  which  the  twelve  northern 
counties  of  Ohio  are  principally 
formed,  and  from  this  fact,  that  Con- 
necticut did  thus  reserve  from,  the 
United  States  this  tract  of  territory, 
it  took  the  name  of  "The  Connecticut 
Western  Reserve,"  com j)rising,  with- 
out measuring  much  of  Lake  Erie, 
3,300,000  across  of  land.  During  the 
Revolution  some  1,800  famlies  of  the 
towns  of  Fairfield,  Danbury,  Nor- 
walk,  New  Haven,  Greenwich  and 
New  London  suff'ered  severely  by 
heavy  losses  by  fire  and  other  causes 
resulting  from  the  invasion  by  the 
British,  and  as  a  part  recompense, 
the  State,  in  1792,  granted  a  half 
million  of  acres  to  be  divided  among 
the  sufFeres,  and  that  the  estate 
might  be  properly  managed,  the 
proprietors  were  incorporated,  in 
1796,  as  "The  Proprietors  of  the  half- 
million  acres  of  land  lying  south  of 
Lake  Erie ;"  another  title  was,  "The 
Suflerers'  one  half  million  acres  of 
land,"  now  known  as  the  Firelands 
of  the  Western  Reserve  ;  embracing 
all  of  Huron  and  Erie  Counties, 
Ruggles,  in  Ashland  County,  and 
Kelley's  Island.*  The  Firelands  were 


*  Danbury  in  Ottawa  County  was  origin- 
ally a  part  of  the  Firelands,  but  Kolley's 
Island  was  not,  See  Pioneer,  vol.  4,  pa^e 
30— Ed. 
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first  permanently  settled  at  Huron, 
by  John  Flemond  (or  Flemont),  a 
Canadian  Frenchman,  in  1790.  He 
had  an  American  native  for  his  wife, 
and  was  of  great  use  to  subsequent 
white  settlers,  on  account  of  his  fa- 
miliarity with  the  customs  of  the 
Indians.  He  lived  andf  died  on  his 
farm,  about  tw^o  miles  south  of  the 
mouth  of  Huron  River.  Tanner  and 
Downing  and  their  families  settled 
in  1807,  Jabez  Wright  in  1808.  be- 
tween 1806  and  1808  the  Firelands 
were  surveyed  and  laid  off  into  town- 
ships. 

NEW    LONDON     TOWNSHIP,     RANGE     20, 
TOWN  2. 

When  the  land  of  New  London 
township  came  into  market,  it  was 
owned  by  a  few  individuals,  having 
been  purchased  of  the  "Sufferers" 
for  trifling  sums  of  money.  Mr.  Al- 
mon  Ruggles  was  one  of  the  gener- 
al agents.  The  different  sections 
were  owned  as  follows  :  1st  section 
by  Nathaniel  Richards,  Samuel  Ma- 
thers and  Esther  Cleveland.  2d  and 
4th  sections  by  Nathaniel  Ledyard. 
3d  section  by  Nathaniel  Richards. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Ledyard, who  owned 
the  2d  and  4th  sections  of  this  town- 
ship, was  a  son  of  Colonel  William 
Ledyard,*  and  came  to  Ohio  intend- 
ing to  erect,  on  the  Vermillion  Riv- 
er in  Hartford  Township,  upon  400 
acres  now  owned  by  John  Ransom, 
a  mill  and  various  manufacturing 
machinery.  He  had  previously 
promised  by  flaming  hand-bills,  post- 
ed over  the  land  throughout  the 
State  of  New  York,   "that   the   first 

*  Thi8  Col.  Tvedyard  is  the  one  that  so 
bravely  (lefeiided  Fort  (xviswold,  whicli 
protected  tlie  city  of  New  London,  but 
bein^i^  finally  compelled  to  surrender  to 
Major  Bronitield,  a  toiy,  who  upon  enter- 
ino'  the  Fort  enquired  "Who  commands 
rhiR  garrison?"  Ledyard  replied,  "I  did, 
sir,  but  you  do  now,"'  at  the  same  time 
handing- him  his  sword.  Bronitield  imme- 
diately plunged  it  through  tlie  body  of 
Ledyard  to  the  liilt,  killing  him  upon"  the 
spot. 


forty  families   (twenty    in    each  of  J 
sections  two  and  four)  that  settled  \ 
on  his  land  in  New  London,   should 
have  a  deed  of  fifty  acres   as   a  gift, 
and  for  the  next  one  hundred  acres, 
one  dollar  per  acre,   and,   to   make 
this  latter  payment  as  light  as  possi- 
ble for  the  settlers,  to  take  of  them, 
at  his  mill  and  woolen  factory,  wheat, 
corn,  vv  ool  &c."    Before  this  was  ac- 
complished, he   was  taken  with  the  • 
fever  and  died  in   October,  1815,  at 
the  house  of  Almon  Ruggles,  at  Ver- 
milion.   He  left  a  large   number   of 
minor  children. 

A  few  of  the  settlers  made  an  ac- 
tual contract  with  Mr.  Ledyard,  and 
obtained  by  a  decree  of  Court,  a 
deed  of  fifty  acres.  Mr.  Hubbard, 
Mr.  Anderson  and  perhaps  one  or 
two  others,  were  among  the  lucky 
settlers  who  got  the  fifty  acres  as 
promised.  The  settlers  that  came 
to  the  fourth  section  under  the  ex- 
pectation of  getting  land  given  to 
them  all  failed,  as  no  personal  con 
tract  was  entered  upon  during  the 
life  of  Mr.  Ledyard,  and  the  admin- 
istrators repudiated.  The  early 
settlers  had  not  heard  of  Ledyard's 
death  before  they  came.  The  most 
of  them  were  related  to  each  other 
by  marriage  ties,  and  were  very 
poor;  too  poor  to  go  farther,  and  no 
money  with  which  to  go  back,  and 
most  of  them,  being  very  pious,  put 
their  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  having 
reached  what  to  them  had  been  the 
the  "promised  land,"  were  compelled 
to  remain  in  the  wilderness  nearl}^ 
lorty  years,  till  the  heirs  arrived  at 
majority,  before  they  could  get 
deeds  for  their  lands.  Many  became 
discouraged,  disheartened,  sold  out 
their  improvements  for  a  trifle,  and 
roamed  on,  almost  as  poor  as  the^^ 
came. 

FIRST  SETTLERS   OF  NEW  LONDON. 

Many  of  the  first  settlers  of  the 
township  have  been  noticed  in  the 
4th  volume  of  the  Fireland  Pioneer, 
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of  1863,  and  will  not  be  repeated  at 
this  time.  Solomon  Hubbard's  fam- 
ily was  with  some  others  omitted. 

Mr.  Hubbard  came  from  Livings- 
ton County,  New  York,  and  first 
stopped  at   Florence,  February  12, 

1816,  and  the  next  April  came  to 
this  place  and  settled  on  land  now 
owned  by  his  son  Holsey.  A  Mr. 
Nathan  Smith  had  previously  con- 
tracted with  Ledyard  for  it,  and 
Hubbard  went  on  this  lot  subject 
to  his  contract;  the  enforcement  of 
which  enabled  Hubbard  to  get  fifty 
acres  as  a  gift  of  settlement.  The  lit- 
tle lot  now  owned  by  Wm.  Prosser 
on  the  east  side  of  the  road  opposite 
his  house,  is  the  first  land  [one  acre] 
ever  deeded  to  an  actual  settler^  and 
that  was  deeded  to  William  Sweet. 
Solomon  Hubbard  and  Hosea  Town- 
send  were  the  next  two  that  got 
deeds,  theirs  for  50  acres,  and  were 
obtained  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Court. 

The  two  oldest  living  children  of 
New  London.  Joseph  B.,  son  of  Sol- 
omon Hubbard,  now  living  in  Cin- 
cinnati, is  the  oldest  living  white 
male  born  in  the  township  Aug.  27, 

1817.  Mrs.  Eunice  Knapp,  daughter 
of  I.  P.  Case,  is  tlie  oldest  white 
child  now  living;  now  resides  in  the 
village,  born  August  10, 1817.  The 
first  born  was  a  son  of  John  Hen- 
dryx,  born  Feb.  29,  1816  ;  it  lived 
only  a  few  months,  and  was  the  first 
death  in  the  township. 

THE  THREE  SMITH  BROTHERS, 

Sherman,  Austin  and  Major,  came 
to  this  place  in  November,  1815,  in 
company  with  I.  P.  Case,  Simeon 
Munson,  Mrs.  Porter,  and  their  fam- 
ilies, from  Ct,  though  at  this  time 
from  Springfield,  Clark  County,  Ohio. 
Sherman  was  the  oldest  boy,  and 
had  been  drafted  in  the  war  of  1812. 
Both  father  and  mother  were  dead, 
and  a  sister,  by  the  name  of  Betsey, 
had  been  bound  out  to  a  Mr.  French 
in  Springfield,  "thinking  it  would  be 


better  for  the  girl,"  as  the  poor  or- 
phan children  were  left  entirely  des- 
titute.    After  the  boys  came  to  this 
place  ihey  saw  harder  fare  than  many 
are  now  willing  to  believe.     I  have 
been  told  by  Major  that  for  days  all 
he  had  to  live  upon  was   leeks^  and 
for  years  he  had  no  garment  of  cloth- 
ing beside  those  made  of  buckskin; 
shirt,  pants  and  vest,  but  by  honest 
industry,  the  boys  managed  to  live. 
But  how  about  Betsey  ?  Word  came 
that  French  treated  her  very  badly, 
that  she   was  used  in   Ohio  as   the 
Blacks  were  in  Kentucky,  "a  little 
white  slave  girl."  Sherman  was  now 
about  twenty-two   years  of  age,  and 
he  had  seen  some  of  those  events  of 
war  that  make  men  brave.     He  re- 
solved to  recover  her.     He  went  to 
Clark    county,    kept    secreted    for 
three  days — an  opportunity  jjresent- 
ed— he   kidnapped    his    sister,    and 
with  his   stolen   treasure  made   his 
way  as  best  he  might  to  New  Lon- 
don.    Before  he  got  home,   French 
and  another  man  in  their  fury   had 
preceded   them !    Sherman  was   ar- 
rested and  taken  before  Esq.  Case. 
The  men  were  determined   to   take 
Betsey  back  with  them.   The  people 
were  greatly  excited   over   the  mat- 
ter, and  war  was   declared.    Mr.  T. 
Porter  informed  the  ,s:entlemen  that 
they  should  never  take  her  back  im- 
less  they  passed  over  his  dead  body! 
Reports  say  that  Esquire  Case  told 
Sherman  he  had  better  settle  it  ifhe 
could,  telling  him  tliat  "a  note  given 
wdiile  he  was  under  arrest  could  not 
be  collected."    A  note  for  |)100  was 
given  and  Betsey  was  allowed  to  re- 
main, but  the  note  was  never  after- 
ward heard  from.     A   few  years  la- 
ter [Sherman   had  in   the  meantime 
been    elected     the    first  Township 
Clerk]  while  all  were  from  home,  the 
house  was  burned  and  the  township 
records   and  all    the   furniture    and 
clothing  consumed.  Thus  again  were 
they  all  left  destitute.     But  the  no- 
ble pioneers  ceased  not  from  their 
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labors  day  or  night,  till  another 
house  was  up  for  the  Smith  family  to 
live  in !  Betsey  married  Zelotus 
Barritt  as  his  first  wife,  making,  it  is 
said,  one  of  the  best  women  of  this 
section  of  country.  Austin  died 
many  years  ago.  Shermaa  and  Ma- 
jor are  now  old  and  highly  respected 
citizens  of  Clarksfield.  Major  has 
one  daughter,  married  to  Mr.  Bar- 
num,  Sherman  has  four  married 
daughters,  Mrs.  B.  G.  Fanning,  Mrs. 
Esquire  Blackman,  Mrs,  Col.  George 
Bissel  and  Mrs.  A.  Fox — all  favora- 
bly known  to  us. 

History  of  a  few  of  the  events  and 
Biographyzation  of  some  of  the  First 
Settlers,  of  what  is  now  the  village 
of  New  London,  Ohio. 

A  narrative  of  this  portion  of  the 
4th  Section,  divides  itself  into  three 
quite  distinct  periods. 

First,  the  Pioneer  days,  from  the 
arrival  of  John  Cory's  famil}^  in  1816 
to  about  the  time  of  Henry  King's 
coming  in  1839. 

Second,  from  Kings's  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  C.  C.  &  C.  railroad,  and  the 
subsequent  incoriDoraton  of  the  vil- 
lage, in  1853. 

Third,  from  the  time  of  the  incor- 
poration to  the  present. 

Each  of  these  three  periods  have 
some  peculiar  characteristics. 

The  First  is  noted  for  hard  work, 
very  little  money,  much  poverty, 
hunger  and  suffering  at  times,  win- 
dows of  oiled  paper,  buck-skins,  and 
old  cotton  cloth,  and,  when  these 
were  wanting,  the  heads  of  some 
half-dozen  children  took  the  place, 
when  somebody  tried  to  drive  by  an 
ox  team,  bark  coverings  for  roofs, 
split  logs  for  floors,  no  carpets,  stools 
for  chairs,  spinning  wheels  for  pian- 
os, love,  kindness,  and  generous  so- 
cial equality,  as  entertainment  for 
guests.  This  period  also  includes 
the  mormon  religion  and  degrada- 
tion, from  June  1831  to  1831,  and 
iron  wedges  in  the  pocket  instead  of 
gold  and  silver. 
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The  Second  Period  is  noted  for 
great  personal  independence,  indi- 
vidual energy,  the  disappearance  of 
the  log  cabins,  the  erection  of  com- 
fortable frame  houses,  rag  carpets, 
in  a  few  instances,  paper  money  in 
the  pocket  instead  of  instruments 
for  splitting  wood.  In  short,  the 
time  when  most  persons  did  about 
as  they  pleased,  rushing  madly  and 
headlong  in  the  paths  for  riches  and 
fame. 

The  Third  is  but  just  begun,  noted 
for  permanent  improvements,  brick 
houses  and  three  story  blocks  in 
place  of  wood,  men's  actions  regula- 
ted by  municipal  law,  increase  of  so- 
cial refinement  and  ornamental  beau-  j 
ty,  with  rapid  advancement  in 
wealth  and  a  business  capacity,  to- 
gether with  an  ardent  devotion  to 
the  sciences,  music  and  the  fine  arts. 

Since  each  subsequent  epoch  is  so    J 
minutely    and    deeply    interwoven    1 
with,  and  dependant  upon  the  First 
period  (that  of  hard  times,  the  times 
that  sorely  tried  the  poor  man's  soul, 
it  being  the  foundation    stratum  of 
all  we  are,   and  as  a  future   city  all 
we  may  ever  hope  to  become,)  it  is 
eminently  proper  to  carefully  exam- 
ine this  epoch    and  its    population,    i 
The  first  families,  as  a  general  rule,    | 
were  related  to  each  other  by  mar- 
riage, of  very  limited  means,  a  poor 
common  school  education,  yet  quite 
religious. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  first 
families  that  settled  in  this  immadi- 
ate  vicinity  :  John  Corry,  Kichard 
Bailey,  Ezekiel  Sampson,  Isaac 
Sampson,  Joseph  Merrifield,  Francis 
Keyes,  Peter  Kingsley,  Henry  Bates, 
Truman  Bates,  his  mother,  brothers 
and  sister  Huldah,  Abram  Dayton 
Hendryx,  Nathan  Hoyt,  John  Tain- 
ter,  Benjamin  DeWitt,  Dr.  Eicliard 
P.  Christopher,. David  Loveland  and 
Phillip  Sworthout. 

As  these  are  mostly  dead,  married 
or  gone,  we  will  proceed  to   speak 
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more  particularly  concerniug  some 
of  them. 

JOHN   COKEY. 

Mr.  John  Corey,  and  Phebe,  his 
wife,  [daughter  of  Abram  Hendryx] 
from  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  their 
family,  *  then  consisting  of  Polly, 
John,  Hannah,  Benjamin  and  Phebe, 
came  to  what  is  now  within  the  In- 
corporated Limits  of  New  London, 
and  settled  on  lot  seven  (7),  section 
four  (4),  now  owned  by  T.  B.  Hem- 
enway,  in  the  month  of  July,  1816. 

Mr.  Corey  erected  the  first  Log 
Cabin  and  set  out  the  first  Orchard, 
and  started,  on  his  farm,  the  first 
Cemetery  or  Burying- Ground,  and 
made  quite  an  improvement.  He 
was  when  he  came  a  very  poor,  quite 
illiterate,  but  a  very  generous  and 
confiding  man,  neglected  at  any 
time  his  own  interest  to  accommo- 
date a  sufi'ering  neighbor,  failed  to 
secure  a  good  title  to  his  farm,  and  in 
1829  Devil  John  Hendryx  [so  called 
by  everybody  on  account  of  his  pe- 
culiar  Deviltry']  "bought  it  out"  [as 
the  old  settlers  tell  me]  from  under 
him.  After  this  he  lived  in  the 
south-west  part  of  the  township  till 
1837,  when  he  and  his  wife  went  to 
Michigan,  near  Coldwater,  and  died 
several  years  ago. 

Polly  Corey,  eldest  daughter,  was 
a  young  lady  when  they  came  ;  she 
married  a  Mr.  John  Day  of  the 
township  on  the  —  of  December,  '17; 
this  being  the  first  couple  married 
from  this  place,  it  has  its  points  of 
interest.  They  had  agreed  to  be 
married  at  their  uncle  A.  Ilendryx's 
in  Richland  county,  at  that  time, 
now  near  Savannah,  Ashland  county. 
The  country  was  all  wood,  as  Rug- 
gles  was  not  settled  till  1823  ;  they 
mounted  the  same  horse,  rode  over 
hills,  through  streams  and  woods, 
and  dispatched  a  friend  to  find  Es- 
quire Ralston,  and  were  duly  mar- 
ried according  to  their  i^lighted  vows 
and  returned  on  the  eve   of  the  sec- 


ond day.  After  staying  a  short  time 
with  Mr.  Corey,  John  Day  and  wife 
went  to  his  place,  in  section  one  (1) 
lot  twenty-five  (25),  near  L.  D. 
King's.  Mrs.  Day  [mother  to  Syl- 
vester Day,  now  dead]  died  in  the 
Fall  of  1820,  and  was  buried  on  her 
father's  farm,  being  the  first  buried 
in  our  cemetery,  but  the  exact  spot 
is  not  known.  John  Day  afterwards 
married  Amanda  Carman,  and  he 
was  the  father  of  fourteen  children, 
eleven  of  whom  are  now  living. 

John,  the  oldest  son,  married  Al- 
zina  Day,  daughter  of  widow  Day  of 
Clarksfield  for  his  first  wife,  by  whom 
he  had  two  children,  both  now  dead; 
and  for  his  second  wife  Mary  McCon- 
nell,  daughter  of  James  McConnell, 
of  Rochester,  now  living  near  Cold- 
water,  Michigan.     Hannah,  the  sec- 
ond daughter,  married  Daniel  Hig- 
gins,  of  New  London,  who  is  report- 
ed as  a  "wild  man"  among  the  "Mor- 
mon Sisters,"    It  is  said  of  Higgins 
that  he  married  Hannah  to  prevent 
•  John  Webber  from  having  her;  also, 
at  a  house-raising  for  Simeon  Mun- 
son,   he    was    urgently  dunned   by 
Munson  for    a  sum    due,  acknowl- 
edged the  debt,  and  promised  to  pa}^ 
as  soon  as  he  could,  but  at  the  raising 
a  log  got  the  advantage  of  the  men, 
slipped  and  killed  Munson.  This  was 
in  the  Fall  of  1828.  Thereafter,  when 
suit  was  brought  to  recover  of  Hig- 
gins,  oath    was   made   of  pajanent, 
which  produced  such  great  indigna- 
tion  that   some  one  commenced  a 
suit  for  perjury;   Higgins  suddenly 
became  very  pious  and  the  prosecu  • 
tion  was  finally  discontinued.    The 
narrator  says  "at  times  Higgins  was 
a  devoted  Baptist,  a  Methodist,  and, 
among    the    Mormons,   one   of  the 
most    useful    of   the    ^'Latter    Day 
Saints." 

This  family  also  went  to  Michigan. 
Phebe  married  Ansel  Barber,  Ben- 
jamin, Martha  Ann,  daughter  of  Si- 
meon Munson,  and  both  live  near 
Coldwater. 
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Elizabeth,  who  was  born  in  New 
London,  married  Ransom  McOlave, 
son  of  James  McOlave,  at  whose 
house  in  Michigan  old  Mr.  James 
McOlave  died  in  1867. 

Wanton,  also  born  in  New  London, 
married  Miss  Barber,  and  lives  in 
Michigan. 

As  Pioneers  the  Oorey  family  were 
kind,  obliging  and  useful. 

EZEKIEL   SAMPSON. 

The  second  familj^  that  settled  in 
the  village  was  Ezekiel  Sampson  and 
Polly,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Merritield.  Wm.  Merrifield  came  to 
the  third  section  at  the  same  time. 
They  left  Brighton,  New  York,  in 
November,  and  arrived  in  New  Lon- 
don sometime  in  Decembea,  1816. 
Ezekiel  Sampson  settled  on  Lot  8, 
Sec.  4,  on  which  most  of  the  west 
part  of  the  village  is  built,  and  he 
put  up  the  second  log  cabin  on  what 
is  now  L.  W.  Brock's  garden.  He 
remained  on  this  lot  some  five  years, 
and  sold  to  Peter  Kinsley  and  J.  8. 
Merrifield,  went  to  Elyria,  remained 
a  few  years,  and  returned  to  this 
place,  raised  a  family,  and  in  1835 
went  to  Fulton  county,  Illinois,  laid 
out  the  village  of  Enterprise,  did 
business  successfully  for  some  five 
years,  failed,  and  went  to  Iowa  in 
company  with  Thos.  Hendryx.  Thus, 
with  pioneer  energy,  did  Ezekiel 
Sampson  cross  the  "father  of  waters," 
wend  his  way  50  miles  on  the  track- 
less prairies  west  of  Burlington,  and 
in  1839  again  began  a  western  home. 
At  one  time  we  see  him  prosperous 
in  business,  at  another  sinking  be- 
neath the  wave  of  adversity,  to  rise 
still  more  gloriously.  In  New  Lon- 
don he  helped  to  organize  the  Bap- 
tist Ohurch,  but  was  afterwards  a 
Disciple,  and  died  in  1845.  His 
widow,  now  81  years  of  age,  lives  in 
Sigourney,  Keokuk  county,  Iowa. 
The  names  of  their  children  are 
Washington,  Polly,  Lewis  and  Julia. 
The  youngest  son  is  now  Judge  of 
Keokuk  county. 


DEACON  ISAAC  SAMPSON, 

Father  to  Ezekiel,  whom  we  have 
just  noticed,  wife,  and  the  following 
named  children; '  Sally,  Isaac,  John, 
Koxey  and  Marium,  came  to  the 
township  in  August  1817,  and  for  a 
few  years  lived  in  the  second  section. 
In  1822  he  and  his  family  came  and 
settled  on  the  south  half  of  Lot  3, 
Sec.  4.  He  remained  on  this  for  a 
few  years,  and  erected  the  sixth  log 
cabin  [nOAv  in  the  street  just  south 
of  Frank  Miller's],  made  quite  an 
improvement,  clearing  some  fifteen 
acres,  and  sold  to  A.  Dayton  Hen- 
dryx. He  was  by  trade  a  stone  cut- 
ter, making  grind  stones  and  mill 
stones  out  of  sand  stones  and  hard 
heads,  and  was  a  mason.  The  old 
Deacon  was  a  very  good  christian 
man.  In  1835  he  went  with  his  son 
Ezekiel  to  Illinois.  Among  the  mon- 
uments of  his  labor  is  the  burning  of 
the  brick  and  building  of  Deacon 
Henry  Sackett's  house,  in  Buggies 
township,  in  the  year  1834.  The 
*  children  married  as  follows :  Sally 
married  Eno  Smith,  of  Florence,  in 
January,  1819,  and  lived  and  ju'os- 
pered  in  that  vicinity;  Isaac  married 
Patty  Hendryx,  daughter  of  old  An- 
thony, about  1823,  and  in  after  years 
went  with  the  Mormons;  Eoxey  mar- 
ried Archibald  Bates  about  1826 ; 
John  married  Miss  Townsend,  and 
went  to  Illinois  at  the  Nauvoo  Mor- 
mon emigration;  Marium,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  years,  married  Gammalia 
Townsend  and  went  to  Indiana  with 
Truman  and  Arch.  Bates  in  1832. 
Deacon  Isaac  Sampson  died  in  Ful- 
ton county,  Illinois,  in  1838. 

JOSEPH    MERRIFIELD'S  FAMILY. 

This  family  forms  one  of  the  most 
important  accessions  as  pioneers  to 
this  part  of  the  fourth  section.  They 
were  numerous,  and  by  their  married 
connections  still  more  so  ;  three  of 
the  children  were  married  in  Bright- 
on, New  York,  prior  to  coming  to 
New  London,  viz  :    Polly  to  Ezekiel 
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Sampson,  Betsey  to  Nathan  Hoyt, 

and  William  to ;  the  names  of 

the  other  children  were  Lydia,  (now 
Widow  Kingsley)  James  0.,  Joseph 
Seymour  and  Lewis. 

But  to  return  and  speak  more  par- 
ticularly of  "Father"  Joseph  and  his 
wife. 

Joseph  was  born  in  Hiram,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  the  year  1707,  Dec.  6th, 
and  his  wife,  Hannah  Esty,  was  born 
at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  July  15, 
1769;  were  married  in  Liecester,  Ad- 
dison county,  Vermont,  in  1788, 
where  they  continued  to  reside  till 
1810,  when  they  with  all  their  chil- 
dren moved  to  Central  New  York, 
stopping  two  years  in  Seneca  coun- 
ty, but  two  years  later  settled  in 
Brighton,  and  remained  five  years. 
In  July  of  this  year  Joseph,  in  com- 
pany with  his  son-in-law,  Nathan 
Hoyt,  came  to  the  fourth  section  and 
erected  the  third  log  cabin  on  lot  2, 
where  Benjamin  Mead's  house  is. 

[This  lot  had  been  previously  en- 
tered by  Thomas  Hendryx,  but  no 
improvements  had  been  made.] 

Having  thus  secured  a  place  for 
their  families,  they  sent  for  them, 
and  they  arrived  December  22,  1817. 

The  First  School  House  in  what  is 
now  the  Village. 

In  the  Fall  of  1818  the  few  inhabi- 
tants then  here  banded  together,  old 
and  young,  and  put  up  a  log  build- 
ing for  a  school  house,  employed  Pe- 
ter Kingsley  as  teacher,  who  had 
some  eighteen  or  twenty  ,pupils, 
mostly  young  men  and  women.  This 
was  the  first  public  house  in  tlie  vil- 
lage, and  fifth  building.  It  stood  just 
north  of  a  small  stream,  and  a  little 
south  of  where  Levi  Merrifield  now 
lives.  In  this  house  was  organized 
the  first  Baptist  Church,  as  early  as 
1818,  and  Elder  French  was  their 
first  minister.  Among  the  first  mem- 
bers were  Joseph  Merrifield  and 
wife.  Deacon  Isaac  Sampson  and 
wife,  John  Corey  and  wife,  Ezekiel 
Sampson  and  wife,  Thomas  and  John 


Hendryx  and  wives,  Wm.  Merrifield 
and  wife,  Richard  Bailey  and  wife, 
and  several  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  above  families,  making  in  all 
about  twenty  or  twenty-five  mem- 
bers. This  church  has  always  kept 
its  organization,  though  for  much  of 
the  time  it  was  not  able  to  pay  any 
regular  preacher.  In  1829  many  of 
the  members  went  over  to  the  Dis- 
ciple Church,  and  still  more  from 
1831  to  1834  went  with  the  Latter 
Day  Saints,  or  Mormons. 

Old  Mr.  Merrifield  never  took  any 
deed  for  Lot  2,  but  in  the  year  1835 
it  was  deeded  to  James  O.,  his  son, 
the  north  half,  who  had  always  been 
the  real  owner  from  the  time  Thos. 
Hendryx  sold  out  his  entrance  to  it. 
He  and  his  wife  continued  to  live 
with  James  O.  till  their  death.  Mrs. 
M.  died  Aug.  16th,  1851,  and  Mr.  M. 
Feb.  27th,  1852. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  industry, 
perseverance  and  ingenuity.  In 
Vermont  he  worked  in  leather,  ma- 
king shoes  and  harnesses;  in  Bright- 
on in  wood,  making  sleighs,  sleds, 
wooden  ploughs,  and  teaching 
church  music  ;  in  New  London  du- 
ring summers,  on  the  farm,  and  win- 
ters he  manufactured  wooden  plows, 
spinning  wheels,-  sleighs,  bedsteads, 
stands  and  Pioneer  cabinet  ware, 
taught  singing-school  evenings,  and 
made  himself  generally  useful.  This 
part  of  the  Firelands  was  called  for 
many  years  the  Merrifield  Settle- 
ment. He  outlived  his  wife  only  six 
months,  having  lived  happily  togeth- 
er more  than  sixty-three  years. 

FRANCIS  KEYES  AND  FAMILY. 

Mr.  Keyes,  wife  and  four  children, 
from  Vermillion,  (though  formerly 
from  Massachusetts)  came  to  New 
London  in  Nov.  1818,  and  settled  on 
lot  6,  section  4.  He  erected  the 
fourth  log  cabin,  just  south  of  the 
south-west  corner  of  John  King's  or- 
chard. This  orchard  he  set  out  in 
1820,  it  being  the   second  put  out  in 
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the  village  (John  Corey  having  pat 
out  the  first.)  In  May,  1819,  Mrs. 
Keyes  died  of  consumption,  and  was 
buried  just  west  of  the  house,  near 
the  Clarksfield  highway.  There  is 
nothing  to  marl^  the  exact  spot 
where  sleeps  the  first  white  adult 
person  of  the  township  !  In  July  of 
the  same  year  Mr.  Keyes  married 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Scribner  for  his  sec- 
ond wife,  and  they  remained  on  this 
place  till  1821,  and  sold  the  improve- 
ments to  J.  O.  Merrifield  and  Peter 
Kinsley,  and  went  to  the  east  por- 
tion of  Fitchville  township.  Ursula, 
the  eldest  daughter,  married  J.  O. 
Merrifield. 

Mary  Keyes  married  Lewis  Merri- 
field in  July,  1828,  and  is  now  living 
in  Lagrange,  Indiana.  The  two  boys 
Perry  and  Harrison,  married  sisters 
by  the  name  of  Sherrick.  Francis 
•Keyes  and  wife,  and  the  two  boys 
and  their  wives,  in  1834  went  with 
the  Latter  Day  Saints  to  the  Far 
West,  where  they  hoped  to  be  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  unmolested  that 
freedom  in  Mormon  religion  dearer 
to  them  than  all  the  wealth  and  os- 
tentation of  eastern  churches  and 
society.  With  the  Saints  we  lose 
them. 

ABRAM  DAYTON  HENDRYX. 

Abram  Dayton  Hendryx,  wife  and 
family  came  to  New  London  in  1817, 
and  lived,  as  the  old  people  inform 
me,  "all  over."  Sometimes  on  lot  3, 
then  on  lot  9,  and  then  for  a  few 
years  in  Sullivan,  and  back  again  to 
New  London.  He  was  the  father  of 
the  following  named  children  :  John, 
who  married  Eunice,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Day;  Sophia,  who  married 
John  Town,  and  went  to  Michigan  ; 
George,  who  married  Perwilla  Ste- 
vens, in  liuggles,  from  Knox  county; 
Sally  had  John  Fisher  for  her  first 
husband,  and  Mr.  Cummings  for  her 
second.  She  is  now  a  widow,  living 
in  the  village .  Anna,  the  oldest 
daughter,  married  Benj.  DeWitt,  of 
Plymouth.    He  put  up  the  seventh 
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log  cabin,  a  little  north  of  where  W. 
C.  Otis  now  lives.  Anna  and  all  the 
children  are  dead,  and  he  is  at  Lago- 
nier,  Indiana.  As  illustrative  of  the 
extreme  scarcity  of  money  among 
the  Pioneers  at  this  period  of  matri- 
mony, the  following  is  related  : 

"DeWitt  could  get  no  monej^  for 
his  work  wherewith  to  pay  Squire 
Case  for  marr^^ing  them.  Simpson, 
his  debtor,  negotiated  with  the  jus- 
tice to  take  a  nice  young  dog.  The 
arrangement  was  perfected,  and  the 
golden  hymenial  knot  was  adjusted 
in  accordance  therewith.  In  after 
years,  when  the  little  canine  had 
become  "Old  Bose,"  he  was  a  very 
valuable  member  of  the  Case  fami- 
ly, respected  by  the  entire  neigh- 
borhood as  a  iaithful  sentinel,  and 
at  a  very  old  age  died  deeply  re- 
gretted. 

THE  BATES  FAMILY. 

Truman  Bates  and  wife,  his  moth- 
er, brother  Archibald  and  sister  Hul- 
dah,  came  from  Pompey,  New  York, 
January  28,  1821,  and  settled  in  the 
south-west  part  of  the  4th  section, 
where  Mr.  Stoner  now  lives.  Tru- 
man was  by  trade  a  carpenter,  a 
sort  of  "universal  log  cabin  builder," 
and  he  put  up  so  many  houses  and 
lived  in  so  many  diiferent  places  that 
it  would  be  tedious  to  follow  the  pe- 
reginator. 

He  rendered  good  service  to  the 
newly  married  people  by  putting  up 
cabins;  at  first  a  Baptist  and  in  a  few 
years  after  a  Mormon.  His  wife, 
Betsey,  daughter  of  old  Mr.  Bowman, 
of  whom  it  is  as  Avell  for  the  historian 
to  be  nearly  silent,  at  one  time  lelt 
Truman  and  went  to  New  York,  ex- 
pecting a  very  prominent  man  from 
New  London  to  come  for  her,  but  he 
came  not,  and  Truman  with  the  chil- 
dren went  to  the  West.  Both  soon 
repented,  returned,  remained  till 
1832,  then  went  to  Indiana,  where  he 
did  "work  for  the  State." 

Huldah  Bates,  born  May  27, 1804, 
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married  Joseph  Seymour  Merrifleld 
March  28,  1822,  and  is  now  a  highly 
respected  widow  lady  living  in  the 
village. 

Archibald  Bates  married  Koxey 
Sampson,  and  in went  to  Indi- 
ana. 

JOHN  BATES, 

An  older  brother,  came  to  Ohio  in 
1822,  and  is  reputed  as  a  very  good 
man,  energetic  and  public  spirited, 
and  both  he  and  his  wife  died  about 
the  same  time  in  the  Fall  of  1830, 
and  they  and  two  children  were  bur- 
ied in  the  cemetery  enclosed  by  an 
old  picket  railing,  within  which  has 
grown  a  large  elm  tree. 

To  him  and  some  forgotten  stran- 
ger of  the  East  New  London  was  in- 
debted for  the  erection  of  an  im- 
mense ox  or  horse  mill  on  the  north 
part  of  lot  4,  fourth  section,  in  the 
year  1830;  he  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete the  undertaking. 

Henry  Bates,  an  English  deserter, 
who  in  company  with  Peter  Kinsley 
crossed  the  Niagara  river  under  the 
fire  of  the  British  army,  in  1815, 
came  to  New  London  in  1818,  did 
valuable  service  as  an  honest,  hard 
laborer,  and  his  name  is  often  men- 
tioned to  this  day  with  great  respect. 

PETER    lilNSLEY. 

The  name  of  this  individual  is  in- 
timately connected  with  what  is 
properly  the  village  more  than  any 
previously  mentioned ;  but  space 
obliges  us  to  say  little  of  his  life  and 
doings.  He  w^as  born  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  Ireland,  July  12th,  1797.  (3f 
his  youthful  days  we  only  know  he 
was"^ distinguished  as  an  apt  scholar, 
of  great  physical  prowess  and  heroic 
courage,  was  a  soldier  in  the  British 
Army,  and  for  his  love  of  Liberty, 
under  the  fire  of  the  army,  he,  with 
Henry  Bates,  crossed  the  Niagara 
river  "without  leave,"  and  came  to 
the  State  of  New  York  in  1815.  In 
1817  he  came  to  Florence,  Ohio,  and 
that  winter  taught  school,   and   the 


next  summer  came  to  New  London 
and  instructed  the  first  school  in 
what  is  now  the  village,  during  the 
winters  of  1818  and  1819.  While  en- 
gaged in  this  school.  Miss  Lydia  Mer- 
rifleld, one  of  his  pupils,  so  com- 
pletely captivated  him  by  her  love, 
beauty  and  charms,  that  they  volun- 
tarily surrendered  themselves,  and 
were  immolated  on  Hvmen's  Altar 
March  12,  1820.  Soon  ^  after  he  and 
J.  O.  Merrifield  bought  the  Francis 
Keyes  farm  and  lived  on  it  for  about 
two  years,  when  he  sold  his  portion 
and  purchased  the  north  part  of  lot 
eight  of  Ezekiel  Sampson,  on  which 
all  the  business  portion  of  the  village 
is  now  built. 

It  was  about  this  time,  1822  or  1823, 
that  he  erected  his  log  house  just 
north  of  where  the  Asher  House  is 
now  situated.  Year  after  year  he 
added  addition  to  addition,  and 
this  twice  doubled  log  house  became 
the  first  Hotel,  the  first  Store,  the 
first  Justice's  office  and  some  say  the 
iirst  Post-office.  From  1825  to  1837 
New  London  was  known  as  "Kins 
ley's  Corners."  In  1834  he  erected 
the  first  frame  buidingin  the  village, 
a  horse-barn,  where  L.  Kilburn's 
store  now  stands.  This  was  after- 
wards moved  and  is  now  owned  by 
R.  C.  &  A.  A.  Powers  and  occupied 
as  a  barber-shop  and  shoe-store. 

In  -1831  Mr.  Kinsley  became  a 
partner  with  J.  S.  Merrifield  in  buy- 
ing and  finishing  the  John  Bate's 
horse-mill.  The  mill  was  so  far  com- 
pleted as  to  do  some  corn  grinding 
— the  bolting  was  done  by  a  hand- 
sieve — ^x\QY  to  the  moving  of  it  into 
the  village,  which  took  place  m  1833. 
Dea.  Harvey  Sackett,  of  Kuggles, 
"bossed"  the  moving  of  this  immense 
concern.  About  fifty  yoke  of  oxen 
were  emi)loyed  several  days,  break- 
ing a  ton  of  chains,  and  most  of  the 
people  in  four  townships  took  part, 
thus  making  it  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable events  to  tlie  IMoneej's. 
A  portion   of  the    upper  part   was 
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done  off  into  a  store-room,  where  for 
a  short  time  the  firm  sold  goods. 
But  as  merchants,  Kinsley  &  Merri- 
field,  in  1834,  nearly  failed.  Kinsley 
returned  to  his  "Travelers'  Home," 
and  Merrifield  allowed  the  farmers 
to  use  the  old  mill.  In  the  year  1835 
Kinsley  erected  a  small  frame  store, 
(the  first  in  the  place)  on  the  cor- 
ner where  J.  Middleswarth's  brick 
store  is,  and  it  was  the  only  store  on 
the  "Corners"  for  several  years,  and, 
in  a  greatly  enlarged  form,  is  now  in 
existence,  owned  by  A.  A.  Powers 
and  occupied  by  A.  G.  Ells  for  a  gro- 
cery store.  The  last  enterprise  that 
occupied  his  energy  was  the  build- 
ing of  the  south  part  of  the  Asher 
House  in  1837,  but  he  did  not  live  to 
complete  it.  He  died  of  enlarged 
and  indurated  liver,  on  the  15th  day 
of  December,  1837.  His  *widow  is 
now  living  in  the  village  with  her 
daughter,Mrs.Mary  Belding.  Charles 
S.  Kinsley,  of  Norwalk,  is  their 
youngest  son,  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Van 
Vechten  the  youngest  daughter,  all 
of  whom  are  very  highly  respected. 

DR.  RICHARD  P.  CHRISTOPHER. 

The  first  Physician  of  the  place  is 
entitled  to  a  passing  notice. 

He  came  to  Huron  in  181G,  and 
assisted  Judge  Jabez  Wright  in 
keeping  the  first  Post-ofilce  on  the 
Firelands.  He  married  a  Miss  Chap- 
man, and  after  staying  at  the  Beattie 
place,  near  the  old  stone  house, 
seven  miles  this  side  of  Sandusky 
City,  for  several  years,  came,  in  1825 
to  New  London.  Both  he  and  his 
wife  were  teachers  of  both  day  and 
Sabbath  schools. 

As  an  educated  man,  and  success- 
ful physician,  he  rendered  much 
benefit  to  Society.  In  stature  he 
was  diminutive,  left  handed  and  de- 
crepid.  Dr.  Christopher  was  a  ripe 
scholar  and  an  honest,Christian  gen- 
tleman. He  died  in  1829  and  sleeps 
in  our  burying  ground  with  no  mon- 
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ument  or  insignia  to  mark  the  spot 
of  one  who  was  faithful  to  suffering 
humanity.  Such,  alas,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  is  too  often  the  negligence  of 
the  living  to  those  who  in  life  were 
benefactors. 

JOSEPH   SEYMOUR  MERRIFIELD. 

J.  S.,  son  of  old  Mr.  Joseph  Merri- 
field, though  he  did  not  die  during 
the  First  Period,  is  nevertheless  re- 
garded as  a  proper  one  to  be  noticed 
in  this  connection. 

He  was  born  August  13,  1802,  in 
Licester,  Addison  County,  Vermont, 
and  came  with  his  father's  family  to 
New  London,  December  22, 1817. 

He  worked  with  his  father  in  fell- 
ing the  heavy  forest,  on  the  farm,  in 
the  shop,  and  made  himself  familiar 
with  nearly  all  of  his  parent's  various 
trades.  Church  music  not  excepted. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  married 
Huldah  Bates,  March  28,  1821, 
erected  a  hewed  log  cabin,  with 
greased  paper  for  windows,  just  west 
of  his  father's,  where  he  resided  for  a 
very  short  period  when  he  took  his 
log  cabin  and  wife  and  moved  on  the 
south  half  of  loj:  No.  2,  now  owned 
by  Jesse  Perkms.  In  1821,  having 
sold  his  improvements  to  Mr.  Love- 
land,  he  went  •  into  copartnership 
with  Peter  Kinsley  in  the  mill  and 
store  business  as  merchants.  They 
failed  in  about  three  years,  Joseph 
now  lived  on  the  south  part  of  lot 
No.  8. 

By  great  diligence  in  business  of 
all  kinds,  in  the  mill,  on  the  farm  and 
at  carpertering,  with  an  economy 
seldom  practiced  he  began  to  make 
and  accumulate  property.  In  1836 
he  erected  the  second  frame  house 
in  the  village,  the  one  where  Dr. 
McClellan  now  resides.  J.  O.  Mer- 
rifield put  up  the  first  in  1835. 

During  the  years  1838-9  Ohio  was 
visited  by  extensive  and  very  severe 
drouths.  That  of  '38  was  without 
parallel  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant.  No  rain  fell  from  the 
1st  of  June  till  the  following  Febru- 
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ary,  and  when  the  first  snow  came 
it  fell  in  many  inches  of  dust ;  farm- 
ers had  great  difficulty  to  find  water 
for  their  stock  ;  the  streams  nearly 
all  became  dry ;  steam  mills  could 
not,  in  many  instances  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  find  water  to  run 
their  engines.  The  Ohio  River  is 
said  to  have  been  almost  dried  up 
and  the  merchants  of  Cincinnati 
sent  teams  and  wagons  to  Eastern 
cities  for  goods.  Wheat  was  worth 
$1  75  per  bushel,  but  there  were 
only  a  few  mills  that  could  convert 
it  into  flour. 

The  old  Ox  or  Horse  Mill  now 
demonstrated  the  sagacity  of  its 
founder,  and  Mr.  Merrifield,  its  own- 
er, by  allowing  the  farmers  to  run 
it  day  and  night  (Sundays  not  ex- 
cepted) reaped  a  very  handsome 
income  from  the  "tellings"  and  "got 
nearly  out  of  debt."  In  1840  mod- 
ern improvements  out-stripped  the 
Horse  Mill,  and  it  was  sold  to  Ste- 
phen Kilburn  for  a  Chair  Factory, 
where  many  of  the  best  "wooden 
seated'chairs"  of  Northern  Ohio  were 
made. 

Mr. Merrifield  lived-to  pass  through 
the  1st  and  2d  periods  of  the  history 
of  our  village  and  well  into  the  3d. 
He  died  October  23,  1861,  from  the 
effects  of  a  wound  in  his  knee  from 
a  knife  while  pruning  the  hoofs  of 
diseased  sheep. 

In  life  he  was  noted  for  his  enthu- 
siastic love  of  church  music,  and  he 
and  his  family,  for  several  years,  did 
more  to  keep  up  the  Baptist  Choir 
than  any  other  families  of  the  church 
or  place.  He  was  a  great  lover  of 
correct  deportment  in  youths  when 
at  any  public  meetings,  and  any 
noisy  boys  or  girls  in  church  gave 
him  peculiar  pain. 

By  persevering  industry  and  no- 
ted frugality  he  succeeded  in  amass- 
ing as  fine  a  property  as  any  of  the 
Pioneers  of  the  village.  At  one 
time  during  the  Mormon  excitement 
it  was  thought  by  many  of  his  friends 
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he  stood  in  great  danger  of  being 
swallowed  up  and  wrecked  by  female 
love  and  charms  !  Yet  by  his  deter- 
mined firmness,  and  Christian  prin- 
ciples, and  the  Grace  of  God,  he  was 
saved  to  be  in  his  riper  years  one  of 
the  staunchest  x)illars  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  died  highly  respected 
and  deeply  regretted  by  his  numer- 
ous friends.  If  Mr.  Merrifield  had 
peculiarities  of  habits  by  some  re- 
.2:arded  as  small  faults,  he  also  had 
some  of  those  nobler  characteristics, 
which,  if  the  living  will  emulate,  will 
redound  to  them  in  atter  life  as  hon- 
orable qualities  of  manhood.  His 
widow  and  several  of  his  children,  all 
higlily  respected  are  now  living 
among  us. 

CONCLUSION. 

Fellow-citizens,  with  a  few  reflec- 
tions we  will  here  close  the  1st  pe- 
riod of  the  history  of  our  village. 

"The  log  cabin  period"  closes  about 
1838  or  1839  and  with  it  closes  the 
pioneer  days  of  our  village,  which 
up  to  this  time  had  been  a  poor  des- 
titute "log-cabin-four-corners."  We 
leave  it  and  the  inhabitants  to  the 
stern  fate  of  history.  That  the  first 
settlers  passed  through  many  wants, 
trials,  destitutions,  without  money, 
and  almost  without  even  a  hope  of 
ever  having  a  good  title  to  the  land 
on  which  so  much  toil  had  been  ex- 
pended, and  are  still  living  and  are 
with  us  to-day  on  this  occasion, 
monuments  of  a  past  generation,  is 
to  us  younger  men  almost  a  wonder. 
We  are  admonished  not  to  murmur 
at  our  "hard  times,"  our  "hard  work," 
our  "bad  roads"  and  light  trials,  but 
with  cheerful  hearts  and  bright  glo- 
rious hopes,  bravely,  with  true  cour- 
age, face  our  many  duties  and  prove 
ourselves  worthy  descendants  of  an 
honest,  laboring  ancestry,  that  of  us 
it  may  be  said,  when  life's  fitful  fe- 
ver is  over,  "They  did  endeavor  faith- 
fullv  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their 
day,"       . 
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GOLDEN  WEDDINGS  AMONG  THE  PIONEERS. 


PIONEER  GOLDEN   WEDDING. 


Reminiscences  of  Early  'I'imes 
Erie  County. 


IN 


On  the  10th  of  October,  at  the  res- 
idence of  Daniel  Chandler,  Esq.,  Bir- 
mingham, Erie  county,  Ohio,  occurr- 
ed one  of  those  happy  reunions, 
known  as  a  golden  wedding,  on  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  marriage  of 
D.  Chandler  to  his  wife,  Sally  Sum- 
mers. The  company  was  composed 
of  the  ancient  bridegroom  and  bride, 
her  sister,  brother  and  half  brother, 
and  their  wives,  and  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  aged  couple — ex- 
cept one  daughter  absent — some 
eighteen  or  twenty  grandchildren 
and  one  great-grand-daughter,  Avith 
the  sons  and  daughters-in-law,  which 
well  filled  the  spacious  lamily  man- 
sion. A  richl}^  engraved  gold  headed 
cane  and  spectacles  were  presented 
to  him,  and  several  rich  and  tasty 
articles  of  dress  to  the  bride  by  their 
children  jjresent,  with  their  aflec- 
tionate  regards,  which  were  received 
with  much  emotion.  After  a  season 
of  kind  greetings  and  delightful  so- 
cial enjoyment  a  bountiful  repast 
was  served  up,  and  two  tabhis,  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  the  am- 
ple dining-room,  were  crowded  with 
guests.  After  paying  due  respect  to 
the  large  store  of  excellent  viands, 
the  company  retired  to  the  parlor, 
and  after  a  season  of  musical  enjoy- 
ment (the  family  has  several  music 
masters  in  it)  Renj.  Summers,  the 


bride's  brother,  was  called  out  and 
remarked  in  substance: 

''That  a  golden  wedding  was  a  re- 
markable epoch  in  the  history  of  any 
family.  It  has  become  a  custom,  and 
a  commendable  one,  too,  to  celebrate 
such  events  in   the  way  of  a  family 
re-union.    In  our  journeys  we  note 
the  mile  stones  by  the  way,  the  riv- 
ers we  pass,  the  cities  we  visit,  and 
especially  the  big  city.    This  is  the 
great  epoch  of  your  married  life.    It 
will  not  occur' again.     Considerably 
over  three  score  years  and  ten  have 
bleached  your  head,  dear  brother,  to 
whitest  snow.  Nay,  we  who  compose 
this  happy   reunion  will  never  meet 
again  at  all  on  earth,  much  less  at 
the  end  of  another  fifty  years.    Let 
us  retrospect  for  a  few  moments :  I 
remember   well  tliat  pioneer  wed- 
ding, the  first  in  our  settlement.  The 
"sparking"  room  (for  where  there  is 
a  will  there  is  a  way)  was  a  corner 
partitioned  off  from  the  only  room  in 
the  cabin  by  a  blanket  hung  on  two 
or  three  chairs.   There  you  whisper- 
ed 3^our  loves  and  laid  your  plans  for 
life,     hi  that  room  fifty  years  ago  to- 
day you  plighted  your  faith  to  each 
other;  in  that  room  was  partitioned 
off' the  bridal  couch,  with  curtains, 
and  in  that  room   was   spread  the 
wedding    feast,   sweetened    with    a 
Ijlentiful    supply  of  delicate  honey 
taken  from  a  tree  in  the  woods  by 
my  hands  the  da.y  before.    Such  was 
the  wa,y  such  things  were  done   in 
Pioneer  days,  my  young  relatives. 
You  plighted  your  faith  to  each  oth- 
er then,  and  now,  at  the  end  of  half 
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a  centur}'',  these  broad  fields  of  well 
tilled  land,  this  fine  old  family  man- 
sion, well  filled  with  a  healthy,  intel- 
ligent and  moral  posterity  testify 
that  God's  blessing  has  been  on  you 
and  yours.  In  health,  in  a  ripe  old 
age,  with  mental  powers  undimmed, 
you  ha\;e  the  rewards  promised  to 
the  diligent — riches  in  an  abundance 
of  worldly  gear  and  honors — for  a 
numerous  and  happy  posterity  rise 
up  and  call  you  blessed.  Now  you 
behold  a  well  cultivated  country. 
Then  it  was  mostly  a  hideous  wilder- 
ness. 

"Now  we  have  the  sweetest  music 
the  violin  and  melodeon  can  yield. 
Then  our  serenades  were  from 
screeching  owls  and  howling  wolves, 
an  occasionally  the  whooping  red 
men. 

"In  working  out  this  mighty  change 
you  have  done  your  full  share  of  la- 
bor. To  clear  ofi"  the  heavy  forest, 
pay  for  the  soil,  erect  buildings  and 
feed  and  clothe  a  rising  family,  re- 
quired untiring  industry  and  rigid 
economy — but  you  were  equal  to 
the  task.  Here  are  tour  or  five  well 
dressed  fine  looking  matronly  ladies 
of  whom  it  would  puzzle  a  stranger 
to  say  which  is  the  elder,  that  ad- 
dress you  by  the  endearing  title, 
father  and  mother.  They  came  fast 
and  the  boys  and  girls  kept  coming 
right  along,  a  baker's  dozen  of  them, 
ten  of  whom  still  survive.  Thirteen 
hungry  mouths  to  feed  and  bodies 
to  clothe  and  immortal  intellects  to 
be  educated,  you  were  poor  and  yet 
rich  in  strong  hands  and  wills  to 
work,  and  you  did  it,  and  did  it  well. 
To  be  sure  these  now  fine  ladies 
rolled  about  amongst  the  brush  and 
log  heaps  and  romped  away  their 
childood  and  youth ;  and  were  in- 
ducted into  the  mysteries  of  Web- 
ster and  Murray,  and  Daboll,  in 
homespun  woolens  and  tow  linen 
frocks  which  this  aged  mother  card- 
ed, spun  and  wove,  and  cut  out  and 
made  up  with  her  own  hands — it  was 


done,  and  well  done ;  and  you  do 
well  my  dear  nieces  to  honor  her 
for  it.  Under  such  circumstances 
they  cleared  up  and  paid  for  a  quar- 
ter section  and  then  laid  in  for  more, 
and  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  assert- 
ing that  at  the  end  ot  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  after  paying  out  every 
dollar  they  could  spare  and  more 
than  the  original  price  of  the  land, 
they  found  taxes,  and  compound  in- 
terest had  taken  it  nearly  all  and 
they  still  owed  the  price  of  the  land. 
But  times  became  better ;  the  chil- 
dren began  to  help,  and  you  are  now 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  competence  ; 
your  last  days  are  your  best;  and 
you  have  only  patiently  and  joyfully 
to  wait  the  welcome  messenger  to 
usher  you  into  the  blest  abode  so 
long  sought  and  prayed  for. 

"Another  noteworthy  circumstace 
connected  with  the  occasion  is  this, 
that  four  out  of  the  five  young  peo- 
ple composing  our  family  circle  at 
that  wedding  are  here  present,  and 
the  fifth  is  in  the  vicinity  and  could 
be  here  if  he  chose.  Will  any  one 
tell  us  how  many  chances  there 
were  against  such  an  event  ?" 

The  aged  patriarch  then  expressed 
his  gratitude  and  gratification  at  thus 
meeting  so  many  of  his  relations  and 
posterity  and  urged  them  all,  as  we 
should  never  meet  on  earth  again,  to 
try  by  all  means  to  meet  in  Heaven, 
and  closed  with  a  fervent  and  appro- 
priate prayer,  after  which  Captain 
George  W.,  their  youngest  son,  who 
is  a  superior  violinist  and  had  cheered 
the  filthy  rebel  prisons  of  the  South 
for  nearly  two  years  with  his  music 
(being  taken  prisoner  at  Gettys- 
burg) also  entertained  the  company 
very  delightfully,  accompanied  by  a 
grand-daughter,  Mrs.  8.  E.  Jelferson, 
on  a  melodeon  ;  and  at  an  early  hour 
the  company  retired  much  gratified 
with  the  occasion. 

Florence,  October  12th,  1868. 
—[Sandusky   Daily    Kegister,   Oct. 
IG,  1868. 
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GOLDEN   WEDDING 

OP 
MR.  AND  MRS.  WALTER  BETTS. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Betts,  both 
of  Vermillion,  celebrated  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  their  married  life  on 
the  6th  inst,  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Denman,  their  grand- 
daughter. Much  credit  is  due  the 
grand-children,  though  few  in  num- 
=^ber,  for  planning  and  executing  this 
delightful  feast,  especially  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Denman,  on  whom  rested  the 
largest  share  of  the  burden.  May 
they  live  to  enjoy  a  like  reward. 
The  friends  of  the  aged  couple  gath- 
ered on  the  occasion  were  mostly  of 
the  pioneer  band  whose  fading  num- 
bers tell  but  too  truly  that  they  are 
passing  away.  Among  them  we  no- 
ticed Mr.  Philo  Wells  and  lady,  Mr. 
Washburn  and  lady,  Judge  Sum- 
mers and  lady,  Mr.  Beardsley  and 
lady,  also  from  Brownhelm,  Esq. 
Blodgett  and  lady  and  George  Wells 
and  lady,  and  other,  but  more  recent 
settlers.  While  the  Martha's  were 
making  ready  for  the  feast,  the  older 
people  were  busy  relating  incidents 
of  pioneer  life  and  comparing  notes 
of  then  and  now.  "Time  had  been 
running  them  on  a  wild  race  in  the 
world's  progress,  since  they  started 
a  great  age,  much  wisdom,  more  fol- 
ly, slavery  dead,  freedom  on  the 
wing,  sudden  wealth,  its  grand  em- 
ployment. Oh,  what  an  age,  that 
now  we  live  in,  and  where  will  the 
end  be."  Concluding  with,  "Well,  I 
don't  know,  almost  afraid  we  may 
not  find  ourselves  mortals."  The 
announcement  that  the  feast  is  ready 
imt  an  end  to  these  dreamy  commu- 
nings. When  eating  and  drinking 
are  to  be  done,  they  find  themselves 
quite  as  ready  as  any  to  do  justice  at 
a  well  spread  board ;  a  convincing 
proof  of  their  mortality.  The  old 
and  young  enjoy  it  alike,  after  which 
they  reijair  to  the  parlor  for  a  more 
public  demonstration.      After    the 
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song,  "When  you  and  I  were  youngs 
Maggie,"  which  was  quite  affecting, 
Judge  Summers  was  called  on  for 
remarks.  He  said  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Betts  might  congratulate  themselves 
that,  under  the  kind  hand  of  an  ever 
watchful  Providence,  they  were 
spared  to  see  this  day,  a  privilege 
granted  to  but  few.  They  had  this 
honor,  too,  at  this  golden  feast,  of  a 
genuine  Buckeye  marriage.  Most 
of  those  of  fifty  yearsago,  as  a  minis- 
ter was  a  scarce  commodity  in  those 
early  days,  were  of  an  Eastern 
stamp.  However,  a  justice  from  Ber- 
lin had  the  honor  of  this  service  for 
our  friends,  and  Mr.  Walter  Betts 
and  Miss  Susan  Ferman,  of  Florence, 
Ohio,  began  their  new  life  February 
7th,  1818.  The  music  on  that  occa- 
sion was  not  like  that  we  hear  to- 
night, full  of  the  harmony  of  sweet 
voices.  It  had  a  wolfish  tone,  not  as 
delightful  as  it  Avas  exciting  to  our 
ears.  Their  outfit  was  rather  of  the 
necessary  than  the  showy.  The  wood 
and  iron  rather  than  the  silver  and 
gold  ;  but  that  of  which  they  might 
well  be  proud,  in  reviewing  their 
long  but  humble  life,  was  an  untarn- 
ished name  for  honor  and  integrity. 
This  was  a  blessing  that  had  its  own 
reward.  Their  posterity  would  hold 
such  facts  as  of  richer  worth  than  the 
golden  mementoes  they  had  to  offfer. 
The  speaker,  in  behalf  of  their  only 
daughter  and  her  children,  presented 
Mr.  Betts  with  a  gold-headed  cane 
and  Mrs.  Betts  a  pair  of  gold  specta- 
cles ;  also  a  gold  coin  from  Mr.  Run- 
nels. Other  gifts,  though  not  golden, 
will  be  remembered  as  precious  from 
other  friends,  with  wishes  from  all 
that  they  might  live  many  years  to 
enjoy  them.  The  setting  sun  bid  the 
older  ones  to  seek  their  homes,  and 
the  finishing  strokes  to  be  given  with 
younger  hands.  Parting  with  the 
reflection  that  all  who  would  win 
the  golden  prize  must  begin  in  sea- 
son, fear  God,  walk  humbly,  live 
honestly,  and  take  care  of  the  house 
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they  live  in.    To  such  the  prospects 
are  encouraging.  Spectator. 

—[Lorain  Co.  News,  Feb.  17, 1869. 


A  PIONEER  GOLDEN  WEDDING  IN  PERKINS. 

One  of  those  pleasant  reunions,  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  married  life  ol 
an  aged  couple,  Roger  and  Polly 
Fox,  was  celebrated  at  the  old  home- 
stead, on  Monday,  November  29, 
1869.  The  inclemency  of  the  weath- 
er did  not  prevent  a  large  gathering 
at  the  appointed  time.  The  after- 
noon was  more  strictly  devoted  to  a 
family  reunion  of  children,  grand- 
children and  near  relatives.  They 
have  been  blessed  with  seven  chil- 
dren— four  daughters  and  three  sons. 
Two  have  died.  There  were  present 
on  this  occasion  three  of  the  children, 
Amanda,  Fidelia  and  Allen — two  re- 
side in  distant  States.  The  after- 
noon was  pleasantly  spent  in  talking 
over  the  incidents  of  their  past  lives 
as  a  family.  Towards  evening  they 
all  partook  of  a  bountiful  repast  in 
the  shape  of  an  old-fashioned  family 
supper,  at  which  the  venerable 
couple  presided  with  grace  and  dig- 
nity.  From  the  bridegroom  of  this 
occasion  we  elicit  these  interesting 
facts.  Roger  Fox  was  born  in  Glas- 
tenbury,  Connecticut,  in  the  year 
1797— Folly  Wetherby,  his  bride, 
was  born  in  the  year  1799,  in  the 
same  town.  They  were  married  at 
a  prayer-meeting  November  29, 1819 
— Rev.  Mr.  Stockings,  better  known 
as  "Priest  Stockings,"  was  the  offici- 
ating clergyman.  They  came  to 
Ohio  in  the  fall  of  1821,  with  four 
other  families,  settled  in  Perkins, 
and  have  always  lived  at  this  place. 
They  are  conversant  with  all  the 
privations  and  hardships  of  those 
early  pioneer  times. 

We  now  come  to  the 

GOLDEN    WEDDING. 

Which  occurred  in  the  evening.  At 
an  early  hour  the  house  was  flooded 
from  garret  to  floor  with  as  happy 
a  company  as  ever  gathered  on  this 
the,  joyous  of  all  occasions — a  wed- 


ding. The  pioneer  element  was  well 
represented,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  or 
more  were  present  above  the  age  of 
sixty,  who  had  shared  with  the  host 
and  hostess  "the  sorrows  and  joys  of 
many  long  years."  After  an  hour  or 
more  spent  in  social  conversation 
and  mutual  congratulations,  Uncle 
Roger  and  Aunt  Polly  were  intro- 
duced to  those  present  in  the  garb 
of  "3^e  olden  times." 

Rev.  Elviro  Parsons,  in  a  humor-* 
ous  manner,  proceeded  in  fun  to  per- 
form the  matrimonial  service,  where- 
upon the  boy  of  72  and  the  bride  of 
70  joined  their  right  hands  and  re- 
pledged  their  love  and  fidelity  to 
each  other.  Mr.  P.  then  made  a  few 
remarks,  alluding  to  the  changes 
that  have  taken  iDlace  in  the  mode  of 
life  and  methods  of  doing  work  since 
the  pioneer  times.  "Auld  Lang 
Syne"  was  then  sang  with  a  gusto. 
A  presentation  of  a  gold  coin  was 
made  to  the  bride  from  Mrs.  I.  W. 
Ransom.  A  purse  of  $10  was  made 
up  by  those  present,  which  was  pre- 
sented in  their  behalf  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Hills.  A  pair  of  gold  spectacles  ot 
beautiful  finish  was  presented  from 
those  present  by  Fred.  Turner,  Esq. 
Numerous  other  presents  were  pre- 
sented by  those  present  which  it 
would  take  too  long  to  particularize. 
Bro.  Persons,  in  behalf  of  the  recipi- 
ents, thanked  those  present  for  these* 
beautiful  expressions  of  kindness, 
and  in  closing  paid  a  befitting  trib- 
ute to  the  loved  host  and  hostess. 
After  adjusting  the  spectacles  the 
"married  folks"  were  requested  to 
look  through  them  at  their  friends, 
but  tears  of  gratitude  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  see.  The  refreshments 
were  next  in  order — ample  and  good 
— in  which  the  bride's  cake  and 
wedding  cake  showed  conspicuously. 
After  spending  some  time  in  singing 
some  good  old  tunes,  in  which  all 
engaged,  all  wended  their  way  home- 
ward, carrying  a  pleasant  impression 
of  the  only  golden  wedding  many  of 
them  ever  attended.  XXX. 
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NAMES. 


Biiell,  Mason 
Bush,  H.  W. 
Bush,  Koxana 
Bell,  R.  A. 
Bristol,  Sarah  G. 
Biince,  Mary 
Beardsley,  "JSarah 
Barker,|Johii  B. 
Barker,  Polly 
Barnes,  James 
Comstock,  Philo 
Campi  Mrs.  Lydia 
Comstock,  E.  A. 
Caswell,  Calvin 
Colt,  R.  E. 
demons,  P.  H. 
Clock,  D.  H. 
Carpenter,  David 
Case,  Tracey 
Chapman  Amy 
Dailey,  Sarah  H. 
Donaldson,L.  P.  B. 
Donaldson,  J.  H. 
Dezo,  Wm.  H. 
Davis,  Joshua  B. 
Davis,  J.  S. 
Drake,  F.H. 
Dailey,  James 
Everett,  David 
Everett,  Abigail 
Everett,  I.  D. 
Edgar,  Daniel 
Fleming,  Thos. 
Fleming,  H.  R. 
Fo]lett,'Oran 
Foote,  Kate 
Ferris,  Philetus 
Fancher,  Y .  S, 
Gillett,  O.  F. 
Gillett,  J.  M. 
Gwinn,  C.  W. 
Gwinii,  Lydia 
Gregg,  Lucre tia 
Green,  Elias 
Hadley,  C. 
Hcvvson,  L.  W. 
Ilalladay,  E.  P. 
Hunt,  Almon 
Hunt,  Normal 
IFildreth,  T.  F. 
Hubbell,  J.  C. 


RESIDENCE. 


La  Salle,  Ind., 

Perkins, 

Perkins, 

Margaretta, 

Sandusky, 

Wake  man, 

Vermillion, 

Fairfield, 

Fairfield, 

Ruggles, 

Noi-walk, 

Wakeman, 

Norvvalk, 

Margaretta, 

Sandusky, 

Marblehead, 

Monroe  ville, 

Greenwich, 

New  London, 

Greenwich, 

New  London, 

Ripley, 

Ripley, 

Grotoii, 

Sandusky, 

Monroeville, 

Monroeville, 

New  London, 

Huron, 

Huron, 

Sanduskj^, 

Monroeville, 

Townsend, 

Townsend, 

Sandusky, 

New  London, 

Ruggles, 

Greenwich, 

Norwalk, 

Norwalk, 

Milan, 

Milan, 

Sandusky, 

Clarksfield, 

Sandusky, 

Sandusky, 

Havana,' 

Reed,  Sen.  Co., 

Lyme, 

Norwalk, 

Ridge  lie  Id, 


Manchester,  Vt.,  1808. 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  179C. 
Lenox,  Mass.,  1796. 
Richland  Co.,  1848. 
Milan,  1831. 

Woodbury,  Conn.,  1800. 
New  Jersey,  1808. 
Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1811 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  V.,  1819. 
Adams  Co.,  1817. 
New  Canaan,  Conn.,  1809. 
Rochester,  Vt.,  1806. 
Norwalk,  1835. 
Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1819. 
Berkshire,  Mass.,  1802. 
Sandusky,  1832. 
Monroeville,  1831. 
New  London,  1845. 
Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1806. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  1815. 
Westchester,  Co.,N.  Y.  1820. 
Riplev,  1836. 
Mansfield,  O.,  1834. 
Groton,  1841. 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  1841. 
Maryland,  1807. 
Luzerne  Co.,  Pa  ,  1815. 
Onondaga,  N.  Y.,  1815. 
New  Jersey,  1798. 
New  Jersey,  1804. 
Milan,  1830. 
England,  1825. 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  1817. 
Huron  Co.,  1819. 
Onondaga,  N.  Y. 
Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1830. 
Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1817. 
UlsterCo.,  N.  Y.,  1809. 
Sheffield  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1824. 
Slieffield,N.  Y.,  1826. 
NTew  York,  1815. 
Milan,  l821. 
N'ew  York,  1805, 
Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1820. 
Goflstown,  N.  H.,  1804. 
Charleston,  Va.,  1840. 
Greenfield,  1822. 
Reedsboro,  Vt.,  1808. 
Niagara,  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1815. 
Ulvses,  N.  Y.,  1826. 
Charlotte,  Vt.,  1795. 


WHEN  AND  WHERE  FIRST 
SETTLED  ON  FIRE  LANDS. 


New  Haven,  1828. 
Perkins,  1825. 
Perkins,  1825. 
Margaretta,  1857. 

Wakeman,  1827. 
Vermillion,  1833. 
Greenwich,  1818. 
Fitch  ville,  1831. 
Huron  Co.,  1820. 
N'orwalk,  1828. 
Wakeman,  1835. 

Margaretta,  1837. 
Huron,  1831. 


Huron  Co.,  1815. 
Greenwich,  1816. 
Florence,  1827. 


Sandusky,  1854. 
Ridge  Held,  1815. 
Ridgelield,  1838. 
Florence,  1832. 
Huron,  1824. 
Huron,  1824. 

Lyme,  1833. 
Pipe  Creek,  1826. 

Sandusky,  1834. 
New  London,  1835. 
Ruggles,  1824. 
Greenwich,  1818. 
Milan,  Aug.,  1839. 
Milan,  1839. 
Townsend,  1829. 

Norwalk,  1816. 
Milan,  1832. 
Sandusky,  1834. 
Sandusky,  1856. 

Venice,  July  4, 1816. 
Venice,  July  4, 1816. 
Fairfield,  Sept.,  1833. 
Ridgelield,  Oct.  13,  1815. 
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NAMES 


Hawes,  L.  R. 
Hull,  Sarah  L. 
Hull,  Fruella  F. 
Johnson,  Eliza  L. 
Jewett,Eliz'b'thR 
Jewett,  E.  R. 
Jennings,  11.  J. 
Jennings,  L. 
Jenney,  A.  D. 
Jennej^,  Benj. 
King,  Julia    Ann 
King,  Mary  Ann 
Kester,  Dr.  H. 
Kittredge,  W.  F. 
Kellogg,  Horace 
Kennan,  C.  L. 
Kenney,  O.  V. 
Knapp,  John 
Latham,  W,  L. 
Lindsley,  Allen 
Latham,  L.  H. 
Lewis,  L.  H. 
Lyon,  A.  J. 
Lockwood,  J.  C. 
Lockwood,  L.  C. 
Lockwood,  Jane 
Lawrence,  Eb'n'zr 
Lawrence,  Cl'rnda 
Lord,  Alfred 
Lewis,  Ann 
Lyon,  Nathaniel 
Marshall,  J.  E, 
Marshall,  O.  A. 
Muensclier,  C.  H. 
Marsh,  A.  K. 
Mulock,  C. 
Miles,  Daniel 
Miner,  Harriet 
Merry,  E. 
McEvven,  T.  C. 
McFall,  Mrs.  C.  S. 
Maynard,  A.  W. 
Manvel,D.  H. 
McCormick,  B.  F. 
Morgan,  Thomas 
McFall,  Wm.  H. 
Niles,  Mrs.  M.  P. 
Osborn,  G.  B. 
Osterhout  John 
Oshorn,  Mrs.M.E. 
Post,  Bushnell, 
Patch,  Geo.  C. 
Prout,  Geo.  H. 
Prout,  Maud 
Pomeroy,  F.  W. 
Penfield,  Amos 
Prentiss,  A.  W. 


RESIDENCE. 


Sandusky, 

Cincinnati, 

Cincinnati, 

Fitchville, 

Sandusky, 

Sandusky, 

Sandusky, 

Sandusky, 

Greenwicii, 

Greenwich, 

JSTew  London, 

New  London, 

New  London, 

Norvvalk, 

Norvvalk, 

Norvvalk, 

Sandusky, 

New  London, 

Monroe  ville, 

Monroe  ville, 

Sandusky, 

Sandusky, 

Sandusky, 

Milan, 

Milan, 

Milan, 

Norwalk, 

Norwalk, 

Groton, 

Sandusky, 

Uuggles, 

Sandusky, 

Sandusky, 

Sandusky, 

Monroe  ville, 

Monroeville, 

Hartland, 

New  London, 

Milan, 

Sandusky, 

Sandusky, 

Ripley, 

Norwalk, 

Hartland, 

Perkins, 

Sandusky, 

Norwich, 

Fitchville, 

Perkins, 

Sandusky, 

New  London, 

Margaretta, 

Sandusky, 

Sandusky, 

Sandusky, 

»andusky, 

Monroeville, 

New  London, 


WHERE  AND  WHEN  BORN, 


Barr,  Mass.,  1848. 
Rome,  N.Y.,  1808. 
Sandusky,  1850. 
New  London,  18:25. 
Middletown,  Conn.,  181 G. 
Middletown,  Conn.,  1811. 
Fairlield  Co.,  Conn  ,  1802. 
Canada,  1812. 
New  Bedford,  Mass,  1813. 
New  Bedford,  Mass,  1808. 
New  York,  1817. 
Delaware,  O.,  18-23 
Sussex  Co.,  N.J,  1807. 
Pittstield,  Mass.,  1805 
Sandusky,  1827. 
Norwalk,  1847. 
Sandusky,  Jan.  29,  1819. 
Clarksfield,183G. 
Tallmadge,  O.,  1819. 
Columbia  Co.,  N.Y.,  1805. 
Fairfield,  Me.,  1829. 
Lewiston,  N.  Y.,  1820.     ^ 
Knox  Co.,  1828. 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  1814. 
Rutland,  N.Y.,  1815. 
Goshen,  Conn.,  1812. 
Vermont,  1808. 
Springlield,0.,  1821. 
Erie  Co.,  0,1838. 
New  Jersey,  1817. 
Litchfield  Co.  Conn.,  1803 
England,  1808. 
N.  Adams,  Mass.,  1812. 
Gambier,  0.,1837. 
Railway,  N.  J.,  1800. 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1814. 
Greenwich,  Ct.,  1799. 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1831. 
Milan,  Jan.  15,  1820. 
Belle  font,  Pa.,  1814. 
Townsend,  O.,  1821. 
Greenwich,  O.,  1843. 
VVoodburv,  Ct.,  1812. 
Ovid,  N.  Y.,  1820. 
England. 

Northampton  Co.,  Pa.,  1815 
Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  1817. 
VVintham,  N.  Y. 
Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 
New  Jersey,  1802. 
Richland  Co.,  1820. 
Conn.,  1830. 
Bloomingville,  1842. 
Sandusky,  1848. 
Pompey,  N.  Y. 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  1797. 
Peru,  1824. 
Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,1819. 


WHEN  AND    WHERE  FIRST 
SETTLED  ON    EIRE  LANDS 


Sandusky,  1844. 


Milan,  182(). 
Sandusky,  183G. 
Sandusky,  1827. 
Sandusky,  1827. 
Greenwich,  1823. 
Greenwich,  1823. 
Clarksfleld,  1830. 
New  London,  ld53. 
Bronsoii,  1832. 
Norwalk,  1825. 


Lyme,  1820 
Ridgefield,  1826. 
Sandusky,  1859. 
Sandusky,  1856. 

Milan,  Oct.,  1819. 
Milan,  Oct.,  1819. 
Milan,  1835. 
Norwich,  Feb.  10. 1817. 
New  Haven,  O.,  1825. 

Milan. 

Ruggles.  1 841. 
Sandusky,  1860. 
Sandusky,  18G0. 
SandiiskV,  1857. 
Norwalk,  1834. 
Greenfield,  1844. 
Norwalk,  1839. 
New  J^ondon,  1838. 

Huron,  1835. 


VVakeinan,  1833. 

Lyme.,  1830. 
Milan,  1838. 
Norwich,  1833. 
Fitchville,  1831. 
Groton,  18.34. 
Sandusky,  1835. 
Huron  Co.,  1S21. 
Groton,  1833. 


Norwalk,  1S2G. 
Ohio,  1827, 

New  London,  1831, 
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NAMES 

RESIDENCE. 

WHERE  AND  WHEN  BORN. 

WHEN  AND    WHERE  FIRST 
SETTLED  ON  FIRE    LANDS. 

Rogers,  Dr.  Isaac 

Oxford, 

Conn.,  1804. 

Peru,  184G. 

Rogers,  L.  L. 

Oxford, 

Vermont,  1820. 

Oxford,  1865. 

Ruggles,  D.  W. 

Ridgefield, 

Oxford,  183L 

Riimsej'^,  Adeline 

ISTew  London, 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1829. 

New  London,  1837. 

Sterling,  J.  H. 

Bronson, 

Wilton,  Ct.,  1808. 

Ripley,  1837. 

Stow,  L.  S. 

Milan, 

Windsor,  Isr.  Y.,  1817. 

Milan.  1838. 

Sloane,  Rush  R. 

Sandusky, 

Sandusky,  1828. 

Sloane,  Sallie  M. 

Sandusky, 

Newburg,  N.  Y. 

Sandusky,  1853 

Sloane,  Thomas  M. 

Sandusky, 

Sandusky,  1854. 

Sloane,  Frank  G. 

Sandusky, 

Sandusky,  1857. 

Stow,  Mrs.  L.  S. 

Milan, 

Lyme,  1824. 

ScoLiton,  Wm. 

Monroeville, 

Madison  Co.,  [NT.  Y„  1814. 

Ridgefield,  1820. 

Sackett,  E.  H. 

Ruggles, 

Tallmadge,  0.,  1822. 

Ruggles,  1825. 

Salisbury,  F. 

Greenwich, 

Greenwich,  1822. 

Townsencl,  John 

Fitchville, 

Xew  London,  1829. 

ToAver,  Reuben 

Ste'son  Co,  111. 

Mass.,  1796. 

Fitchville,  1816. 

Tanner,  Hiram 

Rochester, 

Cayuga  Co.,  ^.  Y.,  1802, 

Tsrorwalk,18]9. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  A. 

Wakeman, 

Woodbury,  Ct.,  1800. 

Wakeman,  1825. 

Welch,  Fanny 

Townsend, 

Barry,  Vt.,  1814. 

Townsend,  1818. 

Wilbur,  Philander 

Milan, 

Leroy,  ISr.Y.,  1802. 

Milan,  1827. 

Wilbur,  Susan  A. 

Milan, 

Batavia,  K.  Y.,  1804. 

Townsend,  1812. 

Wilcox,  Timothy 

York, 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa.,  1815. 

West,  T.  D. 

Sandusky, 

Mass.,  1820. 

Sandusky,  1849. 

West,  W.  T. 

Sanduskj", 

Berkshire,  Mass.,  1815. 

Sandusky,  1837. 

Wheelock,  L.  P. 

Sandusk}^, 

Albion,  X.  Y.,  1827. 

Oberlin,  1847. 

West,  A.  K. 

Sandusky, 

Washburn,  J.  C. 

Fitchville, 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1802. 

Fitchville,  1822. 

Wood,  Jedediali 

New  London, 

Putnam  Co.,N.  Y. 

New  London,  1832. 

Youngs,  John 

Sandusky, 

Oswego,  :Nr.  Y.,  1814. 

Danbury,  1816. 

Youngs,  Kate 

Sandusky, 

Sandusky,  1852. 
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PIONEERS  GONE. 


INTEODUCTION. 

At  no  time  has  the  Angel  Reaper 
made  greater  havoc  in  our  ranks 
than  since  the  issue  of  the  last  vol- 
ume. One  by  one  the  early,  tried 
and  steadfast  members  of  this  Socie- 
ty have  "rested  from  their  labors" 
until  the  vacant  places  be  more  than 
they  which  are  left. 

The  following  notices,  necessarily 
condensed  and  brief,  utterly  fail  to 
do  full  justice  to  their  many  virtues. 
The  history  of  their  lives  is  written 
on  every  field,  rehearsed  in  every 
social  cn'cle  and  indelibly  stamped 
upon  every  community  in  the  Fire- 
lands.  Their  work  is  done.  .  Be  it 
ours  who  remain  yet  a  little  longer 
to  so  treasure  up  and  emulate  their 
many  worthy  deeds,  that  those  who 
come  after  "shall  rise  up  and  call 
them  and  us  blessed !" 

ELIJAH  REMISS, 

Died  at  his  residence,  in  Groton, 
Erie  County,  Ohio,  October  15, 1869, 
in  his  73d  year.  He  was  born  at 
Worthington,  Massachusetts,  June 
29th,  1797. 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  his  residence 
was  changed  to  Western  New  York. 
Here  he  was  married  in  1823,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  removed  to  Ohio, 
and  fixed  his  home  on  the  Fire- 
lands,  on  the  spot  where  he  ever  af- 
ter resided.  Endowed  with  all  the 
qualities  requisite  to  the  stern  expe- 
riences and  onerous  responsibilities 
of  pioneer  life,  he  soon  became  a 
prominent  man  in  his  section,  and 
exercised  a  wide  influence  in  socie- 
ty. Distinguished  for  his  genial  dis- 
position, kindness  of  heart,  good 
sense,  and  sterling  integrity,  he  had 


the  confidence  and  love  of  all  about 
him.  For  more  than  thirty-eight 
years,  he  was  an  active  and  leading 
member  of  the  Lyme  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  for  many  years  a  ruling 
elder  therein.  At  the  time  of  his 
decease,  he  was  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  School  in  said  church, 
which  position  he  had  held  more 
than  thirty  years.  The  Sunday 
School  was  his  favorite  field  of  labor. 
And  it  is  in  a  great  degree  owing  to 
his  influence  and  exertions  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  adults  of  the  congrega- 
tion near  his  home  were  gathered 
into  its  ranks.  For  two  years  he 
was  president  of  the  Huron  County 
S.  S.  Association,  and  one  year  pres- 
ident of  the  Erie  County  Union.  In 
these  associations  he  took  a  deep  in- 
terest, and  no  one  contributed  more 
to  their  success. 

His  social  nature,  wide  acquaint- 
ance and  public  spirit  induced  .him 
promptl}^  to  join  and  assist  in  sus- 
taining The  Fire  Lands  Historical 
Society.  For  a  succession  of  years 
he  was  elected  one  of  its  vice-presi- 
dents. Ever  cordial  and  cheeri'ul  in 
his  manner,  his  jDresence  was  an  es- 
sential element  at  our  "Pioneer 
meetings."  Rut  we  shall  meet  him 
at  our  gatherings  here,  no  more. 

"Father  Remiss"  was  a  patriot  and 
a  Christian.  He  acted  well  his  part. 
And,  having  done  that  which  was 
given  him  to  do,  he  has  been  bidden 
by  The  Master  (o  "come  up  higher." 

P.  N.  S. 

GEORGE  H.  WOODRUFF. 

The   subject  of   this   sketch   was 

born  in  Chittenden   County,   in   the 

State  of  Vermont,  on   the   18th   day 

of  August,  1795,  and  died  June   2d, 
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1869,  in  Peru,  Huron  County,  Ohio. 
His  parents  were  poor,  and  his  moth- 
er dying  while  he  was  an  infant,  he 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  his 
grandmother,  whose  limited  means 
afforded  him  but  a  small  chance  for 
mental  improvement.  His  "school- 
ing" probably  did  not  exceed  one 
year  in  all.  This,  however,  was  so 
well  improved  that  he  became  a  re- 
markably good  reader.  Writing  and 
arithmetic  are  the  other  two  branch- 
es that  comprized  his  scientific  at- 
tainments at  school.  At  the  age  of 
eight  he  removed  to  Saratoga  Coun- 
ty in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  the 
year  1814  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier 
and  served  his  term  in  a  regiment 
of  the  New  York  State  Militia.  He 
witnessed  the  naval  engagement  on 
Lake  Champlain,  and  x)articipated  in 
the  battle  of  Plattsburgh.  He  could, 
and  often  did,  up  to  the  close  oC  his 
life,  relate  all  the  features  and  inci- 
dents of  those  sanguinary  engage- 
ments. 

In  1816  he  came  to  Ohio.  He 
commenced  life  for  himself  that  year 
in  the  township  of  Norwich,  helloing 
to  build  the  first  log  cabin  in  the 
township,  and  being  the  first  to  com- 
mence a  settlement  in  the  place. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  at  that 
time,  not  only  Norwich,  but  almost 
every  other  township  in  the  county 
was  innocent  of  white  settlers.  For 
a  short  time  subsequent  to  this  he 
worked  for  David  Powers,  of  New 
Haven,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with,  and  married  Hannah  Burg- 
hart,  who  had  recently  left  New 
England  for  the  wilds  of  the  West. 
He  settled  on  Slate  Kun  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  NorAvich,  where  he  re- 
mained for  over  forty  years.  He 
raised  a  lamily  of  eight  cdildren; 
one  died  in  infancy.  The  mother 
died  in  1836.  He  mnrried  Mrs.  Hos- 
kins  for  his  second  wife,  in  1845. 
She  died  about  nine  years  afterward. 

Father  Woodruff  was  emphatically 
a  pioneer,  both  by  nature  and  neces- 


sity. He  had  a  dauntless  spirit,  and 
a  stubborn  will.  The  love  of  adven- 
ture never  left  him.  Those  incidents 
in  his  early  experience,  we  now  call 
hardships,  were  not  so  regarded  by 
him  at  the  time,  and  he  often  re- 
gretted that  the  progress  of  the 
times  was  drifting  him  so  far  from 
the  realities  of  pioneer  life,  and  de- 
clared that  he  took  more  comfort  in 
performing  his  journeying  with  his 
ox-team  and  cart  or  sled,  in  the 
olden  time  than  at  present,  in  rail- 
coaches.  The  story  of  fifty  years 
ago  has  been  told  so  often,  that  all 
of  us  can  tell  how  he  and  his  few 
neighbors  then  lived,  A  mill  for 
grinding  breadstuff,  at  Venice,  twen- 
ty-five miles  away.  Wild  game 
constituted  their  main  supply  of 
meat.  No  roads,  no  bridges,  no 
schools,  no  churches,  no  bodies  of 
organized  men  in  any  capacity  was 
then  within  reach.  Norwich  was, 
at  this  time  a  favorite  resort  for  In- 
dians, Avho  came  and  went  in  large 
parties  on  hunting  expeditions.  At 
times,  the  red  man  could  have  out- 
voted the  whites  five  to  one.  A 
friendly  intercourse  was  generally 
kept  up  between  the  rival  parties 
for  the  pick  of  the  game. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  recollects 
an  incident  which  came  near  disturb- 
ing the  harmony  between  a  camp  of 
the  red-skins  and  the  subject  of  this 
article.  The  Indians  were  generally 
too  indolent  to  do  much  hunting  for 
game  and  resorted  to  strategy  to  ob- 
tain meat  at  times.  One  of  their 
tricks  was  to  call  up  a  deer  by  imi- 
tating the  bleating  of  a  fawn.  The 
mother  is  easily  deceived  in  this  re- 
spect, for  she  never  allows  the  fawns 
to  accompany  her,  but  visits  them, 
where  she  secretes  them,  at  such 
times  as  she  affords  them  their  nat- 
ural* nourishment.  Father  Wood- 
ruff was  out  looking  for  cattle  and 
heard  this  cry  of  apparent  alarm, 
and  being  short  of  fresh  meat, 
thought  he  would  crawl  up  and  shoot 
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the  game  in  the  thicket.  He  leveled 
his  gun  and  moved  cautiously  till  he 
saw  some  movement  that  made  him 
think  that  a  full  grown  deer  was 
there  ;  almost  on  the  instant  of  firing 
on  the  object,  an  Indian  raised  his 
head  to  look  at  the  situation.  Call- 
ing to  him  to  come  out,  he  told  the 
savage  of  his  narrow  escape.  The 
old  chap  uttered  a  kind  of  satisfied 
grunt,  and  seemed  fully  compensa- 
ted in  the  reflection  that  he  was 
able  to  fool  a  white  man  as  well  as 
a  deer.  He  was  told,  however,  that 
if  he  caught  him  at  that  trick  again 
he  would  shoot  him  if  he  was  an 
Indian.  At  one  time  a  young  In- 
dian wounded  a  deer  and  it  came 
near  where  he  was  at  w^ork,  and  his 
dog  caught  it.  When  he  had  got  it 
dressed,  the  young  Indian  came  in 
sight,  and  saw  what  had  been  done, 
he  turned  and  run  back.  Sometime 
afterward  an  old  Indian  came  to  him 
in  the  woods  and  demanded  pay  for 
the  deer,  and  gave  him  to  under- 
stand by  his  motions,  for  neither 
could  understand  a  word  of  the  oth- 
er's talk,  that  it  was  his  boy's  first 
deer,  and  intimated  by  the  flourish 
of  his  tomahawk  and  knife  that  his 
scalp  was  the  price  of  refusing  to 
pay.  I  think  the  deer  never  was 
paid  for,  and  I  know  his  scalp  was 
never  disturbed.  They  were  a  little 
more  successful  with  his  family  on 
another  occasion.  The  parents  left 
their  three  children,  the  oldest  six 
years  of  age,  in  care  of  a  young  wo- 
man while  they  went  to  meeting 
one  Sunday,  some  four  miles  away. 
The  young  lady  had  gone  out  for  a 
short  tinie  when  several  red-skins 
came  to  the  house,  and  learning  the 
situation,  demanded  something  to 
eat.  The  children  had  often  heard 
that  the  best  way  to  keep  Indians 
away  was  to  refuse  them  everything 
they  asked  for.  This,  hoAvever,  did 
not  work  well,  for  they  made  mo- 
tions with  their  knives,  across  their 
throats,  and  demanded  something  to 


eat,  which  meant  to  the  little  ones, 
bread  to  the  scamps  or  cut  throats 
to  the  children.    Nothing  but  a  com- 
plete depletion  of  the  cupboard,  and 
a  slight  scare  of  the  children  was  the 
result  of  the  visit.    There   was  more 
apprehension  from   white   out-laws, 
b}^  the  early  settlers,   I   think,  than 
from    the   Indians  who  visited  this 
section.    I  think  there  is  not  an  in- 
stance remembered   of  any  serious 
outrage  committed  by  these  savages 
upon  whites  in  the  township.    I  now 
recollect  one  on  the   other  side,  had 
it  been  done  by  Indians  would  have 
been    considered   heinous.      About 
the  year  1828,   there  was    a   white 
man  by  the   name   of  K.— — ,   who 
spent  much  of  his   time  in  hunting 
and  trapping,  made  his  headquarters 
in  the  township.  He  had  several  dogs 
that  he  prized   highly,   though  they 
were  quite  worthless   even  to  him- 
self.   Wolves  were  very  numerous, 
and  destroyed  nearly  all  the   sheep 
in  the  neighborhood.     Almost  every 
family  had  one  or   more   wolf-traps, 
and  K.'s  dogs  prevented  the  capture 
of  the  wolves.    The  dogs'  lives  had 
been  threatened  by   a  good  many. 
One  morning  Father  W.  went  to  his 
trap  and  found  one  of  K.'s  dogs  in  it 
with  one  leg  broken.    I  was  about 
eight  years  old,   and   advised  shoot- 
ing the  dog.    He   said  if  K.  found 
ou't  he  killed  it  he  would   take   ven- 
geance.   I  told  him   I  would  do  it. 
He  leveled  the   gun   in   range   with 
the  dog's  head ;  I  pulled  the  trigger. 
The  dog  disturbed   no   more   traps, 
but  K.  missed  his  dog.     He  suspect- 
ed the  cause  of  his  absence.     After 
several  weeks  inquiry   lie  narrowed 
the  field  of  his  conjecture   to  three 
individuals.     One  night  one   of  the 
three  had  a  valuable  coverlet   hang- 
ing on  the  Ime,  cut  to  pieces  and  de- 
stroyed.   About   the  same  time  the 
2d  one  had  a  yard  of  green  soft  brick 
entirely  ruined.     Soon   after  father 
found  one  of  his  fine  three-year  old 
steers  shot  dead,  in  the  woods. 
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He  was  particularly  fond  of  hunt- 
ing, and  the  great  theme  of  conver- 
sation among  acquaintances  in  an 
early  day  was  hunting  exploits.  On 
one  occasion  he  tells  of  shooting  a 
deer  down,  and  while  attempting  to 
cut  his  throat,  the  deer,  which  was 
only  stunned,  recovered  his  strength 
and  in  the  struggle  to  get  away, 
nearly  divested  the  hunter  of  his 
pantaloons — quite  an  item  in  those 
times.  For  many  years  dressed 
deer  skins  formed  an  important  item 
in  the  composition  of  the  wardrobe 
of  every  well  regulated  family. 

An  early  settler  of  that  neighbor- 
hood who  had  a  constitutional  dis- 
like for  hard  work  or  hard  hunting, 
killed  a  deer  that  came  into  his  field, 
and  as  his  need  for  clothing  was  ex- 
treme he  decided  to  take  the  offen- 
sive and  kill  another  wherever  found, 
to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  material 
for  a  suit.  After  spending  several 
days  in  fruitless  effort,  he  was  re- 
turning home  one  day  in  company 
with  a  neighbor,  when  they  came 
across  the  carcass  of  a  dead  deer. 
Mr.  C,  on  seeing  it,  jumped  several 
feet  from  the  ground,  slapped  his 
hands  and  exclaimed,  "Thank  God  ! 
fortune  favors  the  brave.  I  shall 
have  a  new  suit." 

Father  Woodruff,  as  already  inti- 
mated, commenced  life  without 
means  or  assistance.  He  took  uid  a 
hundred  acres  of  land  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  he  could  have  all 
the  time  to  pay  for  it  he  required  by 
paying  interest  annually.  The  price 
of  the  land  was  two  dollars  per  acre. 
He  paid  most  of  the  interest  by 
working  out,  upon  the  road,  the 
taxes  on  non-residents'  lands  held  in 
the  township.  The  title  to  these 
lands  w^ere  a  long  time  in  dispute, 
and  greatly  paralyzed  the  energies 
of  the  settlers.  He  kept  at  work, 
cleared  up  his  farm,  and  after  forty 
years  of  toil  was  able  to  say  he  had 
not  labored  in  vain. 
He  was  also  a  pioneer  in  the  tem- 
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perance  movement.  He  joined  the 
first  society  organized  in  the  town- 
ship, more  than  thirty-five  years  ago, 
and  for  riiany  years  later  was  one  of 
the  chief  supporters  of  the  lodge  of 
the  Sons  of  Temperance,  and  the 
Good  Templars. 

As  early  as  1830  he  was  converted 
to  religion,  under  the  preaching  of 
the  Eev.  Arza  Brown.  He  joined 
the  church,  became  identified  with 
all  its  interests,  and  lived  for  nearly 
forty  years  a  zealous  and  worthy 
member  and  officer  in  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church. 

He  was  from  the  start  a  Whig  in 
politics,  and  then  a  Republican. 

Few  men  of  his  intellectual  ac- 
quirements had  a  better  knowledge 
of  political  affairs  in  later  years.  This 
came  of  extensive  reading  and  a 
deep  interest  that  he  felt  in  nation- 
al matters.  He  had  himself  been  a 
soldier.  One  of  his  sons  died  in  the 
army  in  the  Mexican  war.  One 
served  a  while  in  the  Regular  army, 
and  two  of  them  were  engaged  in 
suppressing  the  rebellion,  and  one 
grand-son  died  in  hospital.  The  fam- 
ilies of  two  sons-in-law  suffered  all 
the  horrors  of  civil  war  in  a  border 
slave  State.  He  had  a  wonderful 
memory  in  matters  that  deeply  in- 
terested him. 

The  prominent  features  of  his 
character  were  an  inflexible  will, 
great  perseverence,  impetuosity  of 
feeling  and  sympathy,  with  an  hon- 
est heart,  and  an  undoubted  trust  in 
the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  identify  him- 
self with  the  Pioneer  movement,  and 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  p-roceed- 
ings  of  the  Society,  being  for  many 
years  one  of  its  vice-presidents.  Un- 
chilled  by  the  cold  and  undaunted 
by  storms  he  was  always  in  his  ac- 
customed place  at  its  meetings,  and 
imparted  much  of  life  and  vigor  to 
its  proceedings. 

The  last  few  years  of  his  life  was 
spent  in   much    physical    suffering, 
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caused  by  a  cancer  which  termin- 
ated his  life.  He  was  completely 
ready  in  every  respect,  long  before 
his  hour  arrived  to  depart,  and  when 
the  invisible  messenger  came  he 
never  found  a  more  willing  heart  to 
obey  his  solemn  mandate.  His  fu- 
neral was  attended,  at  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  Peru,  by  a  large 
concourse  of  friends  and  neighbors ; 
the  sermon  being  preached  from  the 
text,  1  Cor.,  2d  chap.,  9th  verse,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hildreth. 

His  remains  now  lie  within  a  few 
rods  of  the  spot  where  he  struck  the 
first  blow  in  an  unbroken  wilderness 
more  than  fifty-three  years  ago,  in  a 
public  burying  ground  that  he  had 
done  more  to  establish  than  any  one 
beneath  its  grassy  turf,  C.  W. 

MARTIN  HESTER. 

Among  the  aged  veterans  of  the 
Firelands  who  during  the  past  win- 
ter have  given  this  world  the  part- 
ing hancL  we  record  the  name  of 
Martin  Hester,  of  Bronson,  Huron 
county,  and  seldom  does  death  com- 
missioned from  on  high,  gather  a 
more  golden  sheaf  for  the  garner 
above. 

Of  the  good  men  and  kind  families 
who,  amid  the  itinerant  labors  of  the 
writer,  w^elcomed  him  to  their  hos- 
pitable homes,  none  are  remem- 
bered with  more  pleasure  than  Mar- 
tin Hester. 

He  was  a  native  of  Greene  county, 
Pennsjdvania.  He  was  born  Sep- 
tember 6, 1787,  just  after  the  close 
of  the  revolutionary  struggle  which 
gave  birth  to  our  republic  ;  and  the 
noble  principles  of  co-equal  rights 
and  religious  liberty  on  which  it  was 
founded,  found  an  early  welcome  in 
his  youthful  breast,  and,  growing 
with  his  growth,  were  interwoven 
with  the  best  feelings  of  his  heart, 
and  helped  to  form  his  political  and 
religious  character  in  after  life. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  came  with 
his  parents  to  Ohio  and  settled  in 
Columbiana  Co.;  this  was  in  1807, 
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when  the  Firelands,  and  indeed  all 
Northwestern  Ohio  was  a  wilder- 
ness. Two  years  after  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Mary  M.  Stough,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Lutheran  clergyman.  She 
was  a  woman  of  amiable  qualitias 
and  sterling  worth.  She  was  richly 
endowed  with  those  matronly  virtues 
of  industry,  courage,  patience  and 
piety  which  distinguished  many  of 
the  pioneer  mothers  of  Ohio.  She 
lived  to  share  his  toils  and  pleasures 
for  more  than  fifty-three  years,  and 
left  a  name  fragrant  with  precious 
memories.  In  1813,  amid  the  perils 
of  the  war,  he  moved  to  Orange 
township,  Ashland  county,  and  from 
thence,  in  1827,  to  Bronson,  Huron 
county.  Here  he  resided  over  forty- 
two  years,  and  closed  his  earthly  life 
on  the  last  day  of  January,  1870,  be- 
ing in  his  eighty-third  year. 

He  possessed  a  well  rounded  and 
symmetrical  character ;  he  was  no 
idler ;  his  morning  song  was  heard 
with  the  early  notes  of  the  robin 
and  meadow  lark,  and  his  ax  re- 
sounded in  the  forest  often  before 
the  morning  sun  had  gilded  the  tree 
tops.  His  industry,  combined  with 
skill,  changed  the  wilderness  into 
fruitful  fields,  and  filled  his  hands 
with  plenty.  Taste  combined  with 
industry  gave  an  air  of  attractive- 
ness and  beauty  to  his  farm';  his 
fields  were  well  fenced,  his  barns 
commodious,  and  modeled  for  the  ^ 
comfort  of  his  flocks  and  herds.  His 
plain  but  large  brick  mansion  occu- 
pied a  commanding  site,  with  ample 
lawn  and  tasteful  shrubbery. 

He  was  a  man  of  thought  and  in- 
telligence. His  library,  if  not  large, 
was  well  selected.  Periodicals,  re- 
ligious, political  and  agricultural, 
were  on  his  side-table,  contributiug 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture 
of  his  growing  family.  lie  was  ot  a 
kind,  genial  and  benevolent  disposi- 
tion, rich  in  good  works,  ready  to 
distribute,  willing  to  communicate, 
laying  up  a  good  foundation  against 
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the  time  to  come."  He  was  given  to 
hospitality,  a  large-heartedness 
opened  his  doors  to  the  stranger  and 
wayfarer.  He  welcomed  to  his  house 
ministers  of  the  gospel  of  all  denom- 
inations, and  treated  them  with  cor- 
dial deference  and  respect  for  their 
Master's  sake.  Among  the  early  it- 
inerants of  the  M.  E.  Church  whom 
he  cordially  entertained  were  Adam 
Poe,  Edward  Thomson,  and  many 
others  who  have  passed  to  their  rest. 
He  was  -never  happier  than  when  on 
some  quarterly  meeting  occasion  his 
house  was  well  filled  with  a  score  or 
two  of  Christian  friends  for  enter- 
tainment, and  the  writer  will  never 
forget  the  pleasant  hours  which  on 
such  occasions  he  has  spent  in  his 
hospitable  mansion.  He  was  patri- 
otic ;  the  war  found  him  in  old  age, 
yet  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
terrible  struggle,  and  was  one  of 
those  who  thought  that  if  we  came 
out  of  the  strife  with  but  the  blue 
heavens  over  our  heads  and  the 
green  earth  under  our  feet,  a  united 
people  to  begin  the  world  anew,  we 
might  truly  thank  God  and  take 
courage. 

He  took  a  very  deep  interest  in 
the  Firelands  Pioneer  Association ; 
attended-its  meetings,  and  read  with 
interest  its  publications.  His  relig- 
ious principles  were  thoroughly 
evangelical,  and  his  faith  in  divine 
revelation  strong  and  unwavering. 
He  was  not  a  man  given  to  change, 
and  totally  unlike  those  who  seem 
to  be  ever  on  the  wing  for  discovery. 
His  settled  convictions  gave  a  uni- 
formity as  well  as  vitality  to  his  re- 
ligious life.  For  over  forty-seven 
years  he  was  a  devoted  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but 
although  strongly  attached  to  his  own 
people,  bigotry  found  no  place  eith- 
er in  his  creed  or  his  heart.  His  pi- 
ety was  progressive. 

As  age  released  him  to  a  great 
extent  from  worldly  toil  and  care, 
his  interest  in  religion  deex^ened,  he 


read  with  deep  delight  of  the  onward 
triumphs  of  Christianity  in  pagan 
lands,  and  cheerfully  contributed  to 
the  cause  of  missions,  and  indeed  to 
all  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the 
church. 

His  Christian  pathway  shone 
brighter  and  brighter  to  a  cloudless 
noon.  His  tenderness  and  affection 
as  a  husband,  his  care  and  kindness 
as  a  father,  and  his  courteous  and 
friendly  disposition  as  a  neighbor 
were  seldom  surpassed. 

He  lived  to  see  his  descendants 
quite  numerous,  but  the  longest 
journey  has  its  end.  A  sudden  stroke 
of  paralysis  was  the  signal  that  his 
work  was  done,  and  after  the  brief 
interval  of  forty-eight  hours,  his  sun 
of  life  set  undimmed  by  a  single 
cloud. 

His  funeral  was  attended  by  a 
large  concourse  of  sympathizing 
friends  and  neighbors,  in  the  new 
and  neat  M.  E.  Church  at  Peru,  in 
the  erection  of  which  he  had  taken 
great  interest,  and  where  he  had  du- 
ring the  last  four  weeks  of  his  life 
by  day  and  night  enjoyed  with  great 
delight  the  duties  and  privileges  of 
worshiping  with  the  people  of  God ; 
and  to  whom  was  preached  a  very 
able  and  appropriate  sermon  by  the 
Eev.  W.  M.  Conant,  of  Fairfield  Cir- 
cuit, from  the  text :  "Let  me  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my 
last  end  be  like  his." 

L.  B.  GURLEY. 

GIDEON  WAUGH. 

Gideon  Waugh  was  born  in  Litch- 
field, Litchfield  county,  Connecticut, 
Sept.  2,  1797.  His  father's  family  re- 
moved with  him  in  his  infancy  to 
Camden,  Oneida  county.  New  York. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  was 
left  an  orphan,  being  deprived  by 
death  of  both  parents  in  the  short 
space  of  two  weeks. 

By  this  event,  being  thrown  al- 
most wholly  upon  his  own  exertions 
for  support,  there  was  early  devel- 
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oped  in  his  character  that  self  reli- 
ance and  unflagging  industry  that 
characterized  his  after  life  os  a  suc- 
cessful Pioneer. 

He  served  his  country  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  war  of  1812  at  Sacketts 
Harbor,  being  then  only  sixteen 
years  old. 

lie  married  Minerva  Minor  in 
1818,  and  settled  at  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
where  he  occupied  positions  of  pub- 
lic trust.  He  labored  as  Superinten- 
dent of  Work  upon  the  Long  Pier  at 
Oswego  and  upon  the  Erie  Canal, 
and  shared  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  confidence  of  hundreds  of  work- 
men who  labored  under  his  control. 
Firm  discipline,  tempered  by  Chris- 
tian forbearance,  won  for  him  the 
esteem  of  all. 

In  April,  1833,  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Ohio,  landing  at  Huron 
May  8th.     He  conveyed  his  family 

to  Ashenhurst's,  east  of  Berlin 

Centre,  where  he  left  them  while  he 
located  his  farm.  He  cut  a  wagon 
path  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
froni  Birmingham,  a  son  often  years 
driving  an  ox  team,  and  selected  his 
farm  in  the  northwest  part  of  Cam- 
den township  (then  Henrietta),  be- 
ing the  third  man  to  settle  there. 

He  speedily  erected  a  log  cabin, 
sleeping  under  his  wagon  box  at 
night,  but  before  his  house  was  com- 
pleted he  was  joined  by  two  of  his 
old  neighbors  from  Oswego,  whom 
he  welcomed  with  their  families  with 
such  cordial  hospitality  as  only  a  Pi- 
oneer can  feel.  By  the  1st  of  August 
his  family  were  brought  in  from  Ber- 
lin, and  on  the  24th  of  the  same 
month  a  son  was  born  to  him,  being 
the  first  birth  in  Camden  township. 

But  his  bright  hopes  for  the  future 
were  overclouded  as  it  became  ap- 
parent that  his  beloved  wife  was 
yielding  to  the  insidious  advances  of 
consumption.  She  died  October  2d, 
and  was  buried  upon  the  farm;  her 
monument  records  the  first  death  in 
Camden. 


He  was  married  to  Mindwell 
Shepard  (sister  of  Deacon  Shepard, 
a  pioneer  of  Brownhelm)  Jan.  30th, 
1834. 

Feeling  great  interest  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, he  was  preeminently  a  pub- 
lic man  ;  endowed  by  nature  with 
sound  judgment  and  practical  good 
sense,  with  a  quick  eye  and  a  ready 
hand  to  aid  in  all  matters  of  im- 
provement, he  was  a  leader  in  every 
good  word  and  work. 

Native  generosity  prompted  all 
his  actions,  and  many  still  living  will 
remember  the  hospitable  entertain- 
ment proffered  them  beneath  his 
roof.  He  assisted  in  the  survey  of 
the  township  when  ''set  off"  from 
Henrietta,  suggested  the  name  for 
the  town,  and  with  the  help  of  two 
or  three  neighbors  built  the  first 
public  edifbce  there,  viz  :  the  old  log 
schoolhouse  near  what  is  now  Hip- 
ton  Station.  He  gave  much  time  to 
the  clearmg  out  and  improvement 
of  roads,  arid  toyok  a  deep  interest  in 
the  early  educational  interests  of  the 
town. 

He  was  one  of  seven  to  participate 
in  the  organization  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  1834,  and  though  deprived 
for  many  years  of  the  privileges  of 
the  sanctuary,  being  afflicted  with 
severe  deafness,  he  was  ever  solici- 
tous for  the  prosperity  of  Zion.  His 
faith  in  God's  providence  over  all 
His  subjects  was  strong  even  unto 
death. 

He  was  ever  ready  with  sympathy 
and  counsel  for  such  as  were  dis- 
tressed, and  while  he  held  the  office 
of  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  seventeen 
years,  very  many  disagreements  that 
were  brought  before  him  were  by 
him  happily,  though  privately  ad- 
justed, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  in- 
terested parties. 

He  sold  his  farm  in  Camden  and 
removed  to  Wakeman  in  1852,  and, 
though  he  suff"ered  pecuniary  loss, 
he  was  cheerful  and  contented  with 
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the  allotment  of  Providence.  He 
bequeathed  not  wealth  to  his  be- 
reaved family,  but  what  is  far  better, 
the  inheritance  of  the  example  of  a 
life  devoted  to  the  good  of  his  fellow 
men,  and  a  name  untarnished  by  sel- 
fish pursuits. 

He  died  at  Wakeman  May  16th, 
1869,  aged  seventy-one  years,  eight 
months  and  fourteen  days.-[Written 
for  the  Firelands  Pioneer  by  Mrs.  M. 
W.  French,  July,  1869. 

SETH  C.  PARKER. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  died  at 
his  residence  in  Greenfield  township, 
Huron  county  Ohio,  October  19th, 
1868. 

He  was  born  in  Brutus,  Cavuga 
county.  New  York,  July  7th,  1802. 
From  thence  he  emigrated  February 
3, 1820,  to  Ohio,  arriving:  at  Norwalk 
on  the  28th,  in  company  wdth  his 
father,  Thomas  Parker,  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Luther  Hodges,  and 
their  families.  They  at  once  com- 
menced pioneer  life  in  earnest  on 
the  Parker  tract,  in  the  4th  section 
of  Pern,  Aug.  14, 1823.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Jane  Ammerman,  daughter 
of  Simon  Ammerman,  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Bronson. 

In  1828  he  and  his  wife  made  a 
public  profession  of  religion  and 
joined  the  Free  Will  Baptist  Church 
ot  Greenfield,  of  which  he  remained 
a  worthy  member  for  about  forty 
years,  until  his  Savior  called  him 
home.  In  May,  1838,  he  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  was  ordained  in  De- 
cember, 1839.  In  1835  he  was  a  del- 
egate to  the  General  Conference  at 
Byron,  New  York,  and  again  in  1839 
to  the  one  at  Conneaut,  Ohio.  His 
labors  in  the  ministry  were  mostly 
within  the  bounds  of  Huron  and 
Seneca  Quarterly  Meetings,  and  of 
course  witnessed  great  changes  in 
the  life  and  prosperity  of  churches 
within  that  time. 

He  taught  the  first  district  school 
in  District  No.  3,  Peru,  in  the  winter 
of  1828-9.    In  March,  1850,  he  was 


elected  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Ohio  as  one  of  the  Associate  Judges 
of  Huron  county.  In  1835  he  was 
elected  a  Trustee  of  the  Free  Will 
Baptist  Publication  Society,  located 
at  Dover,  N.  H. 

As  a  public  man  he  was  compelled 
to  meet  the  moral  questions  of  -the 
day,  and,  to  his  honor  be  it  said,  he 
was  always  for  the  right.  The 
friends  of  Freedom,  Temperance, 
Sabbath  Schools,  the  Bible  cause 
and  Missions  of  all  denominations 
always  found  in  him  a  zealous  and 
hearty  co-laborer.  But  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Fire  Lands  Historical 
Society  was  he  best  known.  In 
truth,  he  was  its  projector.  March 
30,  1857,  the  following  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Sandusky  Daily  Reg- 
ister, then  edited  by  Henrj^  D.  Cooke, 
Esq. : 

A  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Pioneers — the  trappers  and 
the  hunters  who  but  little  over  half 
a  century  ago  divided  their  game 
with  the  Indians,  in  the  unbroken 
forests  of  Northern  Ohio,  have  passed 
away.  The  earlier  settlers,  too,  who 
followed  close  upon  their  footsteps 
with  their  families  and  their  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  and  handicraft, 
have  left  among  the  more  recent 
growth  of  the  population  only  an  oc- 
casional remnant  of  their  hardy  band. 
One  of  their  number,  the  Rev.  Seth 
C.  Parker,  of  Steuben,  Huron  coun- 
ty, has  written  us  a  letter,  calling  our 
attention  to  a  project  which  will  es- 
pecially interest  all  of  this  class  in 
Huron  and  Erie  counties — the  organ- 
ization of  a  Joint  County  Historical 
Society.  He  says:  "Such  societies 
exist  in  all,  or  nearly  all  the  counties 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Reserve, 
and  it  is  due  to  us  who  reside  in  the 
two  western  counties,  to  meet  as 
soon  as  convenient, — say  about  the 
middle  of  May  next — to  take  the  pre- 
liminary steps  for  a  similar  organiza- 
tion. As  Huron  and  Erie  counties 
were  for  a  Ions:  time  embraced  with- 
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in  the  limits  of  a  single  county,  it  is 
thought  by  many  that  it  would  be 
best  to  have  both  unite — at  least  for 
a  time — in  the  proposed  historical 
society.  The  history  of  the  "Fire 
Lands,"  the  sufferings  of  the  early 
settlers  before  and  during  the  war  of 
1812,  together  with  the  history  and 
settlement  of  the  several  townships 
by  the  earnest  and  bold  pioneers,  are 
subjects  of  which  but  little  is  known 
by  thousands  of  those  who  now  re- 
side in  our  pleasant  towns  and  am- 
bitious cities,  and  who  reap  annually 
in  the  rich  fields  which  their  fathers 
cleared  from  the  forest." 

Mr.  Parker  adds:  "Will  you  please 
give  the  matter  such  notice  as  you 
think  it  deserves  ?  I  would  suggest 
that  at  our  first  meeting  the  Town- 
ship Clerks  of  both  counties,  with  as 
many  of  the  old  settlers  as  can  be 
found,  who  have  lived  longest  in  the 
several  townships,  be.  earnestly  in- 
vited to  attend,  and  that  Hon.  E. 
Cooke  of  Sandusky,  and  James  Wil- 
liams, Esq.,  of  Norwalk,  be  invited 
to  be  present  and  give  each  an  ad- 
dress, or  "talk"  to  their  friends  of 
"Old  Lang  Syne  ;"  and  that  others 
having  in  their  possession  any  infor- 
mation of  historical  interest  connect- 
ed with  the  settlement  of  the  two 
counties,  come  prepared  to  furnish  a 
transcipt  thereof,  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  records  of  the  Society." 

Our  correspondent  has  stated  the 
case  so  well  that  it  were  superfluous 
for  us  to  add  to  his  valuable  sugges- 
tions. That  they  will  be  adopted  by 
those  who  yet  remain  of  the  ener- 
getic men  who  subdued  a  wilderness 
we  have  no  doubt.  The  record  of 
their  sufferings,  their  privations, 
their  labors  and  their  triumphs 
should  not  be  allowed  to  die  with 
them.  Such  an  organization  as  is 
suggested  is  due  no  less  to  the  fu- 
ture than  to  the  past,  no  less  to  the 
present  generation  than  to  that 
which  is  passing  away.  It  will  be  the 
means  of  reminding  us  of  our  obli- 


gations to  the  early  settlers,  and  will 
help  us  to  keep  in  remembrance 
their  noble  and  self-sacrificing  ex- 
ample." 

The  suggestion  there  made  was 
persistently  presented  by  him  to 
leading  pioneers  and  friends,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  meeting  for  organiza- 
tion May  20th,  1857,  at  Norwalk. 
Piatt  Benedict  was  chosen  President 
of  the  Society  then  organized,  and 
Judge  Parker  one  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
idents. In  that  capacity  or  as  Bio- 
grapher he  continued  his  active  ef- 
forts for  the  Society  till  death.  In 
season  and  out  of  season,  untiring 
and  unflagging,  it  may  be  said  no 
one  did  more  than  he  to  stir  up  and 
keep  alive  an  interest  in  its  work. 
In  his  own  language,  written  in  view 
of  his  not  distant  end  :  "In  laboring 
with  others  to  create  an  interest  in 
the  organizatiion  of  our  Historical 
Society,  I  look  back  with  pleasure  to 
the  pleasant  hours  spent  with  the 
noble  and  true  who  were  fellow  la- 
borers in  accomplishing  the  end  al- 
ready attained  in  the  formation  and 
perpetuation  of  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful Historical  Societies  in  the 
State.  May  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence rest  upon  it  and  its  officers 
and  members,  together  with  all  its 
numerous  friends.  May  they  toil  on 
in  their  labor  of  love  until  their 
earthly  labors  are  closed  is  the  ar- 
dant  and  sincere  desire  of  one  who 
has  labored  from  the  beginning  for 
the  prosperity  of  our  beloved  Socie- 
ty, and  that  it  may  prosper  and  be  a 
blessing  to  others  when  myself  and 
others  of  the  early  friends  have 
passed  away.  Which  may  God  grant 
for  his  Son's  sake.     Amen! 

"Steuben,  Huron  County,  Ohio, 
April  9, 1868." 

His  last  contribution  to  the  Socie- 
ty was  made  May  1,  1868,  and  closes 
with  these  words : 

''My  health  is  failing,  and  I  am  ad- 
monished that  I  have  but  little  lon- 
ger to  stay  in  this  vale  of  tears.  The 
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Lord's  will  be  done.  My  trust  is  in 
the  Blessed  Savior.  Yea,  I  can  say 
with  Paul:  'It  is  better  to  depart  and 
be  with  Christ.'    Amen  !" 

His  last  sickness  and  death  are 
best  described  in  the  following,  writ- 
ten by  the  surviving  partner  of  his 
joys  and  sorrows : 

"His  death  was  occasioned  by  a 
cancer  which  first  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  winter  of  1 859.  It  was 
on  the  left  side  of  the  under  lip,  and 
at  first  had  the  appearance  of  a 
slight  blister.  In  the  course  of  the 
year  it  grew  harder  and  looked  more 
like  a  wart,  and  continued  to  slowly 
increase  in  size  until  the  summer  of 
1866,  when  it  began  to  be  i)ainful 
and  discharge.  He  visited  several 
Medical  Institutions  and  a  number 
of  our  best  physicians,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  His  disease  began  to  de- 
velop internally,  and  the  last  months 
of  his  life  was  a  scene  of  almost  un- 
intermitting  suffering. 

"At  the  burial  of  another  of  our 
Pioneers  (Erastus  Smith)  while 
standing,  by  the  open  grave  in  com- 
pany with  JElder  Laird,  of  Fairfield, 
who  remarked  to  him  that  for  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  'Glorious  beyond,' 
the  grave  w^as  still  a  gloomy-looking 
place,  'Not  so  to  me,'  he  replied,  'ibr 
to  me  it  looks  like  a  place  of  rest.' 
"Owing  to  a  paralysis  of  one  side  of 
his  head  and  tongue,  for  some  weeks 
before  his  death  his  speech  was  often 
unintelligible.  On  the  night  prece- 
ding his  death  our  eldest  son  and  I 
were  watching  with  him.  During 
the  night  he  was  very  restless  and 
in  great  pain  until  about  3  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  he  sank  into  a 
seeming  sleep,  which  lasted  about 
an  hour,  when  he  aroused  and  ex- 
claimed :  'Oh,  what  beautiful  things 
I  have  seen.  I  want  to  try  and  tell 
you!'  And  he  did  so  with  great 
earnestness,  but  we  could  under- 
stand so  little  that  I  got  pencil  and 
paper,  on  which  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing words ;    'I  saw  twelve   beautiful 


white  oxen;  they  shone  like  silver !' 
then  pointing  upward,  said  they 
were  all  moving  overhead.  He  tried 
to  say  much  more,  but  we  could  not 
understand  enough  to  know  what. 
Those  words  were  the  last  he  ever 
wrote.  He  then  lay  quietly  for  some 
time,  when  his  pain  began  to  in- 
crease and  he  continued  a  great  suf- 
ferer until  his  death,  which  took 
place  about  12  M.  His  mind  did 
not  fail  him  until  the  last  moment. 
Even  after  he  could  no  longer  speak 
he  answered  the  questions  of  his 
children  and  friends  by  signs. 

"Two  days  from  his'  death  his  fu- 
neral was  held  in  the  F.  W.  Baptist 
Church  at  Greenfield,  and  was  at- 
tended b}^  a  large  concourse  of  peo- 
ple. Fifty-four  relatives  walked  as 
mourners,  and  I  know  I  may  truly 
say  there  were  many  more  mourn- 
ing hearts  in  the  assembly." 

He  was  a  great  student  of  history, 
and  indefatigable  in  the  collection 
of  books.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
his  was  probably  the  largest  private 
library  in  Huron  county,  and  one  of 
the  largest  of  any  minister's  in  the 
denomination.  His  decease  makes 
a  chasm  in  the  ranks  of  his  favorite 
Societv  which  no  one  else  can  fill. 
With  Piatt  Benedict,  George  Wood- 
ruff, Elijah  Bemiss  and  many  other 
"mighty  men"  among  the  pioneers 
of  the  Fire  Lands,  he  has  gone  to  his 
rest. 

"We  live,  in  deeds,  not  years — in  thoughts, 

not  breaths — 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  or  a  dial; 
Wg  should   eount  time   bj^  lieart-throbs. 

He  most  lives 
Who  tliinks  most — feels  the  noblest — aets 

tlie  best."' 

D,  H.  P. 
NELSON   TAYLOR. 
Died    at    Perkins,    Erie    County, 
Ohio,  on  the   afternoon  of  Sunday, 
April  10,  1870,  Nelson  Taylor,  Esq., 
in  the  sixty-fourth  year  ot  his  age. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was 
born  at  Glastenburg,  Connecticut, 
November    16,    1806.    His    parents 
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were  the  late  Joseph  Taylor,  sr.,  and 
his  wife,  Lois  Taylor.  He  came  to 
Ohio  with  his  parents,  brothers  and 
sisters  in  October,  1815,  and  the  fam- 
ily settled  near  the  east  line  and  in 
Perkins  township,  on  the  farm  since 
occupied  by  him.  He  was  thus  one 
of  the  "boy  pioneers"  of  our  town- 
ship, and  became  inured  to  the 
rough  scenes  and  trying  prirvations 
of  those  early  times.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Hannah  Winters  October  20, 
1829,  and  after  living  happily  togeth- 
er for  only  fourteen  months,  she 
died,  leaving  motherless  an  infant 
daughter,  Hannah.  On  June  5, 1832, 
he  was  married  to  Martha  Atkins. 
The  fruit  of  this  union  was  six  chil- 
dren, three  of  whom— Ohas.  W.,  Car- 
oline E.,  and  Condace  D.— still  sur- 
vive. On  Februarys,  1849,  his  sec- 
ond wife  died,  leaving  his  little  ones 
without  a  mother.  But  this  loss  Avas 
partly  made  up  to  them  by  the  kind 
care  and  loving  attention  of  his  eld- 
est daughter,  Hannah. 

On  March  1st,  1853,  he  was  mar- 
ried the  third  time  to  Charlotte  Bell, 
who  still  survives  to  mourn  with  his 
four  remaining  children,  the  loss  of 
a  loving  and  kind  husband  and  fath- 
er. Mr.  Taylor  has  been  many  times 
honored  with  public  trusts.  He  has 
held  various  township  offices  with 
satisfaction  to  his  fellow  citizens,  and 
at  one  time,  before  Erie  County  was 
formed,  he  was  County  Commission- 
er of  Huron  County,  which  office  he 
held  one  term.  In  the  palmiest  days 
of  the  old  Democratic  party  he  was 
one  of  its  most  zealous  and  trusted 
leaders.  Although  thus  politically 
connected,  when  the  tocsin  of  war 
sounded  in  our  land,  like  all  true 
men  of  his  party,  and  every  party, 
his  patriotism  was  above  partizan- 
ship,  and  his  voice  and  money  were 
freely  given  to  aid  in  restoring  to 
peace  and  union  our  beloved  coun- 
try. He  was  public  spirited  and  his 
neighbors  could  always  count  on 
him  to  do  his  share  in  m*^aking  public 


improvements  and  sustaining  public 
charity. 

As  a  neighbor  he  was  kind  and 
obliging,  making  sacrifices  even  to 
accommodate  those  who  needed 
help.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men 
whose  every  day  life  was  full  of  little 
acts  of  kindness,  w^iich  like  the  gen- 
tle dew  blesses  all  that  comes  with- 
in its  reach.  But  highly  as  he  was 
regarded  by  all  who  knew  him,  in 
his  own  family  and  the  sacred  pre- 
cints  of  home,  where  he  was  best 
known,  he  was  best  appreciated. 
Here,  untrammeled  by  outer  sur- 
roundings, his  genial  nature  and  af- 
fectionate disposition  had  full  play. 
He  was,  emphatically,  the  light  of 
home,  and  it  Avas  here  that  the  no- 
blest traits  of  his  character  showed 
themselves.  He  was  never  so  hap- 
py as  when  surrounded  by  his  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  Their  joys 
were  his  joys  and  their  sorrows  his 
sorrows.  Pure  and  ui)right  in  his 
dealings  with  others  he  was  univer- 
sally respected  for  his  sterling  in- 
tegrity. He  was  no  idler,  but  ahvays 
employed.  After  an  illness  of  about 
two  weeks,  against,  which  medical 
skill  seemed  of  no  avail,  he  sank 
gently  to  rest  retaining  his  conscious- 
ness to  the  last,  and  surrounded  by 
all  of  his  children,  the  wife  of  his 
bosom  and  a  host  of  relations  and 
friends. 

His  funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Brick  Church  at  2  o'clock  P.  M., 
on  Tuesday,  April  12th.  The  large 
concourse  of  people  filling  the  large 
audience-room,  showed  the  ajipreci- 
ation  with  which  the  deceased  was 
held.  Delegations  were  present 
from  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  discourse  was  delivered  by  Rev. 
L.  B.  Gurley,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Mr.  Taylor  in  pioneer-boy  life,  and  in 
the  riper  years  of  manhood.  He 
feelingly  referred  to  the  friendship 
existing  between  them  in  the  past, 
and  the  many  noble  qualities  of  char- 
acter which  endeared  the  deceased 
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to  all  who  knew  him.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  he  paid  a  glowing  trib- 
ute to  the  pioneers  of  Perkins.  He 
was  assisted  in  the  exercises  by  the 
pastor,  Rev.  E.  Persons. 

Thus  one  by  one  the  stream  of 
time  is  rapidly  bearing  from  among 
us  the  last  remnant  of  that  interest- 
ing generation  of  i3ioneers.  He  rests 
in  the  grave  into  which  the  hands  of 
a  loving  circle  have  lowered  him. 

Com. 
JOHN    CHERRY. 

Died  in  Fairfield,  after  a  long  ill- 
ness, April  8th,  John  Cherry,  aged 
72  years. 

Mr.  Cherry  was  born  March  20th, 
1798,  in  Seneca  County,  New  York. 
He  moved  to  Fairfield  in  September, 
1821.  He  was  a  man  of  energy  and 
sterling  integrity.  In  the  various 
relations  of  husband,  father,  brother, 
neighbor  and  friend,  few  men  dis- 
charged their  duties  better,  or  were 
more  universally  respected,  and  long 
will  he  be  remembered  by  his  friends 
and  neighbors  both  old  and  young. 

The  deceased  leaves  a  widow  and 
three  children — tw^o  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Neighbor. 

Fairfield,  April  19, 1870. 

wm.  h.  crane. 

Died  at  Vermillion,  Erie  County, 
Ohio,  on  the  evening  of  April  2, 1870, 
very  suddenly,  Wm.  H.  Crane,  Esq., 
in  the  57th  year  of  his  age. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born 
atSouthbury,  Connecticut,  May  14, 
1813.  His  parents  were  the  late  Joel 
Crane,  Esq.,  and  his  wife  Olive 
Mitchell  Crane.  He  came  to  Ohio 
with  his  parents  and  brothers  and 
sister  in  June  1817,  and  the  family 
settled  near  the  north  line  of  and  in 
Florence  Township,  on  the  farm  since 
occupied  by  him ;  but  the  residence 
was  long  ago  removed  to  the  pres- 
ent family  mansion  in  Vermillion. 
He  was  thus  a  child  i)ioneer  and 
grew  up  amidst  the  rough  and  try- 
ing scenes  of  new  country  life.    His 


parents  being  pecuniarily  better  off 
than  most  of  the  early  settlers,  he 
did  not  suffer  all  the  privations  and 
hardships  consequent  to  poverty  and 
pioneering,  but  received  a  fair  com- 
mon school  education,  and  by  means 
of  some  years  of  practical  training  as 
clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store,  and  in  a 
postoffice  at  Norwalk,  aquired  a  fair 
business  education. 

He  was  adutifuland  conscientious 
boy  and  young  man;  appearing — if 
such  a  thing  can  be — to  have  been 
by  nature  religiously  disposed;  nev- 
er or  very  seldom  joining  in  the 
amusements  common  to  youth.  He 
made  public  profession  of  faith  in 
Christ  and  joined  the  Congregation- 
al Church  in  1830  or  1831  and  con- 
tinued through  all  vicisitudes  to 
maintain  his  standing  therein,  and 
before  the  world  as  a  worthy,  trusted 
and  liberal  Christian.  He  was  mar- 
ried on  the  27th  of  October,  1841,  to 
Miss  Harriet  Chandler,  eldest  daugh-  i 
ter  of  the  late  Daniel  Chandler,  sr.,  < 
who  proved  a  worthy  mate  for  such 
a  man,  and  still  survives  to  mourn 
his  sudden  dei3arture.  They  had  a 
son  and  daughter  who  survive  also. 

Mr.  Crane  was  a  most  kind,  loving 
and  obliging  husband  and  father,  a 
bountiful  provider,  and  emphatically 
hospitable.  To  use  a  Westernism, 
his  "latch-string  was  always  hanging 
out."  The  rich,  the  poor,  the  weary 
missionary,  the  Bible  agent,  the 
Freedmen's  agent,  were  made  wel- 
come and  enjoyed  his  liberal  hospi- 
tality and  shared  his  purse.  His  was 
no  sordid  miserly  hend,  that  clutched 
within  its  iron  grasp  all  the  good 
that  came  within  reach,  and  hoarded 
it  to  selfishly  gloat  over,  but  with  a 
liberal  hand,  he  aided  in  every  way 
every  noble  and  beneficent  cause. 
He  was  loyal  and  patriotic,  and,  in 
the  hour  of  his  country's  danger,  hes- 
itated not  to  give  up  his  only  son  to 
die,  if  need  be,  that  the  republic 
might  live  and  liberty  not  perish 
from  the  earth.    He  was  a  friend  to 
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the  down-trodden  and  oppressed. 
His  neighbors  could  always  count  on 
him  to  do  his  share  in  making  public 
improvements  and  sustaining  public 
enterprises  and  charities. 

But  it  is  within  the  last  few  years, 
in  consequence  of  his  position  as  one 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Erie  County,  his  worth  has  become 
more  extensively  known  and  appre- 
ciated. The  very  onerous  duties 
now  devolving  on  the  members  of 
that  board  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  devote  most  of  his  time  there- 
to. How  diligently,  how  faithfully, 
with  what  punctuality  and  persever- 
ence  he  has  devoted  himself  to  those 
duties,  his  fellow-members  and  the 
various  county  officers  can  especial- 
ly, and  the  public  generally,  bear 
witness. 

We  claim  no  infallibility  for  him. 
In  the  discharge  of  his  arduous  du- 
ties he  has  been  called  upon  to  ad- 
judicate conflicting  claims,  which 
have  touched  most  of  the  pockets  of 
the  people  of  his  county.  It  would 
be  strange  indeed,  if  no  blunder  had 
been  committed,  no  one  wronged, 
but  this  we  are  bold  to  declare,  that 
we  have  unwavering  faith  in  his  in- 
tentions to  do  right. 

He  may  have  enemies,  strange  if 
he  has  not;  but  so  far  as  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  causes,  we  trust  it 
has  generally  been  from  a  perver- 
sion, or  misapprehension  of  the  facts; 
and  that  there  will  be  very  few,  in- 
deed, who  ayear  hence  will  hold  that 
Wm.  H.  Crane  intentionally  did  them 
a  wrong. 

Mr.  Crane  was  an  agreeable  com- 
panion, and  with  a  reasonably  fair 
address,  but  still  he  grew  in  the  es- 
teem of  the  people  the  more  they 
became  acquainted  with  him.  He 
had  not  a  very  happy  faculty  of  ex- 
pressing his  ideas,  but  his  just  and 
friendly  intentions  and  open-hearted 
honesty,  combined  with  good  sound 
common   sense  and   judgment,  re- 


commended him  to   the  confidence 
of  all  who  knew  him  well. 

He  was  very  peaceable,  too  much 
so  to  defend  his  own  rights  at  times; 
and  would  much  rather  suffer  than 
do  wrong ;  a  faithful  friend  and  by 
universal  consent  a  good  neighbor  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  in  prosperity 
or  adversity. 

In  his  private  business  he  was  no 
schemer  for  good  bargains.  Hard 
labor,  patient  industry  was  his  forte. 
Always  prompt,  energetic,  ahead; 
his  mind  was  too  active  for  the  phys  • 
ical  organization,  and  it  often  gave 
out,  and  was  unable  to  perform  all 
that  was  required.  Although  labor- 
mg  under  many  physical  ills,  he  still 
kept  working  on.  Sensible  that  he 
was  liable,  wdy,  expecting  to  be 
called  away  suddenly,  he  "kept  his 
worldly  affairs — and  we  trust  also  his 
spiritual — in  everyday  readiness  for 
the  change;  and  the  day  of  his  death 
was  spent  in  the  store  in  faithful  la- 
bor for  the  public.  He  retired  to 
rest  after  a  cheerful  evening  with 
his  family,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
ceased  to  labor  and  to  live. 

His  township  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  honored  citizens;  the  church 
a  faithful  member;  the  County  Ag- 
ricultural Society  its  Vice  President, 
and  the  county  a  faithful  officer, 
whose  place  it  may  be  difficult  to 
again  so  well  fill,  and  the  Fire  Lands 
Historical  Society  a  worthy  member 
and  officer.  But  above  all,  at  his 
own  fireside  will  he  be  most  missed 
and  lamented. 

His  funeral  was  attended  at  his 
late  residence  on  Tuesday,  April  5th, 
by  a  very  large  concourse  of  sympa- 
thizing friends  and  neighbors,  to- 
gether with  many  distinguished  citi- 
zens from  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
ty, who,  by  their  conduct,evidenced 
that  in  this  sad  aftiiction  each  one 
had  met  an  individual  personal  loss. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  his 
pastor.  Rev.  E.  Barber. 
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LYDIA  KINSLEY. 


Died  in  New  London  village,  Ohio, 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Wm.  Belding, 
her  son-in-law,  Mrs.  Lydia  Kinsley, 
widow  of  'Squire  Peter  Kinsley,  on 
the  morning  of  November  20,  1869. 

Mrs.  Kinsley  was  one  of  the  few 
remaining  pioneers  of  the  village, 
and  was  born  in  Leicester,  Addison 
county,  Vermont,  January  24, 1797, 
and  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph 
Merrifield,  whose  family  came  to 
New  London  Dec.  22, 1817.  She  was 
married  to  Peter  Kinsley,  March  12, 
1820,  thus  becoming  the  wife  of  him 
who  was  the  first  merchant,  first  ho- 
tel keeper,  first  postmaster,  and  first 
justice  of  the  peace  in  this  place. 

Mrs.  K.  lived  to  pass  through  all 
the  mutations  of  a  forest  home,  and 
reaped  all  the  varied  gradations  of 
honor  peculiar  to  her  day — wife, 
christian,  mother,  widow  and  friend. 

For  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  of 
her  life  she  went  very  little  in  the 
society  of  the  village,  and  the  jjlace 
where  her  active  younger  days  had 
been  spent,  where  she  once  knew 
ALL  for  miles  around,  had  to  her 
grown  to  become  the  land  of  stran- 
gers. She  seldom  went  to  the  place 
of  public  worship,  as  the  preachers 
of ''now-a-days"  did  not  explain  the 
word  of  God  to  her  understanding. 
She  told  the  writer  of  this  brief  no- 
tice only  a  few  weeks  prior  to  her 
demise,  that  she  found  "more  com- 
fort and  truth  at  home  reading  her 
Bible  than  she  could  at  the  church"; 
to  which  I  readily  assented,  believ- 
ing that  every  one  should  be  thor- 
oughly grounded  in  the  faith. 

She  had  been  living  for  the  past 
few  years  with  her  daughter,  M.  L, 
Belding,  and  enjoyed  almost  perfect 
liealth.  It  may  truly  be  said  of  her 
that  so  quietly  did  she  discharge  her 
duties  to  her  children  and  her  grand 
children,  that  beyond  the  family 
sphere  but  few  of  the  citizens  of  our 
busy  town  realized  that  the  good  old 
lady  lived  in  our  midst.    See  died  of 
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old  age — the  physical  system  simply 
broken  down  by  diarrhoea.  Her  age 
was  72  years,  9  months  and  26  days. 
Thus  the  chain  that  united  us  to  a 
passed  generation  has  again  been 
severed,  and  "the  mourners  go  about 
the  street" 

A.  D.  Skellenger. 
DAJNIEL  CHANDLER. 

Died  at  Birmingham,  Erie  county, 
Ohio,  October  21,  1869,  Daniel 
Chandler,  Esq.,  in  the  79th  year  of 
his  age. 

He  was  born  in  the  town  of  War- 
wick, Orange  county,  New  York,  in 
October,  1791,  and  had  just  entered 
upon  his  79th  year.  His  schooling 
w^as  limited,  and  he  was  brought  up 
to  the  carpenter's  trade,  came  a  sin- 
gle man  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
settled  near  what  is  now  the  village 
of  Birmingham  in  the  spring  of  1816, 
being  one  of  the  first  three  settlers 
there,  and  where  he  has  resided 
since.  He  came  poor,  yet  rich  in 
strong  hands,  good  habits  and  a  will 
to  hew  out  a  fortune  in  the  wilder- 
ness. He,  as  a  mechanic,  built  the 
two  first  frame  houses  in  Florence 
township,  to-wit:  That  of  the  late 
Joel  Crane,  Esq.,  in  the  spring  of 
1817,  and  of  the  late  Judge  Sprague, 
in  1818 ;  took  up  on  credit  the  lot 
of  w^hich  he  made  a  fine  farm,  and 
for  years  divided  his  time  between 
his  trade  and  clearing  his  land.  In 
the  fall  of  1818  he  was  married  to 
Sallie  Summers,  who  bore  him  thir- 
teen children,  ten  of  whom  arrived 
at  maturity  and  were  permitted, 
with  their'  aged  mother,  to  follow 
him  to  his  final  resting  place.  His 
descendants  now  number  some  thir- 
ty or  forty. 

He  possessed  a  discriminating 
mind,  sound  judgement,  and  energy 
and  tact  enough  to  bring  success  in 
any  business  he  undertook;  and  be- 
ing prompt  and  honest,  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  community. 
He  early  embraced  religion  as  the 
guiding  star  of  his   life,  and  was  a 
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honored  and  trusted  member  and 
pillar  of  the  Baptist  church.  His 
faith  never  wavered,  and  when,  in  a 
good  old  age,  he  came  to  the  cold 
waters  of  Jordan,  his  faith  failed  not, 
but  with  joy  he  contemplated  the 
better  land  beyond — desiring — nay, 
longing  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ. 
Few  have  done  more  to  convert  the 
wilderness  into  a  Iruitfield.  Few 
have  labored  with  more  uniform  and 
implicit  confidence  in  God,  and  few 
have  been  more  abundantly  blessed 
in  both  temporal  and  spiritual  mat- 
ters. Though  his  disease,  was  very 
painful  and  he  suffered  much,  his 
end  was  peace. 

At  the  rate  the  old  pioneers  are 
leaving  us,  it  will  soon  be  asked, 
"And  the  Pioneers,  where  are  they?" 

Com. 
JOHN  HAGAMAN. 

Died  in  Bronson,  on  the  29th  of 
January  last,  Mr.  John  Hagaman, 
aged  68  years  and  7  months. 

The  deceased  came  to  this  State 
in  1818,  and  settled  in  Bronson  town- 
ship on  the  tract  of  land  where  he 
has  lived,  a  thrifty  farmer,  ever  since. 
He  was  emphatically  a  pioneer  of 
the  Fire  Lands.  He  came  from 
Cayuga  county.  New  York. 

EBENEZER  OSBORN. 

Died  March  18,  1867,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Fitchville  township,  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Osborn,  aged  67  years,  3 
months  and  5  days. 

Ebenezer    Osborn    was    born  in 
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Windham,  Green  County,  New  York, 
in  1801.  He  removed  to  Ohio  in  the 
fall  of  1826,  in  company  with  Allen 
Johnson  and  wife.  He  endured 
all  the  privations  and  hardships  in- 
cident to  pioneer  life.  He  was  one 
of  the  number  of  those  who  waged 
incessant  war  with  the  forest,  amid 
the  toils  and  discouragements  of  a 
new  country,  and  it  is  with  com- 
mendable pride  as  they  sit  in  the 
shadow  of  years  that  they  look  on 
the  broad  and  well  tilled  acres  which 
their  strong  hands  have  cleared. 
Such  should  have  all  due  honor  and 
praise. 

Let  their  memories  be  perpetua- 
ted. Such  men  need  no  labored  eu- 
logy to  set  forth  their  merits.  "To 
hold  in  grateful  remembrance  the 
illustrious  dead  is  not  only  a  debt  we 
owe  to  them,  but  a  duty  we  owe  to 
ourselves  and  posterity." 

To  this  honored  class  belonged 
my  father,  Ebenezer  Osborn.  As  a 
husband  and  father  he  was  kind  and 
indulgent ;  as  a  friend  and  neighbor 
genial  and  obliging.  He  was  a  con- 
sistent Christian,  ever  striving  to 
maintain  a  religious  character.  He 
needs  no  higher  encomium  than  the 
numbers  that  gathered  to  pay  the 
last  tribute  of  respect  to  his  mem- 
ory. 

He  leaves  a  bereaved  circle  of 
friends  who  knew  hira  only  to  love 
him,  yet  we  hope  to  meet  again  on 
the  shore  of  a  bright  eternity. 

E.  Osborn,  Jr. 
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HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES  IN  OHIO. 


We  have  endeavored,  below,  to 
give  a  list  of  all  the  local  societies  in 
the  State  with  their  officers.  If  any 
are  omitted  it  arises  from  failure  to 
promptly  respond  to  our  inquiries. 
We  welcome  them,  one  and  all,  to 
the  important  work  of  rescuing  from 
destruction  the  historical  records  of 
their  respective  localities,  and  trust 
the  time  is  not  distant  when  a  com- 
bined effort  will  be  made  embracing 
the  entire  State : 

FIRE  LANDS   HISTORICAL    SOCIETY,    NOR- 
WALK,  0.,  ORGANIZED  JULY  4,  1857. 

President — Z.  Phillips. 

Vice  Presidents — John  H.  Niles, 
Benjamin  Summers,  Martin  Kellogg, 
Rosea  Townsend,  Philo  Wells. 

Recording  Secretary —W.  C.  Allen. 

Corresponding  Secretaries — F.  D. 
Parish,  P.  N.  Schuyler. 

Treasurer — F.  Sears. 

Biographer — Benjamin   Summers. 

Directors— F.  D.  Parish,  Z.  Phillips, 
G.  T.  Stewart,  P.  N.  Schuyler.  D.  H. 
Pease. 

Annual  meetings  at  Nor  walk  on 
the  second  Wednesday  of  June. 

SENECA  COUNTY  PIONEER  AND  HISTORIC- 
AL SOCIETY,  TIFFIN,  0. 

President — Dr.  Henry  Kuhn. 
Secretary  and  Biographer — William 
Lang. 

Treasurer — Lyman  White. 

HISTORICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY 
OP  OHIO  ;  CINCINNATI. 

President — M.  F.  Force. 

Vice  Presidents- -W.  H.  Mussey, 
S.  E.  Wright. 

Corresponding  Secretarv — L.  E. 
Mills. 


Recording  Sec't'y — Horatio  Wood. 

Treasurer— Robert  Clarke. 

Librarian — J  ulius  Dexter. 

Curators— E.  F.  BHss,  J.  W.  Johns- 
ton, Geo.  M.  Laughlin,  J.  M.  Newton, 
W.  H.  Yenable. 

Annual  meeting  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  December. 

WESTERN  RESERVE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY; 
CLEVELAND  ;  ORGANIZED  IN  1867. 

President — Charles  Whittlesey. 

Vice  Presidents — Martin  B.  Scott, 
J.  H.  Salisbury. 

Treasurer — ^Samuel  Williamson. 

Secretary — Alfred  T.  Goodman. 

Curators — Joseph  Perkins,Charles 
Whittlesey,  Charles  T.  Sherman, 
John  W.  Allen,  J.  H.  A.  Bone,  Chas. 
C.  Baldwin,  Samuel  Williamson, 
Henry  A.  Harvey,  Alfred  T.  Good- 
man, H.  M.  Chapin,  B.  A.  Stanard, 
William  Bingham,  James  Barnett. 

MAD  RIVER  PIONEER    ASSOCIATION     SO- 
CIETY; SPRINGFIELD;   ORGANIZED  MAY 

2, 1870. 

President — A.  H.  Bassett. 
Vice  President— Thomas   F.    Mc- 
Grew. 
Secretary — C.  M.  Nichols. 
Treasurer — James  S.  Christie. 
Librarian — W.  W.  Beach. 

LICKING      COUNTY      PIONEER       SOCIETY; 
NEWARK. 

President — Hon.  William  Stan- 
bery. 

Vice  Presidents — Dr.  Wilson,  T 
J.  Anderson,  Daniel  Forry. 

Corresponding  Secretary— William . 
Spencer. 

Recording  Sec't'y — Isaac  Smucker 

Treasurer — Enoch  Wilson. 
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Committee  on  Antiquities — Rev. 
H.  M.  Hervey,  Rev.  D.Tenney,  Rev. 
W.  Bower,  Samuel  Hunter,  Esq.,  J. 
M.  Dennis,  Esq.,  Jacob  M.  Shrock. 

Pioneer  Committee — Col.  A.  Sher- 
wood, John  Johnson,  John  Connell, 
David  Wilson,  Esq  ,  Col.  Jonathan 
Hughes,  Charles  Barnes,  Gen.  Ham- 
ilton, Major  Pratt. 

Committee  on  memon's — C.  B. 
Giffin,  M.M.  Munson,  P.  N.  O'Ban- 
non,  I).  Messenger,  I.  S^nucker. 

RICHLAND  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY; 
MANSFIELD;  ORGANIZED  OCTOBER  21, 
1869. 

President — Alexander  C.  Welch. 

Vice  Presidents — John  Woods, 
Butler  township ;  Charles  Savers^ 
Bloominggrove  tp.;  J.  E.  Bevier, 
Cass  tp.;  Michael  Keith,  Franklin  tp.; 
Calvin  Clark,  Jackson  tp.;  Reuben 
Evarts,  Jefferson  tp.;  Calvin  Stewart, 
Madison  tp.;  David  Miller,  Mifflin 
tp.;  Daniel  Snyder,  Monroe  tp.;  James 
Doty,  Plymouth  tp.;  John  Steel,  Per- 
ry tp.;  John  Finney,  Springfield  tp.; 
Dr.  John  Mack,  Sharon  tp.;  James 
Reed,  Sandusky  tp.;  James  R.  Gass, 
Troy  tp.;  Benjamin  Dean,  Washing- 
ton tp.;  Nathaniel  Pittenger,  Weller 
tp,- T.  B.  Andrews,  Worthington  tp. 

Recorder — Henry  C.  Hedges. 

Secretary — Gen.  R.  Brinkerhoff. 

ATHENS  COUNTY  PIONEER  ASSOCIATION  ; 
ATHENS  ;   ORGANIZED  DEC.  26,  1868. 

President — Gen.  J  ohn  Brown. 

Vice  President — Hon.  Calvary 
Morris. 

Corresponding  Secretary — A.  G. 
Brown. 

Recording  Secretary — A.B.  Walk- 
er. 

Treasurer — John  Brown,  Esq. 

Executive  Committee — H.  B. 
Brawley,  Esq.,  Dr.  William  Black- 
stone,  William  Golden,  F.  Beardsley, 
G.  M.  McDougall. 

Franklin  County  Pioneer  Associ- 
ation, Columbus.  (No  report  re- 
ceived.) 


Maumee  Valley  Historical  Society, 
Toledo.     (No  report  received.) 


LEAVES  FROM  THE    HISTORY 
OF   HARTLAND. 


BY  AN   OLD   SETTLER. 


By  previous  arrangement,  a  mass 
celebration  was  held  at  the  residence 
of  J.  Ozier  in  Canterbury  (now 
Hartland),  on  the  4th  day  of  July, 
1821.  The  day  was  spent  in  shooting 
at  target,  reading  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, making  patriotic 
speeches,  feasting  on  bear  meat,  and 
other  good  tilings  in  abundance, 
winding  up  in  the  evening  with 
singing  and  dancing  by  the  boys  and 
girls — not  your  modern  gents  and 
ladies,  but  real  genuine  Pioneers. 
All  enjoyed  themselves  well. 

The  April  election  in  1827  was  a 
very  exciting  one.  The  contest  was 
on  Supervisor  of  Roads.  One  party 
wanted,  as  they  said,  "to  plow  the 
Ridge,"  the  other  to  work  some  on 
other  roads.  Well,  we  counted  no- 
ses and  found  that  we  stood  six  to 
seven — six  for  Ridge  and  seven 
against.  One  of  the  seven,  an  old 
chap  that  liked  the  jug  pretty  well, 
agreed  with  the  Ridge  party  for  one 
jug  of  whiskey  to  vote  Avith  them — 
the  penalty  to  be  if  he  did  not  that 
he  should  be  kicked  from  the  school 
house  to  his  home.  He  carried  out 
his  agreement,  and  the  Ridge  got  all 
the  work. 

The  following  are  copied  from  the 
Township  records : 

"first  ELECTION,    APRIL  1826. 

"Eli  Barnum  and  Daniel  Miner 
chosen  clerks  of  election ;  Nathan 
Miner,  Josiah  Kilborn  and  Allen 
Mead  judges  of  election;  poll-books 
made;  the  box  opened;  received  the 
ballots;  the  box  opened  and  the  bal- 
lots counted.  Found  that  Daniel 
Miner  was  elected  Township  Clerk  ; 
Nathan   Miner,  Josiah  Kilborn  and 
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Jesse  Taintor  Trustees ;  Libens 
Storrs  and  James  White  Overseers 
of  Poor;  Elijah  Bills  and  Libens 
Storrs  Fence  Viewers;  Libens  Storrs 
and  Allen  Mead  Appraisers  of  Prop- 
erty; Allen  Mead  Lister;  Allen 
Mead  Treasurer;  Arthur  Howard 
Constable;  Nathan  Miner  and  Dan- 
iel Miner  Supervisors  of  Roads.  Box 
and  papers  left  with  Clerk." 

"Election  called  together  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  Hartland,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  May,  1826.  Daniel 
Miner  andElnathan  J.  Waldron  were 
clerks  of  election,  and  Jesse  Taintor, 
Nathan  Miner  and  Josiah  Kilborn 
served  as  judges.  Poll-book  made; 
ballot-box  opened;  proceeded  to 
elect  Eli  Barnum  Justice  of  Peace 
by  a  majority." 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT  No.  1. 

Hartland  Township  is  declared  by 
the  Trustees  of  said  township  to  be 
one  district  for  the  purpose  of  a 
school,  said  district  to  be  known  as 
School  District  No.  L  Names  and 
number  of  householders  in  said  dis- 
trict: Josiah  Kilborn,  Wm.  Howard, 
Daniel  Miner,  Elijah  Bills,  Samuel 
White,  Jesse  Taintor,  Nathan  Miner, 
Sylvester  Waldron,  Libens  Storrs, 
Allen  Mead,  Eli  Barnum,  Henry 
Pickard.    April  10, 1826. 

"Sept.  5.  1826.— Trustees  sold  the 
following  jobs  on  road  : 

Section  1 — Forty  rods  to  be  chop- 
ped 60  feet  wide  and  cleared  40  feet 
to  Elijah  Bills  for  the  sum  of  |3.00. 


Sec.  2. — 40  rods  to  Josiah  Kilborn, 
12.72. 

Sec.  3,  4  and  5 — to  Josiah  Kilborn, 
each  12.70. 

Sec.  6,  7  and  8— To  Jesse  Taintor, 
each  12.74." 

FIRST  SETTLEMENT. 

"March  5, 1827.— Township  officers 
met  for  settlement.  Trustees  settled 
with  Supervisors  of  Roads;  also  gave 
orders  on  the   Treasurer  as  follows  : 

To  Eli  Barnum  thirty-three  cents, 
for  services  as  Clerk. 

Elnathan  J.  Waldron  thirty-three 
cents,  for  services  as  Clerk  of  Elec- 
tion. 

Josiah  Kilborn  S1.61,  for  services 
as  Trustee. 

Nathan  Miner  $2.70,  for  services 
as  Trustee. 

Jesse  Taintor  .'^l.SS,  for  services  as 
Trustee. 

Daniel  Miner  t^3.33,  for  services  as 
Clerk. 

[The  latter  item  included  a  Town- 
ship Record  Book. — Ed.] 

In  1833  a  post-office  was  first  es- 
tablished in  Hartland  on  the  Ridge, 
and  Daniel  Miner,  now  of  Norwalk, 
was  appointed  post-master,  which 
position  he  continued  to  hold  for  21 
years.  Mr.  M.  was  also  the  first  ho- 
tel keeper  in  the  township,  occupy- 
ing for  21  years  the  house  on  the 
Ridge  now  the  residence  of  Oliver 
Thomas,  and  it  is  said  of  him  that  he 
never  had  a  fight  around  his  premi- 
ses nor  an  indictment  found  against 
him. 


OHIO  FIFTY  FOUR  YEARS  AGO 


We  have  before  us  a  bound  vol- 
ume of  the  Ohio  Register,  published 
at  Clinton,  Knox  county,  Ohio,  by 
Smith  &  McArdle,  and  dating  from 
May  14,  1814,  to  June  13,  1815.  Its 
size  is  less  than  one-half  that  of  the 
Daily  Commercial.  In  the  size  of 
type,  quality  of  paper  and  contents, 


it  is  a  curiosity,  greatly  contrasting 
with  the  journals  of  the  present  day. 
The  junior  of  the  publishers,  the 
venerable  John  P.  McArdle,  is  still 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  old  age, 
having  on  the  18th  inst.  passed  his 
84th  birth-day.  He  is  a  resident  of 
Fremont.    He  is  a  book-binder  as 
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well  as  a  printer,  both  of  which 
trades  he  pursued  at  Clinton,  and  the 
latter  of  which  he  still  follows. 

Clinton  was  laid  out  by  8.  H. 
Smith,  one  of  the  publishers  of  the 
Register,  and  located  about  two 
miles  from  Mt.  Yernon,  with  which 
place  it  bitterly  contended  for  the 
county-seat  on  the  organization  of 
Knox  county.  A  good  story  is  told 
in  this  connection,  indicating  that 
"policy"  was  not  entirely  unknown 
even  to  the  pioneers  of  that  age. 
Clinton  was  the  larger  town  of  the 
two.  The  commissioners  appointed 
to  locate  the  county-seat  first  visited 
Mt.  Yernon,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  much  cordiality,  and  en- 
tertained with  marked  attention  at 
the  only  pubic  house,  a  log  tavern. 
To  impress  the  commissioners  with 
a  proper  sense  of  the  place,  the  pop- 
ulation turned  out,  coats  off,  and 
went  to  grubbing  the  streets,  and 
continued  thus  employed  during  the 
stay  of  the  visitors.  As  soon  as  the 
latter  left,  the  work  was  suspended, 
and  a  portion  of  the  laborers  hurried 
over  to  Clinton,  ahead  of  the  com- 
missioners, where  they  assumed  the 
character  of  drunken  "roughs,"  and 
by  personal  contact  and  other  modes 
of  insult,  provoked  a  bitter  prejudice 
against  Mt.  Yemen's  rival,  and  thus 
contributed  to  the  decision  of  the 
contest.  Clinton  is  now  no  more, 
the  site  having  been  for  many  years 
devoted  to  agriculture. 

The  first  column  of  the  Register 
is  set  apart  as  the  "Temple  of  the 
Muses,"  and  devoted  to  poetry, 
chiefly  selected.  The  issue  of  May 
24,  has  European  news  to  Feb.  22d, 
New  York  dates  to  April  20,  and 
Washington  to  May  7th.  The  editor 
depended  for  his  news  upon  a  week- 
ly mail  from  Pittsburg.  As  this  was 
during  the  war  with  Great  Britain, 
the  contents  of  the  Register  was 
largely  made  of  war  news,  the  first 
number  having  intelligence  of  the 
capture  by  the  U.  S.  sloop  of-war 


Peacock,  of  the  British  sloop  of-war 
Epervier. 

To  show  the   idea  entertained  in 
those  primitive  days  of  the  married 
state,   we   quote   the   motto  at   the 
head  of  the  Register's   hy  menial  de- 
partment, to-wit: 
"The  world's  Great  Author  did  create 
The  sex  to  fit  the  nuptial  state  ; 
And  meant  a  blessing  in  a  wife 
To  solace  the  fatigues  of  life." 
Judging  irom  the  court  records  of 
the  present  day,   the   "fit"  of  "the 
sex"  is  not  what  it  once  was. 

We  have  the  prospectus  issued 
by  Edward  Shaefl'er,  of  a  new  jjaper 
to  be  published  in  the  "borough  of 
Lancaster,  to  be  called  the  'Lancas- 
ter Correspondent',"  to  be"delivered 
ill  town  immediately,  and  in  the 
country  by  the  earliest  convey- 
ance." What  do  readers  of  this  day 
think  ot  that?  A  "square"  is  de- 
scribed as  "advertisements  of  no 
more  length  than  breadth."  John 
H.  Piatt,  ot  Cincinnati,  advertises  for 
5,000  bbls.  flour  and  200  bbls.  whis- 
key, to  be  delivered  "at  a  certainty, 
at  Fort  Meigs  or  at  any  convenient 
place  on  the  Lake  Shore."  The  Reg 
isler  had  a  x)eculiar  way  of  enforcing 
prepayment  for  advertisements,  by 
insisting  if  not  settled  in  advance, 
they  would  be  "continued  until  paid 
for'' — somewhat  different  from  the 
later  rule. 

The  Register  for  May  31st  has  quite 
a  full  report  of  the  trial  of  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Hull,  for  treason,  cowardice  and 
neglect  of  duty  as  commander  of 
the  American  forces  in  Northwest- 
ern Ohio  and  Michigan.  One  of  the 
specifications  of  the  first  charge  was 
as  follows : 

"That  he  traitorously  contrived  to  con- 
\(iy  intellig-cncc  of  the  declaration  of  war; 
of  the  expedition  under  hisconnuand,  and 
of  the  number,  state  and  condilion  of  his 
army;  b}^  liiring  an  nnaruied  vessel  at  the 
rapids  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lake  [Mauince,J 
and  putting  on  board  a  trunk  containing 
a  copy  of  tiie  declaration  of  war,  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  Secretary  of  War, 
(fee,  with  the  intent  tliat  they  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy." 
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All  the  charges  were  connected 
with  Hull's  abandonment  of  his 
position  near  Maiden  and  surrender 
at  Detroit,  in  August,  1812.  The 
trial  commenced  in  January  1814, 
and  resulted.  March  23d,  in  pro- 
nouncing Hull  guilty  of  the  second 
and  third  charges  and  not  guilty  of 
the  first,  and  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Court  he  was  sentenced  "to 
be  shot  to  death,"  but  he  was  re- 
commended to  the  mercy  of  the 
President,  by  whom  he  was  par- 
doned and  his  name  was  stricken 
from  the  army  rolls.  Martin  Van 
Buren  was  Judge  Advocate  in  this 
trial. 

The  Register  of  September  17, 
1814,  contains  an  exhibit  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  Knox 
county  for  the  preceding  year,  the 
former  amounting  to  f  1,109  27  and 
the  latter  f950  44.  The  receipts 
were — from  licenses  for  taverns  and 
stores  1103  58,  from  non-resident 
collector  f  451  70,  and  from  County 
collector  1405  16.  Among  the  items 
of  expenditure  were — Treasurer's 
fees  144  39,  petty  jury  |6  25;  C.  R. 
Sherman  (father  of  the  Senator) 
Pros.  Attorney,  f  50 ;  "Court  accom- 
modation," $7  00. 

In  the  number  for  Dec.  31,  1814, 
we  find  the  "Articles  of  Association 
of  the  Stockholds  of  the  Owl  Creek 
Bank  of  Mt.  Vernon,"  an  institution 
which  subsequently  gained  an  ex- 
tended, if  not  enviable,  reputation. 
The  articles  stipulated  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Bank  "until  the  4th 
day  of  May,  1830,"  but  circumstan- 
ces over  which  its  managers  had  no 
control,  somewhat  abbreviated  its 
existence.  Like  the  "Bank  of  San- 
dusky Bay"  and  other  cotempora- 
ries,  it  turned  out  very  much  of  a 
"Wild  Cat"  afi-air. 

At  the  October  election  of  1814, 
the  following  Congressmen  were 
chosen  in  Ohio  :1st  district,  John 
McLean,  (afterwards  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court) ;  2d  do.,  John  Al- 


exander ;  3d  do.,  Wm.  Creighton ; 
4th  do.,  Jas.  Caldwell ;  5th  do.,  James 
Kilbourne ;  6th  do.,  David  Clendenin. 

"Jackson's  Victory"  at  New  Or- 
leans, January  8th,  is  chronicled  in 
the  Register  of  the  7th  of  February. 

Associate  Judges  were  then  cho- 
sen for  each  county  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. In  February ,  1815,  Ebenezer 
Merry,  Almon  Ruggles  and  Jabez 
Wright  were  elected  as  the  first  for 
Huron  county.  At  the  same  session  j 
the  following  acts  were  passed : 

To  incorporate  the  village  of  Cleve- 
land. 

To  organize  the  county  of  Huron. 

To  incorporate  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

Under  the  date  of  April  18,  1815, 
is  recorded  the  marriage  of  Samuel 
Wallace,  aged  15,  to  Mrs.  Betsey  Cof- 
fin, aged  75  !  The  same  number  has 
the  death,  at  Clinton,  of  Mr.  Sely 
Simkins,  aged  88,  who  left  a  widow 
25  years  old ! 

The  Postmaster  at  Clinton  was 
Ichabod  Marshall,  the  same,  as  we 
understand  it,  who  was  subsequent- 
ly a  prominent  citizen  of  Norwalk, 
and  was  chief  manager  of  the  "Nor- 
walk Manufacturing  Company," 
whose  paper-mill  was  the  pioneer  of 
its  Class  in  Northern  Ohio. 

The  Bufi'alo  Gazette  of  May  2, 
1815,  states  that  the  water  in  Lake 
Erie  had  risen  full  three  feet  in  three 
years,  and  was  still  rising. 

A  New  York  date  of  May  23, 1815, 
records  that  "in  the  presence  of  the 
commissioners  and  a  number  of  sci- 
entific gentlemen,  the  machinery  of 
the  steam  vessel  of  war,  Fulton  the 
First,  was  put  in  motion  by  the  force 
of  steam  for  the  first  time,"  and  its 
operation  "exceeded  the  most  san- 
guine expectation."  That  w^as  in  the 
infancy  of  steamboating.  The  steam- 
boat Swiftsure  left  Montreal  for  Que- 
bec on  the  7th  of  April. 

John  Zolman  advertises"two  horse 
creatures"  which  strayed  away  from 
him. 
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Under  the  heading  "Improve  the 
Golden  Opportunity!"  Almon  Rug- 
gles  and  Nathaniel  Ledyard  adver- 
tise lands  in  the  town  of  New  Lon- 
don, Huron  county,  "in  the  Fire 
Land  Tract,"  the  first  twenty  fami- 
lies to  have  "fifty  acres  each  given," 
and  to  pay  one  dollar  an  acre  for 
what  they  want  in  addition,  payable 
in  five  years.  Mills  were  to  be 
erected  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
land  "as  soon  as  convenient."  They 
say  "the  land,  water  and  climate  are 
excellent  and  healthful."  They  no 
doubt  thought  so,  but  those  who 
that  year  (1815)  accepted  the  above 
liberal  terms,  failed  to  see  the 
"healthful"  feature  of  the  case,  un- 
less free  exercise  in  ague-gymnas- 
tics may  be  called  so.  A  few  wit- 
nesses to  the  "golden  opportunity" 
of  New  London  still  live,  with  a 
lively  recollection  of  their  experi- 
ence there. 


The  "restoration  of  Bonaparte"  is 
announced  May  16,  1815,  as  having 
occurred  March  20th.  The  Empress 
Marie  Louise,  was  to  enter  the 
French  capital  April  4th,  with  25,- 
000  men.  The  General  Staff  of  the 
President,  under  the  peace  establish- 
ment, is  announced  to  be  composed 
of  Maj.  Gen.  Jacob  Brown,  (brother 
of  Gen.  J.  W.  Brown,  now  of  Tecum- 
seh,  Mich.,)  and  Andrew  Jackson, 
and  Brig.  Gens.  Scott,  Gaines,  Ma- 
comb and  Kipley. 

This  ancient  volume  is  full  of  in- 
teresting records,  made  curious  by 
the  lapse  of  over  half  a  century  of 
time.  How  very  few  of  the  individ- 
uals associated  with  them  are  living 
to  recount  their  early  experiences. 
Can  it  be  that  the  events  in  which 
the  present  generation  participate 
will  ever  be  as  interesting  to  those 
who  come  after  us  ? — [Toledo  Com- 
mercial. 


FIRST  SETTLERS  OF   WAYNE  COUNTY. 


CAPTIVITY  OF  RICHARD  RUE  AJ^D  GEORGE  HOLMAN. 


FROM    THE    RICHMOND   TELEGRAPH. 


As  previously  stated,  these  persons 
were  taken  captives  and  held  for 
several  years  by  the  Indians.  Some 
account  of  their  adventure  may  not 
be  out  of  place  here. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  1781,  Rue 
and  Holman  accompanied  as  guards 
a  wagoner  named  Irvin  Hinton  from 
Louisville  to  Harrodsburg,  Ky.  Hin- 
ton was  going  to  Harrodsburg  for  a 
load  of  provision  to  supply  the  block 
house  at  the  village  of  Louisville,  and 
more  from  custom  than  from  fear  of 
molestation,  the  young  men  accom- 
panied him.  Soon  after  beginning 
the  journey,  a  snow-storm  com- 
menced and  continued  until   after 


noon.  To  prevent  the  snow  from 
dampening  the  powder  in  their  rifles 
they  had  been  fired  off.  Rue  walked 
ahead  of  the  wagon  several  rods, 
while  Holman  was  an  equal  distance 
behind.  When  they  reached  a  hill 
about  eight  miles  from  Louisville, 
Hinton  heard  some  one  say  "Ho  !" 
to  the  horses.  He  stopi3ed,  asked 
first  Holman,  and  then  Rue,  if  they 
had  called  out.  Each  said  they  had 
not,  but  had  heard  the  call,  and  sup- 
posed one  of  the  others  made  it. 
While  thus  standing  in  amazement, 
a  voice  said,  "I  will  solve  the  mystery 
for  you.  It  was  Simon  Girty  that 
cried  'ho!'    and  he  meant  what  lie 
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said."  At  the  same  time  that  noto- 
rious renegade  emerged  from  a  sink 
hole  near  the  roadside,  followed  by 
thirteen  Indians,  and  demanded  in- 
stant surrender.  Rue  raised  his  gun 
to  shoot  Girty,  but  remembering-  it 
was  unloaded,  took  it  down,  and  the 
whole  party  gave  themselves  up. 

The  captors  used  all  possible  speed 
to  get  their  prisoners  away  from  so 
near  the  forts.  They  took  the  har- 
ness from  the  horses,  and  bound  the 
prisoners  with  the  lines.  Mounting 
the  horses  and  leading  the  prisoners, 
they  hurried  toward  the  Ohio  river. 
They  arrived  before  dark,  found 
three  canoes  concealed  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river.  The  whole  party 
crossed,  and  hurried  toward  Wa-puc- 
ca-nat-ta.  (This  Indian  town  stood 
near  the  site  of  the  village  of  Wapa- 
konnetta,  Auglaize  Co.,  Ohio.) 

It  was  late  that  night  before  they 
halted,  and  then  they  were  some 
twenty  miles  north  from  the  Ohio. 
Here  they  encamped  without  build- 
ing a  fire.  For  the  purpose  of  elu- 
ding pursuit,  if  any  should  be  at- 
tempted, a  ieint  was  made  by  trav- 
eling awhile  toward  the  Indian  town 
near  Vincennes.  The  next  day  was 
spent  in  this  detour. 
Kue  had  been  in  several  campaigns 
against  the  Indians,  and  had  ob- 
tained some  smattering  of  their  lan- 
guage. Girty  generally  conversed 
in  the  Delaware  dialect,  and  from 
the  expressions  of  Rue's  counten- 
ance suspected  that  he  comprehend- 
ed what  was  said.  He  therefore 
contrived  to  sepjarate  Rue  from  the 
other  captives,  and  enquired  of  them 
if  Rue  had  not  been  in  some  cam- 
paigns against  the  Indians.  Admon- 
ished by  uplifted  tomahawks  and 
reminded  that  if  the  Indians  ever 
caught  them  in  a  lie,  death  was  the 
penalty,  they  reluctantly  confessed 
that  Rue  had  been  in  several  such 
expeditions.  Rue  chanced  to  over- 
hear this  conversation  and  feared 
that  his  hour  had  come.    But  know- 


ing how  highly  bravery  was  esteem- 
ed by  the  Indians,  he  approached 
the  camp  and  seated  himself  on  a 
log  by  Girty,  as  though  he  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  transpired. 
Presently  Girty  asked  him,  "Rue, 
were  you  ever  in  a  campaign  against 
the  Indians  ?"  "Yes."  "How  many  ?" 
"Four."  "Were  you  with  General 
Clark  at  the  taking  of  Yincennes  ?" 
"I  was."  "Were  you  with  him  when 
he  made  his  dash  against  Chillicothe 
and  destroyed  the  Riqua  towns  and 
Loramie's  Store  ?"  "I  was."  Girty 
sprang  from  his  seat  in  great  rage 
and  exclaimed :  "You  played  h — 1 
there  !  didn't  you  ?  I  have  a  mind  to 
split  your  skull  with  this  hatchet !" 
But  he  changed  the  weapon  in  his 
hand,  and  struck  Rue  only  with  the 
handle. 

The  party  relaxed  their  speed  on 
the  third  day,  and  changing  their 
course,  proceeded  through  the  Blue 
and  White  river  countries,  toward 
the  headwaters  of  the  Wabash.  On 
this  journey,  the  Indians  generally 
camped  without  fire.  At  night  they 
tied  the  hands  of  the  captives  behind 
them  and  made  them  sleep  between 
two  guards  who  lay  on  the  ends  of 
the  cords  which  bound  them.  The 
food  during  the  journey  consisted  of 
game  hastily  i)repared. 

When  within  a  day's  journey  of 
Wa-puc-ca-nat-ta,  a  messenger  was 
sent  forward  to  announce  their  com- 
ing. Arriving  in  sight  of  the  town, 
they  saw  the  inhabitants  drawn  up 
in  two  lines  prepared  for  the  gaunt- 
let. Girty  explained  the  custom  to 
the  prisoners.  Hinton  and  Rue 
passed  t  hrough  and  arrived  in  the 
council  house  after  having  received 
such  blows  as  they  could  not  dodge. 
Holman  manifested  great  reluctance 
to  enter,  and  remonstrated  with 
Girty  for  desiring  one  so  young  and 
reduced  by  hard  marching  to  go 
through  so  severe  an  ordeal.  After 
a  short  parley  the  plan  was  changed, 
and   women  and  children  took  the 
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lines  with  switches.  Holman  was 
now  told  to  go  through,  which  he 
did,  all  seeming  to  enjoy  it  as  a  joke. 

A  council  was  held  at  this  place, 
hut  did  not  decide  upon  the  fate  of 
the  captives,  on  account  of  the  ab- 
sence ot  some  important  personages. 

Hinton,  who  had  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  contentment  and  cheer- 
fulness, so  as  to  deceive  his  captors, 
now  contemplated  an  escape.  His 
companions  counseled  him  to  wait  a 
while,  as  something  might  turn  up 
in  their  lavor.  But  he  kept  his  plans 
entirely  secret,  and  in  a  i'ew  nights 
afterwards  it  was  announced  that 
"Red  Head"  (as  the  Indians  called 
him)  had  escaped.  A  general  pur- 
suit was  instituted,  in  a  day  or  so 
all  had  returned,  and  they  grunting- 
ly  shook  his  scalp  in  the  faces  of  his 
companions  and  asked  them  "if  they 
could  smell  the  fire  on  the  scalp  of 
their  old  friend.  We  cooked  him  and 
left  him  for  the  w^olves  to  make  a 
breakfast  upon !  That  is  the  way  we 
serve  runaway  prisoners." 

Shortly  after  this  event  a  general 
rendezvous  of  the  Indians  was  called 
near  Detroit,  and  all  the  prisoners  at 
Wa-puc-ca-nat-ta,  Ohillicothe  and 
other  points  were  requested  to  be 
brought.  Girty  and  his  party  started 
to  the  designated  meeting.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  day's  march  they 
arrived  at  a  town  near  the  site  of 
Toledo.  It  was  decided  there  that 
the  prisoners  run  the  gauntlet,  and 
as  the  neighboring  chiefs  were  as- 
sembled, the  trial  of  Hue  and  Hol- 
man was  determined  upon. 

As  they  approached  the  town  the 
lines  were  formed  for  the  race.  Kue 
was  started  down  the  course  with  a 
stout  warrior  flourishing  an  old 
sword.  Rue  was  well  nigh  stunned 
by  the  blows  he  received.  His  pur- 
suer pressed  hard  upon  him,  and  hit 
him  a  couple  of  strokes  on  the  head. 
Rue  leaped  over  a  brush  fence,  but 
finding  his  pursuer  had  come  over 
also,  he  pretended  to  stumble  and 
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fall.  The  "big  Ingun"  threatened 
him  with  the  sword,  but  he  lay  still 
as  if  unable  to  rise.  The  Indian  re- 
tired several  paces,  and  motioned 
him  to  get  up.  Rue  motioned  his 
pursuer  to  get  over  the  fence,  which 
he  did.  Rue  then  sprang  nimbly  to 
his  feet  and  reached  the  council 
house  without  any  further  blows, 
amid  the  cheers  of  his  tormentors, 
who  could  not  but  admire  his  strat- 
agem. Holman  was  compelled  to 
pass  this  time  without  the  dilution 
of  women  and  switches. 

The  programme  was  continued  by 
a  feast  and  scalp  dance.  The  latter 
peribriuance  seemed  to  betoken  no 
good  to  the  prisoners.  A  council 
was  then  held,  and  at  last  a  vote  ta- 
ken. Soon  after  the  council  broke 
up,  Girty  came  to  announce  to  them 
their  anticipated  doom. 

Preparations  were  made  for  burn- 
ing them.  Their  faces  were  blacked, 
as  was  the  custom  before  adminis- 
ing  the  ''most  extreme  punishment 
known  to  the  law." 

Some  strange  excitement  seemed 
to  pervade  the  camp.  Orovvds  lin- 
gered around  the  council  house  con- 
versing in  excited  and  angry  tones. 
After  awhile  a  noble-looking  warrior 
approached  the  prisoners  and  spoke 
a  few  words  to  the  guard  in  the 
Mingo  language.  He  then  cut  the 
cords  that  bound  Uolman  and  led 
him  away,  had  the  black  washed 
from  his  face,  and  putting  his  hands 
upon  the  boy's  head,  sai(l :  "I  adopt 
you  as  a  son,  to  (ill  the  place  of  one 
I  have  lately  buried.  You  are  now 
a  kinsman  of  Logan — once  called 
the  'friend  of  the  white  man,'  but 
lately  the  terrible  avenger  of  his 
wrongs." 

Presently  two  Indians  came  to 
Rue,  unbound  him,  stripped  him, and 
led  him  to  a  stake  in  the  centre  of  a 
circle  of  dried  brushwood.  The  con- 
1:ention  seemed  to  break  out  afresh. 
Tomahawks  and  knives  were  brand- 
ished, and  a  general  melee  appeared 
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imminent.  The  fire  was  about  to  be 
applied,  when  a  tall,  young  Shawnee, 
son  of  the  victim's  captor,  sprang 
into  the  ring,  cut  the  cords  with  his 
tomahawk,  and  led  Rue  forth  amid 
the  mingled  and  noisy  cheers  and 
curses  of  the  opposing  party.  The 
young  Shawnee,  regardless  of  all 
threats  or  remonstrances,  had  Rue 
washed  and  clothed,  and  told  his 
opposers  that  he  took  the  prisoner 
for  his  brother;  they  ought  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  death  of  "Red  Head;" 
they  needed  no  more  victims,  espe- 
cially the  blood  of  these  innocent 
young  men ;  and  besides,  this  was 
his  father's  captive,  and  they  had 
not  consulted  him.  A  majority  fa- 
vored the  release,  and  after  some 
discussion  the  Shawnee's  action  was 
sustained. 

This  unexpected  termination  of 
the  affair  produced  some  discord  in 
the  bands  there  assembled,  and  they 
separated.  Holman  wat  taken  back 
to  Wa-puc-a-nat-ti,  where  he  re- 
mained  most  of  the  time  during  his 
captivity.  Rue  was  taken  first  to 
the  Mississinnewa,  and  afterward  to 
the  Wabash.  He  spent  two  years 
of  his  captivity  in  the  countries  wat- 
ered by  the  Wabash  and  Illinois 
rivers  and  their  tributaries,  and  on 
the  prairies — his  accounts  of  which 
when  he  returned  home  were  disbe- 
lieved. 

The  last  months  of  his  captivity 
Rue  spent  near  Detroit.  Here  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  an  Indian 
fortune-teller  who  was  performing 
with  apparent  good  success.  Rue 
and  two  other  captives  concluded  to 
try  his  skill,  by  interrogating  him  in 
regard  to  their  families.  So  when  a 
private  chance  occurred  they  held 
the  consultation.  The  seer  spread 
out  a  deer  skin,  and  covered  it  with 
enchanted  sand;  then,  after  looking 
steadily  into  the  sand,  he  said  he 
saw  Rue's  folks,  and  gave  their  num- 
ber, age  and  apj)earance  with  such 
accuracy  as  to  almost  convince  Rue 


that  he  was  a  veritable  wizzard. 
Presently  the  seer  remarked :  "You 
all  intend  to  make  your  escape — 
and  you  will  effect  it  soon."  He 
gazed  again  at  the  sand,  and  con- 
tinued :  "You  will  meet  with  many 
trials  and  hardships  in  passing  over 
so  wild  a  district  of  country,  inhab- 
ited by  so  many  hostile  nations  of 
Indians.  You  will  almost  starve  to 
death  ;  but  about  the  time  you  have 
given  up  all  hope  of  finding  game  to 
sustain  you  in  your  famished  condi- 
tion, succor  will  come  when  you 
least  expect  it.  I  see  dimly  the  car- 
cass of  some  wild  animal  taken  as 
game.  What  it  is  I  can't  clearly  see. 
It  will  be  a  masculine  of  some  kind. 
After  that  you  will  find  plenty  of 
game,  and  you  will  all  arrive  safely 
at  your  homes."  They  denied  all 
intentions  or  desire  to  escape,  but 
told  him  as  they  had  paid  him  for 
his  professional  services,  they 
would  expect  him  to  divulge  only  to 
them  the  vision  he  had  in  regard  to 
their  future.     He  kept  his  honor. 

After  a  while  they  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  set  out.  They  traveled  as 
rapidly  as  possible  during  the  night 
and  remained  in  the  swamps  during 
the  day,  not  daring  to  make  a  fire, 
or  shoot  any  game,  had  they  seen 
any.  They  could  not  catch  even  a 
frog  from  the  stagnant  pools  around 
them.  At  dark  they  ventured  forth 
and  were  guided  in  their  journey  by 
the  stars  or  the  moss  on  the  north 
side  of  the  trees,  when  the  stars  were 
not  to  be  seen.  The  second  day 
they  could  catch  no  game.  Although 
Rue  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  he  dare  not  go  to  any  of 
the  hunting  or  fishing  places  for  fear 
of  being  recaptured.  Notwithstand- 
ing they  were  in  Indian  costume, 
they  greatly  feared  discovery,  for 
the  Indians  must  by  this  time  be 
aware  of  their  escape  and  be  on  the 
search  for  them.  On  the  third  day, 
pressed  with  hunger,  they  decided 
that  Rue   should  venture  forth  in 
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quest  of  some  game.  He  met  with 
no  success.  They  were  now  near 
the  Wabash,  which  abounded  with 
fine  fish,  but  they  did  not  attempt 
to  spear  any  of  them  by  torcli-light, 
lest  the  light  might  betray  their 
whereabouts. 

The  next  day  Kue  returned  from 
another  fruitless  expedition.  They 
sat  down,  and  felt  like  giving  up  to 
despair.  After  a  little  while  one  of 
the  other  men  said,  "Let  me  try  my 
luck,  or  lack  of  luck  once  more." 
He  took  a  gun  and  was  soon  out  of 
sight.  Not  much  expectation  was 
raised  as  to  his  success,  as  his  want 
of  skill  was  well  known  to  his  com- 
panions. But  in  less  than  three 
hours  he  returned,  bearing  a  small 
buck,  which  he  had  killed  and  partly 
dressed.  The  prediction,  or  sight,  or 
guess  of  their  oracle  came  to  their 
minds  now.  "It  is  a  masculine — af- 
ter killing  it  you  will  find  plenty  of 
game,  and  you  will  arrive  safely  at 
your  homes."  They  made  a  fire  and 
broiled  a  portion,  and  prepared  more 
to  be  taken  with  them.  At  night 
they  renewed  their  march. 

Twenty  days  after  they  left  De- 
troit they  came  in  sight  of  the  Ohio, 
about  fifty  miles  above  the  Falls. 
They  made  a  raft  and  started  for  the 
(then)  village  of  Louisville.  Before 
they  had  floated  half  way  th air  raft 
was  dashed  to  pieces,  and  with  difil- 
culty  they  swam  to  the  Kentucky 
shore,  losing  all  the  guns,  blankets, 
etc.  They  struck  out  through  the 
woods  and  soon  reached  Harrods- 
burg. 


When  the  party  which  had  taken 
Holman  back  to  Wa-puc-ca-nat-ta  ar- 
rived there,  much  dissatisfaction  was 
manifested  in  regard  to  his  release 
from  the  sentence  of  death  pro- 
nounced against  him.  A  new  council 
was  held,  and  the  party  for  acquittal 
prevailed  by  a  majoritj^  of  one. 
About  three  years  and  a  half  after 
Holman  was  taken  prisoner,  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  was  had.  The  In- 
dians were  much  reduced  by  the 
previous  war.  Holman  offered,  if 
they  would  give  him  a  companion 
who  knew  the  way,  to  go  to  the  falls 
of  the  Ohio,  and  solicit  the  assist- 
ance of  a  rich  uncle  in  securing  them 
supiolies.  The  necessities  of  the  In- 
dians induced  them  to  accept  his 
proposition,  and  with  another  pris- 
oner and  a  young  warrior  he  set  out. 
They  struck  the  Ohio  above  Louis- 
ville, swam  the  river,  and  went  to 
Louisville.  General  Clark,  who  was 
in  command  at  that  place,  ransomed 
the  two  captives  for  a  quantity  of 
powder,  lead,  salt,  etc.,  and  Holman 
arrived  at  his  home  three  days  after 
the  return  of  Kue. 

The  hardships  to  which  Rue  had 
been  exposed  caused  him  to  contract 
the  rheumatism,  which  afflicted  him 
at  times  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  For  many  years  after  Rue  and 
Holman  removed  to  Wayne  county 
their  old  Indian  relatives  paid  them 
annual  visits,  and  were  always  re- 
ceived with  welcomes  and  enter- 
tained with  the  greatest  show  of 
hospitality.  Aronzon. 
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THE  FIRST  TRIAL  HELD  IN  SANDUSKY  COUNTY. 


Mr.  Editor: — The  first  time  I  was 
at  Lower  Sandusky,  (now  Fremont,) 
I  attended  the  first  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  ever  held  in  Sanduskv  county, 
May  2, 1821.  And  the  first  trial  on 
the  docket  was  one  brought  by  a 
Seneca  Indian,  by  his  next  friend,  a 
fourth  breed  Indian,  and  local  Meth- 
odist preacher,  by  the  name  of  Mont- 
gomery. The  suit  was  brought  to 
prove  the  identity  and  ownership  of 
an  Indian  pony,  replevied,— a  horse 
which  Montgomery,  acting  for  the 
Seneca  Indian,  found,  after  it  had 
strayed  from  its  rightful  owner,  in 
the  possession  of  a  white  man,  living 
some  four  miles  west  of  the  Seneca 
Reservation.  As  the  white  man 
laid  claim  to  the  pony,  and  was  not 
willing  to  give  it  up,  Montgomery 
had  to  replevy  it  and  then  bring 
proof  into  Court  to  establish  the  fact 
that  it  belonged  to  the  Seneca  In- 
dian. 

After  the  Court  was  opened  in  the 
usual  form,  on  Monday,  the  2d  day 
of  May,  1824,  the  trial  for  the  owner- 
ship of  the  Indian  pony  was  called. 
Lawyer  Cook,  of  Sandusky  city, 
acted  as  attorney  for  the  Seneca  Li- 
dian.  And  ex-Judge  Parish,  from 
Columbus,  acted  as  attorney  for  the 
white  man.  The  Indian's  statement 
was,  that  he  had  raised  the  pony 
from  a  colt;  and  having  been  out  a 
few  miles  beyond  where  the  white 
man  lived,  on  a  hunting  excursion, 
the  pony  left  him  and  was  making 
its  way  home  to  the  Seneca  Reserve, 
but  was  stopped  on  its  way  and  ta- 
ken up  by  the  white  man,  who,  upon 


the  Lidian  findiuir  the  pony,  refused 
to  give  it  up,  which  was 
the  cause  of  its  being  replevied, 
as  before  stated.  The  white  man  in 
justification  of  his  conduct  in  refus- 
ing to  give  up  the  horse,  claimed 
that  he  had  raised  him  from  a  colt. 

To  prove  that  the  horse  was  raised 
by  tlie  Indian,  there  were  four  Sen- 
eca Lidi.nis  brought  into  Court  as 
witnesses.  The  first  called  was 
George,  the  chief.  He  was  at  the 
time  a  tall,  portly,  good  looking  In- 
dian, full  six  feet  two  inches  in 
height,  and  straight  as  an  arrow,  al- 
though, at  the  time,  said  to  be  75 
years  old.  I  frequently  saw  his  old 
father,  whose  hair  was  as  white  as 
wool.  He  was  said  to  be  100  years 
old.  He  was  born  and  raised  at  or 
near  Cayuga  Lake,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  was  generally  known 
and  called  Cayuga  George.  He 
would  frequently  come  down  to 
to  wn,attended  by  half  a  dozen  young, 
beautiful,  wxll-featured  squaws,  who, 
like  guardian  angels,  w^ould  watch 
over  him  while  he  lay  "cockcoosy" 
on  Yankee  rum,  at  the  end  of  01m- 
ste.ad's  store.  Beside  George,  the 
Seneca  chief,  there  were  three  other 
Seneca  Indians  brought  into  Court, 
and  these  Indian  witnesses  must  be 
sworn.  The  question  naturally 
arose,  by  what  rule  or  form  are  wild, 
untutored,  savage  Indians,  to  be 
qualified  to  tell  the  truth.  The  pre- 
siding Judge,  Lane,  had  the  Indians 
brought  forward,  and  through  an  In- 
dian interpreter,  put  the  following 
question  to  George,  the  chief: 
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"Do  you  believe  the  Great  Spirit 
will  punish  vou  if  you  tell  a  lie  about 
the  horse  V^ 

George,  the  chief,  replied  in  his 
own  Seneca  language,  to  the  inter- 
preter, quickly  and  with  great  ani- 
mation. 

"What  does  he  say  ?"  asked  the 
Judge  of  the  interpreter. 

"He  says,"  replied  the  interprer, 
"that  he  would  not  tell  a  lie  for 
any  man's  horse." 

Judge  Lane  then  ordered  them, 
through  the  interpreter,  to  hold  up 
their  right  hands,  and  he  put  the  fol- 
lowing oath  to  them:  "You,  and  each 
of  you,  do  believe  that  the  Great 
Spirit  will  punish  you, — each  one,  if 
you  tell  a  lie  about  the  ownership  of 
the  horse  now  in  dispute  between 
the  Indian  and  white  man. 

The  Indians  were  tlien  questioned 
by  Judge  Lane,  through  the  inter- 
preter, concerning  what  they  knew 
about  the  pony,  commencing  with 
George,  the  chief.  Their  statement 
was,  one  by  one,  that  the  Seneca  In- 
dian wdio  claimed,  the  horse,  had 
raised  the  horse  from  a  colt,  and 
that  he  was  three  years  old  the  last 
spring. 

The  white  man  brought  four  white 
men  as  witnesses  into  court,  who 
testified  that  the  white  man,  who 
claimed  the  horse,  had  raised  him 
from  a  colt,  and  that  he  was  four 
years  old  the  last  spring. 

Here  then  was  a  difference  in  the 
testimony  given  by  the  two  conten- 
ing  parties,  of  one  year,  concerning 
the  age  of  the  horse.  To  aid  the  jury 


in  judging  which  party  was  right, 
Judge  Lane  ordered  the  Sheriff  to 
seek  out  and  find  three  men,  who 
professed  to  know  the  age  ot  a  horse 
by  examining  his  mouth.  The  Sher- 
iff, agreeably  to  the  Judge's  order, 
sought  and  found  three  men  having 
the  requisite  qualifications.  The  men 
thus  chosen  proceeded  to  examine 
the  mouth  of  the  horse,  after  which 
they  came  into  court  and  were  sworn 
and  stated  on  oath  that  the  horse 
was  but  three  years  old  that  present 
spring.  After  hearing  the  testimony 
of  these  three  men,  taken  together 
with  that  of  the  Indians,  who  all  tes- 
tified that  the  pony  was  but  three 
years  old,  I  came  directly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  jury  would  have  no 
trouble  in  giving  up  the  horse  to  the 
proper  owner,  the  Seneca  Indian; 
but,  in  thus  judging,  I  was  mistaken, 
for  the  jury  suffered  themselves  to 
be  led  astray  by  readings  and  plead- 
ings of  ex-Judge  Parish,  from  Colum- 
bus, who  plead  for  the  white  man, 
and  awarded  the  horse  to  him.  After 
the  return  of  the  verdict  by  the  jury 
all  the  Indians  present  showed  their 
disapprobation  and  resentment,  and 
the  white  men  attending  court,  to 
pacify  the  Indians,  made  up  a  purse 
of  fifteen  dollars  and  bought  the  po- 
ny of  the  white  man  and  gave  it  to 
the  right  owner,  the  Seneca  Indian, 
and  that  satisfied  the  Indians. 

So   much  for  the   uncertainty  of 
law. 

Robert  A.  Siierrard. 

Sugar  Ilill,  Jefferson  county.  Ohio. 
— [Fremont  Journal. 
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THE  FIRST  COURT  OF  OHIO  AND  ITS  DISTINGUISHED 

LAWYERS. 


The  memories  of  the  wise  and  brave 
men  who  laid  broad  and  deep  the 
foundations  of  our  great  State  should 
be  revered  and  cherished  by  the 
present  generation,  who  enjoy  the 
rich  fruits  of  their  labors.  Senator 
Woodbridge  said  of  them,  that  they 
laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
State,  and  it  may  truly  be  said  the 
first  settlement  at  Marietta  was .  the 
Plymouth  Rock  of  the  great  West. 

The  first  court  ever  held  northwest 
of  the  river  Ohio,  under  the  forms  of 
civilized  jurisprudence,  was  opened 
at  Campus  Martius  (Marietta)  Sept. 
2,  1788.  The  following  account  of 
the  ceremony  is  copied  from  the 
Marietta  Intelligencer  of  March  10, 
1843: 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the 
7th  of  April,  1788,  General  Rufus 
Putnam,  with  forty-seven  men,  had 
landed  and  commenced  the  first 
I)ermanent  settlement  in  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Ohio.  General  Harmer, 
with  his  regulars,  occupied  Fort  Har- 
mer. Governor  St.  Clair,  and  also 
Samuel  H.  Parson  and  James  M. 
Varnum,  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  arrived  in  July.  The  Gover- 
nor and  Judges  had  been  employed 
from  their  arrival  in  examining  and 
adopting  such  of  the  statutes  of  the 
States  as,  in  their  opinion,  would  be 
appropriate  to  the  situation  of  the 
new  colony.  The  Governor  had 
made  appointments  of  civil  officers 
for  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
to  carry  into  effect  the  laws  adopted. 
Some  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the 
character  of  the  early  settlers  of  Ohio 
by  describing  the  order  with  which 


this  important  event,  the  establish- 
ment of  civil  authority  and  the  laws, 
was  conducted.  From  a  manuscript, 
written  by  an  eye-witness,. now  in 
my  possession,  I  have  obtained  the 
substance  of  the  following. 

The  procession  was  formed  at  the 
Point  (where  most  of  the  settlers 
resided)  in  the  following  order: 

1.  The  High  Sheriff  with  his  drawn 
sword;  2.  The  citizens;  3.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Hariner; 
4.  The  members  of  the  bar;  5.  The 
Supreme  Judges  ;  6.  The  Governor 
and  clergymen ;  7.  The  newly  ap- 
pointed Judges  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  Generals  Rufus  Putnam 
and  Benjamin  Tupper. 

They  marched  up  a  path  that  had 
been  cut  and  cleared  through  the 
forest  to  Campus  Martius  Hall, 
(stockade)  when  the  whole  counter- 
marched, and  Judge  Putnam  and 
Tupper  took  their  seats.  The  clergy- 
man. Reverend  Dr.  Cutler,  then  in- 
voked the  Divine  blessing.  The 
Sheriff,  Colonel  Ebenezer  Sprout, 
(one  of  nature's  nobles)  proclaimed 
with  solemn  "O  yez  !  O  yez !"  that 
a  court  for  the  administration  of 
even-handed  justice  to  the  poor  and 
the  rich,  to  the  guilty  and  the  inno- 
cent, without  respect  to  persons, 
none  to  be  punished  without  a  trial 
by  their  peers,  and  then  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  law  and  the  evidence  of 
the  case."  Although  the  scene  was 
exhibited  thus  early  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  State,  few  ever  equalled 
it  in  the  dignity  and  exalted  charac- 
ter of  its  principal  participants. 
Many  of  them  belonged  to  the  his- 
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tory  of  our.  country  in  the  darkest 
as  well  as  the  most  splendid  days  of 
the  revolutionary  war.  To  witness 
this  spectacle  a  large  body  of  Indians 
were  collected  from  the  most  pow- 
erful tribes  then  occupying  almost 
the  entire  West.  They  had  assem- 
bled for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
treaty.  Whether  any  of  them  en- 
tered the  hall  of  justice,  or  what 
were  their  expressions,  we  are  not 
told. 

The  members  of  the  bar  who  prac- 
ticed in  that  court  were  men  of  great 
legal  attainments.  Among  them 
were  the  following,  with  the  date  of 
their  admission  :  Paul  Fearing,  Sep- 


tember, 1788;  Return  J.  Meigs,  1789; 
Dudley  Odin,  1791;  Matthew  Back- 
us, 1793;  William  Littel,  1797  ;  Solo- 
mon Sibley,  1797 ;  David  Putnam, 
1798 ;  Edwin  Putnam,  1799;  Wyllis 
Silliman,  1801;  Philemon  Beecher, 
1802;  Lewis  Cass,  1803;  Charles 
Hammond,  1801;  Wm.  Woodbridge, 
1804. 

Jacob  Barnet  was  also  one  of  the 
early  practitioners  of  the  Washing- 
ton county  bar,  and  subsequently 
Thomas  Ewing.  They  nearly  all 
achieved  a  national  reputation,  and 
compare  favorably  with  the  mem- 
bers of  any  other  bar  in  the  Union. 
— [Cincinnati  Gazette. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  OF  DANBURY  TOWNSHIP. 


BY  A.  H.  AGARD. 


PERIOD   BEFORE  THE  WAR   OF   1812. 


What  is  now  known  as  Danbury 
Township,  situated  in  Ottawa  Coun- 
ty, was  not  organized  as  a  township 
until  some  years  after  the  war  of 
1812.  The  Hon.  Zalmon  Wildman 
and  E.  W.  Bull,  who  were  land  hold- 
ers on  the  Peninsula,  as  the  land  sit- 
uated between  the  Bay  and  the  Lake 
and  attached  to  the  main  land  by  a 
narrow  neck  near  the  Portage  river 
was  called,  and  some  of  the  early 
settlers  were  from  Danbury,  Ct.,  and 
transferred  to  their  new  and  wild 
home  in  the  West  the  name  of  their 
native  township.  It  originally  em- 
braced the  broad  strip  of  land  situa- 
ted on  the  north  of  Sandusky  Bay  to 
the  west  of  its  outlet,  and  was  bound- 
ed on  the  east,  north  and  west  b}^ 
the  Lake,  and  was  connected  to  the 
main  land  by  a  narrow  neck  on  the 
West.    The  western  boundary  of  the 


Firelands  passed  through  a  little  to 
the  east  of  the  west  line  of  this  town- 
ship, cutting  off  a  narrow  strip  of  ir- 
regular width  which  belonged  to  the 
U.  S.  lands  on  the  west ;  but  as  now 
organized,  Danbury  extends  only  to 
the  western  line  of  the  Firelands. 
The  township  originally  embraced  a 
territory  about  seven  and  one-half 
miles  extending  from  Marblehead 
west,  by  an  average  width  of  four 
miles,  and  a  width  between  extreme 
points  of  six  miles,  giving  an  area  of 
something  less  than  thirty  square 
miles. 

So  much  of  the  original  township 
as  was  situated  west  of  "The  Har- 
bors" and  north  of  the  old  river  bed, 
when  the  "grape  fever"  came  up,  as- 
sumed the  dignity  of  an  island,  sailed 
out  from  under  the  control  of  the 
maternal  Danbury  and,  upon  a  basis 
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of  some  600  acres  of  dry  land  and  a 
profusion  of  water  area,  set  up  town- 
ship business  on  her  own  hook  un- 
der the  cognomen  of  Catawba  Is- 
land. She,  however,  very  prudently 
keeps  herself  anchored  to  the  main 
land  by  a  bridge  which  stretches 
over  the  head  of  West  Harbor  and, 
like  a  dutiful  child,  respects  her  ma- 
ternity, and  is  on  good  terms  at  the 
old  Homestead. 

GEOLOGY — FACE  OP  THE  COUNTRY,  ETC. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  town- 
ship is  underlaid  by  a  somewhat  ele- 
vated table  of  stratified  lime  rock, 
filled  with  fossils  belonging  to  the 
Devonian  Age,  which  resembles  the 
limerock  at  Sandusky  and  on  Kel- 
ley's  Island.  Over  several  hundred 
acres  along  the  centre  of  the  east 
part  of  the  township,  known  as  the 
"prairie,"  the  eroded  rock  comes  to 
the  surface,  which  is  almost  destitute 
of  soil  and  produces  a  sparse  and  al- 
most worthless  vegetation,  save  du- 
ring the  rains  of  the  Spring,  when  it 
furnishes  some  early  food  for  stock. 
It  is  destitute  of  timber  except  near 
the  borders  and  in  some  basins 
which  hold  the  water,  and  along  the 
seams  of'  the  rock,  where  little 
groves  and  thickets  flourish  and  fur- 
nish protection  from  the  sun,  which 
in  the  Summer  pours  down  upon  the 
arid  rocks,  scorching  everything  like 
the  heat  of  an  oven.  In  some  parts 
this  mesa  used  to  produce  a  wild 
grass  with  rich  seeds,  upon  which 
the  deer  and  wild  geese  used  to  fat- 
ten, and  the  early  settlers  used  to 
find  great  advantage  in  driving  their 
domestic  animals  to  feed  upon  the 
same. 

Wliile  riding  over  these  rocky 
plains  during  a  gentle  rain  one  day 
in  July,  I  was  every  now  and  then 
regaled  by  the  delicious  odors  of 
some  fragrant  plant.  By  a  little  in- 
vestigation I  learned  that  in  the  most 
barren  places,  where  the  cherty  rock 
was  broken  into  a  flinty  gravel,  there 


grew  thick-set  beds  of  a  little  mint- 
like plant,  having  a  labiate  flower 
which  was  so  fragrant  in  the  rain  as 
to  perfume  the  air.  Afterward,  when 
I  heard  the  early  settlers  speak  en- 
thusiastically of  the  abundance  and 
deliciousness  of  the  honey  which  the 
Indians  used  to  procure  on  the  Pe- 
ninsula, I  wondered  if  this  little 
plant  had  not  had  something  to  do 
in  furnishing  it ;  and,  if  sO,  we  have 
near  us  a  repetition  of  the  conditions 
which  furnished  the  Athenians  the 
classical  honey  Hymettus ;  for,  as 
will  be  remembered,  this  fragrant 
honey  was  gathered  from  a  species 
oimonarclia  which  grew  in  great 
profusion  about  the  marble  quarries 
of  Attica. 

The  shore  slopes  of  this  rocky  me- 
sa have  a  rich  soil,  are  well  watered 
—used  to  be  covered  with  heavy 
timber,  but  now  give  growth  to  some 
of  our  most  productive  vineyards. 
In  passing  to  the  west  of  this  rocky 
table,  the  observer  as  he  crosses  lots 
No.  14  and  15  drops  down  over  a 
rugged  and  half-concealed  outcrop 
of  magnesian  limerock,  containing 
few  and  imperfect  fossils,  and  comes 
out  upon  a  stretch  of  level  country, 
with  a  rich  loamy  soil  and  a  heavy 
argillaceous  understratum,  contain- 
ing water- worn  pebbles.  This  low 
land  extends  across  the  Peninsula 
and  stretches  away  to  the  westward 
of  Sandusky  Bay,  and  was  probably 
once  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  part  of 
the  lake  when  the  table  to  the  east 
was  a  low,  rocky  island.  Where  un- 
cultivated, it  is  now  covered  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  black  walnut,  hick- 
ory, elm,  basswood,  and  a  luxuriant 
undergrowth  of  weeds  and  bushes.' 
The  soil  is  rich,  but  hard  to  work  un- 
til properly  underdrained,  when  it 
produces  very  fine  crops.  It  is  but 
a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
lake,  and  covers  a  depression  in  the 
rock-surface,  which  extends  from  the 
last  western  outcrop  of  the  fossilifl- 
erous    rock  east  of  the   anti-clinal 
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axis,  westward  along  the  shore  to 
where  the  magnesian  limerock  of  the 
Put-iii-Ba3^  formation  comes  to  the 
surface,  which  is  first  seen  on  the 
farm  belonging  to  E.  Lockwood,  on 
the  point  of  land  between  the  Har- 
bors, and  it  underlies  all  of  Catawba 
Island  township,  and  forms  bold 
bluffs  along  the  shore  on  the  north 
and  west.  It  is  a  stratified  rock, 
which  furnishes  but  meager  evi- 
dence of  organic  life,  and  has  not  yet 
been  found  valuable  for  lime  or 
building  purposes.  At  the  extreme 
northern  end  of  Catawba  Island 
there  is  an  outcrop  from  under  this 
formation  of  an  argillaceous  lime- 
rock  which,  when  properly  selected 
and  prepared,  makes  a  valuable  hy- 
draulic lime.  Hydraulic  cement  was 
extensively  manufactured  at  Ottawa 
City  a  few  years  since;  but  for  some 
reason,  probably  from  carelessness 
in  the  manufacture,  it  got  a  bad  rep- 
utation in  the  market,  the  works 
were  abandoned,  and  the  city  has 
gone  into  dilapidation.  The  early 
settlers  speak  of  the  "meadow,"  re- 
ferring to  a  point  of  low  rich  land  of 
some  six  hundred  acres  which  used 
to  extend  from  the  Peninsula  east 
toward  Cedar  Point.  It  was  sparsely 
covered  with  timber,  and  i^roduced 
an  abundance  of  grass,  which  furn- 
ished hay  for  the  early  settlers. 
Cherries,  plums,  wild  fruits  and  ber- 
ries of  a  very  superior  quality  grew 
here  in  such  profusion  that  the  pio- 
neers could  use  but  a  small  part  of 
them.  The  "meadow,"  for  its  past- 
ure, its  hay  and  fruits  was  of  great 
value  to  the  first  settlers,  and  is  re- 
membered by  them  as  a  sort  of  Eden 
on  the  borders  of  the  wilderness. 
Nothing  now  remains  of  it  but  Spit 
Island,  a  little  santl  ridge  of  a  few 
acres,  upon  which  nothing  grows  but 
a  few  water  willows;  the  surf  breaks 
over  it,  and  the  gulls  and  waterfowls 
gather  around.  It  has  been  washed 
into  the  lake.  This  process  ot  ero- 
ding is  constantly  going  on  when 
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there  is  not  a  rocky  protection,  and 
even  the  limerock  yields  slowly  to 
the  constant,  teasing  action  of  the 
water,  aided  by  the  frosts  of  winter. 
This  crumbling  away  of  the  land 
gives  the  irregularities  of  the  shore 
line.  The  drift  shores  have  been  car- 
ried away,  and  indentations  and  bays 
formed,  while  the  rocky  shores  stand 
out  in  bold  headlands. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  apropos  to 
mention  a  curious  freak  of  the  Por- 
tage river,  which  now  discharges  its 
waters  into  the  Lake  at  Port  Clinton, 
but  at  ;i  time  comparatively  not  very 
remote  used  to  reach  the  lake  thro' 
the  Harbors,  some  eight  miles  to  the 
east  of  the  present  outlet.  Indeed, 
the  Harbors  are  but  the  old  bed  of 
the  Portage  river.  It  is  within  the 
recollection  of  persons  now  living 
that  the  head  of  West  Harbor  ex- 
tended inland  up  to  near  Port  Clin- 
ton, and  at  that  time  there  were  sev- 
eral sicres  of  heavily  timbered  land 
between  this  estuary  and  the  lake 
on  the  north.  The  remains  of  the 
roots  of  large  trees  are  now  to  be 
seen  under  the  shallow  water  at 
some  distance  from  shore.  At  an 
earlier  period  •  the  shore  Jine  from 
Catawba  Island  west  was  some  dist- 
ance north  of  the  present  shore,  the 
lake  having  made  encroachments 
upon  the  land,  and  the  place  where- 
on Port  Clinton  now  stands  was  in- 
land, and  the  Portage  Kiver,  deflect- 
ed to  the  east  by  the  high  lauds 
along  the  shore,  made  an  elbow  in 
its  course  and  found  its  way  to  the 
lake  to  the  east  of  the  rocky  bluffs 
of  Catawba  Island;  first  through  the 
East  Harbor,  and,  later,  tlirough  the 
West  Harbor,  which  has  yet  quite  a 
channel.  The  two  Harbors  are  sep- 
arated near  their  outlets  into  the 
lake  by  several  hundred  acres  of 
high  rocky  land  ;  but  back  of  this, 
farther  inland,  tiiey  are  connected 
by  a  low,  wet"swail,"  which  Mr.  E. 
Lockwood  has  determined  to  be  the 
fill  of  an  old  river  bed.     By  the  era- 
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sion  of  the  shore  west  of  the  rocks  of 
Catawba  Island,  the  river  was  at  last 
reached  at  Port  Clinton,  where  it 
has  since  had  its  outlet  into  the  lake, 
but  now  threatens  to  find  egress  at 
a  point  still  to  the  west  of  the  pres- 
ent mouth.  The  channel  into  the 
Harbors  is  slowly  filling  up.  All  of 
this  transpired  before  the  historic 
period,  and  is  known  only  by  the 
very  plain  evidences  left  by  the 
changes.  Since  the  lake  thus  stole 
some  eight  or  ten  miles  of  the  Port- 
age river,  Dan  bury  has  had  no 
stream  worthy  of  mention.  Meadow 
Brook  is  a  small  stream  on  the 
southern  shore,  and  is  the  outlet  into 
the  Bay  from  a  little  laguna,  and  is 
of  no  importance  except  that  it  was 
in  the  timber  near  its  banks  that  the 
skirmish  with  the  Indians  took  place 
on  Sept.  29,  1812.  (For  an  account 
of  this  first  fight  with  the  Indians 
within  the  boundaries  ot  the  State 
in  the  war  of  1812  see  Pioneer  for 
May  1859,  page  37.) 

MOUNDS   AND   ANCIENT     REMAINS. 

There  are  on  the  Peninsula  several 
old  earth  works  and  stone  mounds, 
which  do  not  difi'er  materially  from 
similar  remains  found  on  the  islands 
in  the  lake  and  through  the  State. 
One,  from  its  size,  manner  of  con- 
struction and  location  is  worthy  of 
mention.  On  the  north-west  of  Ca- 
tawba Island,  to  the  west  of  More's 
Dock,  and  thus  not  within  the  bound- 
aries of  tlie  Firelands ;  but  within 
the  limits  of  old  Danbury,  stands  a 
bold  i)romontory  connected  by  a 
narrow  neck  of  low  land  to  the 
Island.  From  this  attachment  it 
swells  out  to  embrace  an  area  of  some 
acres,  and  rises  abruptly  at  some 
points,  until  its  bold  clifl's  overlook 
the  lake  to  the  west  and  north  at  an 
elevation  of  about  fifty  feet.  On  the 
summit  of  this  rocky  elevation  and 
near  the  edge  of  the  i)romontory, 
stands  the  ruins  of  a  circular  mound 
of  stone.     The  point  is  known  as 


Sugar  Rock  and  is  covered  with  tim- 
ber, the  sugar  maple  being  abundant. 
A  rank  undergrowth  of  iDushes  and 
weeds  cover  the  ground  and  hide 
the  rocky  surface  and  until  quite  re- 
cently it  was  esteemed  the  very 
paradise  of  snakes,  and  one  can  al- 
most believe  that  it  was  built  to  order 
as  a  X-)lace  for  Indian  "pow  wows," 
and  we  probably  have  on  its  summit 
the  remains  of  a  something  which 
was  important  in  their  history. 

The  mound  is  of  smallish  stone, 
appearing  as  though  thrown  together 
without  being  masoned,  built  in  a 
circular  form  and  is  about  sixty-five 
feet  through  the  base  and  fifteen  feet 
high.  Upon  the  edge  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  wall,  while  the  cen- 
ter was  surmounted  by  a  cone  of 
small  stones,  and  between  the  cone 
and  the  wall  there  was  a  beaten  walk 
about  twelve  feet  in  width  running 
from  the  entrance  on  the  east,  en- 
tirely around  the  cone.  The  base  of 
the  cone  was  some  thirty  feet 
through  and  old  settlers  state  that 
when  first  discovered  it  was  in  better 
preservation  than  it  is  now  and  that 
there  was  another  walk  around  it 
above  the  one  now  seen  and  that 
the  top  was  a  flat,  beaten  surface, 
thus  forming  a  sort  of  truncated 
cone  with  terraced  sides.  A  cedar 
stump  was  standing  when  I  visited 
the  mound  which  I  was  told  was 
from  a  tree  which  grew  from 
the  side  of  the  cone  in  the  upper 
terrace.  One  inch  of  this  wood 
counted  twenty-five  annular  growths 
and  the  stump  was  more  than  one 
loot  in  diameter.  West  of  this 
mound  there  are,  situated  on  an  ele- 
vated, rocky  part  of  the  shore,  a 
little  back  from  the  water,  two  simi- 
lar mounds  of  stone ;  but  no  evi- 
dences of  the  terraces  are  seen. 
They  are  situated  near  a  place  called 
the  "Camp  Ground."  The  place  was 
so  named  from  the  fact  that  "camp 
meetings"  were  held  there  many 
years   ago.      Some   years   after  the 
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war  the  Kev.  S.  M.  Beatty  was  do- 
ing missionary  work  in  that  loart  of 
the  country  and  one  day  while  riding 
through  this  lovely  little  nook  he 
was  struck  with  the  idea  that  the 
place  had  been  made  up  as  if  by 
special  design  for  a  "camp  meeting 
ground,"  and  thus  feeling  called  up- 
on to  improve  it  he  appointed  and 
held  one  of  those  old-time  meetings 
there,  and  a  more  lovely  place  for 
those  romantic  religious  gatherings, 
once  so  popular,  could  scared}^  be 
found.  A  pioneer  who  was  present, 
relates  the  following  incident,  which 
is  sufficiently  illustrative  of  those 
*early  daj^s  to  be  recorded.  Pastoral 
visits  in  old  times  were  more  general 
than  they  are  now  and  were  made  to 
all  and  without  observing  ceremony. 
The  "preacher"  was  expected  to  "call 
around"  and  see  all  the  settlers.  In 
this  case  it  fell  in  the  Rev.  S.  M. 
Beatty's  way  to  call  upon  a  family, 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  in- 
formant, belonged  to  the  "woods 
breed."  After  a  few  friendly  saluta- 
tions he  introduced  the  subject  of 
his  visit  by  asking  the  good  woman 
of  the  house  and  the  mother  of  sun- 
dry athletic  "woodsy"  children,  if 
she  "trained  her  children  up  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  ?"  "Yes,"  she  re- 
plied i)romi)tly,  but  with  the  air  of 
not  feeling  quite  at  home  upon  the 
subject,  "1  trains  'em  to  fear  the  Lord 
and  the  Devil  and  all  sich  like  ;  for  a 
body  never  knows  whose  hands  they 
might  git  into." 

The  first  birth  and  the  first  marri- 
age on  the  Peninsula  w^ere  probably 
a  little  irregular  as  tlie  following  in- 
cident, which  I  have  from  one  who 
resided  there  at  the  time,  will  serve 
to  illustrate: 

In  the  early  times  in  Danbury,  be- 
fore the  war  of  1812,  the  settlement 
on  the  Bay  shore,  just  back  of  John- 
son's Island  (then  Bull's  Island),  was 
made  headquarters  by  a  dealer  in 
cattle,  &c.,  between  the  South  and 
Maiden,  by  the  name  of  Patterson. 


Among  other  things  in  his  line — for 
he  bought  and  sold  all  manner  of 
things  whereby  he  could  put  money 
in  his  pocket — he  brought  from  Ken- 
tucky a  girl  of  marriageable  years 
and  rather  attractive  features.  "^  This 
piece  of  property — for  such  he  seems 
to  have  deemed  her — he  sold  to  a 
man  on  the  Peninsula,  by  the  name 
of  Stacey,  for  a  wife.  At  this  time 
there  Avas  neither  a  clergyman  nor  a 
magistrate  nearer  than  the  "far  East," 
and  thus  getting  married  in  the  reg- 
ular way  was  not  an  easy  matter. 
This,  however,  did  not  greatly  trouble 
the  young  couple,  for,  cutting  all 
"red  tape"  arrangements,  they  com- 
menced "house  keeping"  without  the 
benefit  of  the  clergy,  and  lived  in 
this  way  until  two  little  Staceys  had 
come  to  solemnize  the  arrangement. 

Sometime  during  the  year  1811, 
Major  Spafibrd  made  a  visit  to  the 
settlers  at  the  "Orchards,"  on  the 
Peninsula,  while  on  his  way  from 
Cleveland  to  the  Maumee.  Learn- 
ing of  the  condition  of  things  at 
Stacey 's  cabin,  the  Major's  New  Eng- 
land sense  of  propriety  was  greatly 
shocked.  He  felt  much  grieved  that 
young  Danbury  should  disgrace  its 
puritanical  old  god-mother  hj  such 
irregularities,  and  immediately  vis- 
ited the  Staceys  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  things  upon  a  more  whole- 
some basis.  The  clever  couple 
owned  the  Major's  soft  impeachment, 
but  were  unable  to  see  how  the  past 
was  to  be  undone,  nor  could  they 
just  then  devise  means  to  make  it 
difierent  for  the  future.  The  Major 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  for  expe- 
dients. He  asked  them  to  stand  up 
and,  with  the  two  "advents"  in  the 
family  as  witnesses,  pronounced  them 
man  and  wife. 

Some  one  afterwards  asked  the 
Major  if  he  thought  the  marriage 
regular.  He  replied  that  he  did  not, 
JKit  it  was  the  best  he  could  do,  and 
he  believed  it  bettered  the  matter 
somewhat,  as  the  parties  themselves 
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seemed  to  think  it  all  right  and  now 
believed  themselves  married. 

This  was  among  the  first  and  prob- 
ably the  first  wedding  on  the  Fire 
Lands. 

EARLY  SETTLERS. 

Mr.  Epaphrodites  W.  Bull,  of  Dan- 
bury,  Ct.,  in  1808  came  into  posses- 
sion of  so  much  of  the  Peninsula  as 
was  situated  east  of  Meadow  Brook, 
including  the  island  in  Sandusky  Bay 
afterward  known  as  Bull's  Island. 
He  arranged  Avith  Mr.  Benejah  Wol- 
cott,  an  old  native  of  Danbury,  Ct., 
but  then  residing  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  to  make  a  pioneer  settlement 
on  his  lands;  and  a  party  consisting 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolcott,  two  daugh- 
ters, one  son  and  two  hired  men, 
named  respectively  Osborn  and 
Bishop,  left  Danbury,  Conn.,  in  a 
sleigh  for  theirnew  home  in  the  then 
far  West,  on  the  13th  of  February, 
1809,  and  arrived  in  Cleveland  some 
time  in  March  ibllowing.  The  Lake 
was  ice-bound,  and  the  family  could 
not  proceed  further,  but  Mr.  W.and 
the  hired  men  started  lor  the  Penin- 
sula by  land,  to  prepare  quarters  for 
the  family,  and  make  a  garden,  etc. 
It  is  stated  that  the  Springs  were 
then  much  earlier  on  the  Peninsula 
than  on  the  main  land.  Somewhere 
about  the  first  of  May,  the  family, 
with  Mr.  Wolcott,  who  had  returned 
for  them,  left  Cleveland,  then  some- 
thing less  than  a  small  village,  on 
board  the  "Sally  of  Cuyahoga,"  a 
small  schooner,  to  complete  the  re- 
maining part  of  their  journey.  They 
met  a  severe  storm  and  came  near 
ail  iDeing  lost,  but  made  port  at  the 
mouth  of  Black  Kiver  and  awaited 
calmer  waters,  when  they  again  put 
to  sea,  and  arrived  in  Sandusky  Bay 
on  the  niglit  of  the  8th  of  May,  and 
on  the  next  day,  a  beautifully  calm 
and  pleasant  day,  they  landed  at 
what  was  then  known  as  the  "Mid- 
dle Orchard,"  a  little  to  the  east  of 
where  now  stands  Fox's  Dock. 


At  that  time  there  were  three 
French-Indian  orchards  on  the  Bay 
shore,  known  as  the  east,  middle  and 
west  orchards.  The  East  Orchard 
was  owned  by  an  Indian  named  Not- 
away,  who  alter  ward  sold  his  claim 
to  Bull,  and  the  west  orchard  was 
claimed  by  a  Frenchman  named 
Stacey.  WolcoU  and  his  family  were 
the  first  American  settlers  in  Dan- 
bury. Joseph  Ramsdell,  who  in 
1811  settled  with  his  family  on  a 
point  of  land  between  the  Two  Har- 
bors, was  on  the  Peninsula  with  a 
party  of  surveyors  in  1806,  and  while 
there,  saw  the  wonderful  eclipse  of 
that  year.  By  arrangement,  Mr. 
Bull  followed  Mr.  Wolcott  on  the 
following  year.  The  exact  order  of 
the  cominij:  of  the  later  settlers  is 
not  agreed  upon  by  the  survivors. 
In  the  Spring  of  1810  a  man  named 
Lee  settled  with  his  family  at  a  place 
now  known  as  Hartshorn's.  Bull, 
Saunders,  and  a  man  called  Major 
Parsons  came  during  the  year. 

In  April,  1811,  Joseph  Kumsdell 
and  wife  with  four  sons,  named  re- 
spectively John,  Jacob,  Horace  and 
Valentine,  with  Abiathar  Sherley 
and  wife,  the  latter  a  Ramsdell,  left 
Oswego,  New  York,  in  an  open  boat 
for  the  Peninsula,  They  were  de- 
tained two  weeks  by  ice  at  Black 
Rock,  and  arrived  at  the  Harbors  in 
June.  A  daughter  of  Abiathar  Sher- 
ley's  was  the  first  child  born  among 
the  settlers.  She  is  now  Mrs.  At- 
wood,  and  lives  at  Huron,  Erie  Co., 
Ohio.  There  were  no  deaths  among 
the  settlers  in  Danbury  before  the 
war  of  1812.  They  had  no  schools,  no 
meetings,  and  no  township  organi- 
zation. A  missionary  once  called  at 
Mr.  Wolcott's,  but  did  not  hold  a 
meeting. 

Several  other  families  settled  in 
Danbury  before  the  war,  but  I  have 
not  their  names  in  the  order  of  their 
coming.  Of  those  mentioned,  Mr. 
Wolcott  died  on   the   Peninsula  in 
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1832.  The  eldest  daughter  married 
Truman  Pettibone  in  1814.  They 
were  married  in  Cleveland  by  Esq. 
Kingsbury,  and  settled  in  Danbury, 
where  he  died  July  22,  1830.  An 
extended  notice  of  his  lile  will  be 
made  in  the  history  of  the  township 
after  the  war.  His  widow  still  lives 
in  Danbury,  and  to  her  and  to  her 
sister  I  am  indebted  ibr  much  of  the 
early  history  of  the  township.  She 
was  born  at  Catskill,  New  York, 
February  12,  1796,  and  when  I  vis- 
ited her,  three  years  since,  Avas  hale 
and  hearty  for  a  woman  of  her  age, 
and  related  the  incidents  of  her  pio- 
neer life  with  an  enthusiasm  that 
was  remarkable.  She  said  the  change 
from  life  in  the  city  of  New  York  to 
the  Peninsula  was  full  of  contrasts, 
and  not  all  of  them  pleasant  at  first. 
She  would  admit  that  she  was  lone- 
some, and  sometimes  not  a  little 
homesick.  She  said  their  house  in 
Danbury  in  those  days  was  like  a 
tavern.  Everybody  came  there  to 
stay.  Their  mother  was  also  some- 
what homesick,  and  was  always  glad 
to  see  people  from  the  East.  She 
said  she  was  always  delighted  to  see 
even  a  clog  if  he  came  from  the  East. 
The  Indians  visited  them  often,  and 
were  always  friendly  until  after  the 
murder  of  Buel  and  Gibbs  near 
Ogontz  Place,  as  Sandusky  was  then 
called.  Before  the  murder  they  were 
friendly,  and  she  tlionght  well  of 
them;  but  afterward  they  seemed 
changed  in  their  appearance  and  be- 
havior, and  they  were  afraid  of  them. 
The  land  was  wonderfully  lertile, 
and  produced  in  abundance  every- 
thing they  needed,  and  from  the  old 
orchards  they  had  a  great  abundance 
of  apples,  peaches,  cherries  and 
plums,  and  wild  berries  were  plenty 
and  very  fine.  The  Indians  brought 
them  a  very  superior  quality  of 
honey  and  beeswax  for  their  candles. 
During  the  first  year  they  soaked 
corn  in  the  ear  and  shaved  it  off  the 
cob   with  a  jointer  for  their  bread. 


and  after  that  the}^  went  with  boats 
to  River  Eaisen  or  to  Newburgh  to 
get  milling  done. 

When  Mr.  Wolcott  came  to  Dan- 
bury there  were  two  men  there,  the 
Frenchman  named  Stacey,and  a  man 
with  a  drove  of  cattle  from  the  South 
by  the  name  of  Patterson.  He  soon 
left.  Sometime  in  1811  three  men 
settled  on  Bull's  Island,  in  Sandusky 
Bay.  Colonel  P.  P.  Ferry  kept  the 
Custom  House  on  the  west  end  of 
the  island,  and  a  man  named  Saun- 
ders kept  a  little  store  of  goods  at 
the  same  place,  and  another  man 
named  James  Stevens,  Esq.,  also 
lived  there.  It  was  in  contemplation 
to  build  a  town  on  the  island,  and 
with  that  view  it  either  had  been  or 
soon  was  to  be  surveyed  into  lots. 
A  man  by  the  name  of  B.  Thompson 
slaughtered  large  numbers  of  hogs 
on  the  Peninsula  which  he  drove 
there  from  the  South,  and  he  board- 
ed with  a  man  named  Bullock. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  now  living 
in  Sandusky,  informs  me  that  P  P. 
Ferry  did  not  reside  on  the  island, 
but  that  the  Custom  House  was  on 
the  main  land  to  the  west  of  the  is- 
land. He  was  himself  on  the  island 
during  the  Summer  before  the  war, 
and  saw  Stevens  and  Saunders  there, 
lie  says  James  Stevens,  ANdio  was  an 
uncle  of  Charles  Waterbury,  now  of 
this  city,  had  purchased  some  part 
of  Bull's  Island,  and  had  a  field  of 
very  heavy  wheat  growing  on  the 
west  side  of  the  island,  which  was 
never  harvested,  lie  was  an  old 
bachelor,  and  was  East  trying  to  get 
up  a  colony  to  settle  Danbury  when 
the  war  broke  out.  He  never  re- 
turned, but  married  and  settled  in 
Connecticut.  He  died  some  years 
after,  leaving  two  daughters,  Avho 
are  now  residing  in  New  York  City, 
the  only  representatives  of  the  1am- 

iiy. 

Mr.  Wolcott's  second  daughter 
was  born  at  Danbury,  Ct,  Dec.  17, 
1798.    Married  Joseph  Ramsdell  in 
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November,  1817.  They  moved  from 
Danbury,  Ohio,  in  1825  to  Blooming- 
ville,  where  Mr.  K.  died,  and  where 
the  widow  now  lives  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  good  health  and  vigor.  Her 
statements  correspond  very  nearly 
with  those  of  her  sister's. 

One  incident  in  her  life  on  the 
Peninsula  is  worthy  of  mention,  and 
although  she  objected  to  its  being 
told  me  by  her  daughter,  fearing  it 
would  get  into  print,  I  think  she  will 
pardon  me  for  giving  it  here,  as  it 
will  serve  to  illustrate  better  than 
any  words  of  mine  can,  the  modes  of 
pioneer  life.  In  these  days  it  would 
be  styled  seeking  pleasure  under 
'difficulties. 

As  will  be  remembered  by  many 
yet  living  in  Sandusky,  Mr.  Wolcott 
was  at  home  with  the  violin,  and 
many  were  the  nights  that  he  drew 
from  it  the  strains  that  served  to 
keep  the  young  folks  awake  until 
the  dawn  purpled  the  east,  when  the 
most  enthusiastic  one  would  ex- 
claim, "Well,  we  must  go."  (See  the 
address  of  Hon.  J.  M.  Root,  Pioneer 
for  June,  1803,  page  21.) 

In  1815  Cleveland  had  grown  to 
be  a  "smart  little  burgh,"  and  the 
Clevelanders  thought  they  would 
add  to  their  importance,  and  at  the 
same  time  fire  up  their  patriotism  by 
celebrating  the  first  Fourth  of  July 
after  the  declaration  of  peace  b}^ 
holding  an  old-fashioned  Indepen- 
dence ball.  Everything  was  at  hand 
but  the  music.  Mr.  Wolcott's  fame 
had  readied  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Cuyahoga,  and  he  was  at  once 
ordered  to  put  in  an  appearance  on 
tiie  occasion.  He  never  disobeyed 
these  orders,  and  at  once  set  about 
his  preparations  for  the  journey,  and 
invited  his  youngest  daughter  to 
share  the  pleasures  of  the  journey. 
She,  nothing  loth  to  have  a  little 
patriotic  fun  with  the  Cleveland 
belles  and  beaux,  gave  her  best 
"gown"  a  few  extra  touches  and  was 
ready.    The  old  man  took  his  violin 


under  his  arm  and  mounted  one 
horse.  She  mounted  another,  and 
riding  down  to  "the  meadow"  at  the 
east  point  of  the  Peninsula,  west  of 
Cedar  Point,  they  took  a  canoe  and, 
swimming  their  horses  behind  them 
across  the  mouth  of  the  Bay,  over 
to  the  Point,  and  then,  mounting 
their  horses,  again  took  the  trail 
through  the  woods,  via  Huron,  for 
Cleveland,  swimming  the  streams  as 
they  came  to  them,  and  making  the 
best  of  their  way  in  true  pioneer 
style.  As  the  daughter  finished  the 
story,  the  old  lady  added,  with  a  tri- 
umphant twinkle  of  the  eye,  "the 
girls  did  not  wear  hoops  in  my  time." 
What  would  "the  belle  of  the  sea- 
son" say  in  our  time  of  a  horse-back 
ride  of  seventy  miles  through  an  un- 
broken forest,  along  an  Indian  trail, 
to  attend  a  ball  ?  No  "love  of  a  hat," 
no  point  lace,  no  white  nor  delicate- 
ly tinted  gloves,  no  crinoline,  no 
trail  but  such  as  the  Indians  used, 
no  chignon  to  catch  on  the  bushes, 
no  big  house  of  a  trunk;  nothing  but 
the  personal  adornments  which  na- 
ture gave,  and  a  big,  resolute  heart, 
that  never  said :  "I  can't,  I  am  so 
delicate." 

When  and  where  Joseph  Kams- 
dell  died  I  do  notknow.  Valentine, 
the  youngest  son,  was  killed  in  the 
fight  with  the  Indians  while  piloting . 
the  party  of  soldiers  on  the  Penin- 
sula. For  an  account  of  this  first 
fi£>ht  with  the  Indians  in  Ohio  in  the 
w^ar  of  1812  see  Hon.  J.  K.  Giddings' 
"Remembrances"  in  the  Pioneer  for 
May,  1859,  page  37.  Jacob  Pamsdell 
died  in  Danbury,  and  John  died  in 
Bloomingville.  Horace  liamsdell 
still  survives,  and  resides  at  Bloom- 
ingville, where  he  has  lived  for  many 
years.  His  recollections  of  the  early 
days  are  prettly  clear,  but  he  is 
strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
he  does  not  know  anything  worth 
"putting  ill  print." 

After  speaking  of  their  journey  to 
Ohio  in  an  open  boat  from  Oswego, 
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he  went  on  to  say:  "We  at  last  made 
the  Harbors  and  landed  there.  We 
first  built  down  on  the  shore  of  West 
Harbor.  It  don't  look  there  now  as 
it  did  then.  It  was  very  pleasant. 
If  the  water  had  been  as  high  there 
then  as  it  is  now,  would  never  have 
settled  there.  It  was  all  good  tilla- 
ble land  where  it  is  water  now. 
There  were  two  orchards  over  at  the 
Bay,  one  called  the  Notaway  orchard 
and  the  other  Wolcott's.  The  latter 
bought  his  orchard  of  a  big,  raw- 
boned  Indian  called  Hub  bell,  who 
went  to  Upper  Sandusky.  We  did 
not  build  a  boat  before  the  war,  but 
during  the  war  did  build  one  down 
at  Grand  Eiver,  called  the  "Eliza"— 
a  schooner  of  thirty  tons.  We  were 
coming  from  Buffalo  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  on  the  lake,  and  met  the 
"Lawrence."  We  sighted  her  and 
could  not  avoid  meeting,  but  felt 
that  we  would  rather  be  somewhere 
else,  for  we  did  not  know  what  was 
coming.  With  a  glass  we  saw  that 
it  was  one  of  the  brigs.  We  were 
hailed  by  her  and  told  that  we  had 
nothing  to  fear,  as  they  had  "swept 
the  lakes."  This  was  too  good  news 
to  keep,  and  we  put  into  Cleveland 
and  gave  them  the  news  of  the  vic- 
tory half  an  hour  before  the  arrival 
of  the  mail.  We  discharged  our 
freight  of  salt  there,  and  took  on  oats 
and  provisions  for  the  army  and  set 
sail  lor  Detroit.  We  touched  at  Put- 
in-Bay, and  saw  the  British  prison- 
ers; also  saw  Commodore  Barclay, 
and  saw  the  surgeons  dress  his  arm. 
He  had  lost  his  left  arm  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Trafalgar,  under  Nelson,  and 
in  this  action  he  lost  the  right  arm. 
The  doctor  put  a  plaster  on  the 
wound.  I  saw  there,  in  chains,  some 
of  the  Indians  who  had  been  taken 
on  to  the  British  ships  as  sharxD- 
shooters.  As  soon  as  the  action 
commenced  they  skulked  behind 
anything  they  could  find,  and  never 
shot  a  gun. 
"We  came  to  Danbury  in  our  own 


boat;  I  think  it  was  called  the  Swan. 
We  built  it  at  Sodus  Bay.  We  built 
a  block-house  over  near  Wolcott's. 
It  stood  near  where  Fox's  Dock  is 
now — a  little  to  the  east.  I  worked 
a  good  many  days  on  it.  It  was  a 
good  building,  but  was  never  of  any 
use. 

"When  the  settlers  fled  from  the 
Peninsula  in  1812,  we  took  some  of 
them  down  the  shore  to  Vermillion 
and  elsewhere  in  our  boat.  After 
this  was  done,  we  took  our  boat  and 
Capt.  Austin's  and  went  back  to  the 
Orchards  to  bring  away  some  hemp. 
Thompson  &  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  had 
stored  there  50  tons  of  hemp,  which 
they  had  brought  from  Delaware,  O., 
by  the  way  of  Fremont;  while  there, 
and  just  as  we  were  leaving,  some 
soldiers  landed  at  the  orchards. 
They  were  from  Huron,  and  came  in 
a  scow  to  get  fruit,  &c.  They  set  one. 
man,  named  Guy,  as  a  sentinel  to 
keep  watch  while  the  others  gath- 
ered apples.  He  stuck  liis  gun  into 
the  ground  by  the  bayonet,  and 
climbed  into  an  apple  tree  from  the 
fence.  As  I  passed  him,  going  to 
the  boot,  I  told  him  he  was  a  pretty 
guard ;  if  there  were  any  Indians 
about  tliere,  they  would  steal  his 
gun  and  shoot  him  before  he  knew 
it.  He  swore  he  was  not  afraid  ;  he 
could  get  his  gun  before  an  Indian 
could.  We  started  away  with  the 
hemp  and  left  the  soldiers  there,  and 
Guy  still  in  the  tree  near  the  water. 
I  was  rowing  the  boat,  and  when  on- 
ly a  few  rods  away,  as  I  sat  looking 
toward  the  orchard,  I  saw  a  puff  of 
smoke,  iieard  the  report  of  a  gun, 
and  saw  the  soldiers  drop  from  the 
trees  as  though  they  all  had  been 
shot,  and  throwing  their  things  hith- 
er and  thither,  they  made  for  their 
boat.  Guy  fell,  shot  tiirough  the 
forehead,  and  it  was  said  that  lie  was 


shot  with  the  charge 


in  his  own  gun. 


and  by  an  Indian. 

At  this   time  there   w^ere   on    the 
Peninsula  some  back  woods  despera- 
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does  with  a  party  of  Indians.  La 
Fleur  from  Put-in-Bay,  an  old  man 
and  his  son  from  Cunningham's  Is- 
land, named  Jelley  and  an  ugly 
Frenchman  named  Lauronge.  Prob- 
ably one^  of  this  party  shot  Guy. 
They  had*  a  fight  among  themselves 
about  this  time,  young  Jelly  was 
killed  and  the  old  man  Jelly  was 
found  by  a  party  of  whites  some 
days  after,  scalped,  and  his  head 
plastered  up  with  some  bruised 
weeds,  doing  well.  They  took  him 
to  Huron  where  he  killed  himself 
by  over  eating,  having  lived  17  days 
after  being  scalped. 

The  night  before  Guy  was  shot. 
Sergeant  Allen  and  one  St.  John 
from  Black  Kock  and  a  Mr.  Lee  who 
lived  on  the  Peninsula,  hired  Mr. 
John  Ramsdell  with  one  of  the  boats 
to  go  over  to  Cunningham's  Island 
to  strip  a  government  vessel  which 
had  gone  ashore  there.  They  left  in 
the  morning  and  returned  toward 
night  and  knew  nothing  of  what  had 
happened  at  the  Orchards  during  the 
day.  As  they  reached  the  Peninsu- 
la on  the  east,  Putney  and  Allen  got 
out  of  the  boat  and  said  they  would 
walk  across  the  meadow  and  shoot 
a  pig  and  have  it  dressed  and  cooked 
over  at  the  Block  house  by  the  time 
the  rest  of  the  party  rowed  the  boat 
around  to  the  landing.  After  a  while 
they  heard  the  report  of  a  gun  and 
Mr.  Ramsdell  in  the  boat  said, 
"there !  they  have  killed  the  pig." 
Soon  tlie}^  heard  a  yell  for  the  boat 
to  come  to  their  relief.  Putney  had 
found  Guy's  dead  body  under  the 
apple  tree  and  as  he  stood  looking  at 
it,  he  too  was  shot  down.  Allen  got 
into  the  boat  and  it  was  put  off  shore. 
The  bodies  lay  there  and  the  hogs 
destroyed  them,  as  they  did  those  of 
tlie  Frenchman  and  Indians  killed  in 
their  own  light. 

The  bodies  of  the  soldiers  killed  in 
the  skirmish  were  not  buried  for  two 
years.  I  picked  up  all  the  bones  I 
could  find  and   buried  them  myself. 


Old  lawj^er  Stevens,  as  he  was  called, 
was  custom  house  officer  on  the  Pen- 
insula before  the  war,  and  not  Col. 
Ferry  as  some  state. 

Taxes  before  the  war  were  paid  at 
Cleveland — sent  the  money  to  a  man 
named  Bennett.  They  did  not  come 
to  collect  them,  did  not  get  enough  to 
pay  for  ferrying  across  the  Bay.  A 
man  named  Leach  carried  the  mail 
from  Cleveland  via  Huron  to  Mau- 
mee. 

At  the  time  of  the  skirmish  the 
soldiers  did  not  retreat  to  the  Block 
house,  as  has  been  stated ;  but  to  a 
house  built  near  the  spring  to  the 
west  of  Fox's  dock.  The  Block 
house  had  been  burned  before  the 
skirmish. 

In  the  fall   of  1811  a  man    by  the 
name  of  Esq.  McDonalds,  teamed  50 
barrels  of    whisky   and   20  kegs   of 
butter  from  Delaware,  Ohio,  to  Low- 
er  Sandusky,  now  called   Fremont.      , 
He  cut  the  road  himself  and  was  14     j 
days  in  getting  through.     His  team     ' 
was  the  first,  single  or  double,   ever 
in  Fremont.    The  hemp  in  the  Block 
house  came  the  same  road.     At  this 
time  there  was  a  little   government 
store  at  Fremont  and  only  one  man 
lived  there.    His  name  was    Robin- 
son and  he  lived  on  the  flats,  known 
there  as  the  fishing   grounds.     We     I 
brought  this  freight  in  our  boat  and'   i 
it  was  the  first  that  ever  came  from 
Fremont   and  the    first    down    the 
Bay." 

Respecting  Osborn  and  Bishop, 
who  came  with  Wolcott;  Bishop  was 
killed  by  the  Indians  and  Osborn 
settled  in  Cleveland  where  he  died. 
E.  W.  Bull  died  in  Cleveland  in  Oc- 
tober, 1812,  from  disease  brought  on 
by  exposure  in  fleeing  from  the  Pe- 
ninsula, and  from  anxiety  and  over- 
labor in  eflbrts  to  raise  men  to  de- 
fend the  frontier.  Mrs.  Bull  resides 
in  Connecticut,  and  the  following 
letter  from  her  son  to  D.  H.  Pease, 
Esq.,  will  be  read  with  interest : 
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"New  Milford,  Feb.  8, 1865. 

"Dear  Sir  : — My  mother  received 
a  letter  from  you  a  short  time  since, 
and  she  requests  me  to  say  to  you  in 
reply  that,  although  they  found  or- 
chards of  apple,  peach  and  cherry 
trees,  she  is  unable  to  say  by  whom 
they  were  planted,  or  when.  The 
cherry  trees  had  3very  appearance 
of  being  old  trees,  and  they  all,  the 
apple,  peach  and  cherry,  bore  large- 
ly. The  barks  of  the  apple  trees 
were  smooth,  and  not  rough,  as  they 
are  among  us  when  the  tree  is  neg- 
lected and  uncared  for. 

"The  impression  of  my  motlier, 
derived  from  her  opinion  at  the 
time,  and  when  on  the  spot,  as  well 
as  from  the  general  opinion  of  others 
at  the  time,  is  that  the  orchards  were 
planted  by  the  Canadians,  assisted 
perhaps  by  tlie  Indians. 

"She  can  give  no  information  con- 
cerning any  who  lived  on  the  Penin- 
sula previous  to  1811. 

"She  says  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Wolcott  went  to  the  Peninsula  two 
years  before  she  did.  He  is  now 
dead,  but  two  of  his  daughters  may 
be  living,  and,  if  so,  they  are  proba- 
bly on  the  Peninsula.  One  of  them 
married  Pettibone,  and  the  other 
Kamsdell. 

"There  were  no  schools  and  no 
churches  while  she  was  there,  and 
no  meetings  were  held.  She  has  no 
recollection  whatever  of  anything 
being  said  concerning  them. 

"The  above  is  all  the  information 
she  can  give,  and  she  regrets  that 
she  can  not  add  more  to  the  mate- 
rial for  your  forthcoming  history. 
"Yours,  EespectfuUy, 

"Edw.  C.  Bull. 

"D.  H.  Pease,  Esq.,  Sec'y,  &c." 

Up  to  the  time  of  Hull's  surrender 
the  settlers  in  Danbury,  although 
suffering  some  privations  and  endu- 
ring the  hardships  peculiar  to  early 
pioneer  life,  had  prospered  and  had 
kept  heart.  They  believed  they  had 
some  advantages  over  some  new  set- 
]0 


tlements,  and  had  faith  in  the  "good 
time  coming."  But  when  the  wall 
of  protection  which  stood  between 
them  and  their  enemies  was  broken 
down — when  their  protector,  the 
American  soldier,  had  been  sacri- 
ficed, they  saw  their  exposed  situa- 
tion and  felt  no  safety  but  in  flight. 
This  incurred  the  loss  of  all  they  i)os- 
sessed,  and  brought  fatigues,  hard- 
ships and  dangers  greater  than  they 
had  before  experienced.  At  the  time 
of  the  battle  they  heard  the  cannon- 
ading at  Detroit,  and  knew  that  new^s 
of  the  utmost  importance  would  soon 
reach  them.  While  in  this  state  of 
anxious  ai)prehension,  they  saw  ves- 
sels loaded  with  men  approaching 
the  shore,  and  supposing  them  to  be 
British  soldiers  and  Indians,  they  at 
once  concluded  that  Hull  had  been 
defeated,  and  that  an  invading  force 
from  Canada  was  moving  in  upon 
the  defenceless  settlements.  Seeing 
their  helpless  condition,  they  were 
filled  with  consternation  and  resolv- 
ed upon  instant  flight,  as  being  the 
only  thing  they  could  attempt,  and 
that  looked  of  more  than  doubtful 
utility  ;  but  to  stay  was  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  what  they  believed  to 
be  a  savage  and  merciless  foe.  Pick- 
ing up  their  clothing  and  a  little 
bedding,  they  left  everything,  even 
the  half-prepared  meal  on  the  table, 
and  made  a  rush  for  the  water's  edge 
for  boats,  canoes,  or  anything  upon 
which  they  could  float  themselves 
from  impending  destruction,  and  in 
an  hour  or  two  thirteen  families 
were  making  the  best  of  tlieir  way 
for  Ogontz  Place,  as  the  landing 
where  Sandusky  now  stands  was  at 
that  time  called,  and  Danbury  was 
left  without  so  much  as  one  settler 
to  tell  the  tale  of  the  heglra^  or  to 
guard  the  homes  of  the  exiles ;  all 
was  abandoned.  The  day  came  on 
gloomy  and  dark,  and  a  heavy  rain 
began  to  fall.  They  reached  Ogontz 
Place  in  safety,  and  took  shelter  in 
Garrison's  old  log  trading  house,  the 
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only  building  then   erected  where 
Sandusky    now   stands.     This    had 
been  abandoned,    Garrison   having 
gone  to  Mansfield  some  months  be- 
tbre.    The  names  of  the  parties  thus 
Heeing  to  Ogontz  Place,  as  near  as  I 
can  get  them  were  :  Mrs.  Benajah 
Wolcott  and  family  ;  Charles  Peck; 
E.   W.  Bull;    II.  Patch;    Saunders, 
wife  with  two   babes — twins  ;  Major 
Parsons ;  Bishop;  Jose]3h  Ramsdell ; 
Abiathar  Sherley ;  Dr.  Parks,  a  prac- 
ticing physician ;  Herrick ;  Cooper ; 
VVoolsey,  a  hired  man,  carpenter  and 
joiner;  Col.  P.  P.  Ferry,  acting  Col- 
lector, and  Ezra  Lee.    As  soon  as 
they   landed,  Bishop   and  Woolsey 
took  two  of  Bull's  children  and  start- 
ed by  the  old  Indian  trail  for  Huron, 
and  told  the  rest  to  follow.  The  trail 
led  past  the  Gibbs  place,  and  when 
the  party  reached  Pipe  Creek  they 
found  the  stream  so  swollen  by  the 
rain  that  they  could  not  cross. "  The 
two  men  with  the  children  had  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing,  and  had  gone  on. 
Parsons'  family  were  sick,  and  with 
Herrick  stayed  back  in  the  Ogontz 
cabin.    The  rain  increased,  and  con- 
tinued all  night ;  darkness  came  on; 
they  could    not    go    forward,  they 
dared  not  go  back;  for  they  suspect- 
ed ever}^  bush  might  hide  an  Indian, 
and  Bull  and  his  wife  were  both  ta- 
ken with    ague.      They    cautiously 
stole  into  the  woods  a  little  to  one 
side  of  the  trail  and,   without  fire  or 
light,  in  a  drenching  rain,  sat  on  logs 
and  cared  for  the  sick  and  the  chil- 
dren as  best  they  could,  not  daring 
to  speak  above  a  whisper,  and  dread- 
ing   to   step,  lest  the   crackle  of  a 
ytick  should  reveal  to  some  lurking 
savage    their    whereabouts.      Mrs. 
Saunders    held    the    twins    at    the 
breasts  all  night,  fearing  that  their 
cries  might  betray  their  hiding  place. 
Thus    they    watched    through     the 
weary-footed  hours  of  that  dreadfvd 
night.     What  a   night  was  that !     Of 
exposure   and   sulfering,  each  slow- 
pacing  moment  laden  with  anxious 


apprehension !  Thoughts  of  homes 
which  they  had  suffered  much  to  ob- 
tain, now  abandoned  to  be  destroy- 
ed ;  of  friends  in  the  old  homes,  from 
which  they  were  yet  all  un weaned, 
and  the  outlook  of  the  future  as 
dark  as  the  night  which  hung  about 
them. 

The  dawn  at  last  came,  and  find- 
ing it  impossible  to   continue    the 
journey,   they   all   returned   to   the 
Garrison    cabin,  as   the    be^t    thej^ 
could  do  lor  the  time,  not  knowing 
but  that  they  might  be  running  into 
the    jaws    of   certain    destruction. 
When  they  got  there  they  found  Mr. 
Wolcott,  who  had  just  returned  from 
Cleveland,   via   Huron.      When   he, 
reached  the  Peninsula  he  found  ev- 
erything  abandoned,   and    immedi- 
ately rowed  over  to  Ogontz  Place, 
hoping  to  overtake  the  settlers  be- 
fore  they    had  gone  farther.       tie 
brought  the  news  of  Hull's  surren- 
der, and  also  informed  them  that  the 
vessels    seen    working  down  shore 
with  men  on  the  previous  day  were 
transports  taking  home  our  own  men 
paroled  by  the  surrender.  This  news 
only  put  a  little  farther  off  the  evil 
day.     The  settlers  well  knew  that 
there  would  be    no   security  for   a 
white   man  after    the   Indians    had 
learned  of  the  surrender.  They  thus 
took    their  boats   and  returned    to 
their  homes,  and  at  once  set  about 
arrangements  for  a  more  deliberate 
flight.    It  was  three  days  before  the 
men  could  return  with  the  two  chil- 
dren.   At    best  the   settlers    could 
take  but  little  with  them.    Some  of 
their  goods  they  buried,  and  secreted 
others  as  best  they  could,  knowing 
that    their    houses     would    all     be 
burned.    They  swam  their  sheep  and 
cattle  over  to  Cedar  Point,  and  took 
them  with  them,  though  in  the  dri- 
ving mau}^  were  lost.    Some  of  the 
s^ettlers  went  to  Vermillion,  some  to 
Cleveland  and  others  to  other  pla- 
ces, 
lu  their  next  fligl^t  they  went  to 
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the  mouth  of  the  Huron  Kiver,  and 
found  the  place  deserted.  They 
stayed  over  night  with  an  old 
Frenchman  named  Daveau. 

Several  of  the  men  after  getting 
their  families  in  secure  places,  re- 
turned to  the  vicinty  and  joined  in 
the  general  effort  to  defend  the  fron- 
tier. 


This  nearly  completes  what  1  pro- 
pose to  say  of  Danbury  before  the 
war  of  1812;  not  that  it  exhausts  the 
material,  for  I  have  not  used  half  of 
what  is  gathered,  but  because  I  have 
filled  the  space  allotted  to  the  arti- 
cle. 

In  relation  to  the  first  custom  oM- 
cer  there  seems  to  be  some  conflict 
of  belief.  I  presume  that  the  fact  is 
that  James  Stephens,  Esq.,  was  ap- 


X)ointed  Collector  of  Customs,  and 
filled  the  office  until  he  left  for  the 
East  to  raise  a  colony  to  settle  on 
lands  which  he  had  purchased  in 
Danbury,  when  I  presume  Col.  P.  P. 
Ferry  was  made  deputy,  and  as  Ste- 
vens never  returned  and  Ferry  act- 
ed, it  is  not  strange  that  some  be- 
lieve lie  held  the  office  from  the  first, 
as  he  certainly  did  afterward.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  Stevens  built  a  ware- 
house  and  made  other  imi)rovements 
on  the  west  side  of  Bull's  Island,  and 
contemplated  the  building  up  of  a 
commercial  centre  for  the  commerce 
of  this  region  on  the  shores  of  John- 
son's Island.  And  the  whole,  to- 
gether with  the  crop  which  he  had 
growing  there,  were  destroyed  by 
the  enemy,  and  the  project  of  a  city 
never  was  a^ain  revived. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 


THE     MOUND     BUILDERS    OF 

OHIO. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  engaged 
in  antiquarian  researches  that  South- 
ern Ohio  offers  one  of  the  richest 
fields  in  this  country  for  such  inves- 
tigations. The  number,  variety  and 
perfection  of  her  mounds  and  the 
profusion  of  relics  which  they  yield 
to  the  exjjlorer,  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  antiquaries  lor  many 
years.  Near  Marietta  stands  one  of 
the  most  perfect  mounds  in  the 
Western  country.  While  others  have 
been  laid  open  by  the  ruthless  hand 
of  the  scientific  explorer  this  has 
never  been  disturbed,  and  except  as 
it  has  been  worn  away  by  the  action 
of  the  elements,  remains  to-day  as  it 
was  left  by  its  builders,  the  mysteri- 


ous people  who  inhabited  this  fan- 
land  so  long  ago  that  scarcely  a  tra- 
dition has  come  down  to  us  to  tell 
us  of  their  customs,  character  and 
history. 

Many  interesting  relics  have,  how- 
ever, been  found  around  it.  About 
a  year  ago  Mr.  John  Miles,  the  sex- 
ton in  charge  of  the  Mound  Ceme- 
tery near  by,  in  making  an  excava- 
tion for  a  grave,  came  upon  one  of 
the  most  rare  and  interesting  relics 
which  have  yet  l)een  exhumed. 
Three  and  a  half  feet  bek)w  the  sur- 
face, lying  ui)on  a  bed  of  broken 
charcoal,  Avas  a  mass  of  silver,  weigh- 
ing three  pounds  antl  tifteen  ounces. 
Itis  flat  and  irregular  in  form,  no 
attempt  having  been  made  to  give  it 
shape.  It  had,  however,  been  melt- 
ed, and  the  situation  in  which  it  was 
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found  indicates  that  the  silversmith 
—if  the  rude  workmen  of  those 
primeval  times  could  aspire  to  the 
title — was  suddenly  interrupted  in 
his  labor  and  never  found  opportuni- 
ty to  resume  it. 

With  the  silver  were  found  a  large 
number  of  arrow  heads  and  remains 
of  pottery.  The  silver  was  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  Miles  a  short  time  ago 
by  a  gentleman  of  this  city,  who 
gave  it  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  E.  S. 
Wayne,  of  the  firm  of  F.  E.  Suire  & 
Co.,  audit  may  now  be  seen  at  their 
establishment  on  the  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Vine  streets.  Dr. 
Wayne,  from  whom  we  obtained  the 
above  facts,  made  an  assay  of  a  small 
portion  of  it,  and  found  it  to  be  pure 
silver.  He  says  it  doubtless  came 
from  the  Lake  Superior  region, 
where  it  is  well  known  silver  is  often 
found  in  connection  with  the  copper. 
With  the  mineral  resources  ot  the 
Superior  region  the  mound  builders 
were  evidently  acquainted,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  copper  rings, 
bracelets,  and  other  ornaments  are 
often  found  in  the  mounds.  As  they 
seem  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of 
metallurgy,  they  must  have  found 
the  copper  and  worked  it  up  ill  that 
condition. 

This  is,  however,  with  one  excep- 
tion, the  only  specimen  of  silver,  we 
believe,  ever  taken  from  these 
mounds,  which  gives  it  great  interest 
and  value.  We  understand  that  the 
present  owner  designs  to  present  it 
to  the  museum  of  the  McMicken 
University  as  soon  as  that  institution 
comes  into  existence. — [Cincinnati 
(lazette,  April  1870. 


ANCIENT     TEMPERANCE 
FLEDGE. 

The  following  pledge,  copied  from 
the  history  of  Litchfield,  Ct.,  is  a 
closely  written  statement  of  the  evils 
of  liquor  drinking  and  intemperance. 
The  notes  added "jit  considerable  ex- 


pense of  lime  and  labor,  show  the 
land  of  men  who  in  1789  felt  impelled 
as  Christians  and  patriots  to  sign  a 
pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  dis- 
tilled spirits.  Only  one  is  known  to 
have  proved  recreant,  and  he,  the 
last,  signed  with  an  addenda,  and  his 
terrible  fall  and  sad  fate,  should 
prove  a  warning  to  all  who  are 
tempted  by  the  intoxicating  cup  : 

"So  many  are  the  avenues  leading 
to  human  misery,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  guard  them  all.  Such  evils  as 
are  produced  b\^  our  own  folly  and 
weakness  are  within  our  power  to 
.avoid.  The  immoderate  .use  which 
the  people  of  this  State  make  of  dis- 
tilled spirits,  is  undoubtedly  an  evil 
of  this  kind.  It  is  obvious  to  any 
person  of  the  smallest  observation, 
that  from  this  pernicious  practice 
follows  a  train  of  evils  difficult  to  be 
enumerated.  The  morals  are  cor- 
rupted, property  is  exhausted  and 
health  destroyed.  And  it  is  most 
sincerely  to  be  regretted  that  from  a 
mistaken  idea  that  distilled  spirits 
are  necessary  to  laboring  men,  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  heat  and 
give  relief  from  severe  fatigue,  that 
a  most  valuable  class  of  citizens 
have  been  led  to  contract  a  habit  of 
such  dangerous  tendency.  Hence 
arises  the  inability  to  pay  public 
taxes,  to  discharge  private  debts  and 
to  support  and  educate  families.  Se- 
riously considering  this  subject  and 
the  frowns  of  Divine  Providence  in 
denying  many  families  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  t:he  means  of  a  comforta- 
ble subsistence  the  present  year,  by 
failure  of  the  principal  crops  of  the 
earth,  we  think  it  peculiarly  the  duty 
of  every  good  citizen  to  unite  his 
eftbrts  to  reform  a  practice  which 
leads  so  many  to  poverty,  distress 
and  ruin.  Whereupon  we  do  hereby 
associate  and  mutually  agree  that 
hereafter  we  will  carry  on  our  busi- 
ness without  the  use  of  distilled 
spirits  as  an  article  of  refreshment, 
either  for  ourselves,  or  those  whom 
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we  employ,  and  that  instead  thereof 
we  will  serve  our  workmen  with 
wholesome  food  and  common  simple 
drinks  of  our  own  production : 

Ephraim  Kirby,  1 ;  Timothy  Skin- 
ner, 2;  David  Buel,  8  ;  Julius  Dem- 
ming,  4;  Benjamin  Tallmadge,  5; 
Uriah  Tracy,  6 ;  Ebenezer  Marsh, 
Moses  Seymour,  7 ;  Samuel  Marsh,  8; 
James  Stone  ;  Samuel  Seymour ; 
Daniel  Sheldon,  1);  Ozias  Lewis  ;  Law- 
rence Wessells,  10;  Elijah  Wads- 
worth,  11 ;  Alexander  Catlin,  12 ; 
Hueben  Smith,  13;  Lynde  Lord,  14; 
Archibald  McNeil,  15;  Abraham 
Bradley,  16;  I.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  17;  T. 
Reese,  18 ;  Collier  &  Adam  ;  Tobias 
Cleaver;  Amos  Galpin  ;  Thomas 
Trowbridge;  S.  Shethall ;  Solomon 
Buel;  Bryant  Stoddard:  Abraham 
Peck  ;  Frederick  Woolcott,  10 ;  Na- 
thaniel Smith,  2d;  John  Allen,  20; 
John  Welch,  21;  Arthur  Emmons. 

"By  necessity  and  on  principle,  in 
consequence  ol  little  experiment 
and  much  observation,  I  have  effect- 
ually adopted  and  adhered  to  the 
salutary  plan  herein  proposed,  during 
several  months  past,  and  am  still  re- 
solved to  persevere  until  convinced 
that  any  alteration  will  be  produc- 
tive of  some  greater  good,  whereof 
at  present  I  have  no  apprehension, 
whilst    human   nature   remains   the 


same. 


"J. 


Strong,"  22 


"Litchfield,  9th  May,  1789." 

NOTKS. 

(L)  Graduate  of  Yale  College, 
lawyer,  at  Bunker  and  18  other  bat- 
tles in  the  Revolution;  wounded  13 
times  ;  appointed  by  Jefferson,  Judge 
of  New  Orleans,  on  the  acquisition 
of  Louisiana.  The  father  of  late  Col. 
Edmund  Kirbv,  of  Jefferson  county, 
N.  Y.,  of  U.  S."^  A.,  of  late  Major  R. 
M.  Kirby,  U.  S.  A.,  father-in-law  of 
late  J.  L.  Smith  and  Major  Bel  ton, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  grandfather  of  late 
Major  E.  L.  Smith,  who  fell  at  Molino 


del  Rey^  and  of  the  rebel  General 
E.  Kirby  Smith.  (2)  A  Connecticut 
General  and  father  of  Roger  Skinner, 
M.  C,  and  U.  S.  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  Richard  Skinner,  L.  L.  D., 
Chief  Justice  and  Governor  of  Ver- 
mont. (3)  Father  of  Judge  David 
Buel,  of  Troy,  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1821.  (4) 
A  distinguished  merchant  of  Litch- 
field ;  a  Member  of  the  Legislature, 
1790-1798.  (5)  A  graduate  of  Yale 
College;  a  Colonel  in  the  Revolution; 
commanded  at  the  execution  of  An- 
dre ;  M.  C.  from  Connecticut,  1800-15. 
(6)  Graduate  of  Yale ;  lawyer,  Major 
General,  M.  C.  3  years;  U.  S.  Senate 
11  years  from  Connecticut.  (7)  Cap- 
tain in  5th  Connecticut  cavalry 
during  the  Revolution,  and  retired 
at  close  of  war  as  Major;  father  of 
Horatio  Seymour,  L.L.  1).,  U.  S.  Sena- 
tor and  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Vermont ;  and  Henry  Seymour,  Sen- 
ator and  Canal  Commissioner  of 
New  York,  and  grandfather  of  Ori- 
gen  S.  Seymour,  M.  C.  of  Connecti- 
cut^ and  Horatio  Seymour,  Governor 
of  New  York.  (8)  Graduate  of  Yale 
College;  lawyer  in  Georgia.  (9)  A 
distinguished  physician  of  Connecti- 
cut ;  father  of  Daniel  Sheldon,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  Legation,  who  died  at 
Marseilles,  France,  in  1822.  (10)  Aji 
ancestor  of  Gen.  Henry  W.  Wessells, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
late  Captain  Chester  Griswold,  of 
Utica.  (11)  A  Captian  of  Dragoons, 
and  distinguished  patriot  in  Revolu- 
tion ;  removed  to  Ohio,  became  Ma- 
jor General,  and  after  surrender  ot 
Gen.  Hull,  in  1812,  he  took  f,50() 
militia  into  the  held,  and  lor  a  time 
the  command  of  the  N.  W.  devolved 
on  him.  (12)  A  Captain  in  the  Rev- 
olution. (13)  A  distinguished  phy- 
sician. (14)  A  Captain  in  Revolu- 
tion;  Sheriff  of  Litchfield  county, 
1772  to  1802.  (15)  Captain  in  old 
French  war;  great  grandfather  of 
Hon.  B.  McNeil,  Inspector  of  State 
Prisons  of  New  York.     (16)  Captain 
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in  the  Revolvtion ;  father  of  Abra- 
ham and  Phineas  Bradley,  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  40  years  at 
Washington.  (17)  Graduate  of  Yale; 
lawyer,legislator.  (18)  Graduate  of 
New  Jersey  College,  L.L.  D. ;  Chief 
Justice  of  Connecticut  ;  distin- 
guished lawyer  and  founder  of  Law 
School  at  Litchfield.  (18)  Graduate 
of  Yale ;  lawyer.  Judge  of  Probate 
in  Connecticut.  (20)  Lawyer,  M.  C. 
from  Connecticut,  1797.  (21 )  Gradu- 
ate of  Yale ;  successful  merchant. 
Senator  and  Associate  Judge  of  Con- 
necticut. (22)  Graduate  of  Yale 
College;  member  of  Continental 
Congress  in  1779  ;  member  of  Con- 
necticut Legislature  31  sessions  ;  As- 
sociate Judge  11  years ;  a  State 
Counsellor,  a  Selectman  of  Litchfield 
13  years ;  became  a  drunkard, 
whipped  his  wife,  and  kicked  her  out 
of  bed  ,  became  a  town  pauper,  was 
buried  at  the  public  expense  in  1802, 
and  for  many  years  the  place  of  his 
burial  has  been  forgotten  and  un- 
known. J. 


OVER  THE  LEFT. 

The  origin  of  this  slangy  phrase 
has  been  traced  by  the  editor  of  a 
quaint  and  entertaining  book  en- 
titled "Gleanings  from  the  Harvest 
Fields  of  Literature"  (Dr.  C.  C.  Bom- 
baugh,  of  Baltimore)  to  the  records 
of  the  Hartford  county  courts,  m  the 
then  colony  of  Connecticut,  as  fol- 
lows : 

''At  a  County  Court  held  at  Hart- 
ford, 

"September  1,  1705. 

"Whereas  James  Steel  did  com- 
mence an  action  against  Bevell  Wa- 
ters (both  of  Hartford)  in  this  court, 
upon  hearing  and  tryall  whereof  the 
court  gave  judgment  against  the  said 
Waters  (as  injustice  they  think  they 
ought)  upon  the  declaring  the  said 
judgment,  the  said  Waters  did  re- 
view to  the  court  in  March  next, 
that  being  granted  and  entered,  the 


said  Waters,  as  he  departed  from  the 
table,  he  said,  "God  bless  you  over 
the  left  shoulder." 

"The  court  order  a  record  to  be 
made  thereof  forthwith. 
"A  true  copie  ;  Test. 

"Caleb  Stanley,  Clerk." 

At  the  next  court  Waters  was  tried 
for  contempt,  for  saying  the  words 
recited,  "so  cursing  the  court,"  and 
on  verdict  fined  £5.  He  asked  a  re- 
view of  the  court  following,  which 
was  granted,  and  pending  trial,  the 
court  asked  counsel  of  the  Eev. 
Messrs.  Woodbridge  and  Bucking- 
ham, the  ministers  of  the  Hartfard 
churches,  as  to  the  "common  accep- 
tation" of  the  offensive  phrase;  their 
reply  constitutes  apart  of  the  Rec- 
ord, and  is  as  follows : 

"We  are  of  opinion  thot  those 
words,  said  on  the  other  side  to  be 
spoken  by  Bevell  Waters,  include  (1) 
prophaneness,  by  using  the  name  of 
God,  that  is  holy,  with  such  ill  words 
whereto  it  was  joyned;  (2)  that  they 
carry  great  contempt  in  them,  ari- 
sing to  the  degree  of  an  imprecation 
or  curse,  the  words  of  a  curse  the 
most  contemptible  that  can  ordina- 
rily be  used. 

"T.  Buckingham, 
"T.  Woodbridge. 

"March  7,  1705-6." 

The  former  judgment  was  allirmed 
on  review. 


PIONEEB  WHISKY. 

We  are  glad  to  have  the  testimony 
of  one  of  the  pioneers  against  the 
prevalent  pernicious  notion  that  in 
the  former  time,  when  the  habit  of 
drinking  ardent  spirits  was  universal, 
and  when  both  people  and  spirits 
were  unsophisticated,  they  were 
harmless,  and  there  was  no  delirium 
tremens,  nor  eating  out  of  the  coat 
of  the  stomach,  and  men  drank  regu- 
larly, and  got  jolly  upon  occasions, 
and  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  died 
and  went  where  the  good  drinkers 
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go ;  and  that  all  the  destructive 
effects  which  we  see  from  drinking 
are  caused  by  the  rogues  who  fabri- 
cate liquors  with  chemical  ingredi- 
ents, or  who  use  strychnine  in  dis- 
tilling, to  increase  the  yield.  This 
enables  a  man  who  ruins  himself  by 
drink  to  put  the  blame  on  others, 
and  it  encourages  all  to  drink  by  the 
promise  that  if  they  drink  pure 
liquor  no  harm  will  come  of  it.  But 
Judge  William  Johnston,  in  his  ad- 
dress before  the  pioneers,  testified 
thus  against  the  pure  whisky  of  the 
first  settlers,  whicli  they  made  for 
their  own  drinking,  and  showed  that 
it  always  produced  the  same  symp- 
toms as  now : 

But  while  1  apologize  for  back- 
woods whisky,  1  cannot  join  in  the 
popular  idea  that  it  was  a  very  whole- 
some, harmless  thing  compared  with 
the  modern  article  of  the  same  name. 
On  tlie  contrary,  to  my  best  recollec- 
tion, it  made  men's  eyes  red,  and 
their  noses  blue,  their  children 
ragged,  and  their  wives  wretched, 
just  as  it  does  now. 


THE  FIRST    AMERICAN    FLAG. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Penn- 
svlvania  Horticultural  Society,  Mr. 
William  J.  Can  by  read  a  paj)er  on 
''The  First  Star  'Spangled  Banner 
Made  in  America,  and  Who  Made  it." 
He  discovered,  in  tracing  the  history 
of  this  national  emblem,  that  the 
first  iustances  when  the  stars  and 
stripes  were  uniurled  were  at  the 
siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  August  17, 
1777,  and  u]3on  an  occasion  just  about 
one  year  prior  to  that  time.  The 
brig  Nancy  was  chartered  by  the 
Continental  Congress  to  procure 
military  stores  in  the  West  Indies, 
during  the  latter  part  of  1775.  W^hile 
at  porto  Rico,  in  July  of  the  ensu- 
ing year,  the  information  came  that 
the  colonies  had  declared  their  in- 
dependence, and  with  this  informa- 
tion came  a  description  of  the  flaj>' 


that  had  been  accepted  as  a  national 
banner.  A  young  man,  Captain 
Thomas  Mandenville,  set  to  work  to 
make  one,  and  successfully  accom- 
plished it.  The  flag  was  unfurled, 
and  saluted  with  thirteen  guns. 
When  the  brig  Nancy  was  on  her  re- 
turn voyage  she  was  hemmed  in  by 
British* vessels  off*  Cape  May.  Her 
officers  succeded  in  removing  all  the 
munitions  to  the  shore,  and  when  tlie 
last  boat  put  off,  a  young  man  in  it, 
John  Hancock,  jumped  into  the  sea, 
swam  to  the  vessel,  ran  np  the 
shrouds  of  the  mast,  and  securing 
the  flag,  brought  it  triumphantly  to 
the  shore,  through  a  hot  fire  from  the 
British  men-of-war. 

The  fiast  American  flag,  however, 
according  to  the  design  and  approval 
of  Congress,  was  made  by  Mrs.  Elli- 
zabeth  Ross.  Three  of  her  daugh- 
ters still  live  in  our  vicinity  to  con 
firm  this  fact,  founding  their  belief, 
not  upon  what  they  saw,  for  it  was 
many  years  before  they  were  born, 
but  npon  what  their'  mother  had 
often  told  them.  A  niece  of  this 
lady,  Mrs.  Margaret  Boggs,  aged  95 
years,  now  lives  in  Germantown,  and 
is  conversant  with  the  fact.  The  lact 
is  not  generally  known  that  to  Phila- 
delphia not  only  belongs  the  honor 
of  flinging  the  first  star-spangled 
banner  to  the  breeze,  but  to  a  Phila- 
delphia lady  belongs  the  honor  of 
having  made  it. 

The  house  in  which  it  was  made 
still  stands— No.  239  Arch  street  (the 
old  number  being  89) — the  last  of 
an  old  row.  It  is  related  that  when 
Congress  had  decided  upon  the  de- 
sign. Colonel  George  Ross  and  Gen- 
eral Washington  visited  Mrs.  Ross 
and  asked  her  to  make  it.  She  said, 
"I  don't  know  whether  1  can,  but  i 
will  try,"  and  directly  suggested  lo 
the  gentlemen  that  the  design  was 
wrong,  in  that  the  stars  were  si.v 
cornered,  and  not  five  cornered  as 
they  should  be.  This  was  corrected, 
she  made  the  flag,  Congress  accepted 
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it,  and  for  half  a  dozen  years  the 
lady  furnished  the  Government  with 
all  its  national  (lags,  having,  of  course, 
a  large  assistance.  This  lady  was 
also  tlie  wife  of  Claypole,  one  of  the 
lineal  descendants  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well 


THE  OLD  BLACK  BULL. 

Old  John  Bulkley  (grandson  of  the 
once  famous  President  Chauncey) 
was  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and 
one  of  the  best  educated  men  of  his 
day  in  the  Wooden  Nutmeg  State, 
when  the  immortal  (or  ought  to  be) 
Jonathan  Trumbull  was  "round"  and 
in  his  youth. 

Mr.  Bulkley  was  the  first  settled 
minister  in  the  town  of  his  adoption, 
Colchester,  Conn.  Itw^aswith  him, 
as  afterward  with  good  old  Bro.  Jon- 
athan (Governor  Trumbull,  the  bos- 
om friend  of  General  Washington) 
good  to  confer  on  almost  any  mat- 
ter, scientific,  political,  or  religious 
— any  subject,  in  short,  wherein 
common  sense  and  general  good  to 
all  concerned  was  the  issue.  As  a 
philosophical  reasoner,  casuist,  and 
good  counselor,  he  was  "looked  to" 
and  abided  by. 

It  so  fell  out  that  a  congregation 
in  Mr.  Bulkley's  vicinity  got  to  log- 
gerheads, and  were  upon  the  apex  of 
raising  "the  evil  one,"  instead  of  a 
spire  to  their  church,  as  they  pro- 
posed, and  split  upon.  The  very 
nearest  they  could  come  to  a  mutual 
cessation  of  hostilities  was  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  three  to  wait  on  Mr. 
Bulkley,  stale  their  case,  and  get  him 
to  adjudicate.  They  waited  on  the 
old  gentleman,  and  he  listened  with 
great  attention  to  their  conflicting 
grievances. 

"It  appears  to  me,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  "that  this  is  a  very  sim- 
ple case-a  trifling  thing  to  cause  you 
so  much  vexation." 

"So  1  sa)'^,"  says  one  of  the  com- 
mittee. 


"I  don't  call  it  a  trifling  case,  Mr. 
Bulkley,"  said  another. 

"No  case  at  all."  responded  the 
third. 

"It  aint,  eh  ?"  fiercely  answered 
the  first  speaker. 

"No,  it  ain't  sir  ?"  quite  as  savage- 
ly replied  the  third. 

"It  is  anything  but  a  trifling  case, 
anyhow,"  echoed  number  two,  "to 
expect  to  raise  a  minister's  salary 
and  that  new  steeple,  too,  out  of  our 
small  congregation." 

"There  is  no  danger  of  raising 
much  out  of  you,  anyhow,  Mr.  John- 
son,"  spitefully  returned  nnmber 
one. 

"Gentlemen,  if  you  please"-~-be 
seechingly  interposed  the  sage. 

"1  did  not  come  here,  Mr.  Bulkley, 
to  cpiarrel,"  said  one. 

"Who  started  this?"  sarcastically 
answered  Mr.  Johnson. 

"Not  me,  anyway,"  number  three 
replied. 

"You  don't  say  I  did,  do  you  T 
says  number  one. 

"Gentlemen — gentlemen !" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Bulkley,"  says  Johnson, 
"and  there  old  Winkles,  too, '  and 
here's  Deacon  Potter,  also." 

"J  am  here,"  stiffly  replied  the  dea- 
con, "and  1  am  sorry  the  lie  v.  Mr.    ' 
Bulkley  finds  me  in  such  companv, 
sir !" 

"Now,  gentlemen,  brothers,  if  you 
please,"  said  Mr.  Bulkley,  "this  is 
ridiculous" —  '  ■ 

"So  I  sav,"  murmured  Mr.  Wink- 
les. 

"As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  it  is 
ridiculous,"  said  the  deacon. 

This  brought  Mr.  Winkles  up, 
standing. 

"Sir!"  he  shouted,  "sir!" 

"But,  my  dear  sirs"— beseechingly 
said  the  philosopher. 

"Sir !"  continued  Winkles,  "sir !  I 
am  too  old  a  man,  too  good  a  Chris- 
tian, Mr.  Bulkley,  to  allow  a  man,  a 
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mean,  despicable  toad,  like  Deacon 
Potter"— 

"Do  you  call  me — me  a  despicable 
toad  ?"  menacingly  cried  the  deacon. 

"Brethren,"  said  Mr.  Bulkley,  "if  i 
am  to  counsel  in  your  difference,  I 
must  have  no  more  of  this  unchris- 
tianhke  bickering." 

"I  do  not  wish  to  bicker,"  said 
J  ohnson. 

"Nor  I  don't  want  to,  sir,"  said  the 
deacon,  "but  when  a  man  calls  me  a 
toad — a  mean,  despicable  toad" — 

"Well,  well,  never  mind,"  said  Mr. 
Bulkley,  "you  are  all  too  much  ex- 
cited now;  go  home  again,  and  wait 
patiently;  on  Sunday  evening  next 
1  will  have  prepared  and  sent  to  you 
a  written  opinion  of  your  case,  with 
a  full  and  free  avowal  of  most  whole- 
some advice  for  preserving  your 
church  from  desolation  and  your- 
selves from  despair." 

And  the  committee  left  to  await 
his  issue. 

Now  it  chanced  that  Mr.  Bulkley 
had  a  small  farm  some  distance  from 
the  town  of  Colchester,  and  found  it 
necessary,  the  same  day  he  wrote 
the  opinion  and  advice  to  the  breth- 
ren of  the  disaffected  church,  to  drop 
a  line  to  his  farmer  regarding  the 
fixtures  of  said  estate.  Having  writ- 
ten a  long  and  of  course  elaborate 
"essay"  to  his  brethren,  he  wound 
up  the  day's  literary  exertions  with 
a  dispatch  to  the  farmer,  and  after  a 
reverie  to  himself  he  directs  the 
two  documents,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment despatches  them — but,  by  a 
misdirection,  sends  each  to  its  wrong- 
destination. 

On  Saturday  evening  a  full  and 
anxious  synod  of  the  belligerent 
churchmen  took  place  in  their  tab- 
ernacle, and  punctually,  as  promised, 
came  a  dispatch  from  the  Plato  of 
the  time  and  place — Rev.  John 
Bulkley. 

All  was  quiet  and  respectful  atten- 
tion. The  Moderator  took  up  the 
document  and  broke  the  seal  open, 
U 


and — a  pause  ensued,  while  dubious 
amazement  seemed  to  spread  over 
the  features  of  the  worthy  President 
■  of  the  meeting. 

"Well,  Brother  Temple,  how  is  it 
^what  does  Mr.  Bulkley  say?"  and 
another  pause  followed. 

"Will  the  Moderator  please  pro- 
ceed V  said  another  voice. 

The  Moderator  placed  the  paper 
on  the  table,  took  off  his  spectacles, 
wiped  the  glasses,  then  his  lips —re- 
placed his  specs  upon  his  nose,  and 
with  a  very  broad  grin,  said : 

"Brethren,  this  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  very  singular  letter,  to  say  the 
least  ot  it!" 

"Well,  read  it,  read  it,"  responded 
the  wondering  hearers. 

"I  will." 

The  Moderator  began : 

"You  will  see  to  the  repair  of  the 
fences,  that  they  be  built  up  high 
and  strong,  and  you  will  take  special 
care  of  the  old  black  bull !" 

There  was  a  general  pause;  a  si- 
lent mystery  overspread  the  com- 
munity; the  Moderator  dropped  the 
paper  to  a  "rest,"  and  gazed  over  the 
top  of  his  glasses  for  several  min- 
utes, nobody  saying  a  word. 

"Kepair  the  fences!"  muttered  the 
Moderator,  at  length. 

"Build  them  strong  and  high!" 
echoed  Deacon  Potter. 

"Take  special  care  of  the  old  black 
bull !"  growled  half  the  meeting. 

Then  another  pause  ensued,  and 
each  man  eyed  his  neigebor  in  mute 
mystery. 

A  tall  and  venerable  man  now 
arose  from  his  seat;  clearing  his  voice 
with  a  hem,  he  spoke  : 

"Brethren,  you  seem  lost  in  the 
brief  and  eloquent  words  of  your 
learned  adviser.  To  me  nothing  could 
be  more  appropriate  to  our  case.  It 
is  just  such  a  profound  and  applica- 
ble reply  to  us  as  we  should  have 
hoped  and  looked  for  from  the  learn- 
ed and  good  man,  John  Bulkley. 
The  direction  to  repair  the  iences  is 
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to  take  heed  in  the  admission  and 
government  of  our  members ;  we 
must  guard  the  church  by  our  Ma- 
ker's laws,  and  keep  out  stray  and 
vicious  cattle  from  the  fold!  And, 
above  all  things,  set  a  trustworthy 
and  vigilant  watch  over  that  old 
black  bull,  who  is  the  devil,  and  who 
has  already  broken  into  our  in  clo- 
sures and  sought  to  desolate  and  lay 
waste  the  grounds  of  our  church." 

The  effect  of  this  interpretation 
was  electrical.  All  saw  and  took  the 
force  of  Mr.  Bulkley's  cogent  advice, 
and  unanimously  resolved  to  be  gov- 
erned by  it;  hence  the  old  black 
bull  was  put  ?io7's  de  comhatjtind  the 
church  preserved  in  union. 

The  effect  produced  on  the  farmer 
by  the  communication  intended  for 
the  church,  history  does  not  record. 


A      PURITAN     ANTI-TOBACCO 
LAW. 

The  following  law  was  passed  by 
a  General  Court  which  sat  in  Hart- 
ford in  1664 : 

"Fforsmuch  as  it  is  observed,  that 
many  abuses  are  crept  in,  and  com- 
mitted, b}'^  frequent  taking  of  to- 
backo : 

'Tt  is  ordered  by  the  authority  of 
this  Courte,  That  no  person  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  nor 
any  other,  that  hath  not  already  ac- 
customed himself  to  the  use  thereof, 
shall  take  any  tobacko,  untill  he  hath 
brought  a  certificate  under  the  hands 
of  some  who  are  approved  for  know- 
ledge and  skill  in  phisick,  that  it  is 
usefuU  for  him,  and  allso,  that  hee 
hath  received  a  lycense  from  the 
courte,  for  the  same.  And  for  the 
regulating  of  those,  who  either  by 
theire  former  taking  it,  have  to  their 
own  apprehensions,  made  it  neces- 
sary to  them,  or  upon  due  advice  are 
persuaded  to  the  use  thereof: 

"It  is  ordered.  That  no  man  within 
this  colonye,  after  the  publication 
hereof,  shall  take  any  tobacko,  pub- 


liquely,  in  the  streett,  highwayes,  or 
any  barne  yards,  or  upon  training 
dayes,  in  any  open  places,  under  the 
penalty  of  six-pence  for  each  offense 
against  this  order,  in  any  the  pertic- 
ulars  thereof,  to  bee  paid  without 
gainesayingupon  conviction,  by  the 
testimony  of  one  witness,  that  is 
without  just  exception,  before  any 
one  magistrate.  And  the  constables 
in  the  severall  townes,  are  required 
to  make  presentment  to  each  pertic- 
ular  courte,  of  such  as  they  doe  un- 
derstand, and  can  evict  to  bee  trans- 
gressors of  this  order." 


A  PURITAN  THANKSGIVING 
DANCE. 
Whenever  or  wherever  it  was  that 
the  idea  of  the  sinfulness  of  dancing 
arose  in  New  England,  I  know  not ; 
it  is  a  certain  fact  that  at  Old  Town, 
at  this  time,  the  presence  of  the 
minister  and  his  lady  was  not  held 
to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  incom- 
patible with  this  amusement.  We 
appeal  to  the  memory  of  many  of 
our  readers,  if  they  or  their  parents 
could  not  recall  a  time  in  New  Eng- 
land when,  in  all  the  large  towns, 
dancing  assemblies  used  to  be  sta- 
tedly held,  at  which  the  minister 
and  his  lady,  though  never  uniting 
in  the  dance,  alwaj^s  gave  an  appro- 
ving attendance,  and  where  all  the 
decorous,  respectable  old  church- 
members  brought  their  children  and 
stayed  themselves  to  watch  an 
amusement  in  which  they  no  longer 
activel}^  partook.  No  one  looked  on 
with  a  more  placid  and  patronizing 
smile,  as  one  after  another  began 
joining  the  exercise,  which,  com- 
mencing first  with  the  children  and 
young  people,  crept  gradually  up- 
ward among  the  elders.  Uncle  Bill 
would  insist  on  leading  out  Aunt 
Lois,  and  the  bright  color  rising  to 
Jier  thin  cheeks  brought  back  a  flut- 
tering image  of  what  might  have 
been   beauty  in  some  fresh,  early 
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day.  As  to  Uncle  Eliakim,  he 
jumped,  and  frisked,  and  gyrated 
among  the  single  sisters  and  maiden 
aunts,  whirling  them  into  the  dance 
as  if  he  had  been  the  little  black 
gentleman  himself.  With  that  true 
spirit  of  Christian  charity  which 
marked  all  his  actions,  he  invariably 
chose  out  the  homeliest  and  most 
neglected  for  partners ;  and  thus 
worthy  Aunt  Keziah,  dear  old  soul ! 
was  for  a  time  made  quite  prominent 
by  his  attentions. 

Of  course,  the  dances  in  those  days 
were  of  a  strictly  moral  nature.  The 
very  thought  of  one  of  the  round 
dances  of  modern  times  would  have 
sent  Lady  Lathrop  behind  her  fan 
in  helpless  confusion,  and  exploded 
my  grandmother  like  a  full-charged 
arsenal  of  indignation.  As  it  was, 
she  stood  with  her  broad,  pleased 
face  radiant  with  satisfaction,  as  the 
wave  of  joyousness  crept  higher  and 
higher  around  her,  till  the  elders, 
who  stood  keeping  time  with  their 
heads  and  feet,  began  to  tell  each 
other  how  they  had  danced  with 
their  sweethearts  in  good  old  days 
gone  by.  And  the  elder  women  be- 
gan to  blush  and  bridle,  and  to  boast 
of  steps  that  they  could  take  in  their 
youth,  till  the  music  finally  subdued 
them,  and  into  the  dance  they  went. 
"Well,  well !"  quoth  my  grandmoth- 
er, "theyVe  all  at  it  so  hearty,  I  don't 
see  why  I  shouldn't  try  it  myself;" 
and  into  the  Virginia  reel  she  went, 
amid  screams  of  laughter  from  all 
the  younger  members  of  the  popula- 
lation.  But  I  assure  you  that  my 
grandmother  was  not  a  woman  to  be 
laughed  at,  for  whatever  she  once  set 
on  foot  she  "put  through"  with  a 
sturdy  energv  befitting  a  daughter 
of  the  Puritans.  "Why  shouldn't  I 
dance  ?"  she  said,  when  she  arrived, 
red  and  resplendent,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  set.  "Didn't  Mr.  Desponden- 
cy, and  Miss  Much-afraid,  and  Mr. 
Ready-to-halt  all  dance  together  in 
the  'Pilgrim's  Progress  ?' "    And  the 


minister,  in  his  ample,  flowing  wig, 
and  my  lady,  in  her  stift'  brocade, 
gave  to  my  grandmother  a  solemn 
twinkle  of  approbation.  As  nine 
o'clock  struck,  the  whole  scene  dis- 
solved  and  melted;  for  what  well- 
regulated  village  would  think  of 
carrying  festivities  beyoed  that  hour? 
And  so  ended  our  Thanksgiving  at 
Old  Town.— [Mrs.  Stowe's  Old  Town 
Folks. 


THE  DEATH  PENALTY. 

Under  the  old  provincial  laws  of 
Massachusetts  no  less  than  thirteen 
distinct  crimes  were  punishable  with 
death.  These  were — idolatry,  witch- 
craft, blasphemy,  high  treason,  mur- 
der, poisoning,  concealment  of  the 
death  of  an  illegitimate  child,  burn- 
ing a  dwelling-house,  meeting-house, 
store-house,  or  ship,  and  piracy,  and 
three  others.  These  are  enumerated 
in  an  act  passed  by  General  Court, 
October  29, 1692.  This  act,  however, 
was  disallowed  by  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, Aug.  22, 1695,  on  account  of  the 
articles  relating  to  witchcraft,  blas- 
phemy, &c.,  being  "conceived  iu  very 
uncertain  and  doubtful  terms'' — not, 
it  would  seem,  because  there  was 
any  objection  to  the  punishment  in- 
flicted. Indeed,  this  provincial  law 
was  merciful  toward  criminals,  com- 
pared with  English  laws  of  about  the 
same  period.  The  number  and  vari- 
ety of  crimes  punishable  with  death 
in  England,  as  late  as  1824-9,  was 
very  great.  Nearly  800  criminals 
were  executed  in  England  alone  be- 
tween •  the  year  1820  and  1830; 
though  this  w^as  an  insignificant 
number,  compared  with  the  times  of 
Henry  YIIL,  during  whose  reign  of 
38  years  no  less  than  72,000  persons 
Were  executed  for  various  crimes. 
We  believe  treason  and  willful  mur- 
der are  now  the  only  crimes  punish- 
able with  death  in  England,  while 
willful  murder  is  the  only  crime  pun- 
ishable with  death  in  Massachusetts. 
— [Boston  Traveler. 
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SELLING  FOK  PASSAGE  MON- 
EY. 

HOW  GERMANS    REACHED  THIS  COUNTRY 
FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 

The  Pittsburg  Chronicle  has  dis- 
covered, in  the  Pittsburg  Mercury  of 
August  28th,  1818,  an  advertisement 
for  the  sale  of  a  German  and  his 
wife,  who  were  to  be  disposed  of  to 
I)ay  their  passage  monej^ 

We  give  below  the  copy  of  a  part 
of  a  veritable  legal  instrument  by 
which  a  man,  for  many  years  well 
known  to  the  people  of  this  city, 
disposed  of  himself  to  defray  his 
expenses  of  emigration  to  this  coun- 
try. It  is  interesting  because  it 
shows  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
people  of  the  old  country  sought 
America  fifty  years  ago,  and  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  by 
which  Germans,  with  comparatively 
small  means,  are  now  enabled  to 
reach  this  country  without  being 
subjected  to  such  straits  as  are  mani- 
fest from  this  document. 

THE  INDENTURE. 

"This  indenture  witnesseth  that 
Henry  Wilder  being  of  full  age,  and 
in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  three  dollars  being  paid 
for  his  passage  from  Amsterdam  to 
New  York,  hath  bound  and  put  him- 
self, and  by  these  presents  doth  bind 
and  put  himself  a  servant  to  John 
Strausburger,  Frederick  County, 
State  of  Maryland,  to  serve  him,  his 


heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or 
assigns,  from  the  date  hereof,  for  and 
during  the  full  term  of  ^Ye  years 
from  thence  next  ensuing ;  during  all 
of  which  term  the  said  servant,  his 
said  master,  his  heirs,  executors,  ad- 
ministrators or  assigns  faithfully  shall 
serve,  and  that  honestly  and  obedi- 
ently in  all  things  as  a  good,  dutiful 
servant  ought  to  do.  And  the  said 
master,  his  heirs  and  executors,  ad- 
ministrator or  assigns  shall  find 
and  provide  for  the  said  servant  dur- 
ing the  said  term,  sufficient  meat, 
drink,  apparel,  washing  and  lodging, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  said  term  to 
give  him  freedom  dues  according  to 
the  usage  and  custom  of  the  coun- 
try." 

This  was  signed  on  the  31st  day  of 
January,  ^'Annoque  Domini''''  1818, 
by  John  Strausburger"  and  I" Hans 
Ulrich  Wildey." 

On  the  back  of  the  instrument  was 
the  following  indorsement,  which 
indicates  that  Mr.  Wildey  had  been 
disposed  of  to  the  third  part}^  and 
had  discharged  his  duty  with  singu- 
lar fidelity : 

reward  for  fidelity. 

June  13, 1819. 

I  do  hereby    say  that  the  within 
named  John  Wildey  is  to  be  free  the 
1st  day  of  October,   1820,  if  he  be-    j 
haves  himself  as  he  has  done  hereto-    1 
fore.    Given  under  my  hand. 

Daniel  Arthur. 
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SETTLEMENT  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  FIRELANDS. 


BY  GEK.  L.  V.  BIERCE. 


Although  the  State  of  Ohio  was 
thus  organized,  and  jurisdiction 
opened  over  the  whole  territory,  yet 
neither  the  State,  nor  the  United 
States  owned,  or  had  rightful  juris- 
diction over  a  foot  of  land  west  of 
the  Cuyahoga.  By  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Mcintosh,  already  referred  to,  made 
in  1785,  all  the  territory  betw^eenthe 
Cuyahoga  and  Maumee  (then  called 
Miami  of  the  Lakes)  was  acknowl- 
edged to  belong  to  the  Wyandots 
(then  called  Hurons),  Delawares, 
and  such  Ottawas  (then  called  Ta- 
was)  as  were  settled  on  it. 

The  French,  at  a  very  early  day, 
had  an  eye  on  this  locality,  and,  in 
1764,  built  a  fort  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Sandusky  river,  called  lunandot, 
and  another  on  the  west  bank,  near 
the  site  of  Sandusky  City — called 
Fort  Sandusky.  By  the  treaty  of 
1783,  these  forts,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  xDoss'essions  of  the  French  in 
America,  were  given  up  to  England, 
and  by  the  treaty  of  1783  were  given 
up  by  England  to  the  United  States. 

As  early  as  1787  the  Moravian 
missionaries  had  established  a  set- 
tlement on  the  Huron  river,  two 
miles  below  Milan,  which  they  called 
New  Salem.  They  were  a  remnant 
of  the  Christian  Indians  who  had 
formerly  lived  on  the  Tuscarawas, 
and  had  been  driven  from  there  by 
the  persecution  of  pagan  Indians, 
and  no  less  pagan  whites.  In  1786 
they  left  Detroit  and  came  to  the 


Cuyahoga,  and  established  a  settle- 
ment in  what  is  now  Independence, 
which  they  called  Plymouth.  Their 
stay  here  was  short,  for  in  April, 
1787,  they  removed  to  the  Huron 
river,  and  found  a  settlement  called 
New  Salem.  In  fact,  down  to  1790 
the  British  had  all  the  jurisdiction 
there  was  outside  the  Indian — and 
occujned  to  the  west  bank  of  the 
Cuyahoga.  A  British  trading  fort 
was  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  west  side 
of  Olmsted,  as  late  as  1796. 

In  1804  Rev.  Mr.  Drake,  a  native 
of  Ireland,  arrived  with  a  colony  of 
Christian  Indians,  and  settled  at  Mi- 
lan, which  they  called  Pequotting. 
The  increase  of  whites  compelled 
him  and  his  followers'  to  leave,  and 
in  1807  they  removed  to  the  Mora 
vian  towns,  on  the  river  Thames,  in 
Canada. 

By  the  treaty  of  Fort  Industry,  July 
4,  1805,  the  Indian  title  was  extin- 
guished to  the  land  west  of  the  Cuy- 
ahoga, and  "the  Fire  Lands"  became 
a  substantial,  instead  of  an  imagina- 
ry possession. 

In  1807,  two  years  after  the  Indian 
title  was  extinguished,  "the  Fire 
Lands"  were  surveyed  and  a  perma- 
nent settlement  was  commenced. 
The  first  settler  on  the  Fire  Lands 
was  Jared  Ward,  who  purchased  land 
in  the  N.  E.  section  of  Milan,  and 
moved  on  to  it  in  1809. 

In  1810  David  Abbot,  having  pur- 
chased 1,800  acres  in  the  N.  E.  quar- 
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ter  of  the  township,  moved  on  to  it 
with  his  family,  and  thus  commenced 
the  permanent  settlement  of  "the 
Fire  Lands,"  but  a  rush  of  settlers 
followed,  and  settlements  were  form- 
ed in  Huron,  Florence,)Mar-garetta, 
Berlin,  Oxford,  Portland,  and  Ver- 
million, so  that  they  asked  to  be  or- 
ganized into  a  county. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  1809,  the 
Legislature  of  Ohio  passed  an  act, 
entitled  "an  act  to  set  off  a  part  of 
the  Connecticut  Western  Keserve 
into  a  separate  county,"  by  which  it 
was  provided  "that  that  part  of  the 
Connecticut  Western  Reserve  called 
the  Fire  Lands,  beginning  at  the 
.  south-west  corner  of  said  Reserve  ; 
thence  North  to  the  North  boundary 
line  of  the  United  States ;  thence 
Eastwardly  along  said  line  to  where 
the  East  line  of  the  20th  range  would 
intersect  said  boundary  line  ;  then 
South  along  said  East  line  of  the 
20th  Range  to  the  South  line  of  the 
said  Reserve  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning, be  and  is  hereby  erected  into 
a  county  by  the  name  of  Huron,  to 
be  organized  whenever  the  Legisla- 
ture shall  hereafter  think  proper, 
but  to  remain  attached  to  the  coun- 
ties of  Geauga  and  Portage,  as  al- 
ready provided  by  law,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided;  that  Abram 
Ruggles  be,  and  is  hereby  appointed 
Recorder  of  the  County  of  Huron, 
and  continue  in  office  until  said 
county  is  organized." 

Cugahoga  county  was  formed  Jan. 
7,  1807,  but  not  organized  until  May, 
1810,  so  that  Huron  was  really  set 
off  from  Geauga  and  Portage. 

The  only  county  officer  for  the 
three  years  between  the  erection  of 
the  county  and  its  organization  was 
the  Recorder  thus  appointed  by  the 
Legislature. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  1815,  the 
Legislature  passed  "an  act  to  organ- 
ize the  County  of  Huron,"  by  which 
it  was  provided  that  on  the  first 
Monday  in  April  next,  the  legal  vo- 


ters residing  in  the  County>f  Huron 
shall  assemble  in  their  respective 
townships  at  the  usual  place  of  hold- 
ing elections  in  said  townships,  and 
elect  their  several  county  officers, 
who  shall  hold  their  offices  until  the 
next  annual  election.  That  all  that 
part  of  the  State  of  Ohio  lying  west- 
wardly  of  Huron  county,  and  north- 
wardly of  the  south  line  of  the  Con- 
necticut Western  Reserve  extended 
westwardly  and  eastwardly  of  the 
east  line  of  Champaign  county,  ex- 
tended due  North  to  the  North  line 
of  the  State,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby  attached  to  Huron  county 
for  judicial  purposes." 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1811,  E. 
Quinley,  of  Trumbull,  Steph.  Clark, 
of  Geauga,  and  Solomon  Griswold, 
of  Ashtabula,  were  appointed,  by 
the  Legislature,  Commissioners  to 
fix  the  seat  of  justice  for  Huron 
county,  and  were  ordered  to  make 
returns  of  their  doings  to  the  next 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the 
County  of  Cuyahoga.  On  the  15th 
of  June,  1811,  they  reported  that 
they  had  fixed  upon  Township  five, 
twenty-second  range,  called  Avery, 
for  the  seat  of  justice  for  Huron 
county.  The  exact  location  was  at 
a  point  in  said  township  about  a  mile 
below  Milan,  on  the  Huron  river, 
where  General  Simon  Perkins,  late 
of  Warren,  had  been  stationed,  with 
a  regiment  of  militia,  after  Hull's 
surrender,  for  the  protection  of  this 
region  from  the  Indians.  He  called 
it  "Camp  Avery."  A  fort  was  erect- 
ed here  called  "Fort  Avery,"  and 
then  the  county  seat  was  fixed  here. 

It  appears  that  this  locality  was 
then  named  ^^Iluronr  though  I  am 
unable  to  say  when,  or  by  what  au- 
thority it  was  changed  from  Avery 
to  Huron. 

At  this  time  Huron  county  em- 
braced all  the  Fire  Lands,  and  the 
first  court  was  held  in  the  county  in 
the  Fall  of  1815,  in  the  house  of  Da- 
vid Abbott.    George  Tod  was  Presi- 
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dent  Judge,  Alman  Ruggles,  Jabez 
Wright  and  Major  Strong  Associates. 
It  was  said  that  every  voter  of  the 
county  was  present,  and  great  dis- 
satisfaction was  expressed  at  the  lo- 
cation on  account  of  the  bad  quality 
of  the  water.  It  was  said  by  some 
one  who  had  explored  the  woods 
pretty  thoroughly,  that  there  was  a 
fine  ridge  in  Nor  walk,  where  it  was 
thought  good  w^ater  could  be  found. 

As  soon  as  the  court  was  over, 
Elisha  Whittlesey,  your  late  Presi- 
dent, Piatt  Benedict,  and  Major 
Frederick  Faky,  got  Abijah  Corn- 
stock  to  pilot  them  through  the 
woods  to  the  proposed  locality.  Sat- 
isfied that  good  water  could  be  there 
procured,  and  the  location,  on  a 
ridge,  satisfactory,  Whittlesey  and 
Benedict  concluded  to  try  and  pur- 
chase the  land.  Mr.  Benedict  started, 
on  horseback,  for  Connecticut  in  the 
Fall  of  1815,  made  the  journey  in 
eleven  days,  and  contracted  for 
1,360  acres,  at  f  2^  an  acre,  gave  his 
notes,  and  took  a  deed  in  the  name 
of  Mr.  Whittlesey,  which  was  sent  to 
him  in  the  Spring  of  1816.  During 
the  Summer  of  that  year  he  got 
Judge  Ruggles  to  lay  out  the  village 
of  Norwalk,  in  the  woods,  without  a 
settler  or  a  house  within  two  miles. 
Mr.  Benedict  returned  in  the  Spring 
of  1817,  and  put  up  a  log  house  in 
March  of  that  year,  which  was  the 
first  house  on  the  flat.  In  April  he 
left,  and  again  returned  to  Connec- 
ticut, being  just  one  month  on  the 
road. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1817,  he  left 
Danbury,  Conn.,  with  his  fatoily — a 
wife,  three  sons,  and  two  daughters 
—all  minors,  together  with  all  his 
household  effects,  in  a  wagon  drawn 
by  two  yoke  of  oxen.  To  show  the 
difficulties  under  which  our  Pioneers 
labored,  it  is  only  necessary  to  re- 
count those  of  Father  Benedict, 

He  purchased  a  horse  on  the  way 
for  his  family  to  take  turns  in  riding, 
but   it  died    on  the  road  between 


Pittsburgh  and  Beaver.  One  yoke 
of  his  oxen  lost  their  shoes  in  cross- 
ing the  mountains,  and  he  could  not 
get  them  shod,  nor  dispose  of  them 
until  he  got  to  Canfield,  Mahoning 
county.  The  hind  wheels  of  his 
wagon  gave  out,  and  being  unable 
to  replace  them,  he  got  a  pair  of  fore 
wheels  of  an  old  wagon,  and  after 
seven  weeks  of  toil  and  privation  he 
arrived  at  the  shanties  of  Gibbs  and 
Lockwood,  about  2  miles  from  where 
Benedict  had  left  a  log  house,  to 
learn  that  in  his  absence  his  house 
had  been  burned. 

Mr.  Gibbs  afforded  them  the  best 
shelter  he  had,  until  Mr.  Benedict 
could  put  up  another  log  house,  into 
which  he  moved  when  it  had  neither 
doors,  windows,  nor  chimney.  The 
Township  of  Norwalk  then  contained 
eight  families,  but  none  nearer  Mr. 
Benedict's  than  two  miles,  and  no 
clearing  except  one  around  Mr.  Ben- 
edict's house. 

In  January  1814  the  Legislature 
passed  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
remove  the  seat  of  justice  in 
Huron  County,"  and  appointed  Wil- 
liam Witman,  of  Portage  County, 
Elias  Lee,  of  Cuyahoga  County,  and 
Abraham  Tappan,  of  Ashtabula 
County,  Commissioners  "  to  take  in- 
to consideration  the  necessity  and 
propriety  of  removing  the  seat  of 
justice  of  said  county,"  and  are 
authorized,  if  they  deem  it  expedi- 
ent, to  remove  the  same,  and  fix  it 
at  such  place  as  they  shall  think  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  best  in- 
terest and  convenience  of  the  citi- 
zens. 

From  the  second  section  of  said 
act  it  appears  the  county  seat  in 
Avery  township  had  been  named 
Huron,  as  that  section  provides  that 
the  Commissioners  shall  obtain  from 
the  persons  who  have  purchased  lots 
in  the  town  of  Huron,  their  consent 
to  the  removal  of  the  county  seat. 
The  act  also  provided  that  if  the 
Commissioners   decided  to  remove 
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the  county  seat,  before  doing  so,  they 
should  take  from  the  proprietors  of 
the  land  a  bond,  with  good  security, 
to  pay  the  Treasurer  of  Huron  coun- 
ty, a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of 
donations  for  i)ublic  buildings  in  said 
town  of  Huron. 

The  Commissioners  made  their 
Report  in  favor  of  changing  the  lo- 
cation of  the  county  seat  from  Huron 
(Avery  township)  to  Lot  No.  13  in 
Norwalk,  and  in  pursuance  of  that 
Report,  in  the  spring  of  1818,  it  was 
changed,  the  proprietors  pavmg  over 
11000  for  public  buildings."^ 

After  the  removal  of  the  county 
seat  the  name  of  the  township  was 
changed  from  Avery  to  Milan,  and 
the  village  changed  from  Huron, 
(Camp  Avery,)  to  the  iDresent  beau- 
tiful and  prosperous  village  of  Milan. 

Nathan  S.  Comstock  built  the  first 
house  in  Norwalk  township  in  1809, 
and  his  brother  Abijah  was  the  first 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  the  first 
County  Treasurer. 

Huron  county  embraced  all  the 
Firelands  until  March  15th,  1838, 
when  the  Legislature  erected  the 
county  of  Erie  out  of  parts  of  Huron 
and  Sandusky  counties.  The  erec- 
tion of  this  County  was  the  first 
breaking  of  the  original  lines  of  the 
Reserve. 

A  singular  feature  in  the  law  erect- 
ing Erie  county,  is,  that  the  law  fixes 
the  county  seat  at  Sandusky  City — 
when  there  was  a  general  law  of  the 
State,  then  in  full  force,  passed  in 
1803,  that  for  each  new  county  three 
Commissioners  shall  be  appointed  by 
a  resolution  of  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  to  fix  upon  a  site  for  the 
county  seat.  This  is  the  only  in- 
stance I  am  aware  of  where  the 
Legislature  has  fixed  the  county 
seat. 

On  the  ICth  of  March  1838,  the 
Legislature  organized  the  county, 
and  ordered  the  first  court  to  be  held 
at  Sandusky  City  on  the  second 
Monday  of  the  then  next  December. 


Sandusky  City,  thus  raised  into 
a  county  town,  was  a  wilderness 
prior  to  1817.  In  Jan.  '17,  Z.  Wildman 
erected  a  small  frame  building  for 
a  store,  which  is  still  standing  on 
Water  street  and  occupied  by  Bar- 
ney Esch  as  a  shoe  store,  Wildman 
commenced  it  in  181G,  but  did  not 
finish  it  so  as  to  occupy  it  till  1817 — 
It  was  then  called  Ogontz  Town, 
the  town  was  laid  out  by  the  proprie- 
tors, Z.  Wildman  and  Isaac  Mills,  of 
Connecticut,  in  1817,  and  called 
Portland  from  the  fact  that  the  free- 
stone from  the  township  of  Marga- 
retta,  resembles  the  famous  Portland 
stone,  when  taken  from  the  quarry 
it  is  soft  and  can  be  sawed,  but  hard- 
ens by  exposure. 

On  the  first  of  July  1817  a  store 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Wildman.  The 
city  then  consisted  of  two  log  cabins. 
The  first  frame  dwelling  was  erected 
in  the  fall  of  1817,  by  William  B. 
Smith,  the  second  soon  after  by  Cy- 
rus W.  Marsh,  and  the  third  in  the 
spring  ot  1818  by  Moore  Farwell. 

The  first  church  was  a  Methodist, 
in  1830,  such  was  Sandusky  City  forty 
years  ago  ;  it  now  contains  1  Episco- 
pal, 1  Methodist,  1  Congregational,  1 
Reform  Methodist,  1  Catholic  and  1 
German  Lutheran  Church,  1  High 
School,  a  large,  number  of  stores, 
forwarding  and  commission  houses, 
2  furnaces,  1  oil  mill,  2  furnances  for 
the  manufacture  of  rail  road  iron,  2 
printing  offices,  2  banks  and  some 
14,500  inhabitants. 

In  March  1840,  the  county  of  Ot- 
tawa was  organized  by  taking  a  small 
part  of  Erie  county,  lying  in  what  is 
called  "the  Peninsula,"  the  balance 
from  Sandusky  and  Lucas.  In  this 
county  was  the  first  hard  fight  in  the 
war  of  1812,  on  the  Peninsula,  be- 
tween a  party  of  volunteers  from 
Trumbull  and  Ashtabula  counties, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Cot- 
ton, and  a  large  bod}^  of  Indians. 
The  great  naval  battle  of  Lake  Erie 
was  fought  within  the  territorial  lines 
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of  this  county,  and  on  Putin  Bay 
Island,  belonging  to  this  county, 
were  buried  the  American  and  Brit 
ish  officers  who  fell  in  that  action, 
side  by  side. 

Kelley's  Island,  Fut-in-Bay  and 
other  islands  belonging  to  this  coun- 
ty, were  the  scenes  of  carnage  and 
bloody  conflict,  are  now  as  cele- 
brated for  the  more  glorious  scenes 
of  peace,  where  the  vine,  by  its  lux- 
uriousness  more  than   supi)lies   the 


place  of  the  vine  and  fig  tree  both 
in  less  favored  localities. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  your  history 
in  the  past ;  the  future  is  before  you 
and  needs  but  the  fostering  aid  of 
your  society  to  make  that  future  as 
glorious  asthe  past  has  been  pros- 
perous and  happy. 

Note. — The  above  includes  the  conclud- 
ino-  portion  of  the  Monroeville  address,  by 
General  Bierce,  being  that  part  more  im- 
mediately pertaining  to  the  history  of  the 
Firelands. — [Ed. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 


OF   THE 


Mad  River  Valley  Pioneer  and  Historical  Association,  delivered  at  its  organization 

May  2,  1870. 


BY  REV.  A.  H.  BASSETT. 


Mr.  President:  To  rescue  from 
oblivion  interesting  facts  and  impor- 
tant information,  would  seem  a  duty 
which  we  owe  to  those  who  come 
after  us.  The  present  is  indebted  to 
the  past;  so  the  present  should  pro- 
vide for  the  future.  To-day  has  the 
benefit  of  yesterday's  observations 
and  experiences ;  so  should  to-day 
preserve  and  carry  forward  its  accu- 
mulated information  for  the  benefit 
of  to-morrow. 

Our  American  continent,  which 
we  are  wont  to  term  our  Western 
World,  is  eminently  a  land  of  rapid 
development  and  marvelous  pro- 
gress. Our  forefathers  and  fore- 
mothers  were  men  and  women  of 
great  toil,  and  patience,  and  endur- 
]2 


ancfc,  and  perseverence.  Tliey  be- 
gan at  the  sterile  Plymouth  Rock, 
making  it  a  fruitful  field.  Then,  they 
erected  there  a  State,  diminutive  in 
size,  but  of  mammoth  enterprises, 
and  a  very  empire  in  resources  and 
population.  Then  they  proceeded 
to  found,  and  build  and  people  State 
after  State  in  their  Westward  pro 
gress,  not  stopping  for  mountain 
barriers  or  for  savage  opposition. 
As  they  advanced,  they  had  to  pen- 
etrate vast  forests  and  traverse  great 
mountain  ranges,  with  or  without 
roads,  and  with  or  without  teams, 
carrying  fire  arms  to  secure  game 
for  their  sustenance,  and  to  protect 
themselves  from  savage  assaults. 
They  constructed  floats  for  crossing 
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our  great  rivers,  and  even  for  navi- 
gating them  for  many  hundreds  of 
miles|(  downwards). 

Selecting  the  sites  for  their  dwell- 
ings and  for  their  prospective  towns, 
they  wielded  the  echoing  ax  to  fell 
the  timbers  of  the  dense  woodlands, 
and  constructed  substantial  but  rude 
dwellings  of  primitive  materials.  The 
labor,  and  hardship,  and  exposure 
they  went  through  would  to  us  seem 
incalculable,  as  unendurable;  but 
they  heeded  it  not.  Their  methods, 
their  experiences,  their  sufferings, 
their  exploits,  we  have  loved  to  hear 
them  relate.  But  alasl  many  of  them 
have  passed  away.  And  again,  alas  ! 
many  of  them  have  left  no  record  of 
their  thrilling  story,  of  their  event- 
ful and  adventurous  life.  Of  our  own 
city,  within  a  very  few  months  or 
years,  the  following  named  venera- 
ble citizens  have  taken  their  depart- 
ure :.  Col.  Werden,  Col.  Bacon,  Gen. 
Anthony,  Gen.  Mason,  Judge  Tor- 
bert,  Dr.  Hendershott,  Squire  Spin- 
ing.  Father  Kills,  Father  Schindler, 
Father  Barnett,  Father  Watkins, 
and  a  score — it  may  be  scores — of 
others. 

But,  it  is  yet  fortunate  that  some 
of  the  fathers  are  still  with  us.  We 
have  yet  amongst  us  honored  citi- 
zens, whose  memories  are  rich  in 
pioneer  associations,  who  have  livelj^ 
remembrances  of  the  primitive  and 
backwoods  experiences.  If  we  have 
not  living,  old  physicians,  who  used 
to  elick  the  spring  lance,  and  bleed 
the  patient  in  every  fever,  we  have 
some  old  ministers,  as  Bishop  Morris 
and  Dr.  Brown,  who  used  to  be  pio 
neer  itinerants,  at  half  paid  allow- 
ance (not  to  say  salary)  which  would 
not  to-day  keep  our  clergymen  in 
books  and  periodicals.  If  we  have 
not  judges  who  used  to  preside  in 
log  court  houses,  or  lawyers  who 
used  to  collect  their  fees  in  coon 
skins  and  maple  sugar,  we  have  those 
of  different  professions  who  used  to 
attend  school  (if  at  all)  in  houses  of 


unhewn  logs,  with  puncheon  floors, 
mud  chimneys,  and  window-lights  of 
greased  paper.  We  have  among  us 
men  who  were  soldiers  in  the  war  of 
1812,  who  used  gun-flints,  and  car- 
ried punk  and  a  tinder-box  for  strik- 
ing fire ;  for  percussion  caps  and 
friction  matches  were  unknown.  We 
have  still  among  us  many  who  used 
to  be  happy  in  log  cabin  homes  ; 
who  used  to  hunt  deer  and  wild  tur- 
keys for  provisions;  who  used  to 
thresh  their  grain  and  shell  their 
corn  by  hand,  beat  it  to  a  degree  of 
fineness  in  a  log  mortar  with  a  stone 
pestle.  The  generation  has  not 
passed  away  of  men  who  knew  no 
reaper  but  the  sickle,  no  mower  but 
the  scythe,  no  threshing  machine 
but  the  flail,  no  cider  mill  but  the 
home-made  press.  The  men  are  here 
who  saw  nearly  if  not  quite  the  first 
steamboat  on  the  Ohio,  who  wit- 
nessed the  beginning  of  our  canals, 
our  Mc Adamized  roads,  our  railways 
and  our  telegraphs.  Yes,  we  have 
yet  pioneers  in  our  midst,  whose 
memories,  as  we  have  said,  are  rich 
in  stories  of  the  past,  filled  to  the 
brim  with  incidents  and  experiences 
of  thrilling  interest.  Then,  whilst 
we  yet  have  them  amongst  us,  let  us 
as  opportunity  may  serve,  gather 
around  them  and  listen  to  their  sim- 
ple and  unvarnished  narrative,  for- 
it  will  have  the  eloquence  of  person- 
al realization. 

Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  objects 
of  this  Association:  We  would  supply 
a  sensible  lack,  i.  e.  one  means  of 
public  entertainment  which  has  not 
yet  been  brought  before  our  com- 
munity— we  have  no  lack  of  fairs, 
concerts,  festivals  or  picnics.  We 
are  amply  favored  with  the  visits  of 
the  menagerie,  the  circus  troupe,  the 
dramatic  corps,  the  minstrel  band. 
And  our  graver  and  more  sensible 
courses  of  popular  lectures  furnish 
literary  entertainment,  and  some 
times  amusing  pastime.  But,  Mr. 
President,  to  make  up  the  variety,  we 
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need  a  Pioneer  Association,  to  furn- 
ish us  the  entertainment  ol  an  occa- 
sional evening  in  the  personal  reci- 
tals of  such  as  can  tell  us  about  the 
past  of  our  now  well  fixed  and  pros- 
perous country,  and  State  and  city. 
The  pioneers  are  passing  away.  Let 
us  ask  them  to  relate  to  us  their 
story  before  they  go  hence.  And  let 
us  make  reasonable  haste  to  do  this, 
as  their  time  may  be  short. 

Another  object  of  this  Association 
is,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  Histo- 
rical Society,  to  gather  facts,  docu- 
ments, and  relics,  for  preservation, 
that  we  may  leave  intelligible  and 
useful  records  for  the  inspection  and 
benefit  of  coming  generations. 

We  have  evidence  that  the  an- 
cients, from  the  remotest  ages,  used 
to  erect  monuments,  to  perpetuate 
the  knowledge  of  events.  And  as 
they  knew  not  the  printing  art,  they 
were  accustomed  to  engrave  their 
historic  facts  upon  the  enduring 
marble.  A  great  many  ancient  rec- 
ords in  this  form  are  extant,  some  in 
a  wonderful  state  of  preservation. 
And  modern  oriental  researches  are 
continually  bringing  to  light  addi- 
tional marble  chapters  of  this  an- 
cient history.  All  this  evidences  the 
wisest  forethought  in  the  men  of  the 
primal  ages.  It  seems  that  they  even 
thought  of  us,  though  then  unborn, 
and  did  us  the  great  favor  to  send 
down  to  us  these  simple,  primitive 
records.  The  value  now  placed  upon 
them  is  inestimable. 

Grateful,  then,  to  the  ancients  for 
their  forethought  toward  us,  should 
we  not  learn  from  them,  with  our 
tenfold  increased  advantages,  to  con- 
vey records  forward  to  posterity. 
Mr.  President,  the  very  winds  are 
daily  sweeping  away  many  leaves  of 
important  information,  which  should 
be  snatched,  as  it  were  from  destruc- 
tion, and  laid  away  for  future  inspec- 
tion and  use.  As  for  what  we  may 
do,  in  this  regard,  the  men  and  wo- 
men of  hereafter,  whom  you  and  I 


may  not  live  to  see,  will  rise  up  and 
call  us  blessed. 

Then,  let  us  make  the  beginning 
of  a  historical  collection;'  books,  pa- 
pers, manuscripts,  fragments,  relics, 
antiquities,  curiosities,  or  what  not, 
pertaining  to  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try; and  its  accumulations  will  soon 
produce  archives  Avhich  will  do  cred- 
it to  our  city  and  county,  and  be  of 
unending  benefit  to  coming  genera- 
tions. 

In  the  principal  counties  through- 
out the  State,  Pioneer  Associations 
have  been  formed  and  are  in  active 
operation — wide-awake  in  the  mat- 
ter. Let  us  not  be  behind  the  times. 
Do  we  not  consider  Clarke  county 
one  of  the  best?  Are  we  not  wont 
to  regard  Springfield  the  very  garden 
spot  of  Ohio  ?  Would  we  not  scorn 
to  fall  behind  in  intelligence,  or  in 
enterprise  in  any  worthy  respect  ? 
We  think  we  have  cause  to  feel 
proud  of  our  improvements  and  of 
our  achievements  in  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  enterprises.  It  is  in-  . 
deed  said  that  we  boast  much  of  our 
progress,  and  of  the  extensive 
amount  of  our  industrial  products 
sent  abroad  to  all  quarters  under 
heaven.  This  is  well.  Let  no  man 
stop  us  of  this  boasting.  But,  Mr. 
President,  we  have  been  lacking  of 
one  cause  of  boasting.  Up  to  this 
time  it  has  been  said  that  Clarke 
county  has  no  Pioneer  Association, 
no  Antiquarian  Society,  no  Histori- 
cal Club.  Please,  sir,  let  us  have  an 
end  to  this.  Never  again,  after  to- 
day, let  such  a  thing  be  said  of 
Clarke  county.  I  trust  you  will  so 
decide,  and  that  this  community  will 
sustain  you  with  its  hearty  amen  and 
its  prompt  co-operation. 

Mr.  President,  I  need  not  ask,  are 
you  aware,  are  our  people  generally 
aware,  that  Clarke  county,  of  which 
we  are  citizens,  contains  some  his- 
torical localities  of  rare  interest. 
We  have  just  at  hand  the  famed 
Mad  River.    I  have  been  curious  to 
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learn,  and  have  made  considerable 
search  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  this 
unique  name.  You  may  smile  at  my 
simplicity,  as  I  confess  that  for  many 
years  I  had  an  idea  that  this  river  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  appellation 
given  to  General  Anthony  Wayne, 
as  Mad  River  Valley  was  partly  the 
theater  of  his  important  Operations. 
On  account  of  his  characteristics  of 
uncommon  daring  and  bravery,  he 
received  the  epithet  Mad  Anthony. 
But  I  have  had  to  relinquish  this 
supposition,  so  long  entertained,  for 
my  researches  have  brought  to  light 
but  one  explanation — that  given  by 
Timothy  Flint,  in  one  of  his  vol- 
umes of  Western  History.  Flint 
represents  Mad  River  as  thus  named 
because  of  the  furious  character  of 
its  current!  Now,  it  so  happens  that 
I  have  not  traveled  extensively 
enough  up  and  down  the  stream  to 
discover  its  furious  portions.  It  has 
usually  appeared  quite  calm  and  un- 
assuming when  1  have  met  with  it. 
Hence,  I  could  not  Fay  that  it  is 
rightly  named.  By  the  way,  Mr. 
President*,  you  have  an  honored  po- 
sition in  one  of  the  Banks  of  the  Mad 
River.  Its  basis  is  rock,  and  its  front 
marble.  I  have  called  in  sometimes 
in  this  clift  of  the  River  Bank,  but  to 
me  it  never  seemed  a  Mad  House. 
So,  upon  the  whole,  laj^prehend  the 
name  of  our  river  is  a  misnomer. 

Long  before  the  settlement  by 
whites,  one  hundred  years  ago,  and 
how  much  longer  ago  I  presume  no 
living  man  knoweth,  there  was  an 
Indian  town  called  Piqua  situated 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Mad  River, 
five  or  more  miles  below  this  point. 
I  think  this  was  the  original  Piqua, 
as  may  appear  presently.  The  name 
(Piqua)  in  the  Shawnee  is  said  to 
signify  "a  man  that  sprang  up  out  of 
the  ashes."  Now,  some  of  us  white 
men  ynRV  have  had  such  antecedents 
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as  this,  and  we  might  not  relish  be- 
ing reminded  of  it.  This  Piqua,  on 
Mad  River,  was  a  place  of  much  con- 
sequence for  the  time,  extending  for 
more  than  three  miles  up  and  down 
the  margin  of  the  river.  Its  reputa- 
tion as  headquarters  of  the  Shawnee 
tribe  was  known  far  abroad.  And 
even  before  the  settlement  of  Ohio, 
as  long  ago  as  1780,  an  army  of  a 
thousand  men  was  raised  in  Ken- 
tucky, and,  under  command  of  Gen- 
eral George  Rogers  Clark,  came  out 
through  the  wilderness  (for  there 
was  no  white  settlement  even  at 
Cincinnati),  all  the  way  to  the  Piqua 
town,  on  Mad  River,  to  subdue  and 
destroy  it.  On  their  way  they  came 
to  old  Chillicothe  town,  on  the  Little 
Miami,  which  was  at  the  spot  you 
now  call  Old  town,  a  little  this  side  of 
Xenia.  (But  there  was  then  no  Xenia, 
mind  you.)  .  Apprised  of  their  ap- 
proach, the  Indians  had  not  only 
abandoned  the  place,  but  had  set  fire 
to  their  houses,  and  nearly  all  were 
consumed.  The  army  pursued  the 
Indian  road  from  Chillicothe  across 
to  Piqua,  probably  passing  near 
where  Enon  now  stands.  You  know 
there  is  an  ancient  mound  in  that 
vicinity.  To  be  brief— Piqua  and  its 
fort  were  destroyed.  And  the  army 
having  fulfilled  its  mission,  retraced 
its  steps  to  Kentucky,  and  was  forth- 
with disbanded.  Just  here  observe, 
we  are  honoring  the  memory  of  Gen. 
G.  R.  Clark,  Avho  led  this  array,  by 
calling  after  him  the  name  of  our 
county. 

Meanwhile,  it  seems  the  Indians 
were  dispersed  from  old  Piqua,  and 
went  over  to  the  Great  Miami,  and 
built  another  Piqua,  which  still  sur- 
vives, and  the  white  man's  edition  of 
it  they  how  call  City. 

About  the  year  1768  or  1769,  little 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago — at 
Piqua  town  on  Mad  River,  Tecumseh 
was  born.  He  must  have  been  a 
half  grown  lad,  at  the  time  his  native 
town   was    destroyed ;    old   enough 
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however  to  be  an  observer  of  the 
sad  scene,  and  to  receive  his  impres- 
sions of  the  affair.  It  was  natural,  if 
not  meritorious,  m  him,  that  he 
should  be  loyal  to  his  nation  and 
strive  to  repel  the  encroachments  of 
the  whites.  He  grew  to  be  a  lead- 
ing and  influential  chief  and  warrior. 
It  is  said  that  he  traveled  so  exten- 
sively as  to  visit  all  the  tribes  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  from  Mackinaw  to 
Georgia,  to  endeavor  to  unite  all  in 
a  iDlanned  combination  against  the 
American  Government.  It  seems 
that  in  the  Indian  style  he  was  a  na- 
tural orator,  and  sometimes  wielded 
a  marked  power  with  his  eloquence. 
But  his  plans  were  foiled  arid  had  to 
be  given  up.  In  the  year  1812,  he 
was  induced  to  become  an  ally  of 
the  British  army.  They  made  him  a 
Brigadier  general,  and  it  is  said  he 
was  in  every  battle  in  the  North- 
west, except  that  of  Tippecanoe,  un- 
til he  fell  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames, 
1813,  as  was  believed  from  a  pistol 
shot  from  the  hand  of  Richard  M. 
Johnson.  Gen.  Tecumseh,  though 
he  did  not  please  Gen.  Harrison,  had 
his  noble  traits  of  character.  It  is 
particularly  represented  that  he  be- 
haved with  great  humanity  towards 
our  men  at  the  seige  of  Fort  Meigs. 
When  General  Procter  had  aband- 
oned the  American  inisoners  to  the 
ferocity  and  tomahawks  of  the  sav- 
ages, our  great  Indian  chief,  Tecum- 
seh, came  rushing  in,  and  exerted  his 
authority  to  arrest  the  massacre  ;  and 
meeting  a  Chippewa  chief,  who 
would  not  desist  for  persuasion  or 
threats,  he  buried  his  tomahawk  in 
his  head.  Tecumseh  fell  in  his  prime 
— in  his  1:4th  year.  Now,  be  it  re- 
membered, that  this  Tecumseh,  cele- 
brated throughout  two  great  nations, 
besides  his  own  people,  had  his  birth- 
place here  on  Mad  river,  in  our  very 
vicinity.  If  we  are  not  i^roud  of  this 
association  of  ideas,  I  apiDrehend  we 
have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  it. 
I  know  not  why  we  have  not  given 


his  name  to  something,  if  it  were 
only  a  way  station  or  a  back   street. 

We  have  certainly  immortalized 
the  names  of  some  meaner  white 
men.  I  have  passed  through  impor- 
tant towns  namedTecumseh  in  other 
States,  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
birthplace  of  the  warrior.  He  was 
certainly  a  shrewd  and  brave  man  ; 
and,  viewed  from  his  standpoint,  was 
a  man  of  principle.  Could  he  rise 
from  the  dead,  and  appear  among  us, 
I  apprehend  Ave  would  have  to  give 
him  amnesty,  though  a  red  man,  and 
I  think  he  would  be  a  pretty  popu- 
lar fellow.  Had  I  assurance  of  a 
second,  I  would  move  that  we  yet  set 
up  the  name  of  Tecumseh  some 
where  in  Clarke  county. 

But,  pardon  me,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  gone  beyond  my  intention 
when  I  set  out.  I  had  no  purpose  to 
give  a  sketch  of  Tecumseh,  or  of  our 
local  history.  Here  is  a  rich  theme 
for  some  gentleman  more  compe- 
tent than  your  present  speaker.  I 
desired  it  should  be  suggested  to 
this  community,  as  many  may  not 
be  aware  of  it,  that  Clarke  county, 
Ohio,  is  rich  in  historical  assoicia- 
tions.  And,  this  being  the  case,  it  is 
a  lack  which  is  not  creditable  to  us 
that  we  have  in  existence  no  organi- 
zation of  the  character  of  a  Pioneer, 
or  Antiquarian,  or  Historical  society. 
I  am  gratified  to  know  that  we  have 
among  us,  intelligent  and  honored 
citizens,  who  have  lived  nearly  or 
([uite  all  their  lives  in  this  section, 
some  wdio.  were  living  in  this  valley 
whilst  Tecumseh  was  yet  living,  and 
whilst  his  tribe  was  yet  residing,  or 
at  least  wandering  in  Ohio,  and  not 
far  distant.  And  I  do  not  despair  of 
finding  out  some  one  of  our  old  set- 
tlers who  have  actually  seen  Tecum- 
seh. The  inquiry  would  not  be  an 
unworthy  one.  My  old  friend  John 
A.  Grain,  of  Bethel  township,  (I  wish 
it  were  called  Tecumseh),  who  was 
post  master  in  Springfield,  thirty 
years  ago,  informs   me  that  he  was 
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born  on  the  very  farm  where  he  now 
has  his  home,  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  this  is  the  very  locality 
of  old  Piqua  town.  Had  I  not  in 
time  past  repeatedly  visited  the 
place,  I  should  certainly  now  desire 
to  make  an  excursion  to  look  upon 
the  famed  spot. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  Mr.  0.,  I  am  fur- 
nished with  some  ancient  relics  from 
the  battle  ground  of  old  Piqua.  He 
informs  me  also,  as  I  trust  I  may  use 
the  freedom  to  mention,  that  Gen. 
J.  W.  Keifer  was  also  born  in  the 
same  vicinity  ;  and  the  Hon.  Samuel 
Shellabarger;  too,  had  his  birthplace 
but  a  short  distance  from  there  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  These 
gentlemen,  I  doubt  not,  would  be 


able  to  communicate  many  circum- 
stances of  interest,  historical,  or,  at 
least  traditional,  connected  with  the 
old  Piqua  locality.  Many  other  citi- 
zens, doubtless,  are  also  possessed  of 
facts  and  incidents,  historical  or  anti- 
quarian, pertaining  to  the  Mad  River 
Valley  or  some  other  portion  of  the 
State.  I  trust  these  will  become  en- 
listed in  behalf  of  this  Association, 
and  will  be  induced  to  give  us  here- 
after their  views  and  their  narrations 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  public. 
Mr.  President,  I  pray  you  that  you 
go  not  back  from  this  movement. 
Let  it  be  a  success  and  a  perpetuity. 
And  let  us  not  forget  that  all  should 
be  done  in  God's  fear,  and  to  the 
glory  of  His  name. 


Celebraiion  of  American  Independence  at  the  Licking  Summit  in  1812. 


BY  COL.  JOHN  NOBLE. 


A  large  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
Ohio  at  this  time  know  but  little  of 
the  great  Ohio  Canal,  and  the  inter- 
est taken  in  the  commencement  of 
the  work.  As  I  was  a  witness  of  the 
improvements  of  that  day  and  time, 
let  me  say  to  you,  the  law  passed 
autorizing  the  building  of  the  canal 
in  Ohio  was  then  a  big  thing.  The 
country  was  full  of  every  kind  of 
produce.  We  had  ham  at  3  cents 
per  pound,  and  eggs  at  4  cents  per 
dozen,  flour  at  11.00  and  11.25  per 
hundred.  So  that  ham  and  eggs  and 
batter  cakes,  were  more  plenty  than 
money.  All  the  coin  in  circulation 
would  not  pay  taxes  and  redeem  our 
letters  from  the  post  office.     The 


subject  had  been  agitated  for  three 
years,  and  the  law  was  finally  passed 
and  the  question  of  location  settled 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  1825. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Legislature  to  carry  on  the  work, 
appointed  Judge  D.  S.  Bates,  an  ex- 
perienced engineer  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  in  their  wisdom 
made  the  Licking  Summit  in  Lick- 
ing county,  the  site  of  beginning, 
and  then  gave  notice  to  all  con- 
cerned throughout  Ohio  and  the  ad- 
joining States,  that  a  commence- 
ment of  the  excavation  would  be 
made  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1825. 

Samuel  Forrer,  of  Dayton,  was  ap- 
pointed principal    acting  engineer, 
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John  Forrer  as  local  engineer  on 
the  Summit,  and  immediately  com- 
menced preparing  a  few  rods  of 
ground,  where  the  line  of  canal 
would  pass  through  a  field,  for  the 
public  demonstration.  Gov.  De 
Witt  Clinton,  of  New  York,  Messrs. 
Rath  burn  and  Lord,  and  many  others 
were  invited,  and  Gov.  Clinton  was 
expected  to  remove  the  first  spade- 
ful of  earth  in  excavating  the  canal. 
Licking  and  Fairfield  counties  had 
an  important  interest  in  the  under- 
taking, being  center  counties,  pretty 
well  settled,  rich  soil  and  far  from 
market. 

A  correspondence  between  the 
leading  friends  of  the  enterprise  was 
soon  had,  and  a  committee  of  two 
from  Licking,  viz :  Judge  Wilson  and 
Alexander  Homes.  On  the  part  of 
Fairfield,  Judge  Elnathan  Scofield 
and  John  Noble  were  chosen,  with 
instructions  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  Canal  Commissioners.  The 
committee,  at  their  first  meeting, 
engaged  Gotleib  Steinman,  a  hotel 
keeper  of  Lancaster,  and  now  living 
there,  to  furnish  a  dinner  for  the  in- 
vited guests,  and  as  many  more  as 
would  pay  for  a  dinner  ticket  at  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  each  ticket.  A 
losing  business  for  Steinman,  as  it 
turned  out.  It  happened  to  be  wet 
the  two  or  three  days  before  the 
Fourth,  and  as  there  were  no  houses 
near  the  site  of  entertainment, 
rough  booths  were  made  in  the 
woods,  tables  and  seats  of  plank, 
hauled  from  sawmills  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. All  the  fancy  pastry,  and 
part  of  the  dinner  was  prepared  at 
Lancaster,  eighteen  miles  south.  So 
the  whole  preparation  was  made  un- 
der most  unfavorable  circumstances. 
The  roasts  and  broils  were  prepared 
on  the  ground,  and  the  Fourth 
opened  fine  and  clear,  and  we  had  a 
good  dinner  which  was  enjoyed  by 
all  that  partook.  But  the  thousands 
that  attended  this  celebration,  many 
of  them  the  pioneers  of  Ohio,  had 


looked  out  for  the  emergency  by 
bringing  their  "grub"  with  them. 

The  ceremonies  commenced  as 
had  been  agreed  upon.  Gov.  Clin- 
ton received  the  spade,  thrust  it  into 
the  rich  soil  of  Ohio,  and  raised  the 
first  spadeful  of  earth,  amidst  the 
most  enthusiastic  shouts  of  the  thou- 
sands present.  This  earth  was  placed 
in  what  they  called  a  canal  wheel- 
barrow. Then  the  spade  was  passed 
to  Gov.  Morrow,  the  then  Governor 
of  Ohio,  a  Statesman  and  Farmer, 
He  soon  sunk  the  spade  its  full  depth, 
and  raised  the  second  spadeful.  Then 
commenced  a  hustle  for  who  should 
raise  the  next.  Capt.  Ned  King,  as 
we  familiarly  called  him,  having  the 
command  of  an  Litantry  Company, 
present  from  Chillicothe,  raised  the 
third ;  then  some  of  the  guests  in 
Gov.  Clinton's  company,  and  finally 
the  barrow  being  full.  Captain  King 
took  hold  of  the  handles  and  wheeled 
it  out  to  a  bank.  For  me  at  this 
time  to  attempt  to  describe  the  scene 
is  inlpossible.  The  most  enthusiastic 
excitement  by  all  the  thousands,  and 
shouts  of  joy  went  to  the  All-Giver. 
The  feeling  was  so  great  that  tears 
fell  from  manly  eyes,  the  strong  ex- 
pression of  the  heart.  Mr.  Thomas 
Ewing  of  Lancaster,  was  Orator  of 
the  day.  The  stand  for  speaking  was 
in  the  woods.  The  crowd  was  so 
great  that  one  company  of  Cavalry 
were  formed  in  a  hollow  square, 
around  the  back  and  sides  of  the 
stand  for  speaking.  The  files,  after 
three  day's  rain,  were  so  troublesome 
that  the  horses  kept  up  a  constant 
tramping,  which  induced  the  follow- 
ing remark  from  my  old  friend  Caleb 
Atwater,  that  evening  at  Lancaster. 
"Well,"  says  he,  "I  suppose  it  was  all 
right  to  have  the  horses  in  front  of 
the  speaker's  stand,  for  they  can  not 
read  and  we  can." 

Gov.  Clinton  and  friends.  Gover- 
nor Morrow,  Messrs.  Rathburn  and 
Lord,  and  many  others,  were  invited 
to  visit  Lancaster,  where  they  were 
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handsomely  entertained  by  the  citi- 
zens. They  then  passed  north  to 
Columbus.  The  gentlemen,  Rath- 
burn  and  Lord,  of*  the  party,  were 
the  men  who  had  negotiated  the 
loan  of  four  million  dollars  for  Ohio. 
And  the  Lancaster,  Ohio  Bank,  was 
the  first  to  make  terms  with  the 
Fund  Commissioners  to  receive  and 
disburse  the  money,  in  payment  of 
work  as  estimated  every  month,  on 
the  Roaring  Canal,  as  the  boys  on 
the  work  were  pleased  to  call  it. 
Boys  on  the  work  !  Only  think  of  it, 
ye  eight  hour  men !  Their  wages 
was  eight  dollars  per  26  working  dry 
days,  or  30j  cts.  per  day,  and  from 
sunrise  to  sunset.  They  were  fed 
well  and  lodged  in  shanties,  and  had 
their  jiggers  of  whisky  the  first  four 
months. 

Micajah  T.  Wilhams  and  Alfred 
Kelley  were  the  acting  Commission- 
ers, and  faithful  public  servants  they 
proved  themselves  to  be.  They 
were  passing  up  and  down  the  line 
often,  and  had  seen  the  bad  effects 
of  the  jigger  of  whisky.  They  left 
notice  at  each  contract  station  that 
they  would  not  pay  estimates 
monthly  if  the  contractors  furnished 
whisky  on  the  work.  An  order  that 
produced  great  grumbling  amongst 
a  certain  class  of  men,  but  promptly 
obeyed  by  contractors.  The  jigger, 
though  small,  not  a  gill  in  measure, 
exhausted  for  me  one  barrel  of 
whisky  in  four  and  one  half  days  on 
sixty  men.  It  was  jigger  at  sunrise, 
at  ten  o'clock,  at  noon,  at  four 
o'clock,  and  then  before  supper. 
Whisky  cost  four  doUars  for  thirt}^- 
two  gallons. 

Men  from  Fairfield,  Hocking,  Gal 
lia,  and  Meigs  counties,  and  all  the 
country  around  came  forward.  Far- 
mers and  their  sons  wanted  to  earn 
this  amount  of  wages,  as  it  was  cash, 
and  they  must  have  it  to  pay  taxes 
and  other  cash  expenses.  Wheat 
sold  at  25  cents  per  bushel,  corn  12^ 
cents  delivered  in   Lancaster  or  at 


distillery,  oats  ten  cents.  But  before 
the  canal  was  finished  south  of  the 
Summit,  the  North  end,  from  Dres- 
den to  Cleveland,  was  in  operation. 
Then  wheat  sold  on  the  canal  at  75 
cents  per  bushel,  and  corn  rose  in 
proportion,  and  then  the  enemies  of 
the  canal,^  all  of  whom  were  large 
land  holders  or  large  tax -payers,  tie- 
gan  to  have  their  eyes  opened.  One 
of  these  1  will  name.  A  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker, of  Pickaway  county,  below 
Tarlton,  was  a  rich  land  owner,  and 
had  opposed  the  building  of  the  ca- 
nal, as  it  would  increase  his  tax,  and 
then  be  a  failure.  This  same  gen- 
tleman, for  such  he  was,  told  me  his 
boys  had,  with  one  yoke  of  oxen  and 
farm-cart,  hauled  to  Circle ville  po^ 
tatoes  and  sold  them  for  forty  cents 
per  bushel,  until  they  had*^  more 
monej^  than  paid  all  his  taxes  for 
the  year.  This  was  an  article  they 
never  had  sold  before,  and  that  he 
now  was  a  convert  to  improvement 
Wheat  raised  from  25  cents  to  f  LOO 
per  bushel  before  the  canal  was  fin- 
ished. 

And  now  let  me  say,  as  I  have 
lived  to  see  all  to  this  time,  the  Ohio 
Canal  was  the  beginning  of  the 
State's  prosperity. 

It  would  naturalh^  occur  to  you  or 
any  other  business  men  of  to-day, 
how  could  men  manage  to  obtain 
funds  to  sustain  trade,  when  prices 
of  produce  were  reduced  to  wheat 
25  cents,  corn  12  cents,  and  oats  10 
and  12  cents  per  bushel?  I  will  give 
you  my  experience  of  one  or  two 
years  of  trade  in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  if 
you  have  patience  to  read  it. 

Alter  ])art  of  two  summers'  hard 
work  on  the  Ohio  Canal,  making  the 
first  mile  or  more  south  of  the  deep 
cut  in  Fairfield  county,  it  being  the 
extreme  south  contract,  let  in  Jul}^, 
1825,  I  being  a  novice  at  the  work, 
lost  money.  To  continue  the  hard 
luck,  I  built  a  banking  house,  by 
contract,  for  the  comi)any  of  the 
Lancaster  Ohio  Bank,  on  the  north 
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side  of  Main  street,  in  the  fall  and 
spring  of  1826  and  1827.  1  had  all 
the  teams  and  tools  used  on  those 
works  now  on  hand,  and  to  continue 
my  bad  luck,  I  entered  into  a  part- 
nership with  a  young  man  who  was 
conducting  a  distillery  on  the  Car- 
penter farm,  one  and  a  half  miles 
south  of  Lancaster.  He  was  enter- 
prising, and  proposed  enlarging  the 
establisliment,  renting  the  next  farm 
north,  where  Carpenter  had  built  a 
saw  mill,  with  a  32  feet  fall  of  wat- 
er, the  stream  being  a  spring  stream 
brought  from  the  distillery,  and 
thereon  erecting  a  mill  for  our 
grinding,  and  large  enough  in  the 
two  upper  stories  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  cotton  machinery,  or  any- 
thing that  would  make  money  (or 
rather  spend  it,  as  I  afterwards 
found  out).  The  farm  we  could  use 
to  advantage,  and  we  turned  the 
farm  house  into  a  boarding  house 
tor  our  hands.  I  enlarged  tfie  ca- 
pacity of  the  distillery  by  purchas- 
ing machinery  at  Pittsburgh  ;  built 
a  new  mill  house  ;  went  to  Raccoon 
and  purchased  a  pair  of  mill  stones  ; 
bought  stock  hogs,  and  began  to 
find  myself  hard  up  for  money.  My 
partner  had  but  little  invested,  ex- 
cept his  labor  and  capacity  to  con- 
duct the  distillery,  and,  like  myself, 
was  rather  an  expensive  genius.  We 
had  accumulated  largely  in  whisky 
and  pork,  and  now  to  obtain  money! 
We  must  seek  a  market  for  our  sur- 
plus. New  Orleans  was  then  most 
accessible. 

Moses  Crosiss,  a  single  man,  who 
had  been  in  the  river  trade,  lived 
near  us,  and  as  he  had  been  to  New 
Orleans  the  two  previous  years,  as 
Supercargo  and  Captain  of  his  own 
boats,  we  made  a  contract  with  him 
to  have  two  boats  built  at  Oircle- 
ville,  on  the  Scioto,  where  we  could 
load  them.  The  boats  for  this  trade 
were  first  called  Arks,  and  then 
Broadhorns,  but  now,  at  Cincinnati, 
Flat-boats.  They  were  about  ten 
J3 


or  twelve  feet  wide,  six  feet  high, 
and  fifty  or  sixty  feet  long;  well 
framed  at  the  bottom  to  two  timbers 
called  gunnels,  studded  firmly;  then 
planked  with  two-inch  oak  on  the 
bottom  and  three  or  more  up  the 
sides  and  end;  then  well  corked 
with  hemp  and  tar,  to  make  them 
water-tight;  a  flat  roof  of  thin 
boards,  double  sprung-up  in  the  cen- 
ter, to  carry  off  the  rain ;  the  sides 
above  w^ater  enclosed  with  common 
boards ;  a  fire-place  and  chimney 
built  in  the  front  end,  a  rudder  in 
the  stern,  and  two  long  sweeping 
oars,  and  you  have  a  river  boat.  The 
crew  consisted  of  one  steersman, 
two  at  the  oars^  one  Captain,  and  in 
this  a  Supercargo,  and  if  two  boats, 
double  the  hands.  The  winter  of 
1827-28  was  unusually  wet,  but  not- 
withstanding the  bad  roads  and 
twenty-two  miles  of  distance,  we 
had  the  load  of  500  barrels  delivered 
on  the  bank  of  the  Scioto,  two  miles 
above  Circleville,  and  loaded,  ready 
to  start,  on  the  third  day  of  J^'ebrua- 
ry,  1828.  We  had  employed  an  ex- 
perienced pilot  ol  the  Scioto  to 
Portsmouth,  alter  which  Captain 
Crosiss  would  take  charge  of  the 
cargo.  The  constant  rains  oi  that 
winter,  without  frost,  had  so  flooded 
the  country,  and  particularly  the 
river  banks,  that  our  Captain  be- 
came alarmed  at  the  responsibilitv. 
He  feared  the  Lower  Mississipi3i 
would  be  out  of  its  banks,  and  the 
overflow  is  always  dangerous  to 
cross-floating  on  the  current,  as 
they  may  be  drawn  out  of  the  main 
river. 

I  was  on  the  river,  seeing  to  the 
payment  of  boats,  &c.  After  load- 
ing the  boats,  I  sent  my  horse  home 
with  word  to  my  wife  ^that  I  would 
go  to  Cincinnati  and  have  the  boats 
and  cargo  insured,  and  return  home 
from  there.  We  passed  the  mill 
dams,  went  by  ChilHcothe,  and  on 
to  Portsmouth;  met  the  back  water 
of  the  Ohio  ten  or  more  miles  from 
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the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  ;  pulled  out 
into  the  Ohio ;  the  pilot  was  dis- 
missed ;  Capt.  Crosiss  took  charge, 
and  we  floated  safely  to  Cincinnati. 
1  forthwith  went  to  the  insurance  of- 
fice. They  hesitated,  and  then  re- 
quired so  much  for  the  insurance, 
that  with  the  advice  of  the  Captain, 
I  concluded  to  so  to  Louisville.  We 
arrived  there  safely,  but  at  Louis 
ville  they  understood  the  magnitude 
of  the  flood,  and  would  not  insure 
even  at  the  Cincinnati  prices.  At 
this  the  Captain  became  more 
alarmed,  and  insisted  that  I  should 
go  on  and  effect  a  sale  by  the  way, 
if  we  could  not  get  through.  I  wrote 
home  that  I  was  going  to  New  Or- 
leans. A  circumstance  that  recon- 
ciled me  to  my  fate  was  an  accident 
I  met  with  at  Cincinnati.  I  had  ta- 
ken supper  and  lodged  with  my  old 
friend  John  Watson,  then  on  the 
corner  of  Front  and  Broadway. 
There  was  a  club  dancing  party  in 
the  hotel  that  night,  and  to  insure 
me  a  night's  rest,  they  had  sent  me 
to  the  third  story  of  the  rear  wing 
of  the  building.  In  the  morning, 
early,  before  the  house  was  opened, 
I  dressed  and  left  my  room.  In  pas- 
sing through  a  long  hall,  I  stepped 
over  a  descent  of  three  steps  that  I 
had  not  noticed,  and  tell,  straining 


my  ankle,  which  became  so  painful 
that  I  could  not  walk  alone,  and  two 
of  our  men  almost  carried  me  to  the 
boats  on  the  river,  above  the  foot  of 
Broadway.  I  procured  a  bottle  of 
opodildock,  and  bathed  it,  and  after 
we  got  under  way,  I  got  out  of  the 
boat  into  our  skiff,  and  washed  my 
ankle  and  would  swim  it  in  the  cold 
river  water,  then  dry  it,  and  wrap  it 
up.  So  that  by  the  time  we  arrived 
at  Louisville,  I  began  to  walk  with 
a  little  help,  and  was  satisfied  that  if 
I  continued  the  treatment  the  cure 
would  be  certain ;  which  it  proved 
to  be. 

The  rainy  season  over,  the  weath- 
er became  charming.  Vegetation 
made  its  appearance  in  the  budding 
Willow,  while  the  bright  green  of 
the  Mistletoe  shone  on  the  trees  on 
the  bank  of  the  river.  Tha  Falls  in 
the  Ohio  were  scarcely  visible.  We 
floated  on  to  the  junction  of  the 
Ohio  with  the  Mississippi,  where  we 
lashed  our  two  boats  together,  the 
increased  weight  and  size  causing 
them  to  float  saler.  But  the  high 
stage  of  water  compelled  us  to  tie 
up  every  night.  We  now  began  to 
meet  and  be  passed   by  steamboats. 

[The  foregoing  paper  was  written 
for  and  published  in  the  Columbus 
Gazette.] 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  OLD  SETTLER. 


THE  SHOOTI^^G  OF  DA:N^IEL  DIVER  IN  1806—  AN  ACCOUNT  BY  MR.    COCK 
LER,  A  PIONEER  OF  HUDSON. 


At  the  request  of  S.  Foljambe, 
of  this  city,  Mr.  0.  Cockier,  now  of 
Streetsborouj3:h  in  Portage  county, 
Ohio,  but  in  1806  of  Hudson,  Sum- 
mit county,  has  put  on  paper  his 
recollections  of  the  shooting  of  Mr. 
Diver  at  Deerlield,  Portage  county, 
in  December  of  that  year.  We  are 
obliged  to  condense  Mr.  Cockler's 
account  somewhat,  which  we  do 
without  altering  its  scope  or  mean- 
ing. His  memory  seems  to  be  good, 
and,  as  usual,  events  which  occurred 
in  the  freshness  of  youth  remain 
vividly  impressed  upon  the  mind. 
He  also  sends  us  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  a  "bear  drive"  in  Streets- 
borough,  which  we  shall  publish  be- 
fore many  days.  This  shooting  of 
Diver  has  become  one  of  the  his- 
torical incidents  of  the  times,  and 
old  settlers  still  discuss  its  merits, 
some  favoring  the  Indian  and  more 
the  white  side  of  the  affair.  Wil- 
liams, who  shot  the  Indian,  Nick- 
shaw,  was  a  famous  hunter  of  the 
red  men,  of  whom  he  slew  not  a 
few.  There  is  in  the  historical  mu- 
seum an  old,  battered  tomahawk 
which  was  taken  from  one  of  his 
victims,  whose  body  he  sunk  in  a 
swamp  on  the  line  between  Stow 
and  Northampton.  Judge  Hunting- 
ton, of  this  place,  afterward  govern- 
or of  Ohio,  and  General  Wadsworth, 
of  Canfield,  Mahoning  county,  ex- 


erted themselves  lor  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  Harrow  and  Williams 
without  avail.  According  to  Mr. 
Cockier  they  were  trying  to  arrest 
Nickshaw.  But  we  allow  him  to 
speak  for  himself : 

"I  have  seen  in  a  book  of  Mr. 
Bierce's,  in  Summit  county,  where 
the  difficulty  between  the  Indians 
and  Daniel  Diver  is  set  forth,  which, 
as  regards  the  abuse  offered  to  the 
Indians,  is  not  true,  I  was  acquainted 
with  Mohawk,  who  shot  Diver.  Tie 
was  the  son  of  the  chief  Seneca. 
The  chief  was  a  large,  muscular  man, 
a  little  short  of  six  feet,  straight, 
with  a  stern  look  and  a  keen  black 
eye.  His  word  was  law  in  his  tribe ; 
what  he  said  must  be  done.  He  did 
not  allow  his  tribe  to  promise  any- 
thing and  not  make  it  good.  Honor 
was  their  law,  and  you  might  be  sure 
of  their  promises  it  they  lived,  for 
they  hated  lying  If  you  told  them 
a  lie  they  never  forgot  it.  The  Sene- 
ca chief  had  seven  children,  four 
sons  and  three  daughters.  There 
were  three  Johns  in  the  family — 
flohn  Bigson,  John  Amur  a?id  John 
Mohawk.  His  sons-in-law  were  Geo. 
Wilson,  Nickshaw  and  Wabunnung. 
Wabunnung  was  as  smart  a  fellow 
as  you  would  see  in  a  thousand. 
You  would  think  his  big  eyes  would 
look  though  a  man  and  see  all  his 
faults.     It  he  had  been  educated  he 
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would  have  been  equal  to  any  white 
man.  Nickshaw  traded  off  his  pony 
with  Diver  for  an  old  horse.  Diver 
had  given  them  whisky,  which  made 
them  "cockusa,"  as  they  say  when 
they  get  too  much.  Nickshaw  went 
off  with  his  old  horse,  and  in  about 
three  days  brought  him  back,  saying 
he  was  no  good  for  Indian,  because 
he  could  not  eat  sticks  ;  but  he  was 
good  for  white  man.  Diver  would 
not  trade  back  and  the  Indians  got 
mad.  They  said  Diver  lied  and 
cheated  them.  Nickshaw  left  the 
old  horse,  went  away  and  agreed 
with  Mohawk  to  shoot  Diver.  Three 
or  four  of  the  Indians  came  there 
and  asked  for  whisky.  Mohawk  did 
not  come  in  to  drink  the  whisky 
with  them.  When  they  went  out 
they  gave  a  whoop,  jumped  on  their 
ponies  and  away  they  went.  Diver 
thought  this  a  little  strange  and  put 
his  head  out  of  the  door,  when  Mo- 
hawk fired  at  hini,  mounted  his  pony 
and  ran  away.  The  shot  took  out 
both  of  his  eyes  and  he  fell  back  on 
the  floor.  He  was  not  killed  but 
lived  at  Deeriield  at  least  thirty 
years  after  this.  The  Indian  camp 
was  about  three  miles  away.  The 
Seneca  chief  and  his  family  moved 
there  in  the  fall  to  trade  and  the 
greatest  friendship  existed  with  the 
whites  till  this  horse  trade.  Mohawk 
thought  he  had  killed  Diver  and 
escaped.  The  neighbors  rallied  un- 
der Captain  Rogers  and  took  after 
the  Indians.  They  went  to  their 
camp  and  none  were  there  but 
followed  their  trail  along  the  great 
Indian  road,  from  the  Ohio  river  to 
Sandusky.  It  crossed  the  Cuyahoga 
at  the '"StandingStone"  near  Franklin 
mills,  (now  Kent)  and  the  center 
road  south  of  Hudson  about  a  mile, 
thence  across  the  Cuyahoga  river 
near  Peninsula  in  Boston.  My  father 
lived  then  in  the  south-east  part  of 
Hudson.  The  trail  was  about  sixty 
rods  troni  our  house,  and  we  had  a 
path  to  the   trail.     Rogers   and  his 


men  followed  the  Indians  in  the 
night.  It  was  about  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, 1806,  and  the  snow  was 
about  ibur  inches  deep.  The  night 
was  very  cold,  and  the  moon  was 
near  the  full  and  shining.  They 
came  to  our  house  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning, some  of  them  nearly 
frozen,  and  about  half  of  them 
stayed  there.  Rogers  got  my  father, 
my  eldest  brother  and  my  brother- 
in-law  Williams  to  go  with  him. 
They  went  to  Hudson,  got  a  new  re- 
cruit and  followed  on  to  near  the 
west  part  of  Richfield.  Here  the 
Indians  had  stopped,  built  a  fire, 
stacked  thier  arms,  tied  their  ponies 
and  laid  down  with  their  feet  to  the 
fire.  Most  of  them  had  pulled  off' 
their  moccasins.  When  Rogers  and 
his  men  saw  the  fire  they  scattered 
and  surrounded  the  Indians,  some  of 
whom  were  in  a  doze  and  some 
asleep.  As  they  were  closing  up 
Nickshaw  and  Mohawk  sprang  up 
and  ran  off  barefooted.  They  closed 
in  on  the  rest,  and,  it  beginning  to 
be  light,  Rogers  wanted  somebody 
to  go  after  Nickshaw  and  Mohawk, 
and  George  Darrow  of  Hudson,  and 
Johnathan  Williams,  my  brother-in- 
law,  volunteered  to  go.  They  said 
the  Indian's  feet  began  to  bleed  be- 
fore they  got  a  mile,  when  they  sat 
down  on  a  log,  tied  pieces  of  their 
blankets  around  their  feet,  and  then 
separated.  Darrow  and  Williams 
followed  one  of  them,  who  proved 
to  be  Nickshaw,  whom  they  over- 
took at  about  three  miles.  He 
looked  back  and  seeing  them  gave  a 
whoop  and  increased  his  speed,  and 
they  after  him  like  hounds  after  a 
fox.  In  about  a  mile  they  overtook 
him,  and  asked  him  to  come  back, 
but  he  would  not.  Darrow  said  he 
thought  he  w^ould  clinch  him,  but 
when  he  made  the  attempt  Nick- 
shaw would  put  his  hand  under  his 
blanket  as  though  he  had  a  knife. 
Darrow  thought  he  would  get  a  club 
and  knock  him  down,  but  Mr.  Indian 
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could  get  a  club  and  use  it,  too. 
They  got  out  of  patience  and  Wil- 
liams lired  his  gun  over  Nickshaw's 
head  to  let  him  know  what  was 
coming  if  he  did  not  yield.  This  did 
not  make  any  impression,  and  Wil- 
liams loaded  up  and  popped  him 
over.  He  fell  on  his  face  and  gave 
up  the  ghost. 

"They  threw  him  under  a  log,  cov- 
ered him  with  brush  and  old  chunks, 
and  came  back  to  Hudson.  Herman 
Oviatt,  David  Hudson  and  Orias 
Brown  mounted  their  horses,  took 
the  trail  and  found  the  dead  Indian. 
They  got  out  a  state  warrant  against 
Darrow  and  Williams  for  murder. 
All  the  Reserve  was  then  in  Trum- 
bull county,  the  county  seat  at  War- 
ren. When  they  got  there  to  be 
tried  for  their  necks  they  refused  to 
go  into  the  little  log  jail  till  the 
court  could  be  organized,  and  they 
had  some  fuss  about  it.  Finally 
some  persons  said  the}^  would  see 
they  should  be  on  hand  at  the  trial. 
When  the  court  was  ready  they 
came  forward  and  the  witnesses 
were  called.  Oviatt,  Hudson  and 
Brown  swore  the}^  followed  the 
tracks  of  Darrow  and  Williams  and 
found  where    they  shot  the  Indian. 


I  think  J.  D.  Webb,  of  Warren,  was 
counsel  lor  them.  He  muddled  the 
witnesses  till  they  conld  not  tell 
how  the  Indian  came  by  his  death. 
Darrow  was  cleared  and  brought  as 
a  witness  against  Williams.  He 
swore  there  was  a  controversy  with 
the  Indian  in  order  to  make  a  pris- 
oner of  him  ;  he  heard  the  crack  of 
a  gun  and  saw  the  Indian  fall,  but 
could  not  tell  where  it  came  from. 
Finally  the  matter  was  quashed. 
There  was  plenty  of  whisky  and  a 
hoe-down  that  night.  A  collection 
was  made  for  Williams  of  five  dol- 
lars for  killing  the  Indian. 

"The  chief  and  his  family  were 
brought  to  Hudson  and  discharged. 
They  were  not  abused,  but  went  to 
their  old  camp  in  8treetsborough, 
which  was  his  headquarters.  It  was  on 
Samuel  Olin's  place  near  the  river. 
He  lived  there  till  the  summer  of 
1812.  When  the  war  broke  out  they 
joined  the  British.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  intellect  and  firmness  and 
always  had  been  a  friend  of  our  gov- 
ernment. He  was  perfectly  honest, 
and  when  friendly  a-  good  friend; 
but  lie  to  him  and  he  would  never 
forget  it.  He  believed  in  being 
honest  and  trained  his  people  so." 


ANECDOTE  OF  TECUMSEH. 

In  the  autumn  of  1807  a  white 
man  by  the  name  of  Myers  was 
killed  a  few  miles  west  of  where  the 
town  of  Urbana  now  stands,  by 
some  straggling  Indians.  This  mur- 
der taken  in  connection  with  the  as 
sembling  of  the  Indians  under  Te- 
cumseh  and  the  Prophet,  created  a 
great  alarm  on  the  frontier,  and 
actually  induced  many  ftimilies  to 
remove  back  to  Kentucky  from 
whence  they  had  emigrated.    A  de- 


mand was  made  by  the  whites  upon 
these  two  brothers  for  the  Indians 
who  had  committed  the  murder. 
They  denied  that  it  was  done  by 
their  party  or  with  their  knowledge, 
and  did  not  even  know  who  the  mur- 
derers were.  The  alarm  continued, 
and  some  companies  of  militia  were 
called  out.  It  was  finally  agreed 
that  a  council  should  be  held  on  the 
subject  in  Springfield,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  quieting  the  settlements. 
Gen.  Whiteman,  Major  Moore,  Capl. 
Ward,  and  one  or  two  others,   acted 
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as  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the 
whites.  Two  parties  of  Indians  at- 
tended the  council ;  one  from  the 
north,  in  charge  of  McPherson  ;  the 
other,  consisting  of  sixty  or  seventy, 
came  from  the  neighborhood  of  Fort 
Wayne,  under  the  charge  of  Tecum- 
seh.  Eoundhead,  Blackfish  and  sev- 
eral other  chiefs  were   also  present. 

There  were  no  friendly  feelings 
between  these  two  parties,  and  each 
was  willing  that  the  blame  of  the 
murder  should  Jbe  fixed  upon  the 
other.  The  party  under  McPherson, 
in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
commissioners,  left  their  arms  a  few 
miles  from  Springfield.  Tecumseh 
and  his  party  refused  to  attend  the 
council,  unless  permitted  to  retain 
their  arms.  After  the  conference 
was  opened,  it  being  held  in  a  maple 
grove,  a  little  north  of  where  Wer- 
den's  hotel  now  stands,  the  commis- 
sioners, fearing  some  violence,  made 
another  effort  to  induce  Tecumseh 
to  lay  aside  his  arms.  This  he  again 
refused  saying  in  reply  that  his 
tomahawk  was  also  his  pipe,  and 
that  he  might  wish  to  use  it  in  that 
capacity  before  their  business  was 
closed.  At  this  time  a  tall,  lank- 
sided  Pennsylvanian,  who  was  stand- 
ing among  the  spectators,  and  who, 
perhaps,  had  no  love  for  the  shining 
tomahawk  of  the  self-willed  chief, 
cautiously  approached  and  handed 
him  an  old  long  stemmed  dirty  look- 
ing earthern  pipe  ;  intimating'^that  if 
Tecumseh  would  deliver  up  the  fear- 
ful tomahawk,  he  might  smoke  the 
aforesaid  pipe,  llie  chief  took  it 
between  his  thumb  and  finger,  held 
it  up,  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  then 
at  the  owner,  who  was  gradually  re- 
ceding from  the  point  of  danger, 
and  immediately  threw  it  with  an 
indignant  sneer,  over  his  head  into 
the  bushes.  The  commissioners 
yielded  the  point  and  proceeded  to 
business. 

After  a  full  and  patient  inquiry  in- 
to the  facts  of  the   case,  it  appeared 
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that  the  murder  of  Myers  was  the 
act  of  an  individual,  and  not  jirstly 
chargeable  upon  either  party  of  the 
Indians.  Several  speeches  were 
made  by  the  chiefs,  but  Tecumseh 
was  the  principal  speaker.  He  gave 
a  full  explanation  of  the  views  of 
the  Prophet  and  himself,  in  calling 
around  them  a  band  of  Indians — dis- 
avowed all  hostile  intentions  towards 
the  United  States  and  denied  that 
he  or  those  under  his  control  had 
committed  any  aggressions  upon 
the  whites.  His  manner,  when 
speaking,  was  animated,  fluent  and 
rapid,  and  made  a  strong  impression 
upon  those  present.  The  council 
terminated.  In  the  course  of  it  the 
two  hostile  parties  became  recon- 
ciled to  each  other,  and  quiet  was 
restored  to  the  frontier. — [Drake's 
Tecumseh. 


MADISON. 

Some  incidents  of  pioneer  life  in 
the  township  of  Madison,  Lake  Co., 
are  told  by  one  of  the  old  settlers, 
A.  S.  Turney,  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Painesville  Advertiser.  There 
are  only  three  persons  now  living 
there  who  have  been  in  the  township 
over  sixty  years,  viz  :  Phineas  Mixer, 
his  sister,  now  Widow  Whipple,  and 
Mr.  Turner.  He  says:  My  father 
started  from  Connecticut  November 
Tth,  1809,  from  the  town  of  Reading, 
Fairfield  county,  with  his  family  of 
six  children,  the  eldest  being  already 
here,  coming  out  the  spring  before, 
and  arrived  here  on  the  30th  of  De- 
cember, 1808,  after  a  long  and  tedious 
journey  of  fifty-three  days.  When 
we  arrived  we  made  the  tenth  family 
in  the  town.  The  families  on  the 
east  line  of  the  town  were  those  of 
Joel  Harper,  Benjamin  Tappan,  Hol- 
land Ellis,  Phineas  Mixer,  James  T. 
Andrews  and  Amasa  Hill.  In  the 
south  part  of  the  town,  near  the 
river,  were  Archy  Harper,  Thomas 
Montgomery,  and  on  the  west,  James 
Miller,  Asa  Turner,  my  father.    He- 
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siding  nearest  the  center  of  the 
town,  his  house  was  used  for  relig- 
ious and  political  meetings  ;  none  of 
them  were  very  aristocratic,  they 
lived  in  thier  log  houses  with  stick 
chimneys  large  enough  to  admit 
light  to*^  enable  the  women  to  do 
their  sewing  and  for  the  smoke  to 
escape  up  chimney,  or  at  least  a 
portion  of  it.  Our  living  was  not  of 
the  finest,  although  we  had  wild  tur- 
key, bear  and  raccoon,  yet  we  had  to 
catch  them  before  we  ate  them,  so 
that  at  times  our  tables  would  not 
groan  with  their  burden  of  good 
things,  but  oftener  the  groaning 
would  come  from  those  that  sur- 
rounded it  on  account  of  the  scanty 
supplies.  Sometimes  we  spent  a 
day  fishing  in  Grand  River.  There 
were  no  dams  to  obstruct  the  free 
passage  of  fish.  Our  method  of  cap- 
turing them  was  to  build  a  stone 
dam  across  the  river  in  the  shape  of 
a  V,  with  apex  down  the  stream;  at 
tJie  lower  end  we  made  a  crib  of 
poles  ;  then  we  would  go  half  a  mile 
up  stream,  stretch  a  grape  vine 
across  the  river,  tie  it  full  of  bi:ush, 
and  with  three  or  four  men  at  each 
end  on  the  shore  pull  it  down  stream 
to  our  fish  basket  and  drive  them  in. 
When  we  turned  out  in  this  way  w^e 
had  rare  sport.  By  repeating  the 
process  we  would  frequently  get  a 
fine  quantity  of  fish.  We  had  rare 
sport  in  dividing  the  fish  among  the 
company.  Afterward  each  man 
would  go  in  his  turn  in  the  morning, 
and  what  fish  had  strayed  into  the 
basket  were  his. 

Notwithstanding  w^e  had  to  suffer 
many  privations,  we  went  to  work 
with  a  will  and  cleared  away  a  dense 
forest  and  began  to  plant  corn  and 
sow  wheat.    Sometimes  we  burned 


the  brush  and  planted  the  corn 
among  the  logs  until  w^e  had  time  to 
clear  them  off.  If  we  had  the  tim- 
ber now,  we  then  labored  so  hard  to 
burn,  it  would  be  worth  more  than 
the  land  is  now.  The  best  land  was 
wanted  for  cultivation,  and  the  best 
timber  grew^  on  that,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  necessity  it  should  be  cut 
down  and  burnt,  as  there  was  no 
market  for  it.  Land  at  that  time  was 
w^orth  three  dollars  per  acre.  The 
entire  corporation  of  Madison  could 
at  that  time  have  been  bought  at 
two  dollars  per  acre. 

Things  began  to  assume  a  more 
pleasing  aspect  from  and  after  March 
1811.  From  that  date  to  March 
1812, 192  wagons  and  15  sleigh  loads 
of  movers  j)assed  our  house.  Sev- 
eral of  the  number  settled  in  Madi- 
son. 

A  circumstance  occurred  in  the 
fall  of  1811,  Oct,  19,  which  gave  us 
much  alarm.  In  the  adjoining  town 
east,  a  son  of  Aaron  Wheeler  went 
out  in  the  morning  to  gather  chest- 
nuts and  got  lost  in  the  woods.  All 
turned  out  to  look  for  the  lost  boy 
Charles.  Toward  night  a  violent 
storm  of  wind  and  rain  arose,  blow- 
ing down  trees  in  all  directions,  but 
the  search  was  continued  all  night 
and  the  day  following  and  also  the 
succeeding  night  and  following 
morning.  About  two  hours  after 
sunrise,  Charles  was  found  so  be- 
numbed with  cold  he  could  not  walk 
or  scarcely  speak  intelligibly,  with- 
out coat  or  hat,  shoes  or  stockings, 
and  as  thoroughly  wet  as  though  he 
had  been  in  the  river.  With  good 
nursing  he  was  all  right  again  in  a 
few  days,  and  I  think  is  alive  in  ou^ 
of  the  western  states. 
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HISTORICAK 


INTERESTING  LETTEIl  FROM  EX-GOVERNOR  MORDEOAT  BARTLEY. 


The  venerable  ex-Governor  Mor- 
decai  Bartley,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
now  in  his  87th  year,  has  sent  the 
following  communication  to  the 
Western  Reserve  Historical  Society 
of  Cleveland,  of  whicli  Society  he 
was  recently  chosen  an  honorable 
member.  We  are  pleased  to  learn 
that  Gov.  Bartley  is  enjoying  re- 
markable good  health  lor  a  man  of 
his  years,  and  is  as  active  as  most  of 
men  at  70 : 

Mansfield,  Nov.  18,  J  869. 

To  the  Western  Reserve   Historical 

Society  : 

A  residence  of  over  halt  a  century 
in  Northern  Ohio,  has  given  me  op- 
portunities of  witnessing  and  partici- 
pating in  the  early  history  and  con- 
dition of  this  section  of  the  State, 
and  of  marking  its  rapid  progress 
and  advance  during  that  period  of 
time. 

The  early  settlers  were  patient, 
but  enterprising.  Thej^  of  course 
labored  under  many  trials  and  dis- 
advantages which  are  not  incident  to 
early  settlements  of  new  States  and 
Territories  at  the  present  day,  be- 
cause tlie  intercommunication  now- 
a  days  is  greatly  facilitated  by  steam 
on  railroads,  navigable  rivers  and 
canals ;  and  the  benefits  of  civiliza- 
tion, education,  science  and  arts,  are 
more  rapidly  carried  of  late  years 
into  new  Territories  than  in  former 
years. 

For  manv  years  roads  were  a  mat- 
ter of  serious  want,  which  subjected 


the  growing  population  to  serious 
discomforts.  The  communications 
with  available  markets  were  carried 
onl}^  by  teams,  over  mud  roads  and 
at  distant  points. 

Up  to  1823  a  few  incipient  harbors 
had  been  opened  along  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  to  those  points  our 
farmers  and  merchants  within  a  ra- 
dius of  75  to  100  miles  interior  (as  far 
south  as  the  National  Turnpike 
Road)  had  to  transport  their  produce 
for  sale  by  wagons,  and  bring  return 
wagon  loads  of  goods  and  merchan 
dise.  This  long  wagon  transporta- 
tion greatly  decreased  the  home  val- 
ue of  their  j^roducts,  and  increased 
the  price  of  articles  of  merchandise 
and  consumption.  Wheat,  which 
would  sell  at  a  port  on  Lake  Erie  at 
GO  to  70  cents  per  bushel,  would 
generally  cost  from  25  to  30  cents 
per  bushel  to  transport  it  by  wagons 
to  that  port,  leaving  but  25  to  40 
cents  per  bushel  as  the  home  value 
of  it. 

We  can  remember  the  time  when 
merchandise  was  regularly  wagoned 
from  Baltimore  and  Fhiladelphia 
over  the  Alleghany  mountains,  in 
Pennsylvania,  by  six  and  eight  horse 
teams,  at  a  cost  to  our  merchants  of 
110  per  100  pounds. 

The  completion  of  the  Erie  canal 
through  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
the  construction  of  the  great  Ohio 
canal  (bisecting  our  State  i'rom 
Cleveland  to  Portsmouth)  partially 
relieved  our  population  from  some 
of  these  disadvantages.     Facilities 
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which  we  then  thought  very  fine, 
were  opened,  and  success  by  canal 
to  northern,  eastern,  and  southern 
markets  was  then  offered. 

Cotemporary  with  the  construc- 
tion of  canals,  from  1823  to  1830, 
the  people  of  iSforthern  Ohio  exerted 
themselves  in  behalf  of  the  com- 
mercial interests  on  Lake  Erie. 
Through  their  Representatives  in 
Congress,  appropriations  were  re- 
peatedly secured  from  the  General 
Government,  to  open  and  improve 
a  number  of  harbors  between  Erie 
and  Toledo.  The  Thirteenth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Ohio  at  that 
time  embraced  the  seven  large 
counties  of  Cuyahoga,  Lorain,  Me- 
dina, Huron,  Seneca,  Sandusky  and 
Kichland,  and  the  several  members 
of  Congress  from  Ohio  in  those 
years  (all  of  whom  I  believe  are 
now  deceased,  save  the  one  who 
holds  this  pen)  were  enlisted,  and 
willingly  co-operated  with  the  Kep- 
resentative  of  the  Thirteenth  Dis- 
trict in  this  enterprise. 

The  opening  and  enlargement  of 
these  various  harbors  served  to  aug- 
ment the  floating  facilities  on  the 
lakes.  Sailing  and  steam  vessels 
multiplied;  trade  with  the  upper 
lake  country  was  engaged  in,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  products  of 
Northern  Ohio  farms  and  w^orkshops 
was  carried  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  new  settlements  of  Michigan 
and  of  the  new  States  bordering  on 
the  northern  lakes. 

^Northern  Ohio  during  these  years 
increased  rapidly  in  population,  and 
we  thought  then  that  the  advance 
from  mud  roads  and  corduroy 
bridges  to  canal  navigation,  was 
something  to  be  proud  of.  Journeys 
and  pleasure  excursions  were  then 
made  in  canal  palaces,  at  the  rate  of 
four  miles  per  hour — and  canal 
freights  were  transported  at  the  slow 
speed  of  25  and  30  miles  in  24  hours. 
Stage  coaches  on  most  of  our  public 
highways,  seemed  to  be  the  success- 
14 


ful  rivals  of  canal  travel,  and  our 
merchants  were  fortunate  if  they 
accomplished  their  annual  visit  to 
Eastern  cities  after  merchandise,  in 
less  than  three  weeks,  and  the  re- 
ceipt at  their  stores,  of  their  Eastern 
purchases  in  less  than  six  weeks 
from  the  time  of  leaving  home. 

A  journey  by  stage  coach  from 
Cleveland  to  Columbus  during  win- 
ter or  spring,  ordinarily  occupied 
three  or  four  days,  (or  as  many  days 
by  stage  coach'  then,  as  hours  by 
railroad  no9v),  and  the  passengers 
were  fortunate  if  they  made  the 
journey  without  having  to  work  their 
way,  by  often  carrying  a  rail  and 
lifting  the  coach  out  of  deep  ruts 
and  mud  holes. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  the 
era  of  railroads  and  telegraphs  has 
succeeded,  or  rather  has  almost  sup- 
erceded the  use  of  canals  in  Ohio, 
and  the  descendants  of  those  early 
settlers  above  referred  to  have  been 
richly  enjoying  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  railroad  convey- 
ances, which  their  fathers  were  de- 
prived of. 

About  181-3,  railroads  began  to  l)e 
constructed  in  Northern  Ohio,  and 
open  up  communication  with  Lake 
Erie.  Since  that  year  line  after  line 
and  railroad  after  railroad  has  been 
completed,  until  at  this  date  the  ter- 
ritory known  as  Northern  Ohio 
(North  of  the  National  Turnpike 
Road),  alone  is  permeated  and  tra- 
versed by  over  two  thousand  miles 
of  laid  track.  Some  of  these  roads, 
connecting  as  they  do  with  continu- 
ous trunk  lines,  stretching  across  the 
continent  from  ocean  to  ocean,  be- 
come national  in  their  character  and 
importance,  and  have  combined  to 
stimulate  and  augment  the  popula 
tion,  the  thrift,  the  enterprise  and 
power  of  Northern  Ohio,  and  of 
our  State  at  large. 

These  vast  railroad  improvements, 
together  with  the  power  of  elec- 
tricity   brought    upon  the  telegraph 
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wires,  have  served  almost  to  annihi- 
late space  and  distance,  and  strike 
the  mind  with  wonder  and  aston- 
ishment when  w^e  contrast  the  pres- 
ent status  of  our  beautiful  country 
with  what  it  was  half  a  century 
ago.  Then,  by  slow  conveyance 
over  bad  roads,  or  by  tardy  canal  it 
required  weeks  to  make  a  journey 
of  a  few  hundred  miles,  or  even  to 
write  to  and  receive  an  answer  from 
distant  parties  by  mail.  Now  an  ex- 
cursion of  three  or  four  thousand 
miles  by  rail  is  the  work  of  a  very 
few  days  ;  and  by  telegraph  we  can 
communicate  with  friends  four  thou- 
sand miles  asunder  in  a  few  minutes, 
through  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

Had  the  history  of  this  country 
been  anticipated  seventy  years  ago, 
and  the  pen  of  prophecy  had  then 
recited  to  the  people  of  Europe  what 
would  occur,  as  it  has  occurred,  in 
these  improvements,  they  would 
have  regarded  it  as  fabulous.  Even 
now,  when  it  is  seen  by  the  eyes  of 
men,  it  bears  the  charm  of  romance. 

Our  country  is  beautiful !  It  is 
beautified  by  mountains  and  valleys, 
by  noble  lakes  and  navigable  rivers, 
which  surpass  all  others  in  the  world. 
Nature  has  indeed  done  much  for 
us,  and  under  our  Constitution,  since 
1787,  we  have  grown  and  developed 
from  thirteen  feeble  States  and  three 
millions  of  population  to  thirty-six 
States  and  eight  large  territories, 
with  a  population  of  forty  millions. 

Who  can  predict  our  destiny  as  a 
nation  under  a  wise  and  fostering 
government? 

Our  domain  is  immense  in  extent. 
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It  is  thought  to  be  capable  of  sup- 
porting five  hundred  millions  of  hu- 
man population,  and  at  the  same 
time  lurnish  large  supplies  to  fore- 
ign countries,  which  is  more  than 
any  other  nation  on  the  earth  can 
boast  of.  China  claims  a  population 
of  365  millions,  but  their  mode  of 
taking  the  census  is  very  imperfect, 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  China 
contains  300  millions  of  inhabitants. 

A  late  English  writer  giving  the 
present  state  of  Europe,  informs  us 
that  every  square  mile  in  England 
supports  three  hundred  and  twenty 
persons.  The  population  of  France 
and  Prussia  is  about  in  the  same  ra- 
tio, but  in  East  Flanders  each  square 
mile  supports  550  persons — whicli 
(at  640  acres  to  the  square  mile) 
shows  that  each  individual  is  sup- 
ported by  one  acre  and  a  fraction  of 
ground.  There  Agriculture  is  near 
er  perfection  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  With  these  facts  and 
data  in  view,  who  can  predict  our 
destiny  ? 

For  the  rich  inheritance  and  these 
manifold  benefits  the  American  peo- 
ple have  great  reason,  on  this,  our 
National  Thanksgiving  Day,  to  feel 
and  to  express  great  gratitude.  May 
the  Flag  of  our  Union,  the  emblem 
of  Liberty,  be  recognized  and  re 
spected  in  every  State  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  may  gen- 
tle and  peaceful  zephyrs  float  over 
every  inch  of  our  territory  until  the 
archangel  shall  sound  his  last  trump, 
and  until  the  "wreck  of  matter  and 
the  crush  of  worlds," 

M.  Bartley. 
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FIRST  PUBLIC  LIBRARY   IN  THE  NORTH-WESTERN 

TERRITORY. 


At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Histori- 
cal and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Ohio,  Robert  Clarke,  through  the 
Secretary,  submitted  the  following 
remarks  on  the 

FIRST  PUBLIC   LIBRARY    IN   THE    NORTH 
WESTERN   TERRITORY. 

It  has  for  many  years  and  by  many 
persons  been  claimed  that  the  library 
formed  at  Ames,  in  the  county  of 
Athens,  Ohio,  in  1804,  was  the  first 
public  library  established  in  the 
territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio. 
There  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a 
charm  in  the  soubriquet  "Coonskin 
Library,"  by  Avhich  it  has  become 
widely  known  in  later  times.  Ora- 
tors, at  anniversary  celebrations  and 
pioneer  meetings,  have  dwelt  with 
pleasure  and  pride  upon  what  they 
accepted  as  a  fact,  that  the  first 
libraiy  in  the  Territory  was  pur- 
chased with  coon  skins  contributed 
by  the  pioneers  of  Ames  and  its 
neighborhood. 

In  1845,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Washington  County  School  Associa- 
tion, the  venerable  Judge  Cutler  de- 
scribed the  formation  of  this  library 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  pioneer 
glorying  in  the  privations  and  pleas- 
ures of  the  olden  time.  His  remarks 
will  be  found  in  Cist's  Miscellany, 
vol.  2,  page  19.  I  do  not  quote  them 
here,  as  I  think  Mr.  Walker,  in  his 
recently  published  History  of 
Athens  County,  has  given  a  more 
accurate  account  of  it.  He,  too, 
makes  the  claim   above  mentioned. 


His  version  covers  several  pages, 
but  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follow^s  : 
"In  1803  the  inhabitants  of  Ames 
assembled  in  public  meeting  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  roads,  which, 
having  been  disposed  of,  the  intel- 
lectual wants  of  the  settlement  be- 
came a  topic  for  discussion.  They 
were  entirely  isolated  and  remote 
from  established  schools  and  libra- 
ries, and  felt  keenly  the  necessity  of 
providing  some  means  for  their  own 
and  their  children's  mental  improve- 
ment. The  establishment  of  a  libra- 
ry was  suggested,  and  all  agreed  that 
this  was  the  readiest  way  to  meet 
the  case."  Money,  however,  was 
scarce  ;  w^hat  little  was  in  circulation 
among  them,  was  obtained  mostly 
from  the  sale  of  furs  to  the  agent  of 
John  Jacob  Astor  and  others,  who 
occasionally  visited  the  settlements 
of  the  Ohio  Company.  The  transac- 
tions of  the  little  community  were 
carried  on  almost  entirely  by  barter 
and  exchange. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  however, 
the  subscription  paper  was  liberally 
signed,  and  the  necessary  funds  were 
raised.  Mr.  Walker,  in  noticing  the 
fanciful  accounts  which  have  been 
given  of  the  origin  of  the  library, 
says :  "Some  hunting  adventures 
supposed  to  have  occurred  in  the 
pursuit  of  skins  are  given,  and  the 
founders  of  the  library  appear  rather 
in  the  light  of  literary  Nimrods,  with 
whom  the  chase  was  an  intellectual 
pastime,  and  every  crack  of  whose 
rifles   brought  down    a    volume    ot 
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poems  or  histoid ."  The  money  was 
doubtless  obtained  by  the  sale  of 
furs  and  skins  of  coon,  deer,  "bar" 
and  other  "varmints,"  as  well  as 
hemp,  grain  and  other  available  ar- 
ticles. 

The  stock  was  divided  into  shares 
of  |2  50  each.  Mr.  Walker  gives  a 
list  of  the  principal  stockholders  (p. 
270).  Few  took  more  than  one 
share.  The  fund  thus  collected  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Esquire  Sam- 
uel Brown,  wJio  Avas  about  making  a 
business  trip  to  Boston,  where  he, 
with  the  assistance  of  Rev.  Thad- 
deus  M.  Harris  and  Dr.  Manasseh 
Cutler,  selected  and  purchased  the 
books,  a  partial  list  of  which  Mr. 
Walker  gives  (p.  371).  On  the  2d 
day  of  February,  1804,  the  stock- 
holders met  and  adopted  "rules  and 
regulations,"  and  the  library  went 
immediately  into  operation.  It  was 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
"Western  Library  Association,"  by 
an  act  passed  February  19,  1810. 

I  grant  all  lionor  to  the  worthy 
pioneers  of  Athens  county,  for  thus 
early  providing  for  the  intellectual 
wants  of  their  settlement,  but  I  pro- 
pose to  show  that  they  cannot  claim 
"the  honor  of  having  given  birth  to 
the  first  library  created  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  the  Northwest."  That  honor 
belongs  to  the  s'ster  settlement  at 
Cincinnati. 

In  February,  1802,  two  years  pre- 
vious to  the  establishment  of  the 
library  at  Ames,  the  citizens  of  this 
thriving  little  town,  iiitluenced  by 
the  same  desire  lor  mutual  improve- 
ment, met  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  establishment  of  a  libra- 
ry. A  subscription  paper  was  drawn 
up,  and  was  soon  tilled  with  well 
known  names.  This  original  paper 
now  lies  before  me,  and  as  it  has 
never,  so  lar  as  I  know^,  appeared  in 
print,  I  here  copy  it  entire  : 

"CINCINNATI     LIBRARY. 

"At  a  meeting  held  on  Saturday 


evening,  13th  instant,  at  Mr.  Yeat- 
man's  tavern,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  establishment  of  a  pub- 
lic library  in  the  town  of  Cincinnati. 
Messrs.  Jacob  Burnet,  Martin  Baum 
and  Lewis  Kerr,  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  open  a  subscription 
for  carrying  the  above  object  into 
eifect. 

"The  committee  therefore  respect- 
fully submit  the  following  form  to 
the  public  for  subscription  : 

"We,  the  subscribers,  being  de- 
sirous of  establishing  a  public  library 
in  the  town  of  Cincinnati,  agree  to 
take  as  many  shares  in  the  stock  of 
such  an  institution  as  are  annexed  to 
our  names  respectively,  and  pay  for 
the  same  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars 
for  each  share. 

"  'Cincinnati,  Feb.  15th,  1802. 

"'Arthur  St.  Clair,  two;  Peyton 
Short,  two ;  Cornelius  R.  Sedan,  two  ; 
Samuel  C.  Vance,  two ;  James 
Walker,  one ;  S.  S.  Kerr,  two  ;  James 
Findlay,  two  ;  Jeremiah  Hunt,  two  ; 
Griffin  Yeatman,  one ;  Martin  Baum, 
two  ;  C.  Killgore,  one  ;  P.  P.  Stuart, 
one;  W.  Stanley,  one  ;  Jacob  White, 
two  ;  Patrick  Dicke^^,  one  ;  C.  Avery, 
one;  Jacob  Burnet,  one;  Jonathan 
Smith  Findlay,  one  ;  William  Ruffin, 
one ;  Joseph  Prince,  one  ;  David  E. 
Wade,  one  ;  Isaac  Van  Huys,  one  ; 
Joel  Williams,  one.' " 

In  all  thirty-four  shares,  making 
$5340.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
great  scarcity  of  money  at  the  time, 
this  was  an  exceedingly  liberal  sub- 
scription, and  must  have  secured  for 
them  quite  a  respectable  library. 
In  a  note  on  the  back  of  the  sub- 
scription list  it  is  stated  that  the 
library  went  into  operation  March 
6, 1802.    L.  Kerr  was  chosen  librarian. 

Of  the  fate  of  this  library  I  can 
find  no  trace.  It  may  have  formed 
the  base  of  the  "Circulating  Library 
Society  of  Cincinnati,"  which  was 
established  in  1814.  (See  Drake's 
Picture  of  Cincinnati  in  1815,  page 
160.) 
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OUR  OLD  NEW  ENGLAND  HOMES. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Historic  Geological  Society 
held  at  Boston,  Thomas  0.  Amory, 
Esq.,  read  an  extended  and  exceed- 
ingly interesting  paper  on  "Our  Old 
New  England  Homes."  He  began 
by  referring  to  the  importance  of 
rescuing  from  oblivion  whatever 
might  serve  to  illustrate  the  modes 
of  life  of  past  generations,  their  cus- 
toms and  habits.  The  tooth  of  time 
and  the  march  of  improvement  w^ere 
making  such  sad  havoc  with  our 
ancient  edifices  that  it  had  become  a 
paramount  obligation  with  antiqua- 
rian societies  to  make  their  special 
study.  When  we  bore  in  mind  how 
few  monuments  remained  of  the  first 
century  after  the  settlement,  how 
many  of  later  datewe  had  known  that 
no  longer  existed,  how  many  still 
were  left  with  precious  memories  of 
historic  interest  clustering  around 
them  soon  to  pass  away  and  leave 
no  trace  behind  them,  not  only  the 
duty,  but  the  wisdom  of  collecting 
and  recording  Avhile- it  was  not  yet 
time  what  those  who  followed  us 
might  be  glad  to  know  of  them  w^as 
too  obvious  for  dispute. 

The  circumstances  under  which 
our  early  settlements  were  founded 
were  not  propitious  to  large  and 
stately  structures;  what  would  keep 
out  the  weather  and  the  savage  was 
all  the  shelter  that  could  be  attempt- 
ed. The  Puritans  were  more  favored 
than  the  colonists  of  Plymouth;  pio- 
neers had  been  sent  to  make  prep- 
arations for  Winthrop  and  his  asso- 
ciates ;  survivors  from  former  expe- 
ditions   were    there    to    bid    them 


welcome.  After  referring  to  the 
many  hardships  the  Pilgrims  had  to 
undergo  during  their  first  winter  in 
this  country,  Mr.  Amory  spoke  of  the 
buildings  which  they  had  erected. 
Of  their  private  dwellings,  arranged 
on  either  side  of  Leyden  street,  in 
Plymouth,  no  particular  description 
was  given  by  the  early  historians, 
but  all  their  buildings  were  con- 
structed of  logs,  filled  in  with  sticks 
and  clay.  The  chimneys  were  of 
wood  plastered  with  clay,  oiled  pa- 
per instead  of  glass,  serving  for  win- 
dow's, to  let  in  the  light  and  keej)  out 
the  weather.  A  year  after  their 
landing  there  were  but  seven  private 
and  four  public  buildings  in  Ply- 
mouth. As  the  town  grew  in  wealth 
and  population,  houses  larger  and 
more  commodious  took  the  places 
of  those  that  were  first  erected,  but 
at  this  day  hardly  a  trace  remained 
of  any  building  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  Winslow  House,  near 
the  landing,  as  well  as  that  at  Marsh- 
field,  on  the  Webster  estate,  was 
evidently  ot  later  date.  The  narra- 
tives of  Winslow  and  Bradford  af- 
forded us  what  light  we  had  as  to  the 
abodes  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  to 
these  Mr.  Amory  referred.  Many 
years  before  the  settlement  at  Ply- 
mouth these  shores  had  been  the 
resort  of  fishermen  from  the  old 
world,  who  occasionally  landed  and 
took  up  their  abode  here.  For  the 
accommodation  of  the  passen- 
gers of  the  Arabella,  and 
other  vessels  that  bore  her  company 
a  building  had  been  constructed  on 
what    is    now     Charleston    square, 
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known  as  the  Great  House,  when  in 
September,  1630,  the  colonists,  being 
tempted  by  the  copious   springs   of 
water,  and  invited  by  Blackstone, 
then  the  only  inhabitant,  took  pos- 
session of  this  peninsula.    The  frame 
of  Winthrop's  house   was   brought 
over  and  i)laced   near  one   of  the 
springs,  to  which  Spring  lane  was 
(he  path,  opposite  the  foot  of  School 
street.    The  plot  upon  which  it  stood 
was  about  an  acre  in  extent,  embra- 
cing the  site  of  the  old  South  Church. 
The      house       faced      south,      to- 
ward what  was   called   the   Green, 
which,  lined   with  a  row   of  syca- 
mores,   formed    the    garden.     This 
house  was  long  the  center  of  social 
and  political  life  in  the  colony.  When 
Winthrop,  owing  to  the  faithlessness 
of   his  agent  in  England,  fell  into 
embarrassments,  he   conveyed  the 
estate,  in  1643,  to  his  son  Stephen, 
and  after  his  death  it  passed  to  John 
Norton,  pastor  of  the  First  Church. 
Under  his  will  it  was  conveyed  by 
his  widow  to  the  Third  or  old  South 
Church,  which  was  erected  in  1668 
on  the  south  part  of  the  lot,the  house 
serving  for  the   parsonage.      Here 
Thatcher,  Willard,  Sewall,  Pember- 
ton  and  Prince  may  have  resided. 
The  Winthrop  mansion  stood  while 
the  colonial  and  provisional  govern- 
ment lasted.    During  the  seige  of 
1775  and  1776  British  troops  appro- 
priated the  church  fo-r  riding  school; 
the  house  was  pulled  down  and  its 
material  used  for  fuel.     About  the 
same    time    the    Great    House    at 
Charlestown   was    successively  im- 
proved as  a  place  of  public  worship, 
and  as  Ling^s  tavern  was  burned  by 
the   British  in  the  conflagration  of 
Charlestown  on  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  Banker  Hill.    This  had  probably 
been  extended  and  altered  so  as  to 
lose  all  trace  of  its  original  charac- 
ter;   but  Winthrop's  house,  if  en- 
larged and  improved  during  the  nine- 
teen years  he  lived  there,  might  well 
have  retained  for  the  hundred  and 


twenty-five  years  of  its  subsequent 
existence  much  of  the  same  appear- 
ance and  arrangement  as  when  he 
made  it  his  abode.  What  manner  of 
house  it  was,  except  that  it  was  two 
stories  in  height,  and  of  w^ood,  had 
passed  out  of  mind.  It  probably 
possessed  one  apartment  of  fair 
proportions,  for  Winthrop  mentions 
as  such  a"  big  hall;  that  it  was  plain 
might  be  conjectured  from  his  re- 
proach to  Cudley,  for  adorning  his 
house  at  Cambridge  with  wainscot, 
setting  a  bad  example  to  the  rest. 
Thatitwas  spacious  might  be  inferred 
from  the  number  of  his  famil}^  and 
dependent  inmates  under  its  roof; 
and  it  was  doubtless  less  convenient 
and  in  good  taste.  But  hardly  a  re- 
cord or  tradition  of  its  structure  or 
disposition  was  known  to  exist.  The 
Bible  used  by  Winthrop  was  still 
preserved,  also  his  portrait,  the  ai- 
grette that  fastened  his  plume,  and 
his  memorable  journal,  but  not  an 
article  known  to  have  formed  a  part 
of  the  furniture  of  the  house. 

Besides  his  principal  abode,  Win- 
throj)  had  another  in  what  is  now 
Somerville,  where  his  farm  of  twelve 
hundred  acres  was  situated.  He 
also  had  another  summer  retreat  at 
Governor's  Island.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  other  houses  erected  within 
the  first  few  years  of  the  settlement 
equaling,  if  not  surpassing  in  dimen- 
sions and  accommodations,  that  of 
Winthrop.  Mason  Hall,  near  Ports- 
mouth, built  in  1623,  tiie  Great 
House  in  the  town,  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  the  first  President,  John 
Cutts,  and  also  by  his  brother;  Endi- 
cott's  house  at  Salem,  and  many 
more,  were  known  to  have  been 
substantial  structures.  That  where 
Sir  Henry  Vane  resided,  when  Gov- 
ernor in  1636,  was  not  far  from  the 
line  of  Tremont  street,  near  the  en- 
trance to  Pemberton  square.  It  was 
of  wood,  and  had  been  standing 
within  the  memory  of  many  now 
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living,  with  several   of  its  windows 
latticed. 

For  the  most  part  the  dwellings  at 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  were  like 
those  at  Plymouth,  or  what  were 
now  met  with  occupied  by  pioneers 
on  our  own  border  settlement,  built 
either  of  mud  or  clay,  or  of  hewn 
logs,  squared  with  an  axe,  notched 
at  the  ends  to  fasten  them  together, 
covered  with  poles  orrafters,through 
which  the  thatch  that  formed  the 
roof  was  exposed  to  view  from  be- 
neath. The  chimneys  were  of  rough 
stone  set  in  clay,  the  upper  jjortion 
often  composed  of  wooden  strcks 
placed  criss-cross,  plastered  with  clay 
within  and  without.  The  fire-i)laces 
were  large,  and  the  big  bolts  which 
served  as  cranes  to  suspend  kettles 
over  the  fire,  were  of  oak.  These 
houses  consisted  generally  of  a  sin- 
gle apartment,  about  twenty  feet 
square,  used  for  every  domestic  pur- 
pose. The  roofs  were  of  shingles  or 
boards,  in  most  cases,  as  what  straw 
they  had  could  be  used  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  in  thatches,  and  the 
laws  of  Plymouth  early  i)rohibited 
the  use  of  thatch  on  account  of  its 
combustible  qualities.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  the  log  huts 
were  put  to  baser  uses,  and  frame 
buildings  substituted,  of  two  stories 
in  front  with  the  back  roof  sloping 
to  one  story  in  the  rear.  Circum- 
stances permitting,  they  faced  south 
invariably.  The  frames  were  of  oak 
and  often  the  planking  and  boards, 
which  accounts  for  so  many  being- 
still  in  existence.  Limestone  not 
being  found  in  this  neighborhood, 
pounded  clam  shells  mixed  with  clay 
served  as  mortar.  Many  houses 
were  filled  in  with  crick  laid  with 
clay,  whence  the  outer  sheathing 
derived  their  name  of  clayboard. 
Along  shore  seaweed  dried  was  often 
used  for  the  filling.  Chimneys  built 
of  stone  or  brick  were  usually  in  the 
center  of  the  building.  These  were 
laid  in  clay,  the  upper  part  occasion- 


all}^  being  of  plastered  wood.  They 
opened  in  huge  fire-places  on  either 
side  of  the  entrance,  and  into  the 
kitchen.  The  general  room  of  the 
family  was  long  and  spacious,  light- 
ed on  two  sides,  the  other  opening 
into  the  leanto  or  shed.  The  hearths 
were  of  ample  dimensions,  affording 
space  within  the  capacious  ingles 
for  a  seat,  from  which  the  sky  could 
be  seen.  In  a  chimney  at  Ipswich, 
which  was  in  the  outer  wall,  a  pane 
of  glass  was  fixed  for  a  lookout.  The 
kitchen  chimney  also  served  for 
smoking  ham,  which  was  a  main  de- 
pendence for  food,  both  in  the  win- 
ter and  summer.  The  barns  and 
outbuildings  were  in  close  proximity 
to  the  house,  for  the  winter  snows 
were  deep,  and  predatory  Indians 
and  savage  beasts  a  constant  dread. 
Considering  that  saw  mills  had  not 
been  introduced,  it  is  rather  remark- 
able that  the  old  houses  are  found  to 
be  so  well  constructed.  It  is  great- 
ly to  be  regretted  that  so  few  speci- 
mens of  the  carpenters'  tools  have 
been  handed  down,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  soon,  in  this  country,  we 
shall  have  a  Hotel  de  Clugney  to 
transmit  the  modes  and  appliances 
of  work  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. Houses  of  this  period  and  of- 
tener  later,  after  Philip's  war,  when 
of  wood,  had  their  second  floors  pro- 
jecting about  a  foot  for  warmth  and 
to  keep  the  wet  from  the  lower 
floor,  or  that  the  occupants,  if  mo- 
lested, might,  through  openings 
made  for  that  purpose,  fire  or  pour 
hot  w^ater  down  upon  their  assail- 
ants. On  farms,  or  on  places  ex- 
posed to  incursions,  garrison  houses 
were  constructed  of  logs  or  stone  for 
defense,  in  which  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  gathered  upon  alarm. 
These  strongholds  were  often  erect- 
ed at  public  charge,  often  by  some 
wealthy  planter,  wlio  had  received 
encouragement  and  aid  from  his 
neighbors  or  the  town  for  fitting  his 
house  for  a  refuge  impregnable   to 
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attack.  One  of  these  houses  still 
remains  in  Newbury,  built  by  Benj. 
Pierce,  ancestor  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Ainory  gave   interesting  de- 
scriptions  of  Governor  Craddock's 


house  at  Medford,  the  Coffin  House 
at  Newburyport,  the  Collins  House, 
the  Hancock  House,  and  several 
other  ancient  and  curious  edifices  of 
a  similar  character. 


THE  LAST  OF  PERRY'S  MEN. 

The  Erie  Dispatch  has  the  follow- 
ing short  account  of  "  Ben"  Flem- 
ing, the  last  of  Perry's  men.  Fleming 
died  on  the  8th  and  was  duly  hon- 
ored last  week  as  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  battle  ot  Lake  Erie : 

"Benjamin  Fleming,  "the  last  of 
Perry's  men,"  whose  obsequies  were 
worthily  solemnized  at  Erie,  Pa.,  on 
Wednesday,  was  born  at  Lewiston, 
Delaware,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1789. 
He  first  entered  the  merchant  ser- 
vice, sailing  the  coasting  trade,  and 
ai  times  in  the  Delaware  pilot  boats. 
In  1811  he  enlisted  in  the  navy  as  a 
common  sailor  on  board  the  frigate 
Essext.  He  was  transferred  to  the 
John  Adams,  in  the  summer  of  1812, 
and  while  his  vessel  lay  in  New 
York  harbor,  he  responded  to  a  call 
for  volunteers  for  service  on  the 
Lakes.  With  a  draft  of  men  under 
Lieutenant  Sisson,  he  set  out  for 
Black  Rock,  near  Bulfalo.  Lieuten- 
ant J.  D.  Elliott,  who  was  at  that 
time  in  command  of  the  Navy  Yard 
at  Canjaquada's  Creek,  sent  out  a 
courier  to  Lieutenant  Sisson  to  has- 
ten the  march  of  the  party,  as  lie 
with  Captain  Towson  of  the  army, 
desired  their  assistance  in  cutting 
out  the  British  brigs,  Detroit  and 
Caledonia,  which  were  then  lying 
under  the  guns  of  Fort  Erie.  Flem- 
ing formed  one  of  the  party  which 
captured  them  on  the  night  of  Oct. 
8,  1812.  With  others  he  boarded  the 
Detroit;  but  that  vessel  grounding 
within  range  of  the  enemy's  fire,  she 


was  abandoned  and  burned.  With 
a  draft  of  men  under  sailing-master 
Dobbins,  Fleming  then  went  to  Erie, 
and.when  Perry's  fleet  was  fitted  out 
was  made  a  maintopman  in  the  Ni 
agara.  He  participated  in  the  fam- 
ous vicory  of  September  10,  1813, 
of  the  events  of  which  his  recoUec- 
tion  within  a  year  or  two  grew  some- 
what confused.  In  the  spring  of 
1814,  he  was  discharged  from  the 
service,  and  settled  in  Erie.  He 
married  there,  and  was  the  lather  of 
no  less  than  sixteen  children.  For 
many  years  his  principal  employ- 
ment was  fishing,  but  latterly  he  was 
almost  entirely  dependant  upon 
charity.  Some  twenty  years  ago, 
Capt.  Dobbins  secured  him  prize- 
money  for  the  capture  oi  the  British 
brigs  near  Fort  Erie. 


"THE  LAST  OF  PERRY'S  MEN." 

Eds.  Herald: — In  your  notice  of 
the  death  of  Benjamin  Fleming,  of 
Erie,  one  of  the  survivors  of  the 
battle  of  Lake  Erie,  you  spoke  of 
him  as  "  the  last  of  Perry's  meu." 
This  is  a  mistake  which  should  be 
corrected. 

There  are  yet  living,  as  far  as 
known,  four  men  who  participated  in 
the  memorable  conflict  of  Septem- 
ber 10th,  1813.  Their  names  are  as 
follows : 

Rowland  T.  Parker,  who  was  born 
in  Orange  county,  Virginia,  October 
17,  1775,  emigrated  t^  Kentucky  in 
1789,  now  resides  near  Maysville, 
Mason  count}^,  Kentucky. 
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— —  Manliatten,  the  last  survivor 
of  the  Niagara,  lives  near  Cincinnati, 
an  octogenarian. 

John  Norris,  born  in  1789,  is  now 
living  in  Petersburg,  Kentucky. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Taliaferro,  of  Cincinnati, 
born  January  16,  1795,  on  Mountain 
Run,  Orange  county,  Virginia.  The 
Doctor  was  only  eighteen  years  of 
age,  but  did  yeoman  service  in  the 
battle. 

1  am  not  certain   that   Lieutenant 


Thos.  Brownell,  of  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  has  paid  the  debt  of  nature. 
He  was  living  last  year,  but  it  seems 
as  though  I  have  read  somewhere  an 
account  of  his  decease.  He  was  a 
non-commissioned  officer  in  the  bat- 
tle; and  will  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  most  "  conspicuous"  old  vete- 
rans present  at  the  inaugeration  of 
the  Perry  statue.  A.  T.  G. 

Cleveland,  May  16. 


EARLY  TIMES  IN  MANSFIELD. 


We  cut  the  following  Irom  the  in- 
teresting proceedings  of  Richland 
County  Historical  Society's  last 
annual  meeting : 

STATEMENT   OF    M.   H.   GILKISON. 

In  answer  to  the  questions  pro- 
pounded to  the  Pioneers  of  Richland 
county,  1  state  that  my  name  is 
Mansfield  H.  Gilkison.  I  was  born 
on  the  lot  on  which  now  stands  the 
building  known  as  the  North  Ameri- 
can Hotel,  in  the  ye'ar  1811,  on  the 
2d  day  of  February,  and  being  the 
first  male  child  born  in  the  county 
so  far  as  known.  One  of  the  pro 
prietors  of  the  town  of  Mansfield, 
Gen.  James  Hedges,  requested  of 
my  parents  the  privilege  of  naming 
me,  which  was  granted.  He  there- 
upon named  me  Mansfield  H.  In 
the  year  1831,  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, I  was  married  to  Emeline 
Dukes  at  the  residence  of  General 
James  Hedges,  on  which  occasion  he 
presented  me  with  a  deed  for  a  town 
lot,  the  same  on  which  Elias  Trout- 
man  now  resides.  We  have  raised 
a  family  of  four  sons  and  three  dau^h- 
J5 


ters,  five  of  which  are  now  living. 
Two  of  my  sons  and  two  of  my 
daughters  are  married.  I  reside  on 
Lot  34  in  James  Hedges'  2d  addition 
to  the  town  of  Mansfield,  on  East 
Diamond  street,  in  said  town.  I  re- 
member the  names,  appearance  and 
occupation  of  a  great  many  of  the 
old  settlers  of  Richland  countj^ 
among  who  were  Judge  McClure, 
George  Coffin  berry,  John  Van  Horn, 
John  Wallace,  Samuel  Carrothers, 
Mordica  Bartley,  Winn  Winship,  Mr. 
Cotgrove,  James  Moore,  H.  H.  Wil- 
cox, James  Rowland,  Mr.  Welch,  Mr. 
Condon  and  many  others  whom  1 
will  not  name. 

John  Wallace,  when  he  first  came 
to  Mansfield,  erected  a  log  cabin  on 
the  lot  now  occupied  by  the  Sturges 
block  on  Main  street,  and  soon  alter 
moved  into  the  woods  and  cleared 
up  a  farm  known  as  the  Wallace 
of  Mansfield, 
a  ver}^  early 
the  old  Lam- 
moved 


farm,  two  miles  east 
Judge  McClure,  in 
day,  kept  a  tavern  at 
berton  corner.  He 
there  to  near  Leesville,  on  the  Whet- 
stone river  where  he  followed  the 


irom 
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pursuit  of  a  fafmer  until  he  died. 
He  was  a  very  small  man  in  stature, 
and  as  good  a  citizen  as  ever  lived 
in  the  county. 

James  Moore  was  one  of  the  first 
sheriffs  elected  in  the  county.  I  re- 
member a  little  anecdote  that  oc- 
curred during  his  official  career, 
which  I  will  relate :  Jimmy  was  in 
the  habit  of  occasionally  getting  a 
little  "tipsy"  and  one  day  during  a 
term  of  Court,  he  had  taken  one  or 
two  drams  too  much  and  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  con- 
ceived that  it  was  getting  dark.  He 
went  to  the  Court  room  and  lit  up 
the  candles  while  Court  was  in  ses- 
sion. The  Judge  asked  him  what  he 
was  doing  that  for.  He  replied, 
"that  he  guessed  he  knew  his  busi- 
ness." 

1  also  knew  Jones,  the  man  that 
was  killed  by  the  Indians.  He  was 
killed  in  the  morning  and  lay  where 
he  was  killed  until  the  following 
morning,  the  citizens  being  afraid 
to  leave  the  Block  House.  "  It  was 
always  supposed  that  he  was  killed 
by  some  of  the  Green  Town  Indians, 
he  having  taken  some  advantage  of 
some  of  them  in  a  trade. 

1  could  say  much  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  John  Chapman,  or 
Johnny  Appleseed,  as  he  was  gen- 
erally called,  but  his  history  being- 
pretty  well  published  to  the  world 
heretofore  I  will  say  nothing. 

I  can  well  recollect  when  West 
Diamond  street  was  not  cut  out 
along  where  the  Wiler  House  now 
stands.  The  Public  Square  was  very 
heavily  timbered  with  white  oak 
timber.  I  have  seen  from  three  to 
four  hundred  Indians  in  Mansfield  at 
a  time  for  the  purpose  of  trading. 
Their  i3roducts  of  trade  were  meats, 
maple  sugar,  furs  and  cranberries. 
They  generally  had  a  big  druidv  be- 
fore they  left,  and  in  that  state  were 


sometimes  troublesome.  On  one  oc- 
casion, when  Joseph  Cairns  kept  a 
small  store  on  the  McFall  corner,  an 
old  Indian  chief  by  the  name  of 
Mooney  threw  his  tomahawk  from 
Miller's  corner,  at  Cairns,  which 
stuck  fast  in  the  door  cheek  within 
a  few  inches  of  Cairn's  head.  There 
were  other  Chiefs  I  knew.  Captain 
White  Sides,  Captain  Grey  Eyes, 
Captain  Johnny  Cake  and  Captain 
Camundime. 

You  wish  to  know  who  built  the 
first  brick  house  in  Mansfield.  1  do 
not  know,  but  it  was  built  on  the  lot 
where  H.  R.  Smith  is  erecting  his 
building  now.  It  was  first  occupied 
by  Clem.  Pollock,  a  wheelright  by 
trade,  and  a  son-in-law  of  Judge 
McClure. 

I  see  you  wish  to  know  of  our 
early  schools.  My  first  recollection 
of  schools  is,  that  a  stranger  by  the 
name  of  O'Brien  came  to  my  father's 
house  and  wanted  to  get  up  a  school, 
which  was  accomplished.  A  small 
anecdote  of  the  old  Irisnman  was 
told  by  my  father  many  times.  The 
old  man  had  never  seen  a  water- 
melon, but  had  heard  of  their  good 
qualities,  and  soon  heard  that  father 
had  some  and  he  wished  to  test 
them.  Father  went  to  the  field  and 
brought  a  common  green  pumpkin, 
cut  and  served  it  to  the  old  gentle- 
man, but  after  eating  away  at  the 
same  for  awhile  he  concluded  that 
he  did  not  like  watermelon.  The  old 
man  kept  school  but  a  short  time 
when  he  was  discharged  for  drunk- 
enness- The  next  teacher  that  I 
have  any  recollection  of,  was  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Timberlick.  He  was 
soon  discharged  for  the  same  reason. 
There  are  many  other  little  incidents 
that  I  know  that  miaht  be  interest- 
ing to  some  folks,  but  being  no  wri- 
ter, and  witli  but  little  time,  I  stop. 

M.  H.  GiLKISON. 
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KELIOS  OF  THE  KEVOLUTION. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Tele- 
graph, in  noticing  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Philosopical 
Society,  in  that  city,  says  that  the 
Society  was  established  in  1744,  with 
Benjamin  Franklin  as  Secretary. 
After  a  few  years  of  prosperity  the 
members,  with  the  exception  of  its 
Secretary,  were  overcome  with 
apathy,  and  continued  in  that  state 
until  1768,  when  it  was  rejuvenated. 
What  aided  to  secure  its  prosperity 
then  was  the  patronage  of  John 
Penn.  The  use  of  the  council  cham- 
ber in  the  State  House  was  granted 
it.  On  the  20tli  of  December  this 
association  and  a  rival  one,  under 
the  name  of  the  American  Society, 
were  merged  together,  under  the 
title — "The  American  Philosophical 
Societ}^,  held  at  Philadelphia,  for 
Promoting  Useful  Knowledge."  Dur- 
ing the  Kevolution  the  meetings 
were  rare,  for  in  Philadelphia  the 
enemy  was  stationed  a  great  portion 
of  the  time,  and  the  meetings  were 
stopped.  This  society  thencefor- 
ward continued  prosperously  until 
the  present  time.  Its  membership 
has  embraced  the  most  learned  of 
Americans,  and  its  aid  to  the  pros 
perity  of  science  and  art  has  beeu 
very  great. 

The  rooms  of  the  society  are  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  building  occu- 
pied by  the  Water  and  Highway 
Departments.  They  are  warm  and 
cozy  apartments,  with  all  the  com; 
fort  and  plainness  appertaining  to  a 
Quaker  residence.  About  the  walls 
hang  many  line  and  valuable  por- 
traits— one  of  Jefferson,  worth  to 
the  virtuoso  almost  its  weight  in 
gold.  Then  there  are  others  of  Peter 
Duponceau,  Chief  Justice  Tilghman, 
Dr.  Chapman,  Alexander  Dallas 
Bache  and  Robert  Patterson. 

Here  also  is  to  be  found  the  docu- 
•ment  called  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 


pendence. It  is  the  origmal  draft  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as 
it  came  from  the  hand  of  Lee,  when 
he  had  made  some  alterations  after 
Jefferson  had  drawn  it  up.  This 
document  is  remarkable,  in  that  it 
presents  that  paragraph  which  was 
stricken  out.    It  reads  thus  : 

"He  (the  present  King  of  Great 
Britain)  has  waged  war  against  hu- 
man nature  itself;  violating  its  most 
sacred  rights  of  life  and  liberty  in 
the  persons  of  a  distant  people  who 
never  offended  him.  Captivating 
and  carrying  them  into  slavery  in 
another  hemisphere  or  to  incur  mis- 
erable death  in  their  transportation 
thither.  This  piratical  warfare  of  the 
Christian  King  of  Great  Britain,  de- 
termined to  keep  open  market 
where  men  should  be  bought  and 
sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  negative 
for  suppressing  every  legislative  at- 
tempt to  prohibit  or  restrain  this 
execrable  commerce,  and  that  this 
assemblage  of  horrors  might  want 
no  fact  of  distinguished  dye,  he  is 
now  exciting  those  very  people  to 
rise  in  arms  among  us,  and  to  pur- 
chase that  liberty  of  which  he  has 
deprived  them,  by  murdering  the 
people  upon  whom  he  also  obtruded 
them,  thus  paying  off  former  crim  a 
committed  against  the  liberties  of 
one  people  with  crimes  which  he 
urges  them  to  commit  against  the 
lives  of  another." 

This  document,  yellow  from  the 
influence  of  time,  is  preserved  in  a 
strong  frame.  Jefferson  was  not  a 
journalist,  or  he  would  not  have  writ- 
ten ui)on  both  sides  of  the  pai)er. 
In  this  same  room, 'too,  we  see  the 
chair  which  he  almost  invariably 
used.  Here,  too,  can  be  seen  the  old 
astronomical  clock,  made  by  John 
Pittenhouse,  one  of  the  presidents 
of  the  society,  and  which,  for  forty 
years,  was  the  standard  by  which  to 
set  Philadelphia  time  pieces. 
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In  the  olden  times,  when  pastors 
"spoke  right  out  in  meetin',''  a  clergy- 
man in  Scituate  thus  addressed  the 
late  Mr.  Bryant :  "Neighbor  Bryant, 
it  is  to  your  reproach  that  you  have 
disturbed  the  worship  by  coming 
late,  living  as  you  do  within  a  mile 
of  this  place  ;  and  especially  so  since 
here  is  Goody  Barstow,  who  has 
milked  seven  cows,  made  a  cheese, 
and  walked  five  miles  to  the  house 
of  God  in  good  season." 

Seventy  three  years  ago  the  town 
of  Franklin,  Conn.,  "voted  to  hire  a 
man  to  instruct  the  school  for  four 
months,  at  $8  per  month,  finding  his 
own  board,  to  keep  six  days  in  a 
week  and  26  days  for  a  month,  and 
that  no  partiality  be  used  on  the 
part  of  the  master." 

The  Maine  Historical  Society  has 
a  i)iece  of  paper  taken  from  the 
solid  wood  of  a  sawdog,  received  for 
sawing  at  Augusta  some  time  ago. 
The  paper  bears  the  words:  "1775, 
J.  B. Dankirk,  with  Arnold."  Ninety 
circles  in  the  wood  were  counted 
outside  of  it,  the  precise  number  of 
years  since  Arnold's  expedition  up 
the  Kennebec. 

MICHIGAN    ANTIQUITIES. 

Michigan  antiquaries  are  excited 
over  the  discovery  in  Allegan  coun- 
ty, in  a  level  piece  of  heavy  tim 
bered  land  of  a  mound  of  earth  with 
a  base  sixteen  by  eighteen  feet,  and 
now  perhaps  four  or  five  feet  high. 
On  the  summit  grows  a  beech  tree, 
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but  with  a  gnarly  look,  as  if  the  kind 
of  food  its  roots  have  met  below 
have  not  agreed  with  it.  A  flour- 
ishing maple,  lower  down  in  the 
mound,  where  il  probably  did  not 
find  so  much  dead  man,  has  attained 
the  size  of  two  feet  in  diameter. 
The  mound  is  a  stack  of  human 
bones.  A  slight  opening  has  been 
made  on  the  top,  and  skulls  and 
similar  horrors  taken  therefrom,  but 
very  little  of  this  big  grave  has  been 
disturbed  and  the  bony  fragments 
lie  scattered  about  it. 

INDIAN   REMAINS. 

There  were  taken  from  the  gravel 
bank,  on  Elm  creek,  near  the  mill 
on  Saturday,  two  s^keletons  of  men 
who  were,  in  their  day,  about  six 
and  a  half  feet  tall.  These  remains 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  C.  C. 
White,  who  has  made  comparisons 
with  ordinary  skeletons.  The  skulls 
are  perhaps,  one-third  larger  than 
the  skull  of  an  ordinary  man,  very 
long  from  the  face  backward,  high 
cheek  bones,  heavy  under  jaw,  and 
the  skeletons  entire  were  in  a  IMr 
state  of  preservation.  These  re- 
mains were  found  about  eight  feet 
below  the  surfed ce,  the  two  skeletons 
near  each  other  and  each  surround- 
ed by  a  bed  of  sand,  this  in  turn  by 
a  heavy  bed  of  gravel.  Indications 
are  that  this  was  a  general  Indian 
burying  ground,  and  it  is  expected 
that  other  remains  will  be  found. 
No  arms  or  ornaments  of  any  de- 
scription were  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  skeletons. — [Ohio  State  Jour- 
nal, Aug.  30th,  1869. 
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FIRE  LANDS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 


ANNUAL  MEETINa. 

MORNING   SESSION. 

The  annual  meetin<2;  of  tliis  Society  was 
held  at  Norwalk,  on  Wednesday,  June  29, 
1870,  in  the  Sons  of  Temperance  Hall. 
At  10 J  o'clock  A.  M.,  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  President  Phillips — Vice 
Presidents  Philo  Wells,  Benjamin  Sum- 
mers and  M.  Kellogg  being  present. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
F.  D.  Parish. 

The  Secretary  being  absent,  Chas.  Wa- 
terbury,  of  Sandusky,  was  requested  to  act 
as  Secretary  j^ro  tern. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read  and  approved,  after  which  the  report 
of  the  Treasurer  was  read. 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 


Received  of  Chas.  P.  Wick- 
ham,  (former  Treasurer), 
Sept.  10, \ 

Membership,  June  9,     .     , 

Sept,  8,       .     . 

By  order  to  Secretary, 


;20  00 

1  50 

7  75 

$29  25 

20  00 

On  hand, 


$  9  25 


There-  is   also    due   from   the    former 


Treasurer   $33  G7,    which,   added  to  -the 
above,  makes  $42  92. 

F.  SEARS,  Treasurer. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Pease  then  read  the 

REPORT    OF    DIRECTORS. 
Tu  the  Firelaiuh^  Hktork'cd  Suckly : 

After  many  perplexing  delays  we  expect, 
on  July  1,  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  the 
Society  the  lOlh  volume  of  the  Pioneer. 
The  delay  in  its  issue  has  been  entirely 
OAving  to  a  corresponding  delay  in  cam^ass- 
ers  reporting  the  necessary  number  of 
subscribers,  and  we  finally  were  obliged 
to  order  the  work  printed,  depending  upon 
liberal  sales  to  provide  for  the    deficiency. 

We  are  confident  that  no  volume  issued 
by  the  Society  exceeds  this  in  interest,  and 
it  only  requires  the  patronage  of  one-half 
the  members  of  the  Society,  even,  to  ren- 
der it  a  financial  success. 

The  want  of  a  safe  place  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  books  has  long  been  felt,  and 
during  the  past  year  we  have  succeeded  in 
making  an  arrangement  with  the  Norwalk 
Young  Men's  Library  Association,  alike 
satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

In  accordance  with  this  agreement  the 
Library  Association  have  expended  over 
fifty  dollars  in  providing  a  suitable    case. 
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The  Society  lioldn  tlieir  receipt  for  104  vol- 
umes, to  whicli  we  have  since  added  by 
binding,  eighteen. 

THE  FUTURE. 

As  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Flonecr  con- 
tains the  history  of  Banbury,  the  last  of 
the  thirty-two  tow^nships  of  the  Firelands, 
the  present  is  a  fit  time  to  determine  the  fu- 
ture work  and  method  of  operation  of  the 
Society.  At  its  organization  it  was  the 
leading  idea  to  gather  and  arrange  the  his- 
tory of  the  Firelands  up  to  the  year  1820. 
The  committees  then  appointed  have  done 
all  that  we  can  expect.  The  ten  volumes 
of  the  Pioneer  are  a  noble  monument  to 
their  labors.  Many  of  them  are  dead,  and 
of  those  that  remain,  most  of  them  seek  rest 
rather  than  labor.  If  the  history  is  to  be 
continued,  to  embrace  later  years,  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  committee  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  fact  that  local  committees  have 
ceased  work  has  also  affected  the  quarterly 
meetings.  They  have  been  gradually 
growing  fewer  in  number,  and  during  the 
past  year  but  one  has  been  held.  Some 
settled  plan  should  also  be  adopted  with 
reference  to  them  at  this  time.  For  the 
purpose  of  bringing  these  matters  before 
the  Society  in  a  tangible  form  we  recom- 
mend— 

1st.  That  the  constitution  be  so  amend- 
ded  that  a  vice  president  be  appointed  in 
each  township,  and  that  these  vice  presi- 
dents supercede  the  local  committees  hith- 
erto appointed. 

2nd.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
vice  presidents,  in  their  several  localities, 
to  represent  the  interests  of  the  Society 
and  to  continue  the  work  of  gathering  his- 
torical material. 

3d.  The  President  and  directors  may 
call  a  quarterly  meeting  in  any  place  when 
notified  by  the  resident  vice  president  that 
proper  preparations  have  been  made  by  its 
citizens. 

Opportunity  was  now  given  for  those 
present  not  already  members  and  wishing 
to  become  such,  to  do  so,  and  twelve 
names  were  added. 

On   motion,  the  Society  proceeded    to 


elect  a  President  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
Judge  Z.  Phillips,  of  Berlin,  was  re-elect- 
ed. On  motion,  the  President  appointed 
D.  H.  Pease,  Chauncey  Woodruff,  G.  T. 
Stewart,  H.  Fowler,  F.  D.  Parish  and 
William  Parish,  a  committee  to  nomi- 
nate one  Vice  President  from  each  town- 
ship, as  required  by  the  amended  consti- 
tution, and  report  to  the  meeting  at  the 
afternoon  session. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  at  Whit- 
tlesey Hall,  at  2  P.  M.,  and  the  pioneers 
separated,  some  going  to  private  houses 
on  special  invitation  to  dine,  while  a 
large  number  went  over  to  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel,  the  just  pride  of  Norwalk,  and 
sat  down  to  a  glorious  repast,  not  gotten 
up  for  the  occasion,  but  the  regular  bill 
of  fare. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

At  2  P.  M.,  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order  in  AVhittlesey  Hall.  "  Corona- 
tion "  was  sung.  Rev.  H.  L.  Canfield,  of 
Peru,  on  request  of  the  President,  taking 
the  lead. 

The  committee  reported  the  following 
as  their  selections  for 

VICE   PRESIDENTS. 

Dr.  A.  J).  Skellenger,  New  London ; 
Major  Smith,  Clarksfield  ;  P].  J.  Bunce, 
Wakeman  ;  A.  D.  Jenney,  Greenwich  ; 
J.  C.  Curtiss,  Fitchville  ;  E.  J.  Waldrou, 
Hartland  ;  Harlow  House,  Townsend  ; 
F.  C.  Paine,  Bipley ;  Dr.  H.  W.  Owen', 
Fairfield  ;  Martin  Kellogg,  Bronson  ;  O. 
Jenney,  Norwalk  ;  F.  M.  Chapman,  New 
Haven  ;  C.  B.  Simmons,  Greenfield  ] — 
Henry  Adams,  Peru ;  A.  R.  Marsh, 
Eidgefield  ;  J.  H.  Beelman,  Richmond  ; 
John  H.  Niles,  Norwich ;  L.  McCrillis, 
Sherman  ;  E.  0.  Merry,  Lyme  ;  Harvey 
Sackett,  Ruggles ;  Livy  Rash,  Groton ; 
Harvey  Fowler,  Margaretta  ;  Wm.  Par- 
ish, Oiford  ;  D.  G.  Taylor,  Perkins  ;  Dr. 
A.  H.  Agard,  Portland ;  Seth  Jennings, 
Milan  ;  Stark  Adams,  .  Huron  ;  Philo 
Wells,  Vermillion;  Wm.  Tillinghast, 
Berlin  ;  James  C.  Judson,  Florence; — 
Addison  S.  Kelley,  Kelley's  Island ; — 
John  Kelley,  Dan  bury. 

On  motion  of  P.  N.  Schuyler,  the  re- 
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port  was  accepted  and  the  persons  named 
elected  Vice  Presidents. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Parish  then  nominated  F. 
Sears,  of  Norwalk,  for  Treasurer,  and  he 
was  duly  elected.  Mr.  Schuyler  pre- 
sented the  name  of  A.  B.  Griffin,  of  Nor- 
walk, for  Secretary,  and  he  was  duly 
elected,  and  on  motion  of  J.  H.  Nile.«, 
the  old  Board  of  Directors  was  re-elect- 
ed. The  Directors  elected  are  Gr.  T. 
Stewart,  F.  D.  Parish,  Z.  Phillips,  P.  N. 
Schuyler,  D.  H.  Pease. 

On  motion  of  D.  H.  Pease,  P.  N= 
Schuyler  and  F.  D.  Parish  were  re-elect- 
ed Corresponding  Secretaries. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Schuyler,  Judge  B. 
Summers,  of  Vermillion,  was  re-elected 
Biographer. 

D.  H.  Pease,  Esq.,  then  made  some 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  Pioneer  and  its 
publication,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  delivering  the  10th  volume  promptly. 

The  next  thing  in  order  being  the 

EXHIBITION    OF    RELICS, 

D.  H.  Pease  exhibited  volume  No.  1  of 
the  Christian  Observer,  published  in 
1802,  a  Boston  reprint  of  a  London  edi- 
tion, presented  by  E.  G.  Gibbs,  of  Milan. 
It  is  a  history  of  the  current  events  of 
the  year  1801.  .Mr.  Pease  read  extracts 
from  the  same.  This  was  considered  a 
valuable  acquisition,  as  a  number  of  later 
volumes  of  this  work  are  in  the.  library 
of  the  Society.  He  also  exhibited  a  stay 
or  corset,  curiously  wrought,  presented 
by  Mrs.  A.  Vail,  of  Olena,  and  worn  by 
her  grandmother,  over  one  hundred  years 
ago,  a  most  durable  article  in  appearance, 
and  apparently  good  for  one  hundred 
years  more  ;  also,  a  pewter  dish,  present- 
ed by  W.  C.  Fisk,  of  Berlin,  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old  and  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  It  was 
brought  from  Bhodc  Island  by  the  fam- 
ily ;  also,  a  summer  hat  of  fifty  years 
ago,  of  great  breadth  of  brim  and  height 
of  crown,  and  a  bonnet  of  thirty  years 
ago,  containing  material  suflfi'i'Mit  for 
more  than  forty  of  the  present  style  of 
bonnets.     These  were  presented  by  Miss 

E.  S.  Kinney,  of  Norwalk  ;  also,  an  elk- 


horn,  some  three  feet  in  lengt-h,  witt 
several  prongs,  all  in  a  fair  state  of  pre- 
servation, presented  by  E.  Butler,  oi 
Olena.  It  was  dug  up  near  Rev.  W.  C 
Hustis'  place,  in  Fairj&eld.  while  digging 
a  ditch  through  a  swamp.  It  was  found 
about  two  feet  below  the  surface. 

Rev.  F.  C.  Paine,  of  Ripley,  presented 
a  book  over  200  years  old,  a  religious 
work,  containing  a  catechism  of  141 
closely  printed  pages,  and  a  vast  amount 
of  good,  sound  religious  instruction 
from  which  much  profit  might  be  derived 
by  the  present  generation. 

P.  N.  Schuyler  exhibited  a  hank  oi 
skein  of  linen  thread,  hand  spun,  very 
fine  and  smooth,  spun  by  Mrs.  Mungen 
over  100  years  ago,  and  presented  by 
some  of  her  descendents ;  also,  an  old 
book,  called  by  him  the  history  of  Twelve 
as  great  rascals  as  ever  trod  the  footstool, 
entitled  the  "  History  of  the  Twelve 
Cyezcrs,"  and  printed  in  1607,  we  believe. 
This  was  presented  by  Judge  C.  E.  Pen- 
newell,  of  Norwalk. 

Dr.  Hildreth,  of  NorAvalk,  presented 
some  relics  and  records  of  the  rebellion ; 
a  Confederate  almanac  of  1862,  from 
which  he  read  Confederate  accounts  of 
the  war  ;  a  copy  of  a  newspaper  publish- 
ed at  Murfreesboro,  a  little  7  by  9  dingy 
sheet,  one  he  bought  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  latest  news,  paying  twenty- 
five  cents  for  the  same.  He  read  ex- 
tracts showing  the  feeling  and  confidence 
of  rebeldom  during  the  war. 

Judge  F.  D.  Parish  exhibited  what 
purported  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Ulster 
County  (N.  Y.)  Gazette,  of  January  4th, 
1800,  giving  an  account  of  the  death  of 
General  Washington.  This  was  present- 
ed to  the  Society  by  Mrs.  Prentiss,  of 
Monroeville. 

^  After  the  presentation  and  exhibition 
of  relics.  Judge  Phillips  gave  us  a  short 
and  pertinent  speech,  referring  to  the 
past  history  of  the  Society,  and  its  hopes 
for  the  future,  and  closed  by  thanking 
the  Society  for  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him  and  tbe  honor  conferred  on  him  by 
choosing  him  IMesident  of  the  Society 
for  the  third  time.      His  rema-rks  were 
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well  received.  He  called  upon  the  old 
pioneers  present  to  talk,  to  tell  what  had 
been  ;  and  here  commenced  the  Pioneers' 
love-feast,  some  three  hundred  being 
present  to  participate  or  listen.  Among 
the  speakers  we  would  mention  Judge 
Fowler,  of  Margaretta,  who  addressed  the 
Society,  referring  to  his  first  visit  to  Nor- 
walk  and  the  great  changes  since  then. 

Hon.  F.  D.  Parish  followed  with  re- 
marks, more  particularly  in  regard  to 
these  meetings,  connecting  the  present 
with  the  past,  and  referring  especially  to 
the  changes  during  the  past  fifty  years 
along  the  route  he  traversed  coming  from 
Sandusky  to  this  meeting. 

Judge  Summers  called  particular  at- 
tention to  the  biographical  part  of  the 
Society's  publications,  considering  this 
now  one  of  the  most  import.mt  things  to 
be  attended  to,  as  the  old  Pioneers  arc 
going  one  by  one,  as  time  wears,  and  it 
is  due  to  them  that  short  biographical 
sketches  be  written  of  each  and  every 
one  of  them,  and  published  as  they  pass 
away,  to  complete  the  history  commenc- 
ed by  this  Society.  He  also  gave  a  glow- 
ing description  of  the  country  around 
Norwalk,  and  between  here  and  Cleve- 
land, in  olden  times.  He  was  a  strong 
believer  in  the  Flonccr,  and  was  willing 
to  double  the  cost  it  had  been  to  him, 
rather  than  to  have  it  fail  of  being  pub- 
lished every  year. 

Philo  Wells,  of  Vermillion,  one  of  the 
Vice  Presidents  of  the  Society,  a  vigor- 
ous, hale,  hearty,  old  Pioneer,  gave  us  a 
spirited  speech.  He  believed  in  those 
old  sayings  :  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  it  should  go,"  and  "  Love  your 
neifjhbor  as  yourself" 

3Ir.  Stratton,  of  Hartlind,  spoke  at 
some  leiirth.  Though  not  a  pioneer,  he 
was  e  trly  here.  Ho  recounted  the  acts, 
doin'>,'s  and  sayings  of  his  early  days, 
some  thirty  or  forty  yc  irs  since,  when  he 
was  aecustonied  to  meet  the  Indians,  and 
neighbors  were  far  apart.  He  referred 
to  the  great  change  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  whisky,  which  he  did  not  believe  in, 
gave  us  H  good  temperance  speech,  and. 
closed  with  a  Avhisky  story  handed  down 


from  a  former  generation  :  "  In  the  early 
days,  the  inhabitants  living  on  the  line 
between  Huron  and  Erie  counties,  would 
gather  together  all  the  corn  they  could 
spare  in  the  spring,  and  hitching  five  or 
six  yokes  of  oxen  before  the  heavily  la- 
den wagon,  would*  go  to  Sandusky  and 
purchase  a  barrel  of  whisky  for  the  use 
of  the  settlement.  On  these  occasions 
there  was  generally  a  jolly  time,  as  each 
man  must  go  with  his  team,  and  there 
Avould  be  a  gay  company  of  them.  Af- 
ter a  tinie  there  was  a  distillery  started 
at  Monroeville,  and  then  there  was  great 
rejoicing  in  the  settlement,  as  whisky 
could  be  got  without  going  way  to  San- 
dusky. They  still  continued  to  gather 
the  corn  annually  and  go  for  their  barrel 
of  whisky.  The  first  spring  after  the 
starting  of  the  Monroeville  distillery 
they  gathered  the  corn,  and  with  some 
four  yoke  of  cattle  went  to  Monroeville. 
They  disposed  of  their  corn,  getting  for 
it  a  barrel  of  whisky  and  some  dishes 
needed  in  the  settlement ;  but  while  at 
Monroeville,  the  party  imbibed  so  much 
that  they  became  slightly  befogged,  and 
on  their  way  home  the  w;igon  wheel  ran 
up  on  a  stump,  overturned  the  wagon, 
burst  the  barrel  and  spilled  the  whisky, 
and  broke  all  the  dashes.  Now  they 
were  in  a  fix.  No  whisky  for  the  sum- 
mer, and  no  corn  to  buy  whisky  with,  as 
the  load  taken  to  the  distillery  comprised 
all  the  spare  corn  in  the  settlement.  The 
loss  of  the  dishes  was  nothing  ;  they  had 
got  along  without  them  before,  but  with- 
out the  whisky  they  could  not  get  through 
the  summer.  They  were,  however,  oblig- 
ed to  get  along  without  it  as  best  they 
could  ;  but  when  fall  came,  some  of  them, 
at  least,  could  not  see  but  that  they  had 
got  along  about  as  well  as  though  they 
had  had  the  whisky  to  keep  ofl"  the  chills, 
and  the  speaker  knew  one  man  of  the 
number  who  believed"  they  got  along- 
much  better  without  it,  and  was  ever  af- 
ter a  strong  totaller. 

Oapt.  C.  Woodruti' spoke  of  things  that 
transpired  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  When 
he  was  a  lad  some  eight  years  old.  an  old 
Indian    and    his    wife    camped  near  his 
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fatlier's.  The  old  Indian  was  sick,  not 
able  to  be  out.  They  were  very  poor, 
and  had  hard  work  to  get  enough  to  keep 
them  alive.  He  went  over  to  the  cabin 
one  day,  and  they  had  just  finished  a 
muskrat,  shot  by  the  old  Indian  from  his 
cabin  door,  his  wife  having  loaded  the 
gun  for  him.  The  old  Indian  struck  up 
a  bargain  with  the  boy — the  muskrat 
skin  for  a  loaf  of  bread  ;  but  somehow 
the  Indian  never  got  the  bread,  nor  the 
boy  the  muskrat  skin,  as  it  was  decided 
at  home  that  it  was  only  a  ruse  to  get 
the  boy  there  and  run  him  off.  In  18B8, 
he,  with  others,  made  a  raid  on  some  In- 
dian mounds  in  that  vicinity,  and  dug  up 
two  Indian  skulls,  one  full  grown,  and 
the  other  a  small  one. 

Remarks  were  also  made  by  Rev.  F. 
C.  Paine,  of  Ripley  ;  Martin  Kellogg,  of 
Bronson  ;  and  several  others,  but  time 
and  space  would  fail  us  to  publish  entire 
all  the  good  things  said  at  this  old  folks' 
meeting,  said  by  those  present  to  be  one 
of  the  best,  there  being  more  old  pioneers 
present  than  at  any  annual  meeting  for 
years. 

After  singing  ''  Old  Hundred,"  the 
meeting  closed  with  prayer  by  Rev.  T. 
F.  Hildreth,  and  the  pioneers  and  their 
descendents  separated,  while  spectators 
wished  them  all  many  more  happy  annu- 
al gatherings. 

Z.  PHILLIPS,  Pres't. 

Chas.  Waterbury,  Sec'y. 


QUARTERLY  MEETINCI. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  first  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Fire- 
lands  Historical  Society  for  the  current 
year  was  held  in  the  grove  near  AVakemaii 
Station,  Huron  County,  on  Wednesday, 
September  7th,  1870.  A  large  concourse 
of  people,  both  old  and  young,  assembled. 
and  at  11  o'clock,  President  Z.  Phillips 
called  the  meeting  to  order.  The  I^resi- 
dcnt  requested  all  of  the  Vice  Presidents 
present  to  the  stand,  and  eight  or  ten  of 
them  responded  and  took  seats  on  the  plat- 


form. After  a  few  well  timed  remarks 
by  the  President,  the  meeting  was  opened 
by  Prayer,  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Lewis,  of  Wake- 
man. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  the 
annual  meeting  at  Norwalk  in  June,  were 
read  and  approved,  after  which  the  Con- 
stitution was  read,  and  opportunity  given 
for  those  wishing  to  become  members  of 
the  Society,  and  over  eighty  names  were 
added  to  the  list  of  members. 

iV  large  number  of  copies  of  the  last 
volume,  (volume  10)  of '  the  Firelands 
Pioneer  were  disposed  of. 

Dinner  was  now  announced  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  dine  at  tables  most 
bountifully  supplied  by  the  ladies  of 
Wakeman  and  adjoining  townships  in 
Huron  and  Erie  counties,  spread  in  the 
grove  near  the  stand.  Between  four  and 
five  hundred  partook  of  such  a  repast  as 
is  but  seldom  spread  before  a  hungry  peo- 
ple, and  still  there  was  a  large  amount  of 
the  good  things  untasted.  The  Commit- 
tee of  Arrangements  and  the  ladies  of 
Wakeman  arc  entitled  to  much  praise  for 
so  faithfully  filling  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme.    On  re-assembling  for  the 

afternoon  session, 

President  Phillips  in  the  Chair,  the  Wake- 
man choir  sang  "  0,  for  a  thousand  tongues 
to  Sing,"  to  the  old  tune  of  Northfield,  in 
a  manner  that  fairly  electrified  the  audi- 
ence, after  which  came  the 

EXHIBITION    OF    RELICS. 

By  Mrs.  Polly  Barnes:  A  linen  table  cloth 
made  by  her  mother  iji)  years  ago;  a  Ker- 
sey table  cloth,  manufactured  by  herself:  a 
cake  cutter  of  peculiar  construction;  a  pair 
of  candle  sticks  purchased  at  Justin  Sher- 
man's store,  in  Southbury,  Connecticut. 
eighty-six  years  ago;  a  woolen  blanket  that 
was  spun,  colored  and  embroidered  by  her- 
self before  she  was  married,  and  having  her 
maiden  name,  I'olly  Wheeler,  embroidered 
on  it;  a  wooden  bowl,  on  a  card  attached  to 
wliich  was  the  following:  ''This  bowl  is 
exliilntcd  by  Mrs.  Polly  Jiirnes.  On  her 
first  arrival  in  this  country,  needing  more 
dishes,  she  went  into  the  woods,  procured 
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the  knot,  and  made  the  bowl  herself,  dig- 
ging it  out  with  a  howel ;  whether  it  was  a 
good  one  or  not,  you  can  judge  for  your- 
selves.    It  has  been  in  use  45  years." 

By  Mrs.  M.  S.  Waugh :  A  sampler, 
worked  by  herself  in  1807,  when  she  was 
eleven  years  of  age. 

By  Roxana  Wood,  eighty  years  of  age, 
a  pair  of  linen  stockings,  spun  by  herself 
in  Livonia,  Livingston  county,  New  York, 
in  1810. 

By  Mrs.  Samuel  Bristol :  A  Bible  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1608,  two  hundred  and 
sixty-two  years  ago,  translated  into  English 
by  Elias  Arnold. 

By  Mrs.  Tomlinson,  of  AVakeman,  now 
seventy-seven  years  old,  her  great  grandfa- 
ther's certificate  of  marriage ;  his  name  was 
Daniel  Hyde.  This  document  also  contain- 
ed his  family  record. 

By  H.  H.  Weeks :  a  wooden  heel  and 
back  half  of  a  shoe  sole  found  in  1867  in 
the  old  store  occupied  by  Uriah  Field,  in 
Greenwich,  Connecticut. 

By  Betty  Botsford  :  a  pair  of  extremely 
small  stockings,  like  unto  a  pair  of  doll 
stockings,  worn  by  Mrs.  Emily  Whitmore, 
now  of  Wakeman,  who  was  born  Septem- 
ber 24,  1822,  a  present  to  her  the  Christ- 
mas following;  two  infant  caps,  very  di- 
minutive, for  the  same  baby,  and  a  pair  of 
shoes  corresponding  in  size  ;  a  set  of  silver 
table  spoons,  fifty-five  years  old,  made  of 
Spanish  half  dollars. 

By  Mrs.  Sherman  Butler,  of  Wakeman, 
a  table  spread,  given  her  by  her  grand- 
mother, who  received  it  as  a  present  from 
her  grandmother,  the  spread  being  130 
years  old. 

By  Abel  Whitney  :  his  fathers  account 
book,  commencing  in  1774,  parchment 
covered.  The  accounts  were  kept  in 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  One  man's 
account  i)i  this  ended  with  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Revolutionary  war,  charging  him 
with  the  washing  of  one  pair  of  leather 
breeches,  and  Jio  further  charge  until  after 
peace  was  declared,  after  whiclv  (he  ac- 
count ran  on  regularly  again.  Th(>  family 
record  was  also  in  this  book. 

By  Ormel  Parker:  a  pair  of  sheai's  that 
have  been  in  use  over  1 00  years. 


By  Asa  Wheeler,  of  Wakeman,  a  stock 
buckle  and  shoe  buckle  of  his  father's,  over 
100  years  old;  a  hand  saw  purchased  on 
the  day  of  the  great  eclipse,  June  6th, 
1806;  a  hand  lamp  supposed  to  be  over 
100  years  old. 

By  John  Carter,  of  Florence,  a  willow 
fan,  brought  from  Homer,  New  York,  by 
Dyar  Higgins. 

By  Geo.  Barnes :  a  book  of  common 
prayer,  printed  in  1806. 

By  C.  H.  Weeks  :  an  old  account  book 
of  Uriah  Field's,  commencing  with  1765. 

By  Rev.  W.  E.  Baker :  Zindel's  traijs- 
lation  of  the  New  Testament,  in  1526, 
this  being  a  reprint  of  1837. 

By  L.  S.  Hall,  of  Wakeman :  a  photo 
of  Samuel  Whitmore,  the  last  slave  in  Con- 
necticut. 

By  Cyrus  Strong,  of  Wakeman:  a  book 
dated  1798,  and  entitled  'Troofs  of  a  Con- 
spiracy against  all  the  Religious  Govern- 
ments of  Europe,  carried  on  in  the  se- 
cret meetings  of  the  Free  Mason  illuminati 
and  reading  societies,  collected  from  good 
authorities,"  by  John  Robinson,  A.  M. 

By  Joseph  French :  a  flax  hetchel, 
brouG^ht  to  this  country  by  Silas  French, 
in  1818. 

By  S.  C.  French:  first  ballot  box  used 
in  Camden  Townsh  ip,  Lorain  county,  in 
1835. 

By  Mrs.  E.  J.  Bunce:  sugar-bowl  and 
creamer;  part  of  her  mother's  dishes  over 
sixty  years  ago. 

By  the  grand-children  of  A.  C.  Hall, 
L.  S.  Hall  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Bunce:  a  pock- 
et account  book  of  Asa  Hall,  dating  back 
one  hundred  years. 

By  Abel  Whitney,  of  Wakeman:  a  warm- 
ing pan.  This  pan  was  brought  from 
France  by  Abel  Whitney's,  great-grand- 
mother, some  time  before  the  French  Avar. 
How  old  it  is  he  cannot  tell.  Abel  Whit- 
ney is  now  73  years  old.  His  father  was 
born  in  1653.  He  has  no  older  record 
than  this,  but  thinks  this  pan  is  over  200 
years  ohl. 

By  (Jeorge  Barnes,  of  Wakeman.  a  tin- 
der ])0x  about  (iO  yoars  old,  which  was  us- 
ed in  the  first  settlement  of  Wakeman:  a 
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powder  horn  of  1778,  brought  from  South 
America  by  M.  D.  Randall. 

By  Sam'l  Lewis,  Esq.,  llev.  0.  ¥.  Lewis 
and  J.  Lewis,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace's  com- 
mission to  their  father,  Samuel  B.  Lewis,  of 
Norwalk,  Huron  County,  dated  April  24. 
1820. 

The  first  pulpit  in  the  township  of 
Wakeman,  built  by  (ieorge  Hinman  in 
1828,  was  exhibited.  It  was  built  by  con- 
tribution, Mr.  Manvel  furnishing  the  lilm- 
ber,  Mrs.  Betsy  (^antield,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Can- 
field,  Mrs.  L.  j^icrce,  Mrs.  Bristol.  Mrs. 
Dr.  Clark,  Mrs.  Amos  Clark.  Mrs.  Eulson. 
Mrs.  S.  Hill  and  Mis.  B.  M.  Hill,  each 
giving  two  pounds  of  butter  to  pay  for  the 
labor. 

After  the  exhibition  of  relics,  Mr.  Philo 
Wells,  of  Vermillion,  now  eighty-six  years 
old,  gave  something  of  an  account  of  his 
pioneer  life,  his  (Establishing  of  a  furnace  in 
Vermillion  townshi]).  He  also  gave  an  ac- 
count of  his  trip  (o  the  iron  mines  of  Lake 
Superior  the  present  season. 

The  choir  then  gave  us  some  ],uore  old- 
fashoned  music,  -^Vliile  Shepherds  watch- 
ed their  flocks  by  night,"  to  the  tune  of 
Sherburne.  This  was  followed  by  an  ad- 
mirable address  by  the  Eev.  B.  E.  Baker, 
of  Wakeman. 

Judge  Summers  then  read  the  following 

BIOGRAPHIC    REPORT. 

Your  biogrnpher  has  the  melancholy 
duty  to  perform,  which  has  become  one  of 
the  important  otlices  of  this  organization. 
I  had  intended  to  y\  rite  out  a  somewhat  ex- 
tended report,  1)nt  my  dexter  hand  has 
been  disabled.,  so  that  1  could  not  at  present. 
Since  our  annual  meeting  in  June,  old 
Father  Time  has  been  very  busy  with  the 
old  pioneers.  The  first,  on  July  15th. 
Our  old  and  esteemed  friend  Samuel  B. 
Lewis,  Esq.,  one  of  the  three  earliest  settlers 
of  Norwalk  township,  at  a  ripe  old  age, 
after  a  long,  laborous,  useful,  successful 
life,  honored  and  esteemed  by  a  large  family 
circle  and  an  extensive  acquaintance.  Two 
of  his  sons-in-law,  Orlando  E.  Curtiss  and 
Joel  E.  Mead  followed  in  a  few  brief  weeks, 
August  15th,  both  pioneers,  respectable, 
worthy   citizens    and    christians.       How 


strange  a  dispensation,  which  has  thus  tak- 
en away  the  aged  patriarch  of  the  family, 
from  the  embrace  of  his  aged  partner,  and 
left  two  families,  consisting  of  bereaved 
widows  and  children,  all  from  one  family 
circle,  so  suddenly.  Surely,  they  need  and 
will  have  the  sympathies  and  condolence 
of  the  members  of  this  Society. 

Hon.  Charles  L.  Boalt,  son  of  one  of 
the  earliest  settlers  of  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, and  himself  an  old  pioneer  of  Nor- 
walk, has  in  the  same  brief  time  gone  to 
liis  reward  from  the  midst  of  his  useful- 
ness. Honored,  respected,  beloved  and 
lamented  by  an  affectionate  widow  and 
weeping  children,  and  a  very  large  circle 
of  friends  and  acquaintances — perhaps  I 
should  have  said  only  friends,  for  who 
ever  became  acquainted  with  Charles  L. 
Boalt  but  became  his  friend?  He  needs 
no  words  of  eulogy  from  me  to  enable 
you  to  appreciate  him.  Stricken,  we  all 
bow  before  the  high  decree  of  Him  who 
'' doeth  all  things  right";  satisfied  that 
though  "  clouds  and  darkness  are  round 
about  him,  justice  and  judgment  are  the 
habitation  of  His  throne." 


Since   our  last 
Williams  died  at 


meeting,   Mrs. 
Norwalk,  one 


James 
of  the 


oldest  pioneers  of  the  Firelands,  of  whom 
I  have  no  data  to  speak. 

It  is  proper  to  report  the  departure  of 
Mrs.  Bradstreet  Stevens,  of  Oberlin,  aged 
83,  and  who  died  August  23d. 

I  have  not  the  data  or  means  for  writ- 
ing any  extended  particulars  of  the  lives 
and  services  and  successes  of  those  de- 
parted ones.  No  doubt  suitable  memoirs 
will  be  furnished  by  their  friends  for 
publication  in  the  Pioneer. 

There  are  probably  others  who  have 
died,  of  whom  I  have  made  or  received 
no  note.  I  again  earnestly  request  our 
friends  not  to  neglect  giving  a  short  me- 
moir of  every  one  of  them.  Send  to  me, 
at  Vermillion,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  or  the  President,  if  more  con- 
venient. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Pease  then  said  he  wished 
to  state  to  the  meeting  some  facts  in  re- 
gard to  the  late  C.  L.  Boalt.  Mr.  Boalt, 
at  the  time  he  was  taken  down  with  the 
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disease,  was  preparing  two  papers  to  be 
read  at  this  meeting,  bad  collected  most 
of  the  facts  he  wanted,  and  was  pushing 
the  work  forward  with  his  usual  vigor. 
The  last  sentence  written  by  Mr.  Boalt 
was  on  one  of  these  documents,  and  was : 
"  The  members  of  the  Boalt  family  now 
living  are  as  follows: — "  and  Mr.  Pease 
oifered  the  followinsr  resolution  : 

Remhcd,  That  W.  CI.  Lane,  Esq.,  of 
Sandusky,  in  connection  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  be  requested  to  com- 
plete the  biography  of  the  Boalt  family 
and  other  historical  papers  commenced 
by  the  late  C.  L.  Boalt  for  the  Firelands 
Historical  Society,  and  that  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bronson  be  requested  to  prepare  a  simi- 
lar report  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
MHUiams,  of  Norwalk,  for  this  Society. 

An  extended  biography  of  Samuel  B. 
Lewis,  of  Norwalk,  was  read  by  his  son, 
Samuel  Lewis,  Esq.,  of  Sandusky,  which 
will  be  published  in  the  next  volume  of 
the  Pioneer. 

The  following  resolutions,  offered  by 
Dr.  Skellengcr,    of  New   London,  wore 


Rewhed^  By  this  Society,  that  the 
President  request  a  copy  of  the  address, 
and  also  of  the  article  read  upon  the  life 
and  characteristics  of  Samuel  B.  Lewis, 
Esq.,  deceased,  for  publication  in  the  1*1- 
oveer. 

Rpi^ohcd,  That  the  thanks  of  this  So- 
ciety be,  and  they  arc  hereby  tendered 
to  the  Oonimittee  of  Arrangements  and 
the  citizens  of  Wakeman  for  their  kind- 
ness and  hospitality  on  this  occasion. 

The  Choir  sang  Exhortation — words, 
'•  On  Jordan's  Stormy  Banks  we  Stand  " 
— with  fine  effect,  and  the  Pioneers  sep- 
arated, feeling  that  it  had  been  good  to 
be  there. 

Z.  PHILLIPS.  Pres't. 

A.  B.  Grtffin,  Sec'y. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 


MORNING  SESSION. 

•The  eleventh  annual   meeting  of  the 


Firelands  Historical  Society  was  held  in 
Whittlesey  Hall,  Norwalk,  on  Wednes- 
day, June  14,  commencing  at  lOJ  A.  M., 
President  Z.  Phillips  in  the  Chair. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  pray- 
er by  Rev  H.  H.  Morrell,  of  Norwalk. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Society,  held  at  Wakeman,  were  read  by 
the  Secretary  and  approved. 

Judge  Summers  wished  to  correct  a 
statement  with  regard  to  the  age  of  Mr. 
Wells,  who  was  83  at  the  time  of  the  last 
meeting. 

treasurer's  report. 

Mr.  Frederick  Sears  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing report  showing  the  condition  of 
the  finances  of  the  Society  : 
On  hand  at  last  annual  meeting,  ^  9  25 
Received  of  memberships,  June,  3  00 
"  of  former  Treasurer,  33  67 

"  of  memberships,  Sept..      19  50 

by  cash,     ....'.      246 


$67  88 
Paid  D.H.  Pease,  for  vol. 

10,  Pioneer.     ...    $40  00 

Same, 12  80 

Paid  Secretary,  ...       5  00 
Paid  D.  H.  Pease,  for  vol. 

10,  Pioneer,     ...        2  08 
Paid  for  Paper.     .     .  25— $60  13 

On  hand,     ....  $  7.75 

Messrs.  Fowler,  Pease,  Fairwell  and 
Merry  were  appointed  a  Committee  to 
audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts,  and  found 
them  correct,  upon  which  the  report  was 
adopted. 

The  following  report  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  the  past  year,  submitted  by 
Mr.  D.  H.  Pease,  Chairman,  was  received 
and  adopted  : 

"  tenth  volume  of  the  PIONEER. 

"  During  the  year  the  tenth  volume  of 
the  Pioneer  has  been  successfully  pub- 
lished, the  financial  result  of  which  is  as 
follows  : 

Paid  publishers,   .....     $311  50 
Other  expenses,       .     ,     .     . 


37  79 


Total  cost, $349  29 
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Received  from  sales  of  Pioneer^    $293  17 

"      Treasurer,     .     .       42  08 

Former  balance  on  hnnd,   .     .         14  04 


$349  29 


THE  LIBRARY. 


"  Our  arrangenientB  with  tlie  Young; 
Men's  Library  Assoeiiitioti,  for  the  pre- 
servation and  care  of  our  library,  still 
continues  satisfactory. 

Number  reported  on  hand  last  year,  104 
Since  added  by  exchange  and  bind'u-,     33 


Present  number,    .     .     .     .     .  137 

"  These  books  are  carefully  kept,  and 
are  accessible  to  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety daily. 

"  EXCHANGES. 

"  One  of  the  pleasant  features  connect- 
ed with  the  work  of  the  Society  has  been 
the  appreciation  manifested  by  other  his- 
torical societies  and  individuals  given  to 
historical  pursuits.  The  calls  of  exchan- 
ges have  been  met,  so  far  as  in  our  pow- 
er. In  this  way  we  have  received  many 
valuable  and  rare  books.  The  following 
societies  and  individuals  are  among  those 
with  whom  we  have  reciprocated  : 

"  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. ;  New 
England  Geneological  and  Historical  So- 
ciety, Boston  ;  H.  B.  Dawson,  Historical 
Magazine,  Morrisania,  N.  Y. ;  Joel  Mun- 
sell.  Publisher,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Connec- 
ticut Historical  Society ;  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society ;  Georgia  Hstorical 
Society  ;  Chicago  Historical  Society  ; — 
Iowa  Historical  Society  ;  Wisconsin  His- 
torical Society ;  Franklin  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Chicago  ;  Western  Reserve  His- 
torical Society  :  Athens  County  Pioneer 
Association  ;  Seneca  County  Pioneer  and 
Historical  Society  ;  Licking  County  Pio- 
neer Society  ;  Mad  River  Pioneer  Asso- 
ciation ;  Robert  Clark,  Esq.,  Cincinnati ; 
Wm.  M.  Darlington,  Esq.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.; 
Isaac  Craig,  Esq.,  Alleghany  City,  Pa. 

"ELEVENTH    VOLUME   OF   THE  PIONEER. 

"  Your    Board   have  taken   no  action 
.  2 


with  regard  to  publishing  the  eleventh 
volume.  There  is  enough  material  at 
command  to  make  a  very  interesting  num- 
ber, some  of  which  is  valuable  and  ought 
to  be  preserved.  The  cost  of  publishing 
will  not  vary  materially  from  last  year, 
and  the  subject  is  respectfully  referred  to 
the  Society  for  such  action  as  it  may  deem 
proper. 

"  RE-PUBLISHINO  BACK  NUMBERS. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  Vol.  I,  No.  4 
of  Vol.  II,  Vols.  Ill,  IV  and  VI,  are  en- 
tirely out  of  print,  and  can  no  longer  be 
procured.  Many  now  decline  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  Pioneer  unless  a  whole  set 
can  be  had.  To  reprint  the  missing  vol- 
umes will  hardly  supply  the  want,  for 
others  will  soon  be  out  of  print.  There 
is  but  one  satisfactory  way  of  meeting 
the  question,  and  that  is  to  reprint  and 
issue  in  bound  form  the  whole  ten  vol- 
umes. The  whole  put  in  sufficiently 
large  type  would  be  too  large  for  one 
book,  and  should  be  issued  bound  in  two. 
To  do  this  and  have  it  pay  its  way  would 
require  one  thousand  subscribers  at  five 
dollars  each.  Many  have  oiFered  to  pay 
that  for  the  book  in  this  form.  An  ener- 
getic canvass  would  probably  procure  that 
number  of  subscribers,  for  there  are  few 
families  of  any  intelligence  on  the  Fire- 
lands  who  would  fail  to  secure  it. 

"  CONCLUSION. 

"  Your  Board  have  constantly  kept  in 
view  the  necessity  of  economy  in  the 
management  of  the  finances,  and  are  hap- 
py to  report  the  Society,  as  usual,  entire- 
ly free  from  debt.  We  are  under  many 
obligations  to  many  efficient  working- 
members  for  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance, and  wishing  the  Society  as  much 
success  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  we 
return  the  trust  committed  to  our  hands," 

A  motion  to  refer  the  report  to  a  com- 
mittee to  advise  upon  the  different  topics 
suggested  was  carried,  and  Rev.  Alfred 
Newton  and  Judge  Summers  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chair  for  that  purpose. 

The  Constitution  was  then  read  by  the 
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Secretary,  and  an  opportunity  was  given 
to  those  present,  wlio  desired  it,  to  join 
the  Society.  Quite  a  number  of  new 
members  were  admitted. 

The  following  resolution  was  introduc- 
ed by  Mr.  Skellenger,  and  unanimously 
adopted  : 

Whereas,  Many  pioneers  have  passed 
away  by  death  prior  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  this    Historical   Society,   and 
whose    lives,    characters    and    deaths 
have  not  been  noticed  in  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Society  ;  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved^  That  each  Vice  President  be 
requested  to  furnish  in  a  condensed  form, 
brief  sketches  of  such  as  have  lived  in 
their  respective  townships,  for  publication, 
who  have  not  heretofore  been  mentioned. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  five  to  re- 
port the  names  of  the  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year,  was  appointed  by  the  Chair, 
consisting  of  the  following  :  Captain  C. 
Woodruff,  D.  H.  Pease,  F.  Sears,  0.  Jen- 
ney,  and  A.  Porter. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  question  of  re -printing  the  first  ten 
numbers  of  the  Pioneer,  requested  that 
the  nominating  committee  should  take 
special  care  in  the  selection  of  the  Vice 
Presidents,  who  take  the  place  of  the  for- 
mer Local  Committees,  and  upon  whom 
devolves  the  canvassing  for  the  proposed 
work.  A  large  sum  would  have  to  be 
raised,  and  good  canvassers  must  be  se- 
lected to  carry  the  project  successfully 
through. 

J  udge  Summers,  the  Biographer  of  the 
Society,  then  read  the  following  report, 
which  we  re-produce  in  full,  as  it  contains 
much  that  is  of  interest : 

biographer's  report  for  year  end- 
ing JUNE  14,  1871. 

The  duties  devolving  upon  the  Biogra- 
pher have  been  attended  to  with  pain  and 
pleasure — pain  that  so  many  of  the  old 
pioneers  have  been  called  from  hence 
during  the  past  year ;  that  we  shall  no 
more  meet  on  earth  and  exchange  friend- 
ly greetings ;  no  more  fight  again  our 
battles  o'er  in  social  converse  ;    no  more 


enjoy  their  presence  at  our  Society  re- 
unions— pleasure  that  we  hope  for  a  hap- 
py re-union  above,  and  that  we  have  such 
ample  provision  made  in  the  workings  of 
our  Society  for  putting  on  record  their 
sufferings  and  trials,  achievements  and 
virtues.  To  the  humble  individual  on 
whom  has  devolved  this  duty  it  has  be- 
come one  of  love,  and  although  demand- 
ing time  and  some  expense,  has  been  un- 
grudgingly performed. 

Our  list  of  the  departed  of  the  past 
year  is  more  than  usually  long,  and  in- 
cludes several  of  the  earliest,  most  promi- 
nent and  useful  of  the  pioneers,  and  is  as 
follows : 

Samuel  B.  Lewis,  Esq.,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest pioneers  of  Norwalk  ;  died  in  Au- 
gust, 1870,  aged  about  80. 

Orlando  B.  Curtiss  aged  55  years,  and 
Joel  E.  Mead,  aged  54  years,  sons-in-law 
of  Mr.  Lewis,  died  August  19th;  all  in 
the  same  month. 

Hon.  C.  L.  Boalt  and  Mrs.  James  Wil- 
liams, reported  September  2,  1870. 

Mrs.  Margaret  [Lewis]  Glibbs,  wife  of 
William  Oibbs,  Esq.,  of  Milan;  died 
Feb.  10,  1870,  aged  76  years. 

Mr.  Thomas  Puckrin,  of  Perkins; — 
died  April  9,  1871,  aged  61. 

Mrs.  Catherine  [Van  Ness],  wife  of 
Simeon  C.  Carpenter ;  deceased  died  at 
Bloomingville,  March  L3,  1871,  aged  63 
years.  _ 

Julius  House,  Esq.,  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Perkins;  died  at  Perkins, 
March  13,  1871,  aged  85  years. 

Bev.  Elder  Barber,  long  and  favorably 
known,  died  at  Florence,  February,  1870, 
aged  69  years. 

Clement  Beardsley,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  of  Vermillion,  died  at 
A^ermillion,  May  2,  1871,  aged  64  years. 

Mr.  Sheldon  Smith,  an  early  settler  of 
Wakcman,  died  at  Berlin,  February  9, 
1871,  aged  about  80  years. 

Johnson  Wheeler,  Esq.,  an  early  set- 
tler of  Towiiscnd,  whose  autobiography 
is  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Pioneer,  died 
at  Crown  Point,  Ind.,  Sept.  27,  1870, 
aged  73  years. 

Bev.  Xenophon  Betts,  an  early  preach- 
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er  of  the  Gospel  in  Vermillion,  and  Wake- 
man,  and  extensively  and  favorably  known 
on  the  Firelands,  died  at  Vienna,  Trum- 
bull County,  Ohio,  May  18,  1871,  aged 
71  years. 

Miss  Mary  McMillan,  for  thirty-seven 
years  a  resident  of  Milan,  died  at  that 
place  on  the  18th  of  May,  after  a  linger- 
ing illness,  her  age  being  71  years.  She 
was  a  sister  of  Hiram  and  William  Mc- 
Millan, residing  with  the  former  until  his 
death  a  few  years  since.  Though  retiring 
and  unobtrusive  in  her  manner,  she  was 
highly  esteemed  by  many  warm  friends, 
by  whom  she  will  be  remembered  for  her 
kindness  of  heart  and  readiness  in  relief 

Hon.  Benjamin  L.  Hill,  an  early  resi- 
dent of  Berlin,  and  late  llepresentative  of 
Erie  County  in  the  Legislature,  died  at 
Marysville,  California,  May  13,  1871, 
aged  57. 

Hiram  Boardman  died  at  East  Towns- 
end,  Huron  County,  April  15, '71,  aged  65. 

Cyrus  Lyman,  at  Norwalk,  May  25, 
1871,  aged  about  75  years.  Father  L. 
was  born  in  Andover,  Tolland  County, 
Conn.,  in  which  place  he  lived  until  1848, 
the  year  of  his  removal  to  this  place. — 
Was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Tilliughast,  of 
Tolland,  in  1843.  Three  daughters  were 
born  to  them,  all  now  living  in  Norwalk. 
For  the  past  twenty  years  Father  L.  was 
an  esteemed  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  this  village.  A  man  who 
feared  God  and  loved  righteousness,  he 
was  revered  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him.  His  death  was  sudden  and  tragic, 
caused  by  a  fall  from  his  carriage,  over- 
turned by  some  unexplained  fright  of  his 
horse.  In  a  moment  he  passed  from  the 
presence  of  earthly  loved  ones  to  rest  with 
the  Saviour.  After  a  brief  funeral  dis- 
course from  Job  xiv:14,  his  remains  were 
followed  to  Woodlawn  Cemetery  by  a  large 
concourse.     Peace  to  his  ashes. 

Stephen  Sawyer  died  in  Lyme,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1871,  aged  85  years. 

Mrs.  Polly,  wife  of  Ezekiel  Sampson, 
daughter  of  Joseph  McrrifiehL  c;imc  into 
New  London  in  1817,  died  at  Si  journey, 
Keokuk  County,  Iowa,  in  February, 
1871,  aged  83. 


Deacon  Daniel  Hemmingway  died  at 
New  London,  January  5,  1871,  aged  70 
years. 

Miss  Mary  Hathaway  died  at  Milan, 
June  12, 1871,  aged  77  years.  She  came 
with  her  father's  family,  the  late  Caleb 
Hathaway,  Sen.,  in  the  year  1825,  and 
settled  on  a  part  of  the  Jared  Ward  farm, 
between  Milan  and  Huron,  where  she 
continued  to  reside  till  her  decease.  She 
left  the  name  of  a  virtuous,  discreet  and 
useful  Christian  woman,  full  of  charity 
and  good  works.  She  was  connected  with 
the  Society  of  Friends.  Her  end  was 
sudden,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  heart 
disease. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  Summers,  Biographer. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  above  report, 
the  meeting  adjourned  for  dinner,  to  re- 
assemble at  half-past  one. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The    meeting  was  called   to  order  by 
President  Phillips.      There  was  a  large 
increase  in  the  attendance  at  the  afternoon 
session,  the  hall  being  full  of  most  atten 
tive  listeners. 

Judge  Fowler  reported  that  some  years 
ago  a  committee  was  appointed  to  bave 
the  waters  of  the  Castalia  springs  analyzed. 
The  first  gentleman  appointed,  Dr.  Nye, 
died  soon  after  his  appointment,  and  at  a 
subsequent  meeting  in  Sandusky,  another 
committee  was  chosen  for  the  purpose,  but 
nothing  was  done  until  Mr.  John  Hoyt, 
at  his  own  expense,  procured  an  analysis 
by  Prof.  Cassels,  of  Cleveland,  of  both 
springs.  Mr.  Fowler  wished  to  present 
the  report  of  Prof.  Cassels  as  the  report  of 
.the  committee. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr. 
Hoyt  for  his  kindness,  by  the  Society. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Allen  sang  "  Spirit  of  Free- 
dom "  very  acceptably,  assisted  by  a  cho- 
rus from  Norwalk  and  vicinity.  Miss 
Adda  Peters  presided  at  the  piano  with 
much  grace  and  ability. 

The  special  committee  appointed  to  re- 
port upon  the  feasibility  of  reprinting  the 
back  numbers  of  the  Fmicer,  submitted 
their  report  which  is  given  below ; 
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The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society, 
beg  leave  to  recommend  the  following  ac- 
tion : 

Whereas,  It  is  believed  that  the  whole 
ten  volumes  can  be  reprinted  and  re- 
issued in  two  bound  volumes,  and  the 
whole  expense  can  be  met  by  subscrip- 
tion of  one  thousand  persons  at  $5.00 
each  ;  therefore,  resolved, 

1.  That  each  of  the  townships  com-' 
prised  within  the  Firelands,  be  canvassed 
for  this  purpose  before  the  fall  meeting  of 
the  Society. 

2.  That  this  shall  be  done  by  the  Vice 
Presidents  of  the  Society,  each  one  taking 
charge  of  the  matter  in  his  own  township, 
and  being  responsible  for  the  prompt  and 
faithful  performance  of  the  work,  either 
by  himself  or  some  reliable  individual. 

3.  That  the  President  shall  immediate- 
ly issue  written  notices  to  the  said  Vice 
Presidents,  informing  them  of  their  duty, 
and  reminding  them  of  the  importance  of 
finishing  the  work  so  as  to  report  at  the 
September  meeting  of  the  Society. 

A.  Newton,  )  ..,        .,, 
B.Summers,  I  *-''™=^""*'^- 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  having 
prepared  their  report,  submitted  it  through 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  Woodruff.  The  fol- 
lowing named  gentlemen  were  unanimous- 
ly elected  officers  of  the  Society  for  the 
ensuing  year : 

President — Judge  Z.  Phillips. 

Vice  Presidents — Dr.  A.  D.  Skellcnger, 
New  London  ;  Major  Smith,  Clarksfield  ; 
C.  C.  Canfield,  Wakeman  ;  A.  D.  Jenncy, 
Greenwich ;  Samuel  Pnlmer,  Sr.,  Fitch- 
ville  ;  E.  J.  Waldron,  Hartland  ;  Harlow 
House,  Townsend  ;  D.  Gr.  Barker,  llip- 
ley  ;  I.  B.  Hoyt,  Fahficld  ;  Martin  Kel- 
logg, Bronson  ;  0.  Jenney,  Norwalk  ;  S. 
C.  Palmer,  New  Haven  ;  C.  B.  Simmons, 
Greenfield  ;  Henry  Adams,  Peru  ;  A.  B. 
Marsh,  Bidgefield  ;  J.  H.  Beclman,  Bich- 
mond ;  John  H.  Niles,  Norwich ;  Lovell 
McCrillis,  Sherman  ;  E.  0.  Merry,  Lyme  ; 
Isaac  Sturtevant,  Buggies ;  Levi  Bash, 
Groton  ;  Harvey  Fowler,  Margaretta  ; — 
William  Parish,  Oxford ;    D.  G.  Taylor, 


Perkins  ;  Dr.  A.  H.  Agard,  Portland  ; — 
Seth  Jennings,  Milan ;  Stark  Adams, 
Huron ;  Philo  Wells,  Vermillion ;  Wm. 
Tillinghast,  Berlin;  Jas.  C.  Judson, 
Florence ;  Addison  S.  Kelley,  Kelley's 
Island. 

Secretary — A.  B.  Griffin. 

Treasurer — Judge  F.  Sears. 

Board  of  Directors— Z.  Phillips,  F.  D. 
Parish,  Esq.,  P.  N.  Schuyler,  Esq.,  C.  P. 
Wickham,  Esq.,  D.  H.  Pease,  Esq. 

Corresponding  Secretaries  —  P.  N. 
Schuyler  and  F.  D.  Parish. 

Biographers — Judge  B.  Summers  and 
Bev.  Dr.  Newton. 

Judge  Phillips  thanked  the  Society  for 
the  honor  it  conferred  upon  him  by  re- 
electing him  its  President.  Although 
not  as  old  a  pioneer  as  some  who  were 
present,  still  he  took  as  great  an  interest 
in  the  Society.  It  gave  him  much  pleas- 
ure to  meet  his  old  brethren,  and,  taking 
them  by  the  hand,  recount  the  incidents 
of  Auld  Lang  Syne.  There  was  once  a 
time  when  he  was  personally  acquainted 
with  nearly  every  individual  on  the  Fire 
Lands,  but  many  of  the  old  settlers  had 
gone  to  their  final  rest,  and  many  new 
settlers  had  arrived.  He  again  thanked 
the  Society  for  re-electing  him  to  the 
honorable  office  of  President  of  their  As- 
sociation. 

He  then  introduced  Bev.  L.  B.  Gurley, 
of  Sandusky,  who  delivered  a  fine  dis- 
course upon  the  pioneer  ministry  of  the 
Firelands,  illustrating  his  address  with 
incidents  and  anecdotes  of  those  sturdy 
yeomen  Avho  battled  so  nobly  in  the  cause 
of  the  Gospel  in  early  years. 

Mr.  Gurley  said : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — It  aflbrds  me 
intense  satisfaction  to  greet  you  again,  and 
meet  once  more  with  you.  It  is  now 
some  nine  years  since  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  with  you  and  addressing  my 
old  time  friends  and  companions.  Then 
the  country  was  plunged  into  all  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  strife  ;  but  now  the  cloud  of 
war  has  passed  away  and  I  am  with  you 
again.  Our  honored  dead,  though  slum- 
bering in  the  grave,  are  not  forgotten,  as 
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was  testified  on  that  memorial  day,  when 
their  graves  were  decorated  with  the  flo- 
ral offerings  of  a  grateful  people.  Peace 
has  its  harvest  of  death  as  well  as  grim 
war.  Since  I  last  met  with  you,  many  a 
time- honored  head  has  bent  beneath  the 
weight  of  years,  and  has  passed  to  its  last 
resting  place.  Many  of  the  friends  of  my 
youthful  days  are  now  no  more.  But 
Heaven's  fruit  must  be  gathered,  and  they 
have  gone  from  us  to  where  the  spirits  of 
the  good  meet  together.  Let  us  hope  to 
see  them  again  in  that  better  world  on 
high.  I  came  here  to  have  a  free  talk 
on  pioneer  work,  and  especially  on  the 
pioneer  ministry  of  the  Firelands.  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
facts  concerning  the  ministry  of  other  de- 
nominations save  my  own,  but  hope  that 
others  will  follow  in  my  wake  and  do  the 
same. 

Sixty  years  ago  this  coming  fall,  I  came 
to  this,  then  a  new  country,  and  settled 
with  my  parents  in  Bloomingville.  I  re- 
member well  the  old  Indian  trail  that  I 
passed  over  often  when  going  to  the  mill 
or  Cold  Brook,  now  Castalia,  fearful  on 
the  one  hand  that  my  bag  of  corn  would 
fall  to  the  ground  and  be  lost,  or  that  the 
Indians  would  come  for  my  scalp. 

My  absence  from  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try prevents  my  having  a  very  extended 
acquaintance.  But  I  remember  Mr. 
Ward,  from  whose  orchard  I  got  the  first 
trees  planted  on  my  father's  place.  I 
remember,  too,  the  Abbott  family,  who 
were  neighbors  of  Mr.  Ward ;  and  the 
competition  between  one  of  Mr.  Abbott's 
daughters  and  myself  in  the  Sabbath 
School  as  to  who  should  get  the  prize  for 
committing  to  memory  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  verses  from  the  Bible.  It  grieves 
me  now  to  think  that  I  should  have  been 
so  ungallant  as  to  carry  off"  the  prize  from 
a  young  lady.  But  that  is  all  over,  and 
now  to  my  subject. 

Man  must  worship  ;  it  is  as  natural  for 
him  to  do  so  as  it  is  to  breathe  the  air  of 
Heaven.  He  may  crush  his  religious 
feelings  as  he  will,  but  it  is  done  at  his 
own  peril,  at  the  risk  of  losing  his  soul's 
salvation.     The  sturdy  pioneers  brought 


their  religion  with  them  over  the  moun- 
tains and  into  this  far  western  country. — 
At  all  times  they  observed  family  prayer 
and  praised  the  Giver  of  all  good  for  His 
mercies  toward  them.  It  was  a  difficult 
matter  to  raise  up  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  new  country  ;  there  was  not  that 
opportunity  to  acquire  the  learning  and 
extensive  reading  necessary.  It  was  the 
revivals  we  used  to  have  which  furnished 
us  our  preachers  in  those  by -gone  days, 
and  sent  them  out  to  preach  the  cause  of 
Christ.  Ministers  of  all  denominations 
were  side  by  side  in  the  Firelands. 

Mr.  Gurley  spoke  of  the  diff"erent  min- 
isters who  lived  in  those  early  day-s,  and 
with  whom  he  had  some  acquaintance, 
and  read  the  names  of  some  of  the  early 
circuit  riders  of  the  Methodist  church. — 
He  continued : 

They  were  intelligent  men  ;  it  is  a  great 
mistake,  so  common  now-a-days,  to,  sup- 
pose that  the  early  pioneer  preachers 
were  ignorant  men.  "  Though  not  in  all 
instance's  possessing  a  classical  training, 
they  were  all  well  read  men ;  they  had 
read  the  solid  and  useful  works.  The 
standard  authors  of  England  were  as  fa- 
miliar to  them  as  household  words. — 
They  also  had  a  good  acquaintance  with 
the  classic  writers.  Milton  used  to  bo 
perhaps  the  greatest  favorite  with  these 
backwood  ministers,  and  I  well  remem- 
ber how  they  used  to  electrify  their  au- 
diences by  quotations  from  this  gifted 
author,  and  other  poets  were  not  less  fa- 
vorites as  evinced  by  the  way  they  used 
to  quote  from  them.  The  pioneer  preach- 
ers were  courageous  men,  and  were  called 
upon  to  brave  innumercible  hardships  ; — 
even  the  terrors  of  a  scant  salary  in  ad- 
dition to  other  trials.  In  those  days  a 
minister  could  not  spend  a  week  in  which 
to  write  his  sermon — he  had  to  preach 
every  day.  They  too  were  great  singers, 
much  of  their  moral  power  coming  from 
their  sweet  and  tender  singing.  They 
could  sway  their  hearers  to  and  fro  with 
the  power  of  music.  It  was  like  the  fam- 
ed harp  of  Orpheus  which  moved  both 
animate  and   inanimate    things  with  its 
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sweefc  strains.  And  the  camp  meetings  ; 
what  great  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
the  Lord  were  they,  and  the  great  influ- 
ence exercised  by  them  over  the  people  ! 
What  eloquent  men  the  preachers  in  those 
days  were  who  could  stir  the  hearts  and 
wake  the  souls  of  men  as  they  did.  The 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Judson,  of  Milan,  was  one 
of  them,  and  Russell  Bigelow  was  anoth- 
er I  shall  never  forget.  His  was  not  the 
surface  eflbct,  but  the  deep  soul-stirring 
eloquence  of  a  noble  and  upright  man, 
the  deep  inward  searching  power  of  whose 
words  had  such  great  effect.  His  oratory 
was  not  human,  but  a  divine  inspiration. 
The  speaker  named  many  illustrations  of 
the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Bigelow  when  he 
turned  the  hearts  of  men  already  nearly 
calloused  by  the  greed  of  gain,  and  show- 
ed them  the  true  way  of  life.  He  men- 
tioned the  deaths  of  Bishops  Thompson, 
Kingsley  and  Clark,  who  were  our  pio- 
neer ministers.  Ministers  had  their  en- 
couragements as  well  as  difficulties  in 
early  times.  There  were  men  who  seem- 
ed raised  up  for  no  other  purpose  than 
aiding  their  pastor  and  sharing  in  his  la- 
bors. I  could  refer  to  many  such  men 
in  nearly  every  city  and  hamlet  in  North- 
ern Ohio.  In  former  days  a  clergyman 
had  no  home  of  his  own,  but  now  it  is  no 
longer  the  case. 

Mr.  Gurley  then  spoke  of  the  maguifi- 
cent  residence  of  Jay  Cooke  on  Gibralter, 
which  he  termed  the  preacher's  home. — 
To  his  castle  on  the -rock  Mr.  Cooke  has 
invited  clergymen  from  far  and  near,  to 
come  and  make  it  their  home  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  thus  giving  to  others  a 
chance  to  enjoy  a  share  of  his  liberality. 
Mr.  G.  thought  the  first  church  built  up- 
on the  Firelands  was  erected  in  Sandusky 
in  the  year  1831.  He  concluded  his  ad- 
dress by  paying  a  deserved  tribute  to 
those  noble  Christian  pioneer  women,  and 
their  pious  efforts  in  aid  of  the  cause  of 
Christ. 

Mr.  Gurley  embellished  his  speech 
with  many  an  apt  quotation  irom  well 
known  authors,  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  it  retained  the  undivided  attention  of 
the  large  audience. 


EXHIBITION  OF  RELICS. 

Mr.  Charles  Kellogg,  of  Berlin,  exhib- 
ited a  wooden  pitch  pipe,  in  use  in  Som- 
mers,  Connecticut,  seventy  years  ago,  and 
formerly  owned  by  his  brother,  Amos 
Kellogg. 

Mr.  Miner  Cole  exhibited  the  following 
copy  of  an  inscription  on  a  tombstone  in 
the  churchyard  of  Eaton ville,  Herkimer 
County,  New  York  :  "  Alexander,  son  of 
Joseph  and  Lovina  Mason,  was  slain  at 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  by  the  Indians,  Septem- 
ber 29,  1812,  aged  33  years,  17  days." 

Theron  Goodwin,  of  Oxford,  exhibited 
a  copy  of  the  last  will  and  testament  of 
Adam  Mott,  of  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Is- 
land, dated  February  2,  1661.  This  will 
contains  a  provision  wliich  is  never  met 
with  now-a-days  in  such  documents,  viz  : 
that  if  any  of  his  sons  were  cross  to  their 
mother  they  would  lose  their  interest  in 
the  estate,  which  would  revert  to  the 
mother. 

Mr.  Ami  Keeler  exhibited  the  commis- 
sion given  his  father,  Luke  Keeler,  as 
Coroner,  in  1822,  for  the  same  office  in 
1841,  both  of  these  being  time-worn  doc- 
uments. 

He  also  exhibited  a  copy  of  a  Bible 
and  prayer-book  printed  in  London,  in 
1775,  by  Joseph  Bentham,  cum  privlegio. 

Mrs.  Spear,  of  Texas,  exhibited  an  edi- 
torial on  the  first  court  in  Ohio,  cut  from 
the  Sandusky  Register  in  1843,  and  also 
a  Texas  paper  containing  interesting  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Martin  Kellogg  presented  a  num- 
ber of  old  books,  the  names  and  dates  of 
the  most  important  are  given  below : 

John  Wesley  on  Original  Sin,  1756  ; 
J.  Fletcher's  Appeal,  1772;  Nathaniel 
D wight's  Geography,  1812 ;  Geography 
of  John  Hubbard,  1803;  Adams'  Gram- 
mar, 1810  ;  Caleb  Alexander's  Grammar, 
1795 ;  Thomas  Dilworth's  Arithmetic, 
1743;  Arithmetic  by  Nicholas  Pike, 
1793  ;  English  Dictionary,  1797. 

Mr.  Wm.  Crosby,  of  Greenfield,  exhib- 
ited a  number  of  Indian  relics. 

Mr.  Martin  Kellogg  exhibited  a  copy 
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of  the  Agricultural  Register,  printed  in 
1808. 

Mr.  E.  Gr.  Gibbs  sent  in  a  copy  of 
Kinne's  Explanations,  1814,  and  Jones' 
Lectures  on  the  Scriptures,  1818. 

Rev.  H.  0.  Sheldon,  a  copy  of  Shel- 
don's sermons. 

Mr.  Gr.  O.  Daniels,  a  copy  of  Pioneer 
life  in  Richland  County,  being  an  account 
of  the  murder  of  the  Seymour  family. 

Judge  Summers,  the  Biographer,  stated 
that  he  wished  every  one  in  whose  neigh- 
borhood an  old  pioneer  should  die,  to 
furnish  him  or  Dr.  Newton,  at  Norwalk, 
a  short  sketch  of  his  life,  in  order  that  it 
mny  be  preserved  in  the  records  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  Pease  moved  that  the  Rev.  H.  O. 
Sheldon  be  requested  to  prepare  a  paper 
containing  an  account  of  his  early  recol- 
lections of  pioneer  life,  and  report  it  to 
the  Society. 

Mr.  Sheldon. being  called  to  the  stand, 
made  a  few  remarks  upon  his  early  life 


on  the  Firelan( 


He  claimed  to  be  the 


oldest  temperance  member  in  the  county, 
as  far  as  he  knows.  Mr.  Alva  Cole  was 
for  many  years  the  only  one  beside  him. 
Mr.  Sheldon,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
named  over  many  of  the  old  settlers.  He 
was  the  first  licensed  minister  on  the 
Firelands,  haviij^'  been  ordained  forty- 
six  years  ago. 

Mr.  Sheldon  was  by  a  unanimous  vote 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Skeilenger  thereupon  pre- 
sented the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted  ; 

Resolved,  TJiat  a  vote-  of  thanks  of  the 
Society  be  tendered  to  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  and  especially  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Norvralk,  who  have  invited  us  to 
their  splendid  palaces  and  made  us  to 
partake  of  their  sumptuous  repasts  on 
this  occasion. 

After  singing  the  Doxology,  Captain 
Woodruff  leading,  by  the  audience,  and 
a  benediction  by  Rev.  Alfred  Newton, 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

Z.  PHILLIPS,  Pres't. 

A.  B.  GrRiPPiN,  Sec'y. 


QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Firelands 
Historical  Society  was  held  in  Roberts' 
Hall,  at  Milan,  on  Wednesday,  April  10, 
1872,  at  which  there  was  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  the  pioneers  present. 

President  Z.  Phillips  opened  the  morn- 
ing session  with  a  few  brief  remarks  ex- 
pressive of  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to 
meet  once  more  the  pioneers  of  the  Fire- 
lands. While  it  gave  him  pleasure,  yet 
there  was  a  sadness  connected  with  it, 
for  many  whom  he  was  wont  to  meet  at 
these  annual  gatherings  have  gone  to 
their  final  rest  and  will  no  longer  be  with 
us.  Mr.  Phillips  then  introduced  Rev. 
Henry  Adams,  of  Milan,  who  offered  the 
opening  prayer,  commending  the  pioneers 
to  the  mercy  of  Divine  Providence  with 
the  hope  that  their  lives  would  be  spared 
to  meet  together  in  social  converse  for 
many  years  to  come. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting, 
held  at  Norwalk  on  the  4th  day  of  June, 
1871,  were  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Judge  Summers  suggested  that  the 
remark  of  Rev.  Sheldon  as  being  the  first 
licensed  "preacher,  evidently  sh«uld  have 
conveyed  the  meaning  that  he  was  the 
earliest  Methodist  preacher  on  the  Fire- 
lands. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  roll  of 
Vice  Presidents,  of  whom  the  following- 
six  were  present :  Martin  Kellogg,  Bron- 
son ;  Henry  Adams,  Peru ;  Levi  Rush, 
Crroton;  Williain  Parish,  Oxford;  Seth 
Jennings,  Milan  ;  -las.  C.  Judson,  Flor- 
ence. 

President  Phillips  explained  that  a 
number  of  the  Vice  Presidents  were  ab 
sent  on  account  of  sickness,  and  then 
called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  the 
constitution  with  such  amendments  as 
have  been  made,  after  which  an  opportu- 
nity was  given  to  any  one  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Society.  Several  joined 
upon  payment  of  the  usual  initiation  fee. 

Noon  having  arrived,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed till  half-past  one  o'clock.     Ma- 
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ny  of  the  visitors  were  invited  to  the  hos- 
pitable homes  of  the  people  of  Milan,  and 
furnished  with  an  excellent  dinner. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Society  re-assembled  shortly  be- 
fore two  o'clock,  with  a  largely  increased 
attendance,  many  from  Milan  having 
dropped  in  to  hear  the  stories  of  the  pri- 
vations and  hardships  which  the  early 
settlers  had  to  endure,  as  told  by  those 
who  came  here  when  this  was  a  new 
country. 

Judge  Phillips  apologized  for  the  ab- 
sence of  the  gentleman  who  had  been 
selected  to  deliver  the  address,  saying 
that  he  had  been  called  away  on  business. 
No  arrangements  having  been  made  for 
singing,  this  pleasing  part  of  the  exercis- 
es was  necessarily  omitted. 

Judge  Summers,  the  Biographer  of 
the  Society,  being  called  upon  for  his 
report,  prefaced  it  with  the  remark  that 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Society 
was  to  preserve  a  short  memoir  of  the 
early  pioneers  of  the  Firelands.  The 
biographer  depended  almost  entirely  for 
his  information  upon  facts  imparted  to 
him  by  friends  of  the  deceased.  He  has 
been  informed  that  five  of  the  pioneers 
residing  in  Peru,  have  departed  this  life 
since  the  last  meeting,  of  whom  no  biog- 
raphy has  been  furnished  him.  The 
following  is  Mr.  Summers'  report : 

Death,  the  great  Reaper,  has  been  busy 
with  the  old  pioneers  during  the  first 
three-fourths  of  the  present  year  of  the 
Society.  The  friends  of  the  deceased  are 
not  all  as  careful  to  forward  memoirs  as 
is  desired.  Since  our  last  annual  meet- 
ing, the  biographer,  residing  in  Erie 
County,  has  been  absent  part  of  the  time, 
and  unsettled  all  of  it,  which  has  inter- 
fered with  his  duties  somewhat.  Here- 
after, till  the  sickle  reaches  him  in  turn, 
he  may  be  addressed  at  Berlin  Heights, 
Krie  Co.,  0.  Here  is  a  partial  list  of 
those  who  have  died  sin-ce  the  last  report : 

Mrs.  Jane  Cuddebank,  died  at  Ver- 
million, on  the  21st  of  December,  1871, 
aged  92  years.  Mrs.  C.  has  resided  at 
Yermillion  for  sixty  years. 


Mr.  Horace  Ramsdell  died  at  Bloom- 
ingville,  January  29, 1872,  aged  79  years. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers. 

Mrs.  Mary  Barnes,  died  at  Margaretta, 
March  8,  1872.  She  came  to  the  Fire- 
lands  in  1815. 

There  are  interesting  memoirs  of  these 
persons  attached,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers,  and  which  will 
appear  in  the  next  number  of  the  Pioneer. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  Summers,  Biographer. 

In  regard  to  getting  subscribers  to  the 
re-issue  of  the  first  ten  volumes  of  the 
Pioneer^  Judge  Phillips  said  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  getting  about  fifteen,  and 
hoped  to  secure  many  more  before  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Kellogg,  of  Bronson,  one  of  the 
Vice  Presidents  of  the  Society,  stated 
that  he  had  already  secured  nineteen  sub- 
scribers to  the  new  work,  but  doubted  if 
he  could  get  any  more,  as  it  was  up-hill 
work  on  account  of  the  apparently  large 
price  asked  for  the  book.  Still,  he  felt 
encouraged  by  the  success  he  had  met 
with. 

In  relation  to  the  eleventh  volume  of 
the  Pioneer^  Judge  Phillips  spoke  of  the 
late  D.  H.  Pease,  of  Norwalk,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
Society,  and  who,  before  his  death,  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  desire  that  this  volume 
should  be  published.  It  is  eagerly  sought 
after  by  many  outside  of  the  Firelands, 
and  with  the  large  amount  of  material  at 
hand  would  make  a  most  interesting  re- 
cord of  the  early  days  of  this  State. 

Judge  Summers  moved  that  the  elev- 
enth volume  of  the  Pioneer  be  published, 
and  that  arrangements  be  made  to  that 
eifect.     Carried  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Judge  Summers  then  said  that  he  had 
not  been  in  the  lead  in  getting  out  the 
previous  volumes,  but  he  had  subscribed 
liberally  to  the  work.  He  would  take 
three  copies  of  the  next  number.  With 
the  proper  eifort  he  said  an  unusually 
good  volume  could  be  published. 

President  Phillips  said  the  Vice  Presi- 
dents should  take  an  active  part  in  can- 
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vassing  for  the  reprint  work  and  the  new 
number,  and  report  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing on  the  second  Wednesday  in  June. — 
The  cost  would  not  probably  exceed  $300, 
and  subscriptions  could  easily  4)e  got. 

Judge  Summers  suggested  that  young 
men  be  appointed  to  do  the  canvassing 
where  the  Vice  Presidents  would  not 
likely  be  able  to  take  as  active  a  part  as 
younger  men.  He  therefore  offered  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  adopted, 
as  being  the  spirit  of  his  remarks  :  . 

Resolved^  That  the  Vice  Presidents, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  canvass  for  subscrip- 
tions for  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Pio- 
neer^ press  the  matter  vigorously,  and  at 
the  same  time  get  smbscriptions  for  the 
reprint ;  and  if  any  one  is  unable  to  at- 
tend properly  to  this  matter,  that  he  ap- 
point some  suitable  person  in  his  stead. 

Next  thing  in  order  were  remarks  from 
the  old  pioneers,  relative  to  their  experi- 
ences in  establishing  homes  in  this  region. 

Mr.  Seth  Jennings,  of  Milan,  was  first 
called  upon.  He  gave  a  brief  account  of 
the  journey  he  made  from  the  east,  over 
the  mountains  to  Norwalk,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Benedict,  of  that  place.  On  his 
way  out  he  saw  many  new  and  strange 
sights,  which  filled  him  with  wonder. — 
The  habits  of  the  people  in  those  early 
days  he  described  very  clearly.  Mr. 
Jennings  came  out  in  1817.  Speaking  of 
mince  pies,  he  said  he  doubted  if  there 
was  a  lady  present  who  could  tell  him 
how  they  made  mince  pies  in  those  early 
days  without  apples,  beef  or  molasses. — 
Mr.  Philander  Wilbur,  of  Milan,  replied, 
saying  that  the  ingredients  used  then 
were  pumpkins  and  cranberries,  venison, 
and  the  juice  of  frozen  pumpkins  boiled 
down  for  molasses. 

Mr.  Martin  Kellogg  related  the  inci- 
dents of  his  journey  to  this  new  country. 
He  left  home  on  the  17th  of  June,  1815, 
and  reached  here  on  the  30th  of  July 
following.  Now  it  took  a  less  number  of 
hours  than  it  did  days  to  travel  the  same 
distance. 

Mr.  Henry  Hoak,  of  Berlin,  gave  some 
incidents  of  his  early  days  in  this  region, 
3 


and  spoke  of  his  frequent  trips  from  home 
to  the  mill  with  his  bag  of  corn.  Mr. 
Hoak's  remarks  were  very  interesting 
throughout. 

Mr.  Henry  Adams,  of  Peru,  briefly 
related  his  experience  when  coming  to 
this  western  country  in  1815. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Sanders,  of  Milan,  present- 
ed for  exhibition  a  letter  yellow  with  age, 
written  by  President  Wheelock,  of  Yale 
College,  to  his  daughters,  in  the  year 
1751.  Father  Wheelock  was  an  ancestor 
of  the  Lockwoods,  Mrs.  Sanders  and  Mrs. 
Eliza  Gribbs,  of  Milan.  We  publish  the 
letter  verbatim : 

My  Dear  Daughters  Elizabeth  & 
Theodora  : — Yours  by  Date  were  wel- 
come. I'm  sorry  you  did  not  imbrace  ye 
opportunity  by  him,  and  ye  more  on 
acco't  of  the  distressing  sickness  at  N. 
Haven.  I  am  desired  to  be  at  N.  Haven 
in  council  on  ye  3rd  day  of  September. — 
It  is  likely  I-  shall  go.  What  if  you 
should  be  there  at  ye  time.  You  will 
need  some  time  there  to  visit  your  friends, 
&c.,  before  commencement.  I'm  very 
greatly  obliged  to  Br  &  Sister  for  all 
their  F'dship  k  Love  express'd  to  you, 
and  hope  you  will  not  be  ungreatfull. — 
I'm  sorry  Thed'a  uses  her  pen  no  more, 
or  don't  learn  to  make  a  letter,  and  Betty, 
you  would  do  well  to  exercise  her  some- 
what every  day  in  spelling,  and  teach  her 
how  to  joyn  affability  and  modesty;  to 
use  courtesy  to  all  without  servile  mean- 
ness ;  teach  her  a  proper  gesture,  air  and 
deportment  in  convers'n  ;  how  to  look  a 
man  in  ye  face  when  she  speaks  to  him, 
so  as  to  speak  ye  same  thing  as  loud  and 
strong  by  her  looks  as  by  her  tongue. — 
Your  mother  is  somewhat  poorly.  She 
has  tho't  that  riding  may  be  of  servise, 
and  I  don't  know  but  she  will  accompany 
me  to  Milford  this  fall.  Give  our  duty, 
mother  love  to  Pa  and  sister,  and  accept 
paternal  affection  yourselves  from  us  both. 
Dear  children,  don't  forget  God;  make 
religion  your  business,  as  ye  intend  to  die 
happy. 

I  am  your  Tho'tfull,  concerned,  affee- 
'te.  Father  E.  Wheelock. 

August  21,  1751. 
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E.  Gr.  Gribbs,  of  Milan,  presented  a 
copy  of  the  Christian  Observer,  Vol.  Ill, 
for  the  year  1804. 

In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Hoak  said  that  the 
membership  fee  should  be  increased  to 
one  or  two  dollars  for  life  members,  or 
twenty-five  cents  per  year.  The  present 
fee  was  insufficient,  he  thought,  to  pro- 
vide funds  enough  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Society. 

President  Phillips  stated  that  the  So- 
ciety had  been  run  very  successfully  for 
the  last  ten  years  with  the  fee  for  life 
members  at  twenty -five  cents,  and  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  increase  it. 

After  some  debate  on  this  subject,  it 
was  decided  to  bring  it  up  for  final  action 
at  the  annual  meeting. 

Among  the  old  pioneers  present  was 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Merry,  who  has  attained 
the  advanced  age  of  91  years.  Mrs.  M. 
is  one  of  the  oldest  pioneers  of  the  Fire- 
lands  now  living. 

The  meeting  adjourned  about  4  o'clock, 
a  very  pleasant  time  having  been  enjoyed 
by  all  those  present. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Nor- 
walk  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  June. 
Z.  PHILLIPS,  Pres't. 

A.  B.  Griffin,  Sec'y. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

morning  session. 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Firelands  Historical  Society  was  held  at 
Norwalk,  Wednesday,  June  19,  1872,  in 
St.  Charles  Hall,  commencing  at  eleven 
o'clock. 

President  Phillips  was  present,  and 
opened  the  morning  session  with  a  few 
remarks  expressive  of  the  pleasure  it  gave 
him  to  meet  the  pioneers  of  the  Fire- 
lands.  We  should  all  be  thankful  to 
God  for  His  bountiful  blessings.  Mr. 
Phillips  said  he  remembered  well  the 
difficulties  of  the  early  settlers  in  obtain- 
ing christian  privileges.  He  was  glad  to 
live  in  a  land  where  the  people  had  edu- 


cational and  religious  advantages.  Mr. 
Phillips  spoke  tenderly  of  those  who  had 
passed  from  death  unto  life.  He  hoped 
to  see  the, Society  flourish  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past.  In  conclusion,  he  read 
the  eighth  Psalm,  after  which  he  intro- 
duced Rev.  H.  H.  Eice,  of  Norwalk,  who 
delivered  the  opening  prayer. 

The  roll  of  Vice  Presidents  was  then 
called,  and  the  following  responded  to 
their  names  :  Martin  Kellogg,  Bronson  ; 
Harlow  House,  Townsend ;  0.  Jenney, 
Norwalk;  Henry  Adams,  Peru;  J.  H. 
Niles,  Norwich  ;  E.  O.  Merry,  Lyme  ; — 
Livy  Rash.  Groton ;  Wm.  Parish,  Ox- 
ford ;  Stark  Adams,  Huron ;  James  C. 
Judson,  Florence  ;  Seth  Jennings,  Milan. 

The  several  Vice  Presidents  present 
were  called  upon,  and  reported  upon  the 
success  they  had  met  with  in  securing 
subscriptions  to  the  eleventh  volume  of 
the  Pioneer.  A  large  number  of  sub- 
scriptions had  been  obtained  to  this  vol- 
ume, and  many  more  can  be  got  when  a 
thorough  canvass  is  made. 

secretary's  report. 

The  Secretary  next  reported  upon  the 
publications  that  have  been  presented  to 
the  Society  since  the  last  annual  meeting, 
prefacing  his  report  with  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  reputation  the  Society  has  gain- 
ed abroad.  Numberless  applications  have 
been  made  for  a  complete  file  of  the  Pio- 
neer, it  being  considered  one  of  the  most 
valuable  works  of  the  kind  that  has  been 
published.     The  following  is  the  report : 

The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Char- 
ities of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Drake's  Discourses.  Presented  by 
Josiah  Drake,  of  Cincinnati. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Minnesota  His- 
torical Society  for  1871. 

Eight  numbers  of  the  Historical  and 
Archaeological  tracts  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve Historical  Society. 

The  Annals  of  Iowa,  published  by  the 
State  Historical  Society  at  Iowa  City — 
July  number,  1871,  October  number, 
1871,  and  January  number,  1872. 
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Wilde's  Summer  Rose,  or  The  Lament 
of  the  Captive.  Presented  by  the  Geor- 
gia Historical  Society. 

Ancient  Earth  Forts  of  the  Cuyahoga 
Valley,  Ohio,  by  Col.  Charles  Whittle- 
sey, President  of  the  Western  Reserve 
and  Northern  Ohio  Historical  Society. 

February  number,  1872,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Historical  Record. 

October,  1871,  and  January,  1872, 
numbers  of  the  New  England  Historical 
and  Grenealogical  Register  and  Antiqua- 
rian Journal. 

Wonderful  Escape  of  Col.  James  Paul. 

Miscellanea  Genealogica  et  Heraldic, 
Monthly  Series,  June  number,  1871. 

Proceedings  of  the  New  England  His- 
toric Grenealogical  Society,  at  the  annual 
meeting,  January  3,  1872. 

Four  numbers  of  the  Sheldon  Maga- 
zine, or  a  Grenealogical  list  of  the  Shel- 
dons  in  America. 

The  twelve  numbers  of  volume  I,  and 
ten  numbers  of  volume  II,  of  the  Ameri- 
caa  Pioneer.  This  monthly  periodical 
dates  its  first  publication  in  1842. 

Journal  of  the  American  Silk  Society, 
in  twelve  volumes  volume  one  bearing- 
date  1839. 

Methodist  Chapel  -  Property  Case. — 
Report  of  the  trial. 

A  Review  of  the  Decision  of  the  Su- 
eme  Court  of  the  State  of  Ohio  as  to 
the  title  of  church  property  vesting  in 
ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church-. 

Report  of  the  case  of  Price  and  others 
vs.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and 
others.  Tried  in  Hamilton  County  Su- 
preme Court,  May  Term,  1831. 

Report  of  the  trial  of  Sherman  vs.  Rus- 
ling  in  the  District  Court  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia. 

Eleventh  Edition  of  Sheldon's  Ser- 
mons. 

The  preceding  eight  documents  were 
presented  to  the  Society  by  Rev.  H.  0. 
Sheldon. 

Volume  three  of  the  Christian  Observ- 
er, published  in  the  year  ]  8i>4.  Present- 
ed to  the  Society  by  E.  C  Gibbs,  of 
Milan. 


A  letter  was  read  from  the  Librarian 
of  the  Mercantile  Library,  Baltimore, 
requesting  a  copy  of  the  publications  of 
the  Society. 

Judge  Phillips  spoke  of  the  value  that 
attaches  to  the  copies  of  the  Pioneer. 

treasurer's  REPORT. 

The   Treasurer,  Frederick  Sears,  pre 
sented  the  following  report  showing  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Society  : 

Cash  on  hand  at  last  statement,  .  |  7  75 
Amount  received  for  membership 

atNorwalk,     ......        3  25 

Amount  received  for  membership 

at  Milan, 2  75 


Total 


$13  75 


Contra. 


Paid  exp.  charges  on  magazines,    $      35 
Amount  on  hand, 13  40 


Total,    . $13  75 

.    On  motion  the  report  was  accepted. 

The  Secretary,  as  is  customary,  read 
the  Constitution,  after  which  an  opportu- 
nity was  given  those  present,  not  already 
members  of  the  Society,  to  join.  Quite 
a  large  accession  was  made  to  the  mem- 
l)ership. 

Previous  to  adjourning  for  dinner,  the 
following  Committee  on  Nominations — 
three  from  each  county — was  appointed  : 
Chauncy  Woodrufi",  P.  N.  Schuyler,  W. 
C.  Allen,  Judge  Parish,  Judge  Summers, 
and  Seth  Jennings. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  the  Society  adjourn- 
ed for  dinner,  many  of  those  present  from 
abroad  being  cared  for  by  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Norwalk. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  attendance,  which  had  been  quite 
large  in  the  morning,  was  very  much  in- 
creased at  the  afternoon  session.  Shortly 
after  two  o'clock,  the  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  President  Phillips  in  a  few 
well  chosen  words.  He  regretted  that  no 
provision  had  been  made  for  singing. 

Mr.  Woodruff,  Chairman  of  Committee 
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on  Nominations,  presented  the  following 
report : 

President — Judge  Z.  Phillips. 

Vice  Presidents — New  London,  Dr.  A. 
D.  Skellenger ;  Clarksfield,  Major  Smith  ; 
Wakeman,  C.  C.  Canfield  ;  Florence,  Jas. 
C.  Judson ;  Vermillion,  Lewis  Wells ; — 
Berlin,  E.  P.  Hill ;  Townsend,  James 
Arnold  ;  Hartland,  E.  J.  Waldron  ; — 
Fitchville,  Samuel  Palmer,  Sr, ;  Green- 
wich, Wm.  T.  Smith  ;  Ripley,  D.  G.  Bar- 
ker ;  Faii'field,  Oscar  Burras  ;  Bronson, 
Martin  Kellogg ;  Norwalk,  D.  D.  Bene- 
dict ;  Milan,  Seth  Jennings ;  Huron, 
Stark  Adams  ;  Portland,  A.  H.  Agard  ; 
Perkins,  D.  G.  Taylor ;  Oxford,  William 
Parish ;  Bidgefield,  A.  R.  Marsh  ;  Peru, 
Henry  Adams  ;  Greenfield,  Andrew  Coit ; 
New  Haven,  Erastus  Dickinson  ;  Rich- 
mond, Uriah  Robinson;  Norwich,  John 
H.  Niles  ;  Sherman,  Alanson  Raymond  ; 
Lyme,  E.  0.  Merry ;  Groton,  Livy  Rash  ; 
Margaretta,  Harvey  Fowler ;  Danbury, 
John  Kelley ;  Kelley's  Island,  Addison 
S.  Kelley  ;  Ruggles,  Harvey  Sackett. 

Recording  Secretary — S.  A.  Wildman. 

Treasurer — Frederick  Sears. 

Board  of  Directors — Judge  Z.  Phil- 
lips, F.  D.  Parish,  John  H.  Niles,  Judge 
B.  Summers,  and  G.  T.  Stewart. 

Corresponding  Secretaries  —  P.  N. 
Schuyler  and  F.  D.  Parish. 

Biographer — Benjamin  Summers. 

Committee  on  Publication — Board  of 
Directors. 

Judge  Phillips  said  he  had  it  in  his 
mind  before  he  came  here  to  decline  serv- 
ing another  year,  but  he  had  enjoyed 
himself  so  much  that  he  would  accept  it. 
It  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  the  interest 
in  the  Society  was  on  the  decrease,  but 
the  attendance  this  afternoon  changed 
that  impression,  A  good  list  of  Vice 
Presidents  had  been  selected,  and  there 
was  every  prospect  that  the  eleventh  vol- 
ume of  the  Pioneer  and  other  publications 
now  in  contemplation  will  be  brought 
out.     Judge  Phillips  then  called  for  the 

BIOGRAPHERS  REPORT. 

There  is  much  remissness  on  the  part 


of  the  survivors  in  regard  to  giving  the 
biographer  the  necessary  notices  of  the 
death  and  former  history  and  trials  of  the 
departed.  I  repeat,  the  old  pioneers  are 
passing  away.  It  would  be  but  little 
trouble  for  some  one  or  more  in  every 
township  to  carefully  gather  up  the  little 
crumbs  of  history  pertaining  to  each,  and 
transmit  to  the  biographer,  or  send  them 
in  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society.  It 
seems  that  some  younger  men  might  take 
this  labor  and  finish  up  what  their  fath- 
ers have  so  successfully  begun.  It  will 
soon  be  said  of  us  gray-headed  old  men 
— "  And  the  pioneers,  where  are  they?" 
At  the  risk  of  the  charge  of  repetition,  I 
must  still  urge  more  diligence  in  furnish- 
ing memoirs  and  notices  of  deceased  pio- 
neers. 

Mr.  Neverson  Sherman  died  at  Hudson, 
Michigan,  May  27,  1872,  aged  67  years. 
He  came  to  the  Firelands  in  March,  '17, 
and  settled  in  Townsend  township.  He 
was  long  a  resident  of  Florence.  He 
passed  through  Norwalk  when  a  boy,  and 
sat  down  to  rest  on  the  logs  from  which 
was  built  the  first  log  house  of  our  much 
respected  former  President,  P.  Benedict, 
Esq. 

Elihu  Clary  died  at  Lambertville, 
Monroe  County,  Michigan,  in  September, 
1871,  aged  about  83  years.  He  came  to 
Peru  township,  Huron  County,  in  1815, 
and  was  long  and  favorably  known  as  an 
enterprising  and  useful  pioneer  and  citi- 
zen. During  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
he  was  a  useful  and  worthy  member  of 
the  M.  E.  Church.  I  have  not  the  data 
to  make  further  statements. 

Joseph  C.  Curtiss,  another  worthy  pio- 
neer, died  in  Fitchville,  September  4, 
1871,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Kellogg  furnishes  the  following 
record  of  the  deaths  of  many  of  the  early 
settlers  on  the  Firelands  : 

Aaron  Fay,  my  wife's  father,  died  Oc- 
tober 16,  1845,  in  Avery,  now  Milan. — 
His  wife,  Rebecca  Winslow  Fay,  died 
February  28,  1830,  in  Norwalk.  Dr. 
Lyman  Fay  died  in  Milan,  September  4, 
1854.  Lucius  Fay  died  in  Norwalk, 
September  13,  1858.      Apollos  Fay  died 
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in  Norwalk,  March  21,  1861.  Polly 
Fay,  wife  of  Martin  Kellogg,  died  in 
Bronson,  April  1,  1866.  For  time  of 
settlement  of  these,  please  see  Pioneer^ 
vol.  V,  pages  21  and  113. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Nor- 
walk Reflector  of  April  17,  1866  : 

Died,  in  Bronson,  on  the  1st  of  April, 
Mrs.  Polly  Kellogg,  wife  of  Mr.  Martin 
Kellogg,  aged  77  years  and  8  months. — 
The  deceased  removed  with  her  husband 
to  this  County  from  Bethel,  Windsor 
County,  Vermont,  in  July,  1815,  hence 
has  resided  almost  fifty-one  years  here.— ^ 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  were  the  first  perma- 
nent settlers  in  Bronson  township.  Truly 
may  it  be  said  of  the  deceased,  "  She  was 
a  Pioneer  of  the  Firelands."  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  those  of  us  who  came  to  the  west 
at  a  much  later  period,  and  after  the 
country  was  comparatively  broken,  to 
even  imagine  the  changes — to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  hardships  and  privations  inci- 
dent to  her  early  removal  to  the  west — 
that  she  experienced  in  all  that  time. 
The  deceased  was  born  in  Barnard,  Wind- 
sor County,  Vt,  July  12,  1788. 

I  did  not  think  Norwalk  and  Milan 
were  as  thoroughly  canvassed  as  they 
ought  to  have  been,  accordingly  at  a  late 
day  I  endeavored  to  get  some  items  from 
those  towns.  (See  Pioneer^  vol.  V,  page 
21,  and  vol.  VII,  page  58.). 

Quite  a  number  of  families  from  Bar- 
nard, Vermont,  settled  on  the  Firelands. 
Father  Fay  and  family  were  the  first  from 
that  town,  and  probably  were  the  cause 
of  the  coming  of  most  of  the  others.  As 
I  have  pen  in  hand  it  will  do  no  harm  to 
name  some  of  those  families :  Steward 
Southgate  and  his  son,  R.  S.  Southgate, 
and  his  family  ;  Prince  Haskell,  Jr.,  and 
family,  and  later,  Prince  Haskell,  Sr.,  and 
part  of  his  family;  Moses  Foster  and 
family  ;  Benjamin  Briggs  and  family ; — 
Dean  Clapp  and  David  Clark  and  fami- 
lies ;  Aro  Danforth  and  family ;  Carlos 
Keith,  brother  of  Mrs.  Southgate.  Prince 
Haskell,  Jr.,  settled  in  Bronson ;  both 
he  and  wife  deceased  years  ago.  Prince 
Haskell,  Sr.,  settled  in  Peru;  he  and 
wife  deceased  years  ago.      Foster,  Clark, 


and  Clapp  settled  in  Peru ;  deceased,  and 
widows  living  in  Peru  ;  Briggs  settled  in 
Norwich  ;  his  wife  a  widow,  lives  in  Nor- 
walk township.  Aro  Danforth  settled  in 
Peru ;  he  and  wife  both  living.  Keith 
lives  in  Kansas.  All  those  named  above 
were  worthy  and  industrious  men. 
Yours  truly, 

Martin  Kellogg. 

Norwalk,  April  18,.  1872. 

Died,  in  Oxford,  Theodia  Smith,  wife 
of  Benj.  P.  Smith,  December  5,  1871, 
aged  82  years.  She  came  to  the  Fire- 
lands in  August,  1821.  She  was  born 
in  Waterford,  Conn.,  lived  a  christian  life 
and  died  the  death  of  the  same. 

Benjamin  P.  Smith  died  in  Oxford, 
February  17,  1872,  aged  82  years.  He 
came  to  the  Firelands  in  August,  1821. 

Mrs.  Jane  Cuddebank,  whose  death 
was  reported  at  the  Milan  meeting,  the 
family  records  show  was  94  years  of  age, 
instead  of  92,  as  then  stated. 

B.  Summers,  Biographer. 

Judge  Phillips  spoke  in  very  feeling 
terms  of  the  late  D.  H.  Pease,  whose  ser- 
vices in  the  interest  of  the  Society  were 
always  enlisted. 

N.  S.  C.  Perkins,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Mr.  Pease,  spoke  of  the  work  he  had  done 
for  the  Society,  and  read  the  following- 
sketch  of  his  life : 

Mr.  Pease  was  born  in  Somers,  Conn., 
November  9,  1826,  and  consequently  was 
in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  January  13,  1872. — 
His  early  years  were  spent  in  his  native 
town,  and  in  addition  to  such  knowledge 
as  he  could  obtain  at  the  public  school, 
he  pursued  his  studies  for  two  years  at 
the  village  academy  at  Wilbraham,  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  came  to  Norwalk  in 
1852,  and  was  engaged  in  the  book  and 
drug  business  until  1863,  when  he  was 
elected  County  Auditor,  and  filled  that 
position  for  three  successive  terms,  until 
1869,  since  which  time  until  his  death  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  merchandizing. 
So  few  words  express  in  general  terms  the 
story  of  Mr.  Pease's  life.  He  was  not  a 
man  to  limit  his  cares  or  his  labors  to  his 
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own  or  his  family's  well-being.  With  an 
earnest  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
all  within  the  reach  of  his  influence,  he 
combined  a  rare  judgment,  an  indomita- 
ble perseverance  and  remarkable  efficien- 
cy. While  yet  a  young  man  he  deter- 
mined to  do  what  one  man  could  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  temperance,  and  his 
time  and  labor  and  counsel  have  been 
freely  given  year  after  year  to  further  this 
great  object.  He  was  active  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  Young  Men's  Library  and 
Reading  Room  Association,  and  to  the 
time  of  his  death  was  one  of  its  most  effi- 
cient and  valuable  officers.  His  interest 
in  the  Firelands  Historical  Society  was 
unflagging  for  years.  His  duties  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Society  and  editor  of  the 
Pioneer^  occupied  much  of  his  valuable 
time,  and  this  he  freely  gave  from  some 
time  in  the  year  1860,  when  he  was  chos- 
en editor  of  the  Pioneer^  to  the  time  that 
he  was  compelled  by  weakness  to  lay 
aside  his  pen.  In  early  manhood,  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  whatever  was  ex- 
cellent in  character  or  elevating  and  en- 
nobling in  tendency,  was  usually  connect- 
ed with  the  Christian  church.  He  there- 
fore sustained  the  public  worship  of  Grod 
by  his  example  and  generous  contribu- 
tions, and  his  counsel  and  personal  pres- 
ence could  always  be  depended  upon  in 
sustaining  the  Sabbath  School.  Such 
characters  as  Mr.  Pease's  are  not  common ; 
it  is  only  here  and  there  that  such  a  one 
is  vouchsafed  to  a  community.  Genial 
and  happy  in  his  home,  a  kind  neighbor, 
a  wise  and  faithful  citizen — we  miss  his 
presence  in  our  aasemblages  ;  we  miss  his 
counsels  and  his  labors.  Let  us  imitate 
his  example  and  emulate  his  virtues. 

EXHIBITION  OF  RELICS. 


There  was  a  large 


number  of  interest- 
olden  time"  exhibited, 
fol- 


ing  relics  of  "  ye 

which  may  be  briefly  enumerated 

lows : 

Mrs.  Hill,  of  Townsend,  presented  to 
the  Society  a  table  castor,  made  of  an  oak 
knot  more  than  200  years  ago.  It  was 
given  to  her  daughter  by  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Shaw  (Josh  Billings), 


Mrs.  Hill  also  exhibited  a  pewter  platter, 
which  was  by  far  the  oldest  relic  in  the 
room.  It  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
five  generations  of  the  same  family.  It 
was  made  in  London  over  250  years  ago. 

E.  Gr.  Gribbs,  of  Milan,  presented  the 
Society  with  the  following  books :  Life 
of  Henry  Winter  Davis ;  the  12th  vol- 
ume of  the  Christian  Observer,  printed  in 
1814  ;  a  Greography,  edited  by  Nathaniel 
Dwight,  and  published  in  1814. 

E.  J.  Bunce  had  a  piece  of  "  hard- 
tack ' '  on  exhibition  that  was  carried 
through  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  by  Lieut. 
C.  E.  Miner. 

A  child's  skirt,  spun,  woven,  made  and 
embroidered  by  Mrs.  Stocking,  of  Chat- 
ham, Conn.,  March  19,  1759,  and  used 
for  a  christening  skirt  on  several  occa- 
sions, was  exhibited  by  Mrs.  D.  C.  Nor- 
ton, a  great-granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Stock- 
ing. This  relic  was  closely  examined  by 
the  ladies,  who  wished  to  see  for  them- 
selves the  way  they  performed  their  work 
in  the  early  days  of  America. 

Miss  Eveline  Eaton  exhibited  a  napkin 
that  was  made  from  linen  cloth  furnished 
for  shrouds  for  the  British  officers  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane. 

Mrs.  Roby  A.  Fisk,  of  Berlin,  exhibit- 
ed a  copy  of  a  Geography,  published  in 
1818,  by  Jedediah  Morse,  D.  D. 

A  Garden  Hoe  and  its  history  were 
furnished  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Osborne.  The 
hoe  was  made  in  1810,  in  Pennsylvania. 

Judge  Parish  presented  a  fac  simile 
copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ; 
a  book  about  200  years  old,  entitled, 
"  The  Misery  of  Departed  Spirits  of  the 
Unregenerate  in  the  Prison  of  Hell ;"  and 
a  Hymn  Book  that  was  150  years  old. 

Mr.  Newman  had  on  exhibition  a  Land 
Warrant  for  100  acres,  executed  Februa- 
ry 24,  1806,  in  favor  of  Mary  Luther, 
hciress-at-law  of  Peleg  Luther,  in  consid- 
eration of  his  military  services.  The 
document,  which  was  on  parchment,  was 
signed  by  Thomas  Jefl'erson,  President, 
and  James  Madison,  Secretary  of  State. 

John  H.  Niles  exhibited  a  number  of 
Indian  relics,  supposed  by  him  to  have 
been  made  thousands  of  years  ago.     He 
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gave  a  few  remarks  upon  the  meaning 
attached  to  the  symbols,  for  symbols  he 
considered  them  to  be. 

The  history  of  the  Universalist  Denom- 
ination on  the  Firelands  was  read  by  M. 
Kellogg,  of  Bronson.  Mr.  K.'s  address 
was  very  interesting  to  many  present. 

Wm.  C.  Allen  said  that  in  searching 
through  the  Court  House,  he  had  found 
the  first  Court  records  and  other  interest- 
ing objects.  One  was  a  small  volume 
containing  the  record  of  the  first  marriage 
licenses  issued ;  of  official  oaths  and  of 
strays  taken  up  ;  also,  of  the  organization 
of  societies.  Another  was  the  Journal  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  first  record  being 
in  September,  1818.  The  Journal  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  commencing  Oc- 
tober, 1818,  contained  the  first  murder 
trial  on  the  Firelands,  which  took  place 
in  May,  1819.  The  Indians  were  tried, 
convicted  and  hung.  This  trial  and 
hanging  are  remembered  by  many  of 
those  present. 

The  absence  of  singing  and  the  address 
which  before  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  meetings  of  the  Society, 
were  remarked  upon  by  Mr.  Woodruiff, 
and  President  Phillips  explained  that  it 
had  been  impossible  to  provide  for  those 
things. 

Blank  subscription  papers  were  handed 
to  the  Vice  Presidents  who  are  to  canvass 
for  subscriptions  to  the  next  volume  of 
the  Pioneer. 

An  invitation  having  been  extended  by 
the  people  of  Townsciid  to  have  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society  at  that  place,  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  to  meet  there  on 
the  second  Wednesday  in  September  next. 
Z.   PHILLIPS,  Pres't. 

A.  B.  Griffin,  Sec'y. 


QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Firelands 
Historical  Society  was  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Townsend  Center,  on  Wednesday, 
th«  IHh  of  September,   1872.      In  the 


absence  of  the  President,  Dr.  A.  D.  Skel- 
lenger,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  called 
the  meeting  to  order  and  took  the  chair. 
The  Secretary  also  being  absent,  — .  John- 
son, of  Townsend,  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary jjvo  iem.^  and  F.  D.  Parish,  assistant. 
The  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
Rev.  Geo.  L.  Hanawault,  followed  with 
music  by  the  choir.  Appropriate  and 
in4"eresting  remarks  were  made  by  Dr. 
Skellenger,  Judge  Summers,  and  the  ven- 
erable Philo. Wells,  Esq. 

The  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting 
were  then  read,  and  after  amendment  were 
approved. 

Relics  were  then  presented,  as  follows  : 

By  Isaac  Trimmer,  of  East  Townsend, 
a  Tin  Teapot,  used  at  the  time  the  tea 
was  thrown  overboard  in  Boston  harbor ; 
"  The  Instructor,  or  Young  Men's  Best 
Companion,"  a  small  volume  printed  in 
1775  ;  "  The  Trader's  Assistant,"  printed 
in  1784 ;  A  Family  Bible,  printed  in 
1724  ;  six  Linen  Napkins,  made  by  Mrs. 
E.  Trimmer's  mother,  81  years  ago. 

By  another  citizen  of  Townsend,  a 
large  volume  of  English  Statutes  in  black 
letter,  in  force  between  the  adoption  of 
Magna  Charta,  in  the  8th  year  of  Henry 
III.,  and  the  35th  year  of  the  reign  of 
her  most  Gracious  Majesty,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, published  in  1594. 

By  Henry  Marshall,  of  Townsend,  a 
Mirror,  bought  by  his  father  in  1782  ;  a 
Pepper  Box,  bought  by  Sarah  Tucker  90 
years  ago ;  a  white  linen  Bed  Spread, 
embroidered  135  years  ago,  (an  elegant 
article.) 

By  Harlow  House,  a  glass  Salt  Dish, 
42  years  of  age;  a  little  earthen  mug,  50 
years  old;  a  small  earthen  pitcher,  50 
years  old. 

By  A.  Farley,  a  tin  Bread  Tray,  60 
years  old  ;  a  Skillet  (small  size),  from  80 
to  100  years  old. 

By  0.  H.  Vantassle,  a  steel  Tobacco 
Box,  carried  by  his  grandfather  in  the 
Revolutionary  War ;  a  brown,  figured 
earthen  platter,  150  years  old  ;  a  woolen 
coverlet. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  recess 
till  2   P.  M.  was  taken,  and  the  whole 
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large  assembly  was  escorted  by  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  to  the  spacious 
hall  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Hall,  in  which 
were  spread  three  tiers  of  tables  loaded 
with  nearly  every  variety  of  eatables,  in 
the  greatest  abundance.  It  should  here 
be  recorded,  to  the  credit  of  the  citizens 
of  Townsend,  that  those  provisions,  in 
quantity  and  excellence,  have  rarely,  if 
ever,  been  surpassed  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Society. 

The  Town  Hall  is  of  brick,  54x36, 
with  two  stories.  The  first  floor  is  divid- 
ed into  one  large  room  for  school  uses 
and  a  spacious  entrance  with  two  flights 
of  stairs  to  the  second  floor,  which  is  ap- 
propriated entirely  for  an  audience  room, 
including  a  raised  platform.  It  is  the 
product  of  the  liberality,  public  spirit 
and  enterprise  of  the  people  of  Townsend, 
and  should  stimulate  the  citizens  of  every 
township  to  similar  enterprise  and  public 
spirit. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

At  2  o'clock  the  Society  came  together 
again  with  greatly  increased  numbers  in 
attendance,  the  audience  room  being  now 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

Hon.  B.  Summers  read  the  following 

BIOGRAPHICAL  REPORT. 

Fir  elands  Historical  Society  : 

Your  biographer  has  not  a  long  list  of 
departed  pioneers  to  report  at  this  meet- 
ing. It  is  but  three  months  since  our 
former  report,  and  the  friends  and  neigh- 
bors of  those  who  have  gone  have  not 
been  careful  to  forward  the  proper  infor- 
mation. It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
there  is  so  much  apathy  on  this  subject. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Phillips,  relict  of  the 
late  Joshua  Phillips,  died  at  Berlin 
Heights,  Erie  County,  after  a  long  and 
distressing  illness,  August  2,  1872,  aged 
94  years,  joyous  in  the  hope  of  a  glorious 
immortality  through  Christ  the  Lord. — 
The  deceased  was  born  at  Weston,  Mass., 
in  1780,  and  was  married  at  Boxbury  in 
1803.  They  came  from  Lima,  Livings- 
ton Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the  fall  of  1817,  and 


settled  in  Berlin  township,  Erie  Co.,  and 
consequently  she  had  resided  on  the 
Eirelands  almost  55  years.  She  was  for 
the  last  few  years  of  her  long  life  totally 
blind,  and  partially  deaf,  but  her  memory 
and  mental  powers  were  in  a  remarkable 
degree  preserved  to  the  last.  Like  most 
of  the  early  settlers,  they  were  mostly 
dependent  on  their  strong  hands  and  wills 
to  use  them  for  success,  and  bravely  and 
cheerfully  they  won  it. 

Her  worthy  husband  was  a  Baptist 
elder  of  the  primitive  type  that  wanted 
no  Bev.  prefix  to  his  name,  nor  presents 
even,  nor  salary  for  his  preaching;  who, 
staff  in  hand,  made  his  journey  to  the 
neighboring  settlements,  five,  ten,  or 
twenty  miles  around,  on  foot,  and  preach- 
ed on  the  Sabbath,  and  returned  to  his 
six  days  labor  on  his  lot,  or  at  his  trade 
of  stone-mason  whenever  he  wanted. — 
Being  a  hard  worker,  he  thus  deprived 
himself  of  the  day  for  rest,  and  he  was 
admonished  that  it  was  wearing  him  out 
prematurely.  His  constant  reply  was, 
"  Better  wear  out  than  rust  out."  He 
was  a  useful  minister,  and  died  many 
years  ago.  They  had  seven  children,  five 
of  whom  survive,  highly  respected  and 
useful,  and  amongst  whom  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Firelands  Historical  Society, 
Hon.  Z.  Phillips. 

In  consequence  of  her  husband's  fre- 
quent absence  from  home,  much  of  the 
training  of  their  family  devolved  on  her, 
and  well  did  she  succeed,  judging  by  the 
results.  She  was  a  Mother  in  Berlin  ; — 
always  kind  and  considerate  to  her  neigh  • 
bors ;  cheerful  and  benevolent  at  home, 
and  emphatically  a  working  woman  ;  one 
of  a  class  who  "  laid  their  hands  to  the 
spindle,  and  whose  hands  held  the  distaff", 
who  were  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  their 
households,  for  they  were  clothed."  Her 
children  rise  up  and  call  her  "blessed," 
and  most  filially  and  tenderly  smoothed 
her  passage  to  the  tomb.  Like  a  shock 
of  corn  fully  ripe,  she  is  gathered  to  her 
fathers.  However  much  kind  friends 
and  weeping  children  might  desire  her 
longer  to  tarry  on  earth,  it  was  far  better 
for  her  to  depart  to  her  long  looked  for 
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home  in  Heaven.  She  had  fought  the 
good  fight,  and  we  trust  has  gone  to  the 
reward  of  those  who,  "  by  patient  con- 
tinuance in  well  doing,  seek  for  glory, 
immortality  and  eternal  life." 

Her  funeral  was  attended  by  a  very 
large  and  sympathizing  assembly  of 
friends  and  acquaintances  at  the  Baptist 
Church  on  Sunday,  the  4th  inst.  Ser- 
mon and  services  by  Rev.  Mr.  Corwin,  of 
Norwalk,  from  the  words,  "  Consolation 
in  Christ,"  which  was  listened  to  with  the 
closest  attention  and  great  satisfaction. 
B.  Summers,  Biographer. 

Mrs.  Burnham,  relict  of  the  late  Moses 
Burnham,  died  in  West  Creek  township, 
Lake  Co.,  Ind.,  'about  August  21,  1872, 
aged  about  76  years.  Mrs.  B.  was  one 
of  the  early  pioneers,,  and  came  to  Berlin 
township  with  her  husband  in  1818,  and 
settled  in  the  woods  on  Burnham  hill. — 
She  had  several  children,  most  of  whom 
survive  and  hold  respectable,  and  some  of 
them  prominent  positions  in  society. — 
She  and  her  husband  were  of  the  old 
Connecticut,  rural,  industrious,  economi- 
cal, thrifty  stock,  and  well  performed 
their  part  in  the  great  work  of  redeeming 
the  Firelands  from  their  pristine  and 
rugged  state.  About  fifteen  years  ago 
they  emigrated  to  Indiana,  where  both 
have  since  deceased,  leaving  a  precious 
memory,  and  highly  respected.  The 
writer,  a  year  ago,  was  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  liberal  hospitality  of  the  family, 
she  then  residing  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Bacon  ;  and  she  came  to  Ohio  with  him 
on  a  visit  to  her  old  home  and  neighbors, 
which  she  and  they  greatly  enjoyed. 

Died,  in  Peru,  on  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 3d,  1872,  Levi  R.  Sutton,  aged 
78  years,  less  four  days.  He  was  born 
in  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  on  the  7th  of 
September,  1794 ;  settled  in  Peru  in 
April,  1817.  Mr.  Sutton  was  a  very 
worthy  man,  enjoying  the  respect  of  all 
who  knew  him ;  and  the  confidence  of 
his  fellow-townsmen  was  such  that  he  held 
the  offices  of  Township  Clerk  and  Justice 
of  the  Peace  many  years,  say  30  or  more. 
For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Sutton  had 
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been  very  feeble,  and  his  health  very 
poor.  No  doubt  his  life  had  been  pro- 
longed some  years  by  the  most  careful 
and  kind  treatment  he  received  from  the 
wife  of  his  youthful  days,  who  survives 
him,  and  the  kind  care  of  a  daughter 
who  has  remained  at  home  to  share  with 
her  mother  the  care  and  attendance  upon 
her  father.  M.  Kellogg. 

Bronson,  Sept.  9,  1872. 

Eighteen  names  were  then  added  to  the 
list  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  which 
will  appear  in  the  next  Pioneer. 

Rev.  Geo.  L.  Hanawault  gave  us  an 
impromptu  address  of  marked  ability  and 
eloquence,  which  was  listeded  to  with 
earnest  attention  and  approbation.  Then 
followed  brief  remarks  upon  the  early 
settlement  of  Townsend,  by  Wm.  Hyde 
and  others. 

At  intervals  the  choir  entertained  the 
large  audience  with  music  rendered  with 
much  more  than  ordinary  skill  and  abili- 
ty, accompanied  with  a  cabinet  organ  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Hanawault. 

The  Society  is  much  indebted  to  the 
committee  of  arrangements,  citizens,  and 
to  the  choir,  which  added  greatly  to  the 
'  interest  and  profit  of  the  meeting. 

Judge  Summers  introduced  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  which  were  adopted  by 
hearty  responses  of  approval : 

Resolved^  That  the  choir  of  Townsend 
and  others  h^ve  our  thanks  for  the  beau- 
tiful music  furnished  for  this  occasion. 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Soci- 
ety are  hereby  given  for  the  able  address 
delivered  by  Rev.  Gr.  L.  Hanawault,  and 
a  copy  is  requested  for  publication. 

Resolved^  That  the  Society  return 
grateful  thanks  to  the  hospitable  people 
of  Townsend  and  vicinity,  and  to  the 
committee  of  arrangements,  for  the  abun- 
dant and  liberal  entertainment  made  in 
our  behalf. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  Bellevue  on  the 
second  Wednesday  in  December  next,  at 
10  o'clock  A.  M. 

F.  D.  PARISH, 
Assistant  Secretary  pro  tern. 
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QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Firelands 
Historical  Society  was  held  in  Bellevne, 
according  to  adjournment,  on  Wednesday, 
December  11,  in  the  Lecture  Room  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  The  President, 
Judge  Phillips,  being  present,  called  the 
meeting  to  order,  with  a  few  appropriate 
remarks.  The  exercises  were  opened 
with  music  by  the  choir,  and  prayer  by 
Rev.  M.  Hamilton. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read, 
and  after  some  slight  amendments,  ap- 
proved. 

The  Secretary  being  absent,  H.  F.  Ba- 
ker was  chosen  Secretary  ^ro  tern.  The 
meeting  then  listened  to  the  following 
words  of  welcome  from  Rev.  E.  Persons  : 

Mr.  President,  Fathers  and  Brothers : — 
It  was  deemed  best  by  your  Committee 
that  I  should  say  a  few  words  of  welcome 
on  this  occasion,  and  I  do  so  with  great 
pleasure. 

We  welcome  you  to  our  thriving  vil- 
lage in  this  your  quarterly  gathering, 
once  again  in  the  spirit  of  the  work  you 
have  done. 

The  proud  planter  who  rides  through 
the  sugar  groves  of  Florida,  cares  little 
for  the  submarine  labors  of  the  "  toilers 
of  the  sea,"  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  estate  in  the  coral  formations.  But 
we  esteem,  we  venerate  those  men  and 
women  whose  patience,  self-denial,  untir- 
ing energy  and  boaunding  hope,  laid 
]jroad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  the 
palace  of  civil  and  religious  life,  in  whose 
i^ilded  halls  we  are  privileged  to  dwell. 

I  need  not  specify  the  individual  expe- 
riences whose  aggregate  result  is  what 
the  Firelands  to-day  enjoy.  Indeed,  I 
cannot.  They  form  a  part  of  yourselves, 
a  segment  of  your  life,  and  to-day  you 
purpose  to  live  over  again  the  joys  of 
those  days,  without  the  sting  of  the  sor- 
rows. 

On  the  whole,  the  advantage  is  largely 
yours.  [The  sacred  writer  pronounces 
the  experience  in  the  ways  of  righteous- 


ness indicated  by  the  silvery  hair,  a  crown 
of  glory.]  A  world  of  reminiscences, 
lightened  by  Memory,  opens  all  its  lanes 
and  avenues  to  your  welcome  feet,  while 
we  are  politely  shut  out,  and  you  still 
retain  a  kind  of  reversion  in  all  the 
achievements  of  modern  progress,  and 
can  say  of  them  as  Lyman  Beecher  said 
to  one  complimenting  his  son  :  "  If  it  had 
not  been  for  me  you  would  not  have  had 
him." 

We  welcome  you  as  a  Pioneer  Associa- 
tion, for  the  work  you  are  doing — pre- 
senting in  permanent  form  the  experi- 
ences, incidents  and  relics  of  our  own 
early  history.  What  a  help  to  the  his- 
torian like  Prescott  would  have  been  a 
Pioneer  Association  among  the  Aztecs  or 
early  Indians.  But  they  and  their  won- 
derful history  alike  are  buried.  You 
have  two  antagonists :  the  first,  a  spirit 
of  indiiference  which  underrates  all  fa- 
miliar experiences  and  objects.  A  young 
man  lived  till  eighteen  within  hearing  of 
Niagara  without  visiting  it.  He  never 
learned  till  he  went  abroad  that  the  world 
stood  in  awe  before  the  grandeur  of  the 
great  cataract.  He  declared  to  my  in- 
informer  that  if  he  ever  reached  America 
he  would  visit  the  watery  giant  and  seek 
pardon  for  his  neglect. 

The  second,  an  attachment  to  the  heir- 
loom and  relic,  so  strong  as  to  overcome 
any  faint  desire  to  give  them  a  place  in 
the  cabinet  of  antiquities.  Many  a  fine 
collection,  taken  together,  has  been  ren- 
dered of  no  great  interest  to  anybody,  by 
being  scattered  item  by  item  to  friends 
and  relatives.  The  labor  and  pleasure 
of  a  lifetime  are  then  wasted  in  a  single 
generation. 

Keep  them  together,  and  for  ownership 
adopt  the  law  of  primogeniture,  or  better, 
cast  lots  or  toss  coppers  for  the  posses- 
sion as  best.  Place  in  a  cabinet  where 
the  generations  to  come  shall  receive  its 
combined  value.  Anything  is  better  than 
to  have  them  conquered  in  detail  by  for- 
getfulness  and  oblivion. 

But  you  have  great  encouragements, 
and  greatest  among  them  the  example  of 
nature's  All-wise  Creator.     Scientists  tell 
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us  God  seenivS  anxious  tliat  man  should 
learn  his  wonderful  alphabet,  and  read 
the  volumes  of  his  works.  To  aid  us  he 
has  taken  certain  species  and  continued 
their  existence  beyond  all  their  genus,  age 
after  age,  till  man  should  be  able  to  trace 
out  by  this  index  the  earlier  forms  of 
animal  life,  just  as  we  treasure  medals  and 
coins  of  the  Revolution,  or  the  Alexan- 
drian period.  Such  is  the  pearly  Nauti- 
lus that  has  sailed  down  through  the 
ages  of  Fishes,  Reptiles  and  Mermaids, 
to  the  time  of  man. 

In  behalf  of  those  who  can  never  be 
Pioneers,  I  have  a  request  to  offer  :  That 
you  consider  whose  fault  it  is  that  we 
were  not  earlier  present  to  win  the  honors, 
and  blame  us  not,  but  cheerfully,  with 
hopeful  outlook,  transfer  your  inheritance 
to  us.  We  will  not  dishonor  our  heritage. 
While  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  horses  of 
fire  are  in  waiting,  drop  your  mantle  up- 
on us  wherewith  we  may  smite  the  Jor- 
dan of  life's  river,  for  you  have  homes 
"prepared  for  you"  by  One  who  has 
been  more  than  your  Pioneer. 

May  the  Union  to-day  awaken  only 
happy  memories. 

Upon  motion,  Mr.  Persons  was  invited 
to  furnish  the  Secretary  a  written  copy  of 
the  substance  of  his  remarks  for  publica- 
tion. 

Reference  was  then  made  by  the  Pres 
ident  to  the  necessity  of  more  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Firelands  Fioiieer,  in  order  to 
get  out  the  eleventh  number,  and  to  the 
extensive  call  for  the  same  all  over  the 
country.  Verbal  reports  were  made  by 
the  Vice  Presidents  present  as  to  the 
number  of  copies  each  would  take,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  copies  had  been  subscribed  for. 

Mr.  P.  N.  Schuyler,  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Publication,  made  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  it  was  usual  to 
publish  one  thousand  copies,  costing 
from  $300  to  |500,  and  th;it  it  was  ncces"- 
sary  for  some  parties  to;',-Mmie  the  re- 
sponsibility. Generally  tjio  Committee 
waited  until  enough  copies  had  been  sub- 
scribed for  to  assure  the  tiuccess  of  the 


undertaking,  then  go  ahead  and  make  the 
necessary  contracts  for  its  issue.  He 
said  also  that  there  was  enough  matter 
already  on  hand  to  make  the  eleventh 
number  the  most  interesting  of  all,  and 
that  as  soon  as  subscriptions  enough  were 
secured,  or  some  one  came  forward  and 
pledged  the  necessary  funds,  it  would  be 
issued. 

After  music  by  the  choir,  adjourned  to 
IJ  o'clock  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent.    Music  by  the  choir. 

An  essay  was  then  read  on  the  early 
history  of  Bellevue,  by  Hiram  Baker, 
also  a  memorium  of  John  Baker,  one  of 
the  earliest  settlers  in  Lyme. 

An  essay  on  Pioneer  Life  was  read  by 
Rev.  E.  Persons,  written  by  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Adams. 

Personal  anecdotes  and  reminiscences 
were  related  by  Mr.  Phillips,  H.  R.  Ad- 
ams, and  Bourdette  Wood.  Mr.  John 
Seymour  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  public 
improvements  for  the  development  of  a 
country. 

P.  N.  Schuyler  introduced  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  in  relation  to  Horace 
Greeley,  which  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  as  pioneers  and  patriots^, 
we  deem  this  a  fitting  occasion,  and  can- 
not but  express  our  sorrow  caused  by  the 
death  of  our  friend,  Horace  Greeley,  the 
friend  of  his  race. 

He  was  the  Tribune  of  the  people,  and 
with  sacred  vigilance  guarded  their  rights. 
As  an  editor  and  public  censor  he  taught 
decency  to  the  demagogue,  patriotism  to 
the  partisan,  and  philanthropy  to  the  pol- 
itician. He  aroused  the  common  sense 
and  virtue  of  the  nation  to  the  battle  for 
Freedom,  and  led  the  van  in  the  onset 
upon  and  overthrow  of  Slavery. 

His  name  is  and  ever  will  be  the  syno- 
nym of  industry  and  energy,  benevolence 
and  integrity,  of  truthfulness,  temperance, 
mental  excellence  and  worth.  We  know 
not  which  most  to  admire,  his  wonderful 
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energy,  or  his  heroic,  unyielding,  undevi- 
ating  devotion  to  truth  and  right. 

In  private  or  in  public  life,  at  home  or 
on  the  rostrum,  as  the  father,  the  friend, 
the  citizen,  the  statesman,  and  the  phi- 
losopher, he  was  ever  the  same  model 
man — the  unique,  unrivaled,  the  great 
Horace  Grreeley. 

His  name  and  his  character  belong  to 
his  country,  and  we  will  ever  cherish  his 
memory  with  grateful  affection  and  na- 
tional pride. 

The  following  interesting  relics  were 
then  exhibited  : 

A  piece  of  Continental  money,  present- 
ed by  D.  Moore. 

A  linen  Table  Cloth,  spun  and  woven 
by  the  grandmother  of  Mrs.  George  Saw- 
yer. 

A  beautiful  Tobacco  Box  made  of  stave 
work,  in  different  colored  wood,  and  lined 
with  lead,  two  hundred  years  old,  pre- 
sented by  Joseph  Wood. 

A  solid  silver  Cream  Pitcher,  Sugar 
Tongs  and  Teaspoons,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old,  presented  by  Mrs.  J. 
Wood. 

A  Bible,  one  hundred  years  old,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  J.  Wood. 

Another  one,  rather  the  worse  for  wear, 
-sixty-eight  years  old,  presented  by  Mrs. 
Lathrop. 

A  miniature  of  Capt.  Dupuy,  painted 
on  ivory,  with  his  hair  in  the  back,  and 
framed  in  gold,  was  presented  by  Mrs. 
Geo.  Sawyer  ;  also,  the  bullet,  very  much 
flattened,  that  killed  him. 

A  Powder  Horn,  carried  through  the 
French  Revolutionary  War,  two  hundred 
years  old,  presented  by  John  R.  Hall. 

Mr.  »].  Haskel  presented  a  Cannon 
Ball,  picked  up  on  Bunker  Hill  in  1868  ; 
also,  an  Indian  Pipe,  belonging  to  the 
Sioux  Indians. 

Chas.  Harrion  presented  a  bill  on  the 
Bloomingville  Bank  of  Sandusky  Bay. 

J.  F.  Smith  gave  the  Society  quite  an 
interesting  collection  of  fossil  stones  and 
petrifactions  ;  also  an  Indian  arrow  some 
four  inches  long,  with  a  succinct  account 
of  the  makers  of  the  Indian  arrow.     It 


has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  In- 
dians made  them,  but  no  one  ever  saw 
them  at  it.  Indeed,  they  always  denied 
doing  it  themselves,  and  said  they  found 
them  already  made,  just  as  we  do,  some- 
times in  large  quantities,  and  used  them 
to  tip  arrows  with.  It  is  supposed  they 
were  made  by  what  are  known  in  the 
history  of  our  country  as  the  Mound 
Builders. 

Uriah  Eckhart  presented  a  flat  stone 
perforated  in  the  direction  of  its  long  di- 
ameter ;  an  Indian  curiosity  found  two 
miles  north  of  Milan. 

An  old  American  Instructor  was  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  A.  Anderson. 

On  motion,  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  tendered  the  people  of  Bellevue  for 
their  kindness  and  hospitality.  Also,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  the  choir. 

The  place  of  the  next  meeting  was  left 
to  the  decision  of  the  President.  Ad- 
journed sine  die. 

Z.  PHILLIPS,  Pres't. 

H.  F.  Baker,  Sec'yp-o  tem. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

MORNING   SESSION. 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  at  11 
o'clock  by  Z.  Phillips,  President,  and 
was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Morrell.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing were  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  ac- 
cepted. The  Treasurer's  report  was  also 
read  and  accepted. 

Judge  Benjamin  Summers,  Biographer, 
read  his  report  which  was  as  follows  : 

Philip  Moffkt,  died  Sept.  5,  1872,  at 
his  residence  in  Charfield  township,  Craw- 
ford County,  Ohio,  aged  84  years.  He 
was  born  in  Connecticut,  and  in  1819 
moved  to  Fairfield,  Huron  County,  from 
whence  he  moved  in  1838  to  Crawford 
County. 

Charles  Keith,  died  in  lola,  Allen  Co., 
Kansas,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1872, 
very  suddenly,  of  heart  disease,  aged  75 
years.      He  moved  to  Bronson,  Huron 
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County,  from  Vermont,  in  tlie  spring  of 
1816,  where  he  remained  many  years ; — 
from  there  he  removed  to  Peru,  and 
thence  to  Illinois;  three  years  ago  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  Kansas. 

Robert  W.  Betts,  died  at  his  residence 
in  Vermillion,  Erie  County,  in  1872, 
aged  about  84.  He  came  originally  from 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  and  settled  in  Vermil- 
lion township,  living  there  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  Susan  F.  Betts,  his  wife, 
followed  him  a  few  months  later. 

Isaac  Miller,  the  "  Nimrod  of  Vermil- 
lion," died  at  that  place,  in  December, 
1872,  aged  about  64.  He  must  have 
settlpd  there  before  the  war  of  1812,  with 
his  father's  family.  They  settled,  on  the 
La  Chapelle  Creek,  a  mile  or  more  from 
the  lake.  He  was  a  great  hunter  in  his 
day,  and  it  was  no  great  feat  for  him  to 
bag  three  to  five  deer  a  day. 

Dea.  Ira  Parsons,  died  at  Oberliu,  in 
May,  1873,  aged  67.  He  came  from 
Connecticut,  before  the  war  of  1812,  and 
settled  in  Vermillion. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Kellogg,  wife  of  Charles 
Kellogg,  died  in  Milan,  in  1872,  aged 
about  74  years.  She  settled  on  the  Fire- 
lands  about  the  year  1820. 

Deacon  Jacob  Sherarts  came  with  his 
father's  family  from  Pennsylvania,  before 
the  war  of  1812,  and  settled  in  Vermil- 
lion, where  he  died  in  December,  1872, 
aged  67. 

Anson  Wilson,  Esq.,  died  in  Oberlin, 
Feb.  9,  1873,  aged  72  years.  He  was 
born  in  New  York,  Dec.  22,  1800,  and 
removed  to  Berlin,  Erie  County,  in  1831, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  1871, 
when  he  removed  to  Oberlin.  His  wife, 
Betsey  P.  Wilson,  survived  him  but  a  few 
weeks,  departing  this  life  April  14th  fol- 
lowing. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Parish,  aged  80  years,  died 
in  Bloomingville,  Erie  County,  on  the 
morning  of  June  10th,  1873.  She  came 
onto  the  Firelands  at  an  early  date. 

The  Biographer  concludes  his  report  as 
follows : 

I  have  still  to  complain  of  the  neglect 
of  the  friends  to  forward  the  necessary 


data  for  biographical  sketches.  Most  of 
those  named  in  this  report  are  deficient 
in  consequence,  but  I  have  thought  it 
better  to  give  very  meagre  sketches,  em- 
bracing only  the  names  and  approximate 
ages  and  dates  of  death,  rather  than  none, 
and  will  be  glad  to  have  dates,  &c.,  fur- 
nished yet  in  time  for  publication. 

Here  are  sketches  of  the  lives  of  a  half- 
dozen  aged  men  who  have  finished  their 
work  during  a  few  months  past.  They 
have  left  a  record  which  their  posterity 
have  a  right  to  feel  proud  of.  In  youth, 
they  were  beset  on  all  sides  by  the  cus- 
toms of  the  times — the  free  use  of  spirit- 
uous liquors.  The  temperance  reforma- 
tion of  1830  and  onward,  together  with 
the  great  religious  revivals  of  those  times, 
aided  by  their  own  good  sense  and  judg- 
ment, saved  them  to  be  an  honor  to  their 
race,  and  in  a  good  old  age,  with  bless- 
ings on  their  heads,  to  gather  up  their 
feet  and  depart  in  peace.  Why  do  we 
not  more  frequently  have  occasion  to  re- 
cord the  deaths  of  old  Pioneers  who  have 
gone  on  the  other  tack  and  died  inebri- 
ates ?  Alas !  very  few  such  lived  to  be 
old  Pioneers.  Will  it  not  be  wise  to  take 
note  and  give  heed  to  so  sigjiificant  a 
fact?  B.  Summers,  Biographer. 

Judge  Phillips  said  that  he  had  been 
personally  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
persons  named  in  the  biographer's  report, 
and  related  interesting  reminiscences  of 
some  of  them.  His  remarks  were  listen- 
ed to  with  close  attention  and  greatly  in- 
terested the  audience. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  a 
committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  the  offices  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  ensuing  year. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Hon.  William 
Barish,  and  Mr.  Wells,  86  years  of  age, 
eloquently  addressed  the  Society  ;  related 
the  origin  of  the  Society,  and  the  objects 
of  its  organization ;  was  sorry  to  sec  the 
smallness  of  the  attendance.  He  spoke 
at  some  length  of  the  progress  and  pros- 
pect, and  the  successes  and  failures  of 
American  society. 

The  President  appointed  as  committee 
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to  make  nominations,  P.  N.  Schuyler,  O. 
Jenney,  Capt.  Woodruff,  Seth  Jennings, 
and  Daniel  Baker. 

The  Society  then  took  a  recess  till  1^ 
o'clock  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  at  IJ 
o'clock.  Mr.  P.  N.  Schuyler,  Chairman 
of  the  committee  to  nominate  officers,  re- 
ported as  follows : 

President — Judge  Z.  Phillips. 

Vice  Presidents— John  H.  Niles,  Nor- 
wich ;  Harvey  Fowler,  Margaretta ;  Lew- 
is Wells,  Vermillion ;  Martin  Kellogg, 
Bronson ;  E.  0.  Merry,  Lyme ;  Livy 
Bash,  Grroton ;  D.  Gr.  Barker,  Bipley  ; — 
John  Kelley,  Danbury ;  A.  R.  Marsh, 
Bidgefield  ;  Stark  Adams,  Huron  ;  Seth 
Jennings,  Milan  ;  James  Arnold,  Town- 
send  ;  Hosea  Townsend,  New  London ; 
Major  Smith,  Clarksfield  ;  C.  C.  Canfield, 
Wakeman  ;  Jas.  C.  Judson,  Florence  ; — 
Daniel  W.  Tenant,  Berlin ;  E.  J.  Wal- 
dron,  Hartland;  David  Palmer,  Fitch- 
ville, ;  H.  W.  Owen,  Fairfield ;  B.  E. 
Husted,  Norwalk  ;  A.  H.  Agard,  Port- 
land ;  D.  G.  Taylor,  Perkins ;  William 
Parish,  Oxford ;  Henry  Adams,  Peru  ; — 
John  Wright,  G-reenfield ;  Erastus  Dick- 
inson, New  Haven ;  Uriah  Bobipson, 
Bichmond  ;  Alanson  Baymond,  She-rman  ; 
Addison  S.  Kelley,  Kelley's  Island ; — 
Wakeman  Berch,  Buggies;  Humphrey 
Grifford,  Grreenwich. 

Becording  Secretary — S.  E.  Carring- 
ton. 

Treasurer — Isaac  Underhill. 

Board  of  Directors — Judge  Z.  Phil- 
lips, F.  D.  Parish,  John  H.  Niles,  Judge 
B.  Summers,  and  Gr.  T.  Stewart. 

Corresponding  Secretaries  —  P.  N. 
Schuyler  and  F   D.  Parish.  » 

Biographer — Benjamin  Summers. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted 
and  the  committee  discharged. 

Judge  Phillips  made  a  statement  as  to 
the  material  on  hand  for  the  eleventh 
volume  of  the  Pioneer,  and  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  further  subscriptions  thereto. 
[At  this  point  the  Secretary  was  obliged 


to  leave,  and  P.  N.  Schuyler  was  appoint- 
ed Secretary  j)ro  tem^ 

Beports  were  made  by  sundry  persons 
as  to  numbers  of  the  Pioneer  which  they 
were  prepared  to  pledge  themselves  for 
in  behalf  of  their  respective  townships,  as 
follows  :  Seth  Jennings,  Milan,  23  copies  ; 
E.  0.  Merry,  Lyme,  30  copies ;  Martin 
Kellogg,  Bronson,  40  copies ;  Z.  Phil- 
lips, Berlin,  50  copies;  J.  C.  Judson, 
Florence,  30  copies  ;  D.  G.  Barker,  Bip- 
ley, 20  copies  ;  James  Arnold,  Townsend, 
30  copies ;  A.  D.  Skelienger,  New  Lon- 
don, 25  copies. 

Hon.  F.  D.  Parish  made  extended  re- 
marks of  his  early  remembrance  of  the 
Firelands.  Said  he  had  lived  thereon  51 
years;  attended  the  first  Court  held  in 
Norwalk  fifty-one  years  ago  the  9th  inst. 
Uncle  Enos  was  Sheriff.  The  original 
"  woods  "  were  then  only  a  few  rods  from 
where  the  speaker  then  stood— in  Whit- 
tlesey Hall.  John  S.  Beed,  from  the 
mouth  of  Black  Biver,  was  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Huron  County.  The 
whole  of  the  Beserve  and  Sandusky  and 
Wood  Counties  were  all  in  our  judicial 
district.  He  spoke  of  Judges  Higgins 
and  Bowen  ;  also  referred  to  a  law-suit, 
the  principal  actors  in  which  were  Esqs. 
Pickett  Latimer  and  Philip  B.  Hopkins. 
He  also  related  an  anecdote  of  Hon.  E. 
Lane,  while  in-  the  Supreme  Court ;  an 
anecdote  of  Corwin  on  a  slander  suit ; — 
also  one  of  Judge  E.  T.  Tappan,  and  of 
old  "  gambling  "  times.  He  said  there 
were  some  exceptions,  for  a  feio  did  not 
gamble.  He  told  a  story  of  Harry  0. 
Sheldon,  bow  a  trick  of  "  cards  "  was 
played  on  him. 

An  opportunity  was  given  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  relics,  curiosities,  &c.,  as  fol- 
lows :  A  Deed  [2,ivcn  by  Wm.  H.  Win- 
throp  and  Mary  Ann  Winthrop  to  the 
children  of  John  B.  Hammond  and  wife, 
of  30  and  43-lOOths  acres  of  land  in  lot 
15,  section  1,  in  Huron  township,  deed 
dated  July  31st,  1828. 

E.  H.  Gibbs,  of  Milan,  presented  an 
ancient  copy  of  Gordon's  Travels  in  Ab- 
yssinia ;  also  ar  ancient  copy  of  the 
Declaration    of  ludcnendence    with   fac 
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simile  of  signatures  of  signers ;  also  a 
copy  of  vol.  13  of  the  Christian  Observer, 
dated  1814. 

Leonard  Fisk,  of  Berlin,  Erie  County, 
presented  a  copy  of  the  public  laws  oiP 
Rhode  Island,  published  in  1798,  also 
containing  the  charter  of  King  James  to 
the  colonists  of  Rhode  Island,  dated  the 
8  th  day  of  July,  and  the  15  th  year  of  the 
reign  of  that  King ;  also  contains  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  ;  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  between  the  Colonies  ;  the 
Constitution  of  the  •  United  States  and 
Amendments  thereto,  including  Article 
12,  and  President  Washington's  Address 
of  September,  1796. 

Judge  Summers  exhibited  a  pair  of 
old  Saddle-Bags  of  Chas.  Betts,  of  the 
''  very  olden  time." 

A  discussion  followed  as  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  next  volume  of  the  Pioneer. 

On  motion  of  P.  N.  Schuyler,  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  President  and 
Chairman,  of  Capt.  Woodruff  and  Frank 
Heed  was  appointed,  Avith  instructions  to 
do  what  is  necessary,  that  the  relics,  cu- 
riosities, books,  &c.,  of  the  Society,  may 
be  kept  in  order  and  safety. 

Judge  Summer's  gave  notice  of  a  reso- 
lution for  amending  the  Constitution  of 
the  Society  so  that  the  annual  meeting 
for  the  election  of  officers  may  be  held 
wherever  the  President  and  his  advisors 
may  order,  and  not  be  restricted  to  Nor- 
walk. 

The  Society  then  adjourned,  to  meet 
on  the  second  Wednesday  in  September 
next. 

Z.  PHILLIPS,  Pres't. 

P.  N.  Schuyler,  Sec'j])w  iem. 


QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Firelands  Historical  Society  con- 
vened at  Davis'  Hall,  Mouroeville,  Sept. 
24,  1873,  at  half-past  11  o'clock  A.  M., 
and  the  President  being  absent,  the  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  by  J.  S.  Davis, 


Esq.,  of  Monroeville,  upon  whose  motion 
J.  H.  Niles.  Vice  President,  from  Nor- 
wich, was  chosen  President  pro  tem. — 
The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
Rev.  Myron  Breckenridge,  of  Norwalk, 
after  which  the  minutes  of  the  last  annu- 
al meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  list  of  Vice  Presidents  was  then 
called,  and  the  following  were  present : — 
J.  H.  Niles,  Norwich;  E.  0.  Merry, 
Lyme ;  Martin  Kellogg,  Bronson ;  H. 
Fowler,  Margaretta  ;  Livy  Rash,  Groton  ; 

C.  C.  Canfield,  Wakeman ;  and  Henry 
Adams,  Peru.  The  following  officers 
also  answered  to  their  names:  S.  E.  Car- 
rington,  Recording  Secretary,  and  Benj. 
Summers,  Biographer. 

The  Vice  Presidents  were  then  called 
upon  for  reports  of  additional  subscrip- 
tions to  those  heretofore  reported  to  the 
Society  for  the  11th  volume  of  the  Pioneer. 
Henry  Adam.s,  of  Peru  township,  pledged 
for  10  copies  ;  Livy  Rash,  of  Groton,  for 
15  copies  ;  and  a  letter  was  received  from 
Seth  Jennings,  of  Milan,  pledging  for  3 
copies.  Mr.  Fowler  said  there  had  been 
nothing  done  in  Margaretta  toward  get- 
ting names  for  the  work-. 

Mr.  Summers,  Biographer,  stated  that 
he  had  no  report  to  make,  as  none  of  the 
old  pioneers  had  died  since  the  last  meet- 
ing, and  no  sketches  had  been  furnished. 

On  motion,  the  Society  then  took  a 
recess  until  1-J  o'clock  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

At  half- past  one  o'clock  the  Society 
was  called  to  order,  and  upon  request  of 
Mr.  Niles,  Vice  President  E.  0.  Merry 
took  the  chair  during  the  remainder  of 
the  session.  The  Constitution  was  read, 
and  the  following  named  persons  joined 
the  Society :  J.  S.  Davis,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Da- 
vis, Laura  Sherman,  Jonathan  Prentiss, 
Harriet  Fitch, _  W.  F.  Oivinn,  Samuel 
Corwin,  F.  Messenger,  S.  D.  Fish,  Mrs. 
Harriet  Fish,  Mrs.  "dark  Center,  Edward 

D.  Irvine,  George  Turner.  P.  C  Robert- 
son, and  Myron  Bucher. 

The  following  relics  were  exhibited  : — 
By  Mr.  Niles,  of  Norwich,  a  specimen  of 
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coral  rock,  in  reference  to  which  he  made 
some  interesting  remarks,  giving  the  the- 
ory'of  geologists  as  to  the  age  and  mode 
of  formation  of  this  class  of  rocks. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Latham,"  of  Monroeville, 
exhibited  a  fragment  of  a  stone  kettle, 
supposed  to  have  been  cut  out  by  Indians, 
and  which  was  found  about  four  feet  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  ground  some  forty- 
eight  or  fifty  years  ago,  while  excavating 
for  an  out-door  cellar.  The  vessel  was 
cut  out  of  soap-stone  and  the  cuttings,  by 
an  instrument  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
wide,  used  in  its  manufacture,  were  still 
very  distinct  and  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  its  having  been  cut  into  shape  by 
a  stone  mason.  It  was  about  ^  of  an 
inch  thick  and  a  very  good  piece  of  work. 
Mr.  Latham  said  that  nearly  or  quite  the 
entire  vessel  lay  whSre  this  was  found, 
but  in  pieces,  and  seemed  to  lie  as  if  it 
had  been  broken  by  falling  and  not  after- 
wards disturbed  until  covered  with  earth 
and  found  at  the  depth  stated. 

Mr.  Summers  stated  that  while  plowing 
many  years  ago  in  gravelly  soil,  he  hit 
the  top  of  some  hard-head  rocks  about  a 
foot  below  the  top  of  the  ground,  and 
upon  digging  down,  found  that  it  was  a 
spot  formerly  used  as  a  fire-place  by  In- 
dians or  some  parties  a  long  time  ago. — 
There  were  coajs,  ashes  and  some  pieces 
of  hickory  bark  partly  burned. 

Dr.  Chalmer  Prentiss  exhibited  a  forty 
dollar  bill  of  continental  currency,  which 
read  on  its  face  as  follows :  ''  This  bill 
entitles  the  bearer  to  receive  forty  Span- 
ish milled  dollars  or  the  value  thereof  in 
gold  or  silver,  according  to  a  resolution 
passed  by  Congress  dated  Philadelphia, 
Sept.  26,  1778."  (Signed)  R.  Mullen 
and  W.  Gardner.  On  each  end  is  printed 
"  Continental  Currency."  Dr.  Prentiss 
also  exhibited  an  eighteen  pence  piece  of 
Colonial  issue  ;  upon  its  face  was  printed 
"  This  bill  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
proclamation  is  emitted  by  law  of  the 
Colony  of  New  Jersey,  passed  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  Majes- 
ty, King  George  III,  dated  at  Burlington, 
in  New  Jersey,  March  25th,  1776."  In 
the  center  of  the  back  is  the  cut  of  a  to- 


bacco leaf,  and  across  one  end  are  these 
words  in  very  plain  type,  "  To  counter- 
feit is  death." 

Mr.  J.  S.  Davis  proposed  that  as  there 
was  no  regular  speaker  provided  for  the 
day,  that  an  old  fashioned  class-meeting 
be  held,  recounting  incidents,  &c.,  of 
olden  times. 

Mr.  Summers  was  the  first  speaker 
under  this  proposition,  and  said  that  the 
members  had  been  somewhat  discouraged 
about  the  success  of  the  Society,  but  to- 
day they  could  take  fresh  courage ;  he 
said  it  was  desirable  to  keep  it  up  so  long 
as  any  of  the  old  pioneers  remained,  that 
a  full  memoir  might  be  made  of  them,  j 
and  he  requested  that  all  information  be  ' 
furnished  him  to  assist  in  making  these 
memoirs. 

Rev.  M.  Breckenridge  made  some  in- 
teresting remarks  about  his  coming  to 
this  country  from  Vermont,  in  1836,  and 
settling  three  miles  from  Monroeville  ; — 
that  all  he  raised  the  first  year  could  have 
been  bought  for  $30;  that  he  at  once 
interested  himself  in  public  schools  ;  had 
one  at  his  house ;  then  one  was  held  in  a 
cooper-shop,  then  in  two  different  log 
houses  in  turn,  and  finally,  he  and  his 
neighbors  built  a  school-house  in  the 
woods  and  called  it  "  Bush  Seminary," 
and  it  has  been  called  so  to  this  day ; — 
that  in  this  way  he  gave  his  children  a 
liberal  education  and  his  four  sons  and 
four  daughters  had  all  been  teachers  in 
the  public  schools ;  said  he  hoped  the 
rising  generation  would  not  be  as  poor 
and  pinched  as  were  these  old  pio- 
neers, but  that  they  would  be  as  indus- 
trious ;  tnat  whisky  and  tobacco  were 
found  to  be  plenty  with  the  rising  gene- 
ration, and  he  would  to  God  they  were 
all  passed  away.  May  God  bless  the 
pioneers  and  bring  them  into  an  inherit- 
ance which  is  incorruptible,  at  His  right 
hand. 

M.  Kellogg  urged  the  finishing  and 
publication  of  the  eleventh  volume  of  the 
Pioneer.  He  related  the  incident  of  his 
coming  into  this  country  in  1815,  being 
on  the  journey  from  the  17th  of  June  till 
the  20th  of  July  3   that  two  years  ago  he 
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made  the  same  journey  in  23  hours ;  at 
that  time  salt  was  worth  here  $10  per 
barrel,  wheat  eighteen  shillings  per  bush- 
el, and  flour,  such. as  it  was,  Wt  not  such 
as  would  be  used  now-a-days,  $12  per 
barrel ;  tea  was  20  shillings  per  pound, 
and  his  family  used  one-fourth  of  a  pound 
the  first  year  they  were  here. 

H.  Fowler  said  an  important  incident 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  Fire- 
lands  was  the  Indian  massacre  of  Marga- 
retta  township,  in  which  one  woman  and 
four  children  were  murdered  and  fifteen 
taken  captive  and  carried  off.  It  was  on 
the  13th  of  June,  1813 ;  there  were  three 
families  in  the  neighborhood  at  the  time 
— several  young  men,  some  young  women 
and  old  women,  wives  and  daughters. — 
On  the  13th,  all  the  men  belonging  to 
these  three  families  were  absent  about  a 
mile  and  a  half,  at  an  "  improvement," 
planting  corn.  One  man  plowing  over  the 
hill,  a  hundred  rods  away,  perhaps,  and 
another  removing  hides  from  a  pool  near 
by,  to  be  dressed,  were  the  only  men  in 
the  neighborhood  at  the  time  ;  there  were 
three  women  together  at  one  place  ;  the 
first  they  knew  the  house  was  full  of  In- 
dians ;  they  grabbed  the  women  by  the 
hair  of  their  heads  and  said  :  "  Will  you 
go?  Will  you  go?"  and  they  were  im- 
mediately taken  out  of  the  door.  The 
man  who  was  near  by,  before  he  was 
aware  of  the  presence  of  the  Indians,  was 
seized  by  the  hands.  They  were  all  then 
taken  across  the  creek  ;  the  smaller  chil- 
dren that  were  too  much  trouble  to  take 
along,  were  killed  before  the  eyes  of  their 
mothers  and  the  rest ;  they  dashed  one  of 
the  children's  brains  out  against  a  black 
oak  tree.  A  Mrs.  Snooks  was  not  able 
to  travel,  and  they  killed  her — one  of  the 
Indians  cutting  her  down  with  his  toma- 
hawk. A  boy,  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
old,  who  tried  to  run  away,  was  shot. — 
They  went  on  with  their  captives  some 
six  or  eight  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the 
creek  that  empties  into  the  bay.  (The 
creek  was  that  known  as  Big  Pickerel.) 
There  they  had  canoes  and  went  directly 
across  the  bay  to  where  the  Portage  River 
comes  down,  and  re-shipping  the  prison- 
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ers,  went  up  that  stream  a  little  way  and 
there  lodged.  Here  they  carried  their 
canoes,  which  were  of  birch  bark  and  very 
light,  right  across  the  point.  After  pro- 
ceeding up  the  Portage  River  some  dis- 
tance, they  encamped  and  took  a  rest ;  — 
here  they  stretched  and  dried  the  scalps 
of  all  those  they  had  killed.  One  woman 
saw  the  scalp  of  her  murdered  infant 
stretched  and  dried  immediately  before 
her.  From  this  point  they  shipped  to 
Fort  Maiden,  and  from  there  to  Detroit, 
where  the  captives  were  purchased  fro  m 
the  Indians  by  the  Avhite  inhabitants. — 
They  remained  in  Detroit  until  after 
Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  without 
any  means  of  hearing  from  home,  but 
those  at  home  learned  soon  after  they  were 
purchased  from  the  Indians  of  their 
whereabouts,  and  frequently  obtained 
tidings  from  them.  After  the  battle  of 
Lake  Erie,  Mr.  Snow  and  Mr.  Butler 
went  to  Detroit  and  brought  them  home. 
Mrs.  Butler,  whose  infant  was  murdered 
in  her  presence,  was  so  broken  down  by 
the  scene  and  its  memories,  that  she  lived 
but  a  short  time  after  arriving  home. — 
The  men  of  these  families,  who  were  ab- 
sent at  the  time  the  murders  were  com- 
mitted, did  not  learn  of  the  occurrence 
until  near  sundown,  but  steps  for  pursuit 
were  immediately  taken,  and  by  early 
sunrise  the  next  day  forty  men  were  col- 
lected, who  followed  the  trail  until  they 
came  to  where  it  crossed  the  bay,  and 
then,  having  no  boat,  were  compelled  to 
abandon  pursuit,  and  returned  home  to 
bring  those  who  had  been  murdered  and 
left  behind. 

The  President  pro  tem..^  requested  all 
present  who  had  resided  on  the  Firelands 
fifty  years  to  rise.  Seventeen  responded. 
Only  two  were  present  who  were  born 
and  had  lived  all  their  lives  upon  the 
Firelands. 

Dr.  C.  Prentiss  was  called  upon  and 
related  the  story  of  "the  dog  trade" 
which  took  place  about  forty  years  ago, 
between  two  of  the  early  settlers,  John 
and  Dan  Sowers,  who  lived  a  few  miles 
John  had  a  dog ; — 


from  Monroeville. 

Dan  had  not,  but  wanted  one. 


A  fellow 
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named  Hinley,  knowing  Dan's  wants,  and 
being  anxious  to  "  make  an  honest  shil- 
ling," stole  John's  dog  and  sold  it  to 
Dan,  the  latter  residing  some  distance 
from  his  brother,  and  not  having  seen  his 
much  boasted  canine.  A  visit  shortly 
after  from  John  discovered  to  him  his  lost 
property,  and  disclosed  the  ruse  perpe- 
trated by  Hinley. 

The  following  resolution  was  presented 
and  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  the  Society  gratefully 
acknowledge  and  return  thanks  to  the 
people  of  Monroeville  for  their  kindness 
and  hospitality  on  this  occasion. 

The  Doxology,  "Praise  God  from 
whom  all  blessings  flow,"  was  then  sung 
to  the  tune  of  Old  Hundred,  after  which 
the  Society  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  President. 

E.  O.  MERRY,  Pres.  pro  tem. 

S.  E.  Carrington,  Sec'y. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

MORNING   SESSION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Firelands 
Historical  Society  was  held  at  Whittlesey 
Hall,  in  Norwalk,  Wednesday,  June  24, 
1874.  The  attendance  of  pioneers  was 
good,  but  not  a  large  number  of  others 
were  present.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  at  11  A.  M.,  by  President  Phillips, 
and  opened  with  prayer  by  F.  D.  Parish, 
after  which  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing were  read  and  approved. 

The  list  of  officers  was  then  called  and 
the  following  were  present :  Z.  Phillips, 
of  Berlin,  President;  Martin  Kellogg, 
Bronson ;  E.  0.  Merry,  Lyme ;  Livy 
Rash,  Groton;  D.  G.  Barker,  Ripley; — 
James  Arnold,  Townsend ;  Jas.  C.  Jud- 
son,  Florence ;  William  Parish,  Oxford, 
Vice  Presidents ;  S.  E.  Carrington,  Re- 
cording Secretary ;  Z.  Phillips,  F.  D. 
Parish,  Benj.  Summers,  G.  T.  Stewart, 
Directors ;  P.  N.  Schuyler,  F.  D.  Parish, 
Corresponding  Secretaries  ;  B.  Summers, 
Biographer. 


The  President  in  opening  the  meeting, 
stated  that  there  was  apparently  not  as 
much  interest  in  the  meetings  of  the  So- 
ciety as  there  had  been  in  years  past,  and 
that  the  former  interest  should  be  main- 
tained in  order  that  the  history  of  the 
Firelands  may  be  completed  and  put  into 
form  to  be  handed  down  to  our  posterity. 

Mr.  Summers  made  a  few  remarks  up- 
on the  subject  of  the  condition  of  the  So- 
ciety as  indicated  by  the  attendance,  and 
stated  that  the  meetings  were  formerly 
well  sustained  when  held  at  Norwalk,  but 
that  more  recently  larger  attendance  and 
more  interest  were  manifested  in  the 
meetings  when  held  at  other  places.  He 
called  up  his  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  offered  at  the  last  annual 
meeting,  providing  that  "  the  annual 
meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  may 
be  held  wherever  the  President  and  his 
advisers  may  order,  and  not  be  restricted 
to  Norwalk."  The  speaker  moved  that 
the  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Schuyler  stated  that  similar  amend- 
ments had  before  been  offered,  and  on 
each  occasion  he  had  opposed  the  propo- 
sition on  the  ground  that  the  Society 
when  organized  was  intended  to  be  a  per- 
manent institution,  not  only  for  the  col- 
lection and  preservation  of  the  early  his- 
tory and  relics  of  the  Firelands,  but,  as 
soon  as  the  materials  are  collected,  that  a 
museum  should  be  instituted  and  main- 
tained at  the  most  central  and  accessible 
point  to  all  the  Firelands,  which  would 
be  Norwalk.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
the  provision  was  made  in  the  Constitu- 
tion for  holding  the  mmual  meetings  of 
the  Society  at  Norwalk,  as  here  would  be 
kept  the  historical  records  and  relics,  and 
be  a  place  at  which  all  pioneers  and  those 
interested  in  the  Society  would  wish  to 
congregate  at  least  once  a  year.  The 
feature,  however,  of  extending  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Society  beyond  that  of  mere- 
ly collecting  and  preserving  an  authentic 
history  of  the  early  times  and  doings  upon 
the  Firelands  had  in  a  measure  failed, 
and  if  greater  interest  would  attend  the 
meetings  if  held  elsewhere  than  in  Nor- 
walk, he  would  favor  an  amendment  to 
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the  effect  that  the  annual  meetings  should 
be  held  in  Norwalk  "  unless  otherwise  or- 
dered by  the  President  and  Board  of  Di- 
rectors." 

Judge  Parish  also  spoke  upon  the 
amendment,  after  which  the  subject  was 
laid  over  until  after  recess. 

On  motion,  W.  C.  Allen  was  appointed 
a  committee  to  see  the  agent  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Jubilee  Singers,  then  in  town,  and 
invite  them  to  sing  before  the  Society  in 
the  afternoon. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Schuyler,  it  was  or- 
dered that  a  committee  of  five  be  selected 
to  present  names  after  recess,  for  officers 
for  the  coming  year.  B.  Summers,  P.  N. 
Schuyler,  E.  0.  Merry,  F.  D.  Parish  and 
James  Arnold  were  chosen  such  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Allen  reported  that  he  had  secur- 
ed the  services  of  the  Tennessee  singers 
to  sing  a  few  pieces  before  the  Society  in 
the  afternoon. 

On  motion,  the  Society  then  took  a  re- 
cess until  half-past  one  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President  at  half-past  one  o'clock.  The 
Constitution  was  read  and  two  gentlemen 
joined  the  Society. 

Judge  Summers  presented  his  report, 
which  was  as  follows  : 

biographer's  report. 

Again  the  revolving  months  have 
brought  us  to  our  annual  meeting — us 
who  have  been  spared  from  the  all-level- 
ing effects  of  Time's  unerring  scythe,  for 
that  has  been  uncommonly  busy  mean- 
time, and  scores  of  the  old  pioneers  who 
have  from  year  to  year  gladdened  our 
hearts  with  hearty  shakes  of  the  hand 
and  brotherly  congratulations,  will  meet 
us  no  more  on  this  side  of  Jordan.  They 
have  passed  over  a  little  in  advance,  and 
we  trust  are  waiting  to  again  strike  hands 
with  us  on  the  brighter  and  happier  shore. 
Is  it  fanaticism — is  it  illuHioii — to  expect 
that  even  there  the  sufferings  and  hard- 
ships, the  successes  and  enjoyments  of  our 


pioneer  experience  on  these  now  beauti- 
ful Firelands,  will  give  additional  zest  to 
our  happy  meeting  over  the  River  ? — 
Shall  we  not  grasp  with  a  peculiar  joy 
the  heroic  hands  that  did  such  nobfe  ser- 
vice in  converting  the  howling  wilderness 
of  1815  into  the  fruitful  happy  land  of 
1874?  The  thin,  scattering  white  hairs, 
the  piping,  broken  voices,  the  withered 
limbs  and  tottering  steps  of  those  remain- 
ing and  present  to-day,  give  unmistakable 
indications  that  the  race  of  the  Firelands 
Pioneers  is  nearly  run.  This  field  is 
white  for  the  harvest,  and  the  reapers  are 
at  work.  We  are  crowding  down  to  the 
ford  ;  Charon's  boat  goes  never  without 
passengers.  Neither  is  there  cause  to 
lament.  Our  work  is  accomplished. — 
Though  we  may  not  be  able  to  say  in  all 
respects  as  did  Paul,  "  I  have  fought  the 
good  fight,"  we  may  justly  say  we  have 
fought  a  wilderness  and  conquered  it ; 
we  have  endured  hunger  and  thirst,  sick- 
ness and  privations,  adversity  and  pros- 
perity. Hitherto  have  we  come,  and 
here  we  are,  soon  to  deliver  over  to  wor- 
thy successors,  we  hope,  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  beautiful  of  God's  heritages ; — 
which  may  they  long  enjoy  in  peace,  and 
re-deliver  with  additions  and  amendments 
to  equally  worthy  successors. 

Owing  to  an  indisposition  or  negligence 
of  the  great  majority  to  forward  biograph- 
ical sketches,  I  can  report  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  worthy  departed  of  the 
year.  The  following  is  the  list  I  have 
been  enabled  to  make,  much  of  which  was 
furnished  by  our  aged  and  worthy  Vice 
President,  Martin  Kellogg,  of  Bronson, 
to  whom  the  Society  is  much  indebted 
for  this  and  former  favors. 

Andrew  Wood,  died  at  Berlin,  Erie 
County,  Saturday,  June  20,  1874,  after  a 
lingering  and  painful  illness,  aged  68 
years,  7  months  and  6  days.  The  de- 
ceased was  born  at  Auburn,  Connecticut, 
Nov.  14,  1805,  and  came  to  Berlin  with 
his  parents,  Roswell  and  Margaret  Wood 
and  family,  April  15,  1815.  They  set- 
tled on  the  farm  since  occupied  by  the 
deceased,  then  a  wilderness,  and  made  it 
the  abode  of  peace  and  plenty — one  of 
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the  many  beautiful  residences  of  Berlin. 
Margaret,  his  mother,  died  March  24, 
1818.  Roswell,  the  father,  died  in  Sep- 
tember, 1851.  There  were  seven  chil- 
dren of  Roswell,  all  born  in  Connecticut, 
and  all  deceased  ;  the  subject  of  this  no- 
tice being  the  last.  He  leaves  a  wife,  nee 
Margaret  Sheeley,  and  three  daughters, 
Nancy,  Jane  and  Ella.  He  was  a  very 
modest,  quiet,  unpretending  and  worthy 
man,  filling  in  all  respects  the  place  of  a 
good  husband,  father,  neighbor  and  citi- 
zen, and  died  honored  and  regretted. 

Simon  H.  Sprague,  died  at  Florence, 
in  December,  1873,  aged  about  70  years. 
He  was  the  first,  or  nearly  the  first,  white 
child  brought  into  Florence,  and  has  been 
till  now  a  familiar  and  cheerful  figure  at 
our  meetings.  His  memoir,  published  in 
the  Sandusky  Register,  has  been  mislaid, 
which  is  deeply  regretted. 

Virgil  Squires  came  to  Florence  town- 
ship with  his  parents  about  60  years  ago, 
and  died  about  the  first  of  June,  1874,  at 
Defiance,  Ohio,  aged  about  65  years. — 
He  was  a  son  of  Capt.  Joab  Squires,  one 
of  the  early  settlers  of  that  township,  and 
married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Chas.  Peck, 
another  early  pioneer  of  the  same  town- 
ship, who  survives  him.  He  was  engag- 
ed mostly  in  mercantile  affairs,  and  for 
several  years  last  past  was  President  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Defiance. — 
He  early  united  with  the  M.  E.  Church, 
and  sustained  his  relationship  in  various 
official  positions  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
brethren,  and  had  the  respect  of  his  nu- 
merous acquaintances  as  a  devoted  Chris- 
tian, a  correct  business  man,  amiable  in 
all  the  relations  of  life. 

Delight  Upson  was  born  in  Southing- 
ton,  Conn.,  March  11,  1769,  married 
Moses  Todd,  May,  1794,  removed  to  Ver- 
million, Ohio,  1836,  and  was  the  mother 
of  Woodward  Todd,  formerly  Recorder 
of  Huron  County,  and  now  a  resident  of 
Norwalk.  She  died  at  Vermillion,  De- 
cember 2,  1858,  aged  89  years. 

Jabez  Demiug,  died  in  Norwalk,  Nov. 
18,  1873,  aged  84  years,  3  months  and  8 
days.  Mr.  Deming  settled  in  Bronson  in 
1818.     (See  Pioneer^  Vol  I,  No.  3,  page 


40.)     Moved  to  Norwalk  a  few  months 
previous  to  his  death. 

Mrs.  Julia  Johnson,  died  in  Peru,  Jan. 
14,  1874,  aged  81  years,  1  month  and  2 
days.  Her  maiden  name  was  Julia  Har- 
ris. She  was  born  December  12,  1792, 
and  was  marriedjto  Marcus  Johnson  Jan. 
1,  1810,  in  the  town  of  Ella,  Genessee 
County,  N.  Y. 

Marcus  Johnson  was  born  Nov.  15, 
1785,  in  New  Haven,  Conn  ;  he  died  in 
Peru,  May  19,  1834,  aged  49  years,  6 
months  and  3  days.  They  moved  from 
Genessee  County  in  April,  1822,  to  Peru, 
Ohio,  where  they  settled.  Both  died  on 
the  same  farm. 

Jonas  Leonard,  died  in  Bronson,  March 
13,  1874,  aged  78  years,  9  months  and 
16  days.  He  was  born  in  Charmont, 
Franklin  County,  Mass.,  in  1790.  See 
Pioneer^  Vol.  Ill,  page  10. 

Perry  Beckwith,  died  in  Bronson,^ 
March  15,  1874,  aged  77  years,  3  months' 
and  10  days.  Settled  in  Bronson  about 
1824-5. 

Mrs.  Betsey  Bundle,  died  in  Bronson, 
March  17,  1874,  aged  82  years,  6  months 
and  5  days.  Settled  in  Bronson  in  1817. 
See  Pioneer^  Vol.  Ill,  page  9. 

Bethuel  Cole,  died  in  Bronson,  on  the 
21st  of  May,  1874,  aged  77  years,  7  mos. 
and  21  days.  Mr.  Cole  was  born  in  On- 
ondaga County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  lived 
until  October,  1823,  having  meanwhile, 
Dec.  14,  1817,  been  married.  .  In  1823, 
he  came  to  Ohio,  settling  in  Bronson  on 
the  same  farm  on  which  he  has  since  liv- 
ed until  his- death,  a  period  of  over  fifty- 
one  years. 

Lester  Clark,  died  in  Norwalk,  Janua- 
ry 31,  1874,  aged  78  years. 

Mrs.  Laura  IJnderhill,  died  in  Norwalk 
township,  Feb.  18,  1874,  aged  75  years. 
The  deceased  was  one  of  the  pioneers, 
having  come  to  this  County  about  fifty- 
seven  years  ago.  She  was  a  cousin  of 
Isaac  IJnderhill,  of  Norwalk,  as  was  also 
her  husband,  David  Underbill,  who  died 
some  ten  years  ago.  Lived  in  Bronson 
at  an  early  day,  then  moved  to  Thompson, 
Seneca  County. 

Mrs.  Violette  Manahan,  died  at  the  ad- 
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vanced  age  of  94  years,  11  months  and  12 
days,  at  the  residence  of  her  son  George, 
in  Norwalk,  on  the  18th  of  December, 
1873.  She  was  born  in  Blorris  County, 
New  Jersey,  1779,  removed  to  Cayuga 
County,  about  the  year  1800,  and  from 
there  to  Huron  County  in  the  spring  of 
1833.  She  was  the  mother  of  five  chil- 
dren, one  daughter,  Mrs.  Worthing,  who 
resides  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  four  sons, 
George,  Charles,  Henry  and  Lewis,  who 
for  many  years  have  been  amOng  the 
active  business  men  of  Huron  County. 

B.  Summers,  Biographer. 

Judge  Summers,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  submitted  the  following  report : 

President — Judge  Z.  Phillips. 

Vice  Presidents^- John  H.  Niles,  Nor- 
wich ;  Harvey  Fowler,  Margaretta ;  Phi- 
lo  Wells,  Vermillion ;  Martin  Kellogg, 
Bronson;  E.  O.  Merry,  Lyme;  Livy 
Rash,  Groton ;  D.  G.  Barker,  Ripley  ; — 
John  Kelley,  Banbury;  A.  R.  Marsh, 
Ridgefield  ;  Stark  Adams,  Huron  ;  Seth 
Jennings,  Milan  ;  James  Arnold,  Town- 
send  ;  Hosea  Townsend,  New  London ; 
Major  Smith,  Clarksfield;  C.  C.  Canfield, 
Wakeman  ;  Jas.  C.  Judson,  Florence ; — 
Cromwell  Tillinghast,  Berlin ;  E.  J.  Wal- 
dron,  Hartland;  David  Palmer,  Fitch- 
ville ;  Lorenzo  D.  Allen,  Fairfield ;  0. 
Jenney,  Norwalk ;  A.  H.  Agard,  Port- 
land; D.  G.  Taylor,  Perkins;  William 
Parish,  Oxford ;  Henry  Adams,  Peru  ; — 
C.  B.  Simmons,  Greenfield ;  E.  Dick- 
inson, New  Haven ;  Daniel  Sweetland, 
Richmond  ;  Alanson  Raymond,  Sherman  ; 
Addison  S.  Kelley,  Kelley's  Island ; — 
\Vakeman  Berch,  Ruggles ;  Humphrey 
Gifford,  Greenwich. 

Recording  Secretary — S.  E.  Carring- 
ton. 

Treasurer — D.  A.  Baker. 

Board  of  Directors — G.  T.  Stewart, 
John  H.  Niles,  P.  N.  Schuyler,  B.  Sum- 
mers, and  F.  D.  Parish. 

Corresponding  Secretaries  —  P.  N. 
Schuyler  and  F.  D.  Parish. 

Biographer — Benjamin  Summers. 

The  report  was,  on  motion,  adopted. 


The  subject  of  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion so  that  the  annual  meetings  may  be 
held  elsewhere  than  at  Norwalk,  was  then 
called  up,  and  Mr.  Schuyler  offered  the 
following  as  a  substitute  for  the  pending- 
amendment  : 

Article  5.  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  shall  be  held  at  Norwalk,  on  the 
second  Wednesday  of  June  in  each  year, 
unless  for  any  one  year  it  be  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the 
President  and  Directors. 

On  motion,  the  substitute  was  accepted 
and  adopted. 

The  President  then  introduced  Hon. 
G.  T.  Stewart,  who  delivered  a  very  able 
and  interesting  address  upon  the  objects 
of  the  Society,  urging  increased  activity 
in  its  interests,  and  pointing  out  the 
broader  grounds  to  which  th«  work  of 
the  Society  should  be  extended,  as  origi- 
nally contemplated. 

The  subject  of  publishing  the  eleventh 
volume  of  the  Pioneer  was  then  introduc- 
ed by  Mr.  Schuyler,  who  offered  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Resolved^  That  the  Directors  be  in- 
structed to  secure  the  publication  of  the 
next  (11th)  number  of  the  Pioneer  as 
soon  as  practicable ;  and  they  are  also 
authorized,  if  by  them  it  shall  be  deemed 
best,  to  appoint  a  Historian  for  the  Soci- 
ety, who  shall  arrange,  revise,  and  con- 
dense its  publication  and  historical  mate- 
rial in  proper  form  for  publication  in  one 
or  two  volume^,  as  such  revising  editor 
and  the  Directors  may  decide. 

Dr.  Skellenger  advocated  the  resolution 
and  urged  more  zeal  and  earnest  work  in 
the  matter,  and  also  substantial  aid  by 
way  of  money  subscriptions. 

L.  D.  Strutton,  Judge  Summers  and 
Judge  Stickney,  also  urged  the  early 
publication  of  the  eleventh  volume. 

The  resolution  was,  on  motion,  adopted. 

The  following  additional  subscriptions 
for  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Pioneer 
were  pledged  :  C.  B.  Stickney,  10  copies  ; 
Isaac  Underbill,  for  Ridgefield,  25  copies ; 
L.  D.  Strutton,  5  copies ;    G.  T.  Stewart, 
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50  copies;  W.  C.  Allen,  10  copies;  W. 
C.  Allen,  for  Fairj&eld,  20  copies,  and  for 
Wakeman,  15  copies  ;  K.  Todd,  for  Flor- 
ence, 10  copies,  in  addition  to  those  here- 
tofore subscribed ;  A.  Keeler,  2  copies ; 
E.  A.  Pray,  1  copy. 

.  E.  G.  Gribbs,  of  Milan,  presented  Vol. 
14  of  the  Christian  Observer,  published 
in  1816. 

On  motion,  a  resolution  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Gibbs  for  the  donation  was  adopted. 

A  copy  of"  A  Church  History  of  New 
England,"  published  at  Boston  in  1784, 
was  also  exhibited. 

The  Tennessee  singers,  in  accordance 
with  appointment  made  in  the  forenoon, 
appeared  and  sang  three  pieces  in  the 
most  charming  manner,  and  to  the  great 
pleasure  of  the  pioneers. 


The  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  furnish 
to  the  press  of  this  place  a  copy  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  meeting  for  publica- 
tion, and  that  the  various  publishers  of 
the  daily  and  weekly  papers  of  the  Fire- 
lands  be  requested  to  copy  and  publish 
the  same. 

Resolved,  That  the  Tennesseeans  have 
the  thanks  of  this  Society  for  their  de- 
lightful music  on  this  occasion. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meet- 
ing are  hereby  given  to  the  people  of 
Norwalk  for  the  hospitality  extended  to 
us  on  this  occasion. 

On  motion,  the  Society  then  adjourned. 
Z.  PHILLIPS,  Pres't. 

S.  E.  Carrington,  Sec'y. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 


INDIANS  AND  WHISKY— EXCIT- 
ING RENCOUNTER. 

The  following  interesting  facts,  narrat- 
ed by  a  correspondent  of  the  Cleveland 
Herald,  illustrate  the  source  of  many  of 
our  Indian  wars,  and  how  greatly  the 
dangers  of  Pioneer  life  were  increased  by 
that  cause  on  the  Western  Reserve  : 

At  the  time  of  the  affair  which  I  am 
now  going  to  narrate,  there  were  only 
four  families  in  Stow,  but  Indians  were 
numerous.  There  were  two  large  villages 
of  them  at  the  Big  Falls  of  the  Cuyahoga, 
one  on  the  West  side  occupied  by  the 
Delawares,  and  one  on  the  East  side  oc- 
cupied by  the  Six  Nations,  probably  of 
the  Seneca  tribe,  the  Cuyahoga  being  the 
national  boundary  between  them.  Wag- 
mong  with  his  band  lived  on  the  South 
side  of  Stow  Lake.  Peace  and  quietude 
prevailed  between  the  whites  and  Indians, 
and  among  the  Indians  themselves,  and 
they  maintained  friendly  intercourse  with 
one  another,  but  private  squabbles  and 


fights  would  now  and  then  happen,  as  my 
story  will  go  to  show. 

Judge  William  Wetmore  lived  in  a  log 
house  on  the  East  shore  of  the  Lake,  and 
but  a  few  rods  from  it.  Captain  Thomas 
Rice  lived  a  little  South-West  of  the  lake, 
and  Wagmong  lived  between,  on  a  sandy 
ridge  thrown  up  by  the  action  of  the 
wind  and  waves  on  the  South  side  of  the 
lake.  It  was  a  lovely  spot.  The  Cuya-  j 
hoga  was  only  a  short  distance  to  the  i 
South  and  the  lake  on  the  North.  Both 
abounded  with  fish.  It  was  a  favorite 
resort  for  wild  fowl,  and  in  summer,  the 
deer,  then  numerous,  would  in  the  night 
wade  into  the  water  to  escape  from  the 
torment  of  insects,  and  it  was  a  fine  place 
to  hunt  deer  by  a  process  called  by  the 
whites  "  candling,"  and  of  spearing  fish 
by  torchlight.  All  these  advantages  and 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  scenery  made  it 
a  favorite  resort  for  both  whites  and  In- 
dians. It  happened  one  day  that  Bill 
Lappin,  whom  I  mentioned  in  a  former 
communication  as  acting  the  part  of  a 
mill  boy  for  the  Judge,  was  visiting  at 
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the  Judge's.  Captain  Rice,  and  I  believe 
others,  were  also  there.  The  Indians 
had  got  some  "  snickee "  (whisky)  and 
were  going  to  have  a  grand  drunk,  and  as 
is  their  custom,  gave  up  their  guns, 
knives,  and  tomahawks  to  the  squaws 
previous  to  beginning  their  pow-wow, 
lest  in  the  madness  induced  by  the  "  fire- 
water "  they  should  hurt  one  another  or 
do  things  they  would  be  sorry  for  in 
their  sober  moments.  These  arms  the 
squaws  secreted.  This  was  their  usual 
custom.  Lappin  liked  "  snickee  "  as  well 
as  the  Indians,  and  joined  them  in  their 
drunken  frolic,  and  was  a  hale  fellow  well 
met.  After  the  fire-water  began  to  work, 
from  some  cause,  what,  I  cannot  now  say, 
a  quarrel  arose  between  Lappin  and 
Wagmong.  From  words  they  proceeded 
to  blows ;  they  clinched  and  fell  to  the 
ground;  they  rolled  and  tumbled  and 
pummeled  one  another  as  best  they  could. 
Of  Lappin  it  might  justly  be  said,  "  a 
stalwart  man  was  he,  of  large  and  brawny 
hands,"  and  so  was  Wagmong.  By  some 
mischance,  Lappin  badly  hurt  his  hand, 
and  his  blows  fell  more  feebly,  and  Wag  • 
mong  was  gaining  to  all  appearance  the 
victory,  when  Lappin  espied  a  large  nose 
jewel  suspended  from  the  septum  nasi 
(cartilaginous  partition  between  the  nos- 
trils) of  Wagmong's  nose.  Siezing  it,  he 
wrenched  it  from  its  firm  fastening,  and 
threw  it  away.  They  parted,  how  I 
do  n't  know,  whether  Wagmong  cried, 
hold,  enough,  or  friends  intervened. — 
Lappin  went  up  to  the  Judge's  and  sat 
down  on  the  back  side  of  the  room,  lean- 
ing against  the  wall  directly  in  front  of 
the  door.  The  Judge  sat  near  the  door, 
and  others  were  scattered  around.  Here 
I  will  leave  them  for  a  short  time  and  go 
back  to  Wagmong. 

He  was  badly  hurt,  not  only  in  his 
nasal  jib,  but  in  his  feelings.  To  have 
his  beautiful  jewel,  his  much  loved  jewel, 
torn  from  his  nose,  and  like  a  worthless 
thing  thrown  away,  was  an  indignity  too 
great  to  be  put  up  with. '  He  brooded  on 
revenge.  He  searched  for  his  gun,  and 
having  found  it,  he  hurried  up  to  the 
Judge's  to  find  Lappin.     Standing  square 


in  the  doorway  he  took  aim  at  Lappin. — 
Judge  Wetmore  threw  up  his  hand  just 
in  time  to  derange  his  aim,  and  the  ball 
entered  a  log  just  above  Lappin's  head. 
All  the  whites  sprang  to  their  feet. — 
Wagmong  turned  and  ran  towards  the 
lake,  with  Lappin  in  hot  pursuit  after 
him,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  company. 
The  Indian  jumped  into  the  lake  and 
swam  out  into  deep  water.  Lappin  pac- 
ed the  shore,  and  as  he  saw  his  enemy  so 
near  and  yet  beyond  his  reach,  he  foamed 
like  a  caged  tiger.  If  the  Britism  army 
"  swore  terribly  in  Flanders,"  so  did  Lap- 
pin on  this  occasion.  The  Judge  and 
other  whites  restrained  Lappin,  and  acted 
the  part  of  peace-makers.  The  cold  wa- 
ter of  the  lake  had  a  sobering  effect  on 
Wagmong,  and  he  agreed  to  bury  the 
hatchet  if  Lappin  would.  Influenced  by 
the  rest  he  agreed  to  do  so.  AVagmong 
came  ashore  and  shook  hands,  all  took  a 
drink  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  then  went 
to  their  respective  homes. 

A  few  days  after  the  fight,  Lappin  was 
walking  along  the  Indian  trail  that  ran 
along  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  with  his 
hand  suspended  in  a  sling,  for  it  had  not 
yet  recovered  from  its  hurt,  when  he  saw 
Wagmong,  all  alone,  approaching  from 
the  opposite  direction.  He  jerked  his 
hand  from  the  sling  and  walked  boldly 
forward  as  if  nothing  ailed  him,  for  he 
did  not  know  but  the  Indian  still  harbor- 
ed thoughts  of  revenge,  and  that  was  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  obtain  it,  but 
Wagmong  held  out  his  hand  for  a  shake, 
saying  as  he  did  so,  "  How'd  do,  how'd 
do.  You  stout  man.  You  whip  Indian." 
That  was  the  last  of  it. 

Had  Lappin  been  killed  or  badly 
wounded  by  Wagmong,  nobody  knows 
what  the  result  would  have  been.  When 
Diver  was  shot  by  John  Mohawk,  in 
Deerficld,  the  whole  country  was  aroused, 
and  Nickshaw  was  shot  in  llichfield,  only 
five  miles  from  my  residence,  in  retalia-* 
tion.  It  seems  Providential  that  Judge 
Wetmore  was  so  near  the  Indian  when  he 
fired,  and  prevented  some  unknown  but 
dreadful  catastrophe  to  the  infant  settle- 
ment in  Stow. 
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OLDEN    TIMES A    HUMOROUS 

SKETCH. 

In  those  days  people  drank  green  tea 
and  ate  heavy  suppers,  and  went  to  bed 
with  warming-pans  and  night-caps,  and 
slept  upon  feather  beds  with  curtains 
around  them,  and  dreaded  fresh  air  in 
their  rooms  as  much  as  sensible  folks 
now-a-days  dread  to  be  without  it.  And 
if  they  heard  a  noise  in  the  night,  they 
got  up  and  groped  about  in  the  dark,  and 
procured  a  light  with  much  difficulty  with 
flint  and  steel  and  tinder  box  and  unpleas- 
ant sulphur  matches,  and  went  to  the 
medicine  chest  and  took  calomel,  and 
blue  pills,  and  salts,  and  senna,  and  jalap, 
and  rhubarb. 

In  those  days  the  fine  gentlemen  tip- 
pled old  Jamaica  and  bitters  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  lawyers  took  their  clients  to  the 
sideboard  for  a  dram,  while  the  fine  la- 
dies lounged  on  sofas,  reading  Byron, 
Moore  and  Scott. 

In  those  days  long  leather  fire-buckets 
were  hung  in  the  entries,  filled  with  wa- 
ter, and  when  a  fire  broke  out  every  citi- 
zen was  a  fireman. 

In  those  days  gentlemen  chewed  tobac- 
co, indifferent  where  they  expectorated, 
and  ladies  cleaned  their  dental  pearls 
with  snuff,  wore  thin  shoes,  and  laced 
themselves  into  feminine  wasps  and  eon- 
sumption.  Babies  were  put  to  bed  with 
spanking  and  paregoric ;  and  urchins 
were  flogged  at  school  and  subjected  to 
all  sorts  of  unheard-of  chastisement.  Pic- 
ture books  and  toys  were  dear  and  poor. 
Big  boys  played  "  hookey  "  in  the  streets 
with  crooked  sticks  and  hard  wooden 
balls,  policemen  being  unknown,  and  went 
home  to  their  mothers  to  have  broken 
shins  annointed  with  opodeldoc. 

Street  fights  occurred  between  schools, 
and  schoolmasters  were  persecuted  by  the 
biggest  boys.  Young  ladies  danced  noth- 
ing but  formal  and  decorous  cotillions,  or 
fast  and  furious  Virginia  reels,  in  wide 
entry-halls,  by  the  light  of  the  candles 
that  called  for  snuffers  every  ten  minutes, 
to  music  by  black  fiddlers,  or  cracked 
and  jingling  pianos ;    while  mothers  sat 


darning  stockings,  and  fathers  played 
backgammon,  or  gambled,  swigged  bran- 
dy and  water,  came  home  late  roaring 
bacchanalian  songs,  and  inquiring  of 
their  sleepy  wives  in  which  brown  parcel 
the  milk  was  wrapped  up. 

Boarding-school  misses  in  calico  gowns, 
practiced  the  "  Battle  of  Prague,"  "  Ca- 
liph of  Bagdad,"  or  "  Clementin's  Sona- 
tas," on  instruments  not  much  bigger 
than  a  modern  young  lady's  traveling 
trunk,  strung  with  wires  that  were  al- 
ways snapping ;  and  occasionally  chirped 
Tom  Moore's  "  Melodies,"  or  such  airs  as 
"  Graily  the  Troubadour,"  "  Pray,  Papa, 
Stay  a  Little  Longer,"  or  "  The  Banks  of 
the  Blue-oo-oo  Mosche-he-he-helle." 

Guests  sat  on  hard  wooden  chairs, 
sometimes  with  their  feet  up,  over  roar- 
ing wood  fires,  "  spittin'  around  and  mak- 
in'  'emselves  sociable  "  with  juleps,  egg- 
nogg,  apples  and  cider. 

Every  man  shaved ;  wore  a  bell- 
crowned  hat,  a  swallow-tailed  coat  with  a 
horse-collar;  carried  a  turnip-shaped 
time-keeper  in  his  waist-band,  with  a 
heavy  seal  hanging  out ;  had  his  breeches 
pockets  full  of  silver  half-dollars ;  wore 
round  toed  boots  and  linen  shirts ;  cased 
his  throat  with  high  standing  shirt  col- 
lars ;  ate  all  manner  of  nauseous  quack 
medicines ;  dined  at  one  o'clock  (some 
families  eating  the  pudding  before  the 
meat)  ;  took  naps  in  the  afternoon — on 
Sundays  preferring  the  pews  of  the 
church  for  that  purpose  ;  smoked  "  long 
nines " ;  ate  fried  oysters  and  lobster 
salads,  and  drank  fiery  Madeira  or  punch 
at  12  o'clock  at  night.  Got  his  feet  wet 
on  slushy  days,  took  awful  colds  and 
rheumatisms,  sent  for  Dr.  Sangrado  and 
was  bled,  blistered  and  leeched;  had 
night-mare,  head- ache,  dyspepsia,  fever, 
delirium,  death,  and  darkened  room. 


THE  PIONEER.  M.  E.  CHURCH. 

A     correspondent    of    the    Cleveland 
Leader,  giving  an  account  of  a  religious 
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quarterly  meeting  held  in  Perkins,  Erie 
County,  says : 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Society  in  Per- 
kins, this  county,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
organized  in  Northern  Ohio  ;  yet  such  is 
the  fact.  As  early  as  1815  the  first 
Methodist  "  class "  was  formed  by  the 
colony  that  came  from  Connecticut  and 
settled  in  the  place  the  previous  autumn. 
From  its  first  inception  to  the  present 
time  the  fires  upon  her  church  altars  have 
been  kept  burning.  Some  of  the  bright- 
est intellects  have  ministered  at  her  sacred 
desk  that  in  after  time  were  honored  with 
places  of  honor  among  the  chief  ministers 
of  the  church  at  large. 


THE  STATE  OF  OHIO. 

The  generally  received  opinion  as  to 
the  date  when  Ohio  began  its  existence 
as  a  State  is  an  error.  The  first  State 
constitution  was  made  to  take  effect  with- 
out being  submitted  to  the  people,  and  it 
is  therefore  assumed  generally  that  the 
date  of  its  adoption  fixes  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  the  State— November  29,  1802. 
Colonel  Whittlesey  shows,  however,  that 
Congress  did  not  approve  the  State  con- 
stitution and  recognize  the  State  until 
early  in  the  next  year  ;  and  that  the 
State  government  was  not  surrendered  to 
G  ov.  Tiffin — the  first  governor-elect  under 
the  constitution—till  March  3d,  1803.— 
This  last  is  therefore  the  date  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  existence  of  the  State. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  TALIAFERRO— 
ANOTHER  HERO  OF  PERRY'S 
VICTORY. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Pioneer-,  we 

published  a  statement  showing  that  four 

or  five  of  Perry's  men  then  survived. — 

"One  of  them  was  Dr.  Taliaferro,  whose 
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demise  since  is  announced  in  the  follow- 
ing editorial  of  the  Cincinnati  Times  : 

A  few  years  since  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land dedicated  a  handsome  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Commodore  Perry  and 
the  heroes  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  small  band  of 
those  heroes  gathered  together  to  witness 
the  imposing  ceremonies  of  the  occasion 
— less  than  twenty  of  them,  if  we  remem- 
ber correctly — and  since  that  time  one 
by  one  they  have  been  called  to  rest  from 
their .  labors,  until  this  morning.  Dr.  W. 
T.  Taliaferro,  of  this  city,  the  only  one  of 
that  gallant  company  known  to  remain, 
met  his  last  enemy,  and  succumbed  to  the 
fate  of  all. 

Dr.  Taliaferro  was  born  at  Newington, 
Orange  County,  Virginia,  January  16th, 
1795.  His  father  soon  after  moved  to 
Kentucky. 

In  the  war  of  1812,  young  Taliaferro, 
then  only  17  years  of  age,  volunteered  in 
the  army  then  fighting  against  England. 
The  regiment  to  which  he  belonged  was 
stationed  near  Sandusky  Bay,  and  it  was 
while  they  were  there  that  the  conflict 
between  the  British  and  the  United  States 
Navies  which  was  afterward  made  famous 
at  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  was  imminent. 
During  the  latter  part  of  August  of  that 
year.  Commodore  Perry  issued  a  call  for 
naval  recruits  from  the  army  stationed 
near  Sandusky,  and  of  the  regiment  to 
which  young  Taliaferro  belonged,  twenty- 
seven  enlisted,  himself  being  one  of  the 
number.  He  was  one  of  the  seamen  on 
the  vessel  "  Somers,"  which  came  into  the 
battle  of  Lake  Erie  as  one  of  the  reserves. 
It  did  good  fighting,  however,  and  a 
number  of  those  on  board  were  injured, 
and  we  believe  one  or  two  killed.  In 
1813,  he  was  honorably  discharged  from 
the  sei'vice  of  the  United  States,  and  his 
letter  of  discharge  is  treasured  up  as  one 
of  the  mementoes  of  a  life  not  without 
thrilling  incidents. 

After  leaving  the  service,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  and  practice  of  med- 
icine, and  since  1841  resided  in  Cincin- 
nati. 
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THE  FIRST  McADAM  ROAD. 

John  S.  Williams,  Civil  Engineer,  in  a 
card  to  the  Cincinnati  Grazette,  says  : 

"  The  road  through  Fulton  township, 
from  the  old  corporation  line,  was  located 
in  the  year  1829,  and  finished  in  two 
years.  That  was  the  starting  of  Cincin- 
nati from  being  a  little  town  to  the  growth 
of  a  large  city." 

"When  we  look  at  this  first  effort  of  the 
infant,  and  compare  it  with  the  present 
great  improvements  of  the  giant  city,  we 
see  how  the  prosperity  of  communities 
depends  on  the  spirit  of  enterprise  in 
their  population.  The  same  spirit  which 
built  the  first  mile  of  McAdani  road  into 
Cincinnati  village,  afterward  constructed 
the  first  mile  of  railroad,  and  then  multi- 
plied that  into  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
miles  of  iron  track  concentrating  into  a 
great  commercial  and  manufacturing  city. 


A  PIONEER  HUNTING  STORY. 

When  I  first  came  into  Huron  County 
there  was  but  one  house  where  now  stands 
the  beautiful  City  of  Norwalk,  and  that 
was  occupied  by  the  late  Piatt  Benedict, 
Esq.  I  located  in  an  adjoining  township 
and  in  a  few  years  had  got  a  small  im- 
provement and  a  half  dozen  sheep  which 
I  let  run  in  a  small  lot  around  my  house  ; 
but  they  proved  too  great  a  temptation 
for  the  wolves,  who  came  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night  and  killed  one  and  ate  out 
the  hams  of  another  which  I  found  alive 
the  next  morning.  I  was  bound  to  have 
satisfaction  by  trapping  them.  I  built  a 
small  pen  adjoining  the  woods,  leaving  an 
opening  on  one  side,  and  set  a  trap  in  the 
doorway,  and  tied  a  live  sheep  in  the  pen. 
The  wolves  came  the  first  night,  but  dared 
not  enter  the  pen,  but  went  on  the  oppo- 
site side  from  the  door  and  tore  about 
like  wild-fire  to  drive  out  the  sheep, 
which  in  its  struggles  to  get  away  Irom 
the  wolves,  got  one  foot  in  the  trap,  and 


the  bone  was  badly  fractured.  I  ampu- 
tated the  leg  and  dressed  it  in  the  best 
manner.  The  next  night  I  tied  another 
sheep  in  the  pen  and  set  the  trap  outside 
opposite  the  doorway,  and  a  drove  of 
wolves  came  and  tried  the  same  way  to 
drive  out  the  sheep,  but  one  very  large 
old  fellow  got  in  the  trap.  The  trap  was 
very  heavy  and  had  some  four  feet  of  log 
chain  attached  to  it.  The  wolf  would 
leap  ten  feet  at  a  jump  with  that  clog  on 
his  foot.  The  next  morning  I  and  some 
others  followed  him  IJ  miles  and  found 
him  concealed  in  the  bushes.  A  rifle 
ball  dispatched  him,  and  the  County 
Clerk  gave  me  six  dollars  bounty  for  his 
ears,  and  I  got  fifty  cents  for  his  hide. — 
In  a  little  while  I  caught  another;  he 
was  a  smaller  one,  and  was  very  docile. 
I  took  him  home  alive,  with  the  trap  on 
his  foot.  After  sporting  with  him  and 
my  dog,  I  got  six  dollars  for  his  ears. 

I  had  sympathy  for  that  sheep  going 
on  three  legs,  and  made  a  wooden  leg  and 
put  it  on  her,  which  was  such  a  relief  to 
her  in  getting  about,  that  I  never  was 
prosecuted  for  malpractice  in  Surgery. 

A  Pioneer. 

Bronson,  Dec.  20,  1872. 


In  1873,  the  two  hundredth  anniversa- 
ry of  the  first  settlement  of  white  men  in 
Illinois  was  celebrated  at  Starved  Rock, 
on  the  Illinois  River,  half  way  between 
SaSalle  and  Ottawa,  at  which  point  Fort 
St.  Louis  was  founded  by  LaSalle,  the 
French  explorer,  in  1673. 


Mr.  A.  J.  Coit,  of  Greenfield,  left  at 
our  office  lately,  a  piece  of  fence  rail 
which  was  split  by  L.  A.  Ashley,  over 
fifty  years  ago,  and  has  since  been  expos- 
ed to  the  weather  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  C. 
It  is  blue  ash,  and  is  remarkably  well 
preserved,  and,  though  the  outside  is 
weather  beaten,  the  interior  is  as  hard  and 
firm  as  a  piece  of  bone. — Norwalk  i?e- 
flecior,  July  22,  1874. 
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THE  MORAVIAN  MISSION. 

We  notice  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Ohio,  the  following  item  : 

John  J).  Caldwell,  Esq.,  from  the  com- 
mittee to  whom  the  Diary  of  David  Zeis- 
berger,  a  Moravian  missionary,  who  spent 
the  greater  part  of  a  long  life  preaching 
to  the  Indians  at  Gnadenhntten  (now 
Tuscarawas  County),  Ohio,  and  who  died 
at  the  age  of  88  in  the  year  1808,  was 
referred,  reported  the  same  back,  with  the 
statement  that  it  embraced  an  interesting 
history  of  that  portion  of  Ohio  between 
the  years  1781  and  1798,  and  recom- 
mended its  translation  from  the  Grermau, 
in-  which  it  is  written,  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable period. 

The  volume  is  an  interesting  looking 
one,  closely  written  upon  the  coarse  paper 
of  the  time,  and  bearing  unmistakable 
marks  of  age.  It  was  presented  to  the 
Society  by  Hon.  Ebenezer  Lane,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  accompanied  by 
an  address  delivered  by  him,  which  is  now 
preserved  with  the  volume. 

We  also  notice  a  statement  in  the  press 
that  Rev.  Elisha  Jacobs,  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  the  proprietor  of  that  part 
of  the  old  Schoenbrunn  tract  in  Ohio  up- 
on which  the  original  Indian  village  of 
Schoenbrunn  was  built  by  Zeisberger, 
has  generously  granted  and  conveyed  to 
the  Moravian  Church  a  small  space  of 
ground  immediately  surrounding  the 
spring  after  which  the  missionary  town 
was  named.  It  is  in  contemplation  short- 
ly to  erect  a  suitable  and  permanent  iu- 
closure  of  the  spot,  which  is  already 
marked  by  a  marble  slab  commemorative 
of  its  history,  placed  there  chiefly  through 
the  instrumentality  of  John  Judy,  Esq., 
of  New  Philadelphia,  to  whom  we  owe 
much  of  the  interest  whicli  lias  been  new- 
ly awakened  in  the  neighborhood  in  be- 
half of  its  Moravian  anti(juities. 


One  of  the  noblest  chapters  in  Pioneer 
history  is  that  which  recounts  the  toils 
and  achievements  of  the  Moravian  Mis- 
sionaries in  Ohio,  and  it  should  be  pub- 
lished for  all  to  read. 


Miss  Lucy  Langdom  Nowell  was  born 
in  Alfred,  July  4,  1776,  on  the  day  and 
very  near  the  hour  of  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  When 
eight  years  of  age  she  united  with  the 
Alfred  Shakers,  and  has  since  lived  with 
them.  When  84  years  of  age  she  wove 
thirty-four  yards  of  cloth,  and  at  96  knit 
ten  pairs  of  mittens.  She  has  never  been 
in  a  railroad  car,  and  is  in  excellent 
health.  If  she  lives  till  1876,  a  Pullman 
palace-car  will  be  dispatched  to  her  native 
town  to  transport  her  to  Boston.  From 
thence  she  will  be  carried  direct  to  the 
Quaker  City,  where  her  presence  will  be 
one  of  the  features  of  the  great  centen- 
nial.— Boston  Journal. 


"  TAKE  IT  COOL." 

A  correspondent  in  Wakeman,  Huron 
County,  writes : 

The  first  piece  of  wheat  sowed  in 
Wakeman  was  in  the  year  1817,  fifty-five 
years  ago.  Three  families  only  wintered 
here  that  year.  L.  B.  Pierce,  a  present 
resident  of  Wakeman,  helped  to  open 
most  of  the  roads  in  this  town.  In  1851 
Mr.  Pierce  went  to  Pittsfield  for  a  hired 
girl.  In  crossing  the  Black  river  with  a 
double  team,  there  being  no  bridge  and 
the  water  high,  he  came  near  losing  his 
life  and  that  of  his  team  also.  He  drove 
in,  and  immediately  the  horses,  wagon 
and  all  were  afloat  in  a  strong  current. — 
Pierce  got  up  and  stood  on  the  scat,  but 
soon  found  he  could  not  keep  his  balance. 
Then  taking  the  lines  in  his  hand,  and 
his  coat  on"  his  arm,  he  struck  out  and 
swam  beside  the  buggy  and  guided  the 
horses    diagonally  to  where  the  current 
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struck  tlie  bank.  The  horses  came  to 
the  shore,  but  the  bank  being  so  steep 
that  they  could  not  touch  their  hind  feet, 
he  swam  around  and  unhitched  them, 
taking  one  at  a  time  out,  after  fastening 
the  buggy  pole  to  a  tree.  He  then  hitch- 
ed to  the  pole  and  drew  the  buggy  out. 
Pierce  says  all  that  saved  him  was  that  as 
quick  as  he  found  himself  afloat,  he  said 
to  himself,  "  Now  it's  no  time  to  be  excit- 
ed, and  I  will  take  it  cool ;"  and  it  was 
this  that  saved  all  but  the  cushion,  which 
floated  down  the  stream  and  was  lost. — 
The  moral  of  this  story  is  :  Always  take 
it  cool. 


OLD  ELECTION  RETURNS. 

Mr.  K.  H.  Penfield  has  handed  us  a 
fragment  of  a  copy  of  the  Elyria  Adver- 
tiser, printed  in  the  fall  of  1834.  It 
contains  an  abstract  of  the  votes  cast  at 
the  October  election  of  that  year,  which 
is  of  much  interest.  There  were  1,620 
votes  polled  for  Governor  in  the  county, 
of  which  Findlay,  the  Whig  candidate, 
received  818,  and  Lucas,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  received  802.  The  vote  in 
Elyria  stood,  for  Findlay  138,  Lucas  141. 
— Elyria  Democrat. 

Upon  referring  to  our  old  files  we  find 
that  there  were  2,699  votes  polled  for 
Governor,  in  the  fall  of  1834,  in  what  was 
then  Huron  County,  of  which  Findlay 
received  1,582  and  Lucas  1,117.  The 
vote  in  Norwalk  stood,  for  Findlay,  152, 
Lucas,  107  ;  total,  259,  or  20  less  than 
Elyria's  ^oid.— Norwalk  Reflector. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  record 
of  the  first  election  ever  held  in  Amherst. 
It  was  kept  upon  a  half  sheet  of  foolscap 
paper,  and  is  said  never  to  have  been  re- 
corded in  any  book  of  record  in  the  town. 
The  original  is  in  the  hands  of  a  grand- 
son of  Mr.  Joseph  Quigley,  who  was  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  election  : 

Poll  Book  of  the  election  held  in  the 
Township  of  Black  River,  in  the  County 
of  Huron,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  Octo- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 


eight  hundred  and  seventeen.  Joseph 
Quigley,  Quartus  Gillmore,  and  Adoni- 
ram  Webb,  Judges ;  and  Daniel  Perry, 
John  Morrell,  clerks  of  this  election, 
were  sworn  (as  the  law  directs,)  previous 
to  entering  on  the  duties  of  their  respect- 
ive offices. 

1.  John  S.  Reid  9.  Daniel  Perry 

2.  Dan.  T.  Baldwin  10.  John  Morrell 

3.  Jacob  Shupe         11.  Caleb  Smith 

4.  Joseph  Quigley    12.  Fred'k  Onstine 

5.  Quartus  Gillmore  13.  Daniel  Onstine 

6.  AdoniramWebb  14.  Samuel  Cable 

7.  Reuben  Webb       15.  Henry  Onstine 

8.  Stephen  Cable      16.  James  O'Neal    > 

17.  George  Kelso 

It  is  by  us  certified  that  the  number  of 
electors  at  the  election  amounts  to  seven- 
teen. 

Quartus  Gillmore  '\  Judges 
Joseph  Quigley      v       of 
iVdoniram  Webb     )  Election 
We    do    hereby    certify    that    Aaron 
Wheeler  had  seventeen  votes  for  Senator. 
David   Abbott  had   seventeen   votes  for 
Representative.      Lewis  Dells  had  seven- 
teen votes  for  Representative.     Ebenezer 
Merry  had  fifteen  votes  for  Commissioner, 
Leman  Farewell  had  seventeen  votes  for 
Sherifl",  Joseph  Strong  had  one  vote  for 
Commissioner,    Ephriam    Johnston  Tiad 
one  vote  for  County  Commissioner,  Ors- 
mer  Kellogg  had  nine  votes  for  Coroner. 
(Signed)        Quartus  Gillmore  ^  Judges 
Joseph  Quigley      >-       of 
Adoniram  Webb  J  Election 
Attest. 


Daniel  Berry  j  ^^^^^^ 
John  Morrell  j 
-Oherliri  News. 


Major  Joseph  Spraguc,  of  Wooster, 
Ohio,  assembled  his  little  boys  and  girls 
together  a  few  days  since  to  see  how  they 
were  getting  on.  The  Major  is  ninety- 
nine,  his  wife  ninety-four,  and  the  united 
ages  of  their  six  children,  including  au 
adopted  daughter,  465  years, 
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A  PEDESTRIAN  PIONEER. 

The  Cleveland  Leader  of  August  3d, 
1874,  gives  the  following  sketch  of  one 
of  the  hardy  pioneers  of  the  Western 
Reserve,  who  helped  to  build  the  found- 
ations of  its  prosperity : 

In  1805,  a  young  man,  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  started  on  foot  from  a  little 
manufacturing  town  on  the  Naugalae 
river,  in  Connecticut,  to  see  his  land  on 
the  Western  Reserve,  he  being  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  a  township  now  in  Lo- 
rain County.  He  came  by  the  way  of 
Albany,  Buffalo,  Erie  and  Cleveland,  and 
after  viewing  his  purchase,  returned  on 
foot  by  way  of  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia^ 
and  Baltimore.  In  1809,  he  again  start- 
ed from  the  same  place,  traveled  over  the 
former  route  on  foot  to  purchase  a  place 
for  his  family.  They  started  late  in  the 
year  and  arrived  in  Cleveland  from  Buf- 
falo on  the  first  day  of  November  of  that 
year  on  board  of  a  little  vessel  command- 
ed by  a  Captain  Hathaway.  He  built  a 
log  cabin,  which  stood  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Cuyahoga  river  near  where  the  C.  C. 
C.  &  I.  round  house  now  is.  There  they 
resided  till  September  of  1812.  Soon 
after  the  war  was  declared  between  the 
United  States  and  England.  Cleveland 
then  contained  less  than  one  hundred 
inhabitants,  and  th«  country  being  sparse- 
ly settled  by  whites,  and  large  bodies  of 
Indians  at  the  west  which  would  natural- 
ly join  the  British  standard,  it  was  con- 
sidered quite  unsafe,  especially  for  women 
and  children,  to  live  in  this  vicinity.  This 
family,  then  consisting  of  the  wife,  three 
girls  and  a  boy,  the  children  aged  re- 
spectively, 13,  11  and  7  years.  The 
youngest  was  six  months  old.  On  the 
28th  day  of  September  of  that  year,  the 
wife,  with  a  horse,  saddle  and  bridle, 
started  with  her  little  family  for  that 
town  on  the  Naugalae  river  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  arrived  there  safely  in  four  weeks 
with  her  little  family,  going  afoot  most  of 
the  way  herself  On  the  4th  day  of  July, 
1824,  that  boy,  being  then  12 J  years  old, 
started  from  a  point  twenty -four  miles 


southerly  from  Cleveland  and  walked 
there,  and  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1874 
— it  being  fifty  years  from  the  last  men- 
tioned time — he  started  from  the  same 
place  on  foot  and  walked  again  to  the  city 
of  Cleveland. 


The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  pastoral 
labors  of  Rev.  Samuel  Marks,  of  Huron, 
Erie  County,  was  celebrated  by  his  par- 
ishioners and  the  citizens  generally,  on 
the  evening  of  March  14, 1874.  He  was 
ordained  Deacon  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  by  the  venerable  Bishop 
White,  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, March  14th,  1824.  In  the  next 
year,  he  was  ordained  Priest  in  St.  Paul's 
Church,  in  the  same  city,  and  was  then 
sent  to  Northern  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
cultivated  a  large  spiritual  field  for  the 
next  twelve  years.  In  1836,  he  went 
West,  settling  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
under  Bishop  McCoskry,  remaining  there 
three  years.  From  that  place  he  removed 
to  the  diocese  of  Bishop  Kemper,  taking- 
charge  of  a  parish  in  Racine,  Wisconsin. 
His  next  change  was  to  Huron,  where  he 
has  remained  thirty-two  years  and  where 
he  still  has  charge  of  the  pastorate. 


COOPER'S  ^'  BEE-HUNTER  " 
DEAD. 

Judge  Bazil  Harrison,  of  Prairie 
Ronde,  Mich.,  the  first  white  man  that 
settled  in  Schoolcraft,  the  first  Judge  of 
Kalamazoo  County,  and  the  original  char- 
acter of  Cooper's  "  Bee-Hunter,"  died 
Sunday,  August  13,  1874,  at  the  age  of 
104  years  and  6  months.  He  had  no 
disease,  but  had  worn  the  thread  of  life 
completely  out  and  passed  peacefully  to 
rest.  He  had  always  been  a  devout 
Christian,  and  for  over  seventy  years  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church.  He 
settled  on  the  farm  where  he  died  forty- 
seven  years  ago,  taking  his  deed  from  the 
United  States. 
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APRIL  COLD  WEATHER. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Coit,  one  of  the  worthy  pio- 
neers of  Greenfield,  in  Huron  County,  in 
a  communication  to  the  Reflector,  dated 
April  23,  1874,  in  reply  to  a  statement  of 
the  Boston  Traveller,  that  the  "  record 
"  of  fifty  years  shows  but  one  April 
"  morning  as  cold  as  was  Sunday  morn- 
"  ing,"  April  5,  1874,  says  : 

In  running  back  over  my  record  I  do 
not  have  to  go  far  to  find  an  April  colder 
than  the  present  one,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  your  readers  who  take  an  interest  in 
such  records,  I  send  you  some  items  re- 
garding the  weather  of  the  past  Aprils 
since  1857.  In  March,  1857,  when  the 
sun  crossed  the  line,  the  wind  settled  after 
the  equinoctial  storm  to  the  northeast, 
and  after  every  rain  we  had  that  spring, 
we  had  a  cold  spell  with  the  wind  settled 
in  the  northeast,  and  farmers  in  this  vi- 
cinity fed  their  stock  through  the  month 
of  May,  and  so  far  as  my  record  informs 
me,  we  have  not  had  such  a  spring  as  that 
was  since.  The  present  April  for  back- 
wardness comes  the  nearest  thus  far  to 
that  of  1857.  In  April,  1857,  we  had  19 
mornings  when  the  thermometer  was  be- 
low freezing:  the  6th,  18^;  7th,  16°;— 
17th,  20°.  Same  year,  May  11th,  32°; 
12th,  30°;  13th,  32°;  17th,  28°. 

Coldest  mornins^  in  April,  1858,  the 
27th,  20°:  in  18^56,  the  9th,  24°;  in 
1860,  the  2d,  24°  ;  27th,  25°  ;  in  1861, 
the  15th,  28°  ;  19th,  28° ;  in  1862,  the 
25th,  28°  ;  in  1863,  the  4th,  5th  and  9th, 
24°  ;  in  1864,  the  29th,  28°  ;  in  1865,  • 
the  8th,  26°  ;  in  1866,  the  9th,  28°  ;  in 
1867,  the  6th  and  12th,  26°  ;  in  1868 
there  were  some  very  cold  mornings,  but 
after  the  middle  of  the  month  we  had 
nice  warm  weather.  We  had  twelve 
mornings  below  freezinc^ :  the  3d  and  4th, 
27°  ;  5th,  8°  ;  6th,  15°  ;  7th,  25°  ;  9th, 
22°  ;  coldest  morning  in  April,  1869,  the 
14th,  25°  ;  in  1870,  the  26th,  30°  ;  in 
1871,  the  16th,  30°;  in  1872,  the  4th 
and  16th,  22°  ;  in  1873,  the  24th,  28°  ; 
in  1874,  the  1st,  24°  ;  2d,  24°  ;  3d,  28°  ; 


4th,  18°  ;  5th,  24°  ;  6th,  28°  ;  12th, 
16°  ;  18th,  26° ;  twelve  mornings  thus 
far  below  freezingi. 


Mrs.  Drake,  a  widow  lady  of  Muhlen- 
burg  County,  Ky.,  has  in  her  possession 
an  apple  which  has  been  in  existence  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
The  Greenville  Gazette  gives  this  account 
of  it :  "  The  soldier,  Mr.  Drake,  received 
the  apple  from  his  betrothed  just  as  he 
departed  for  the  army  of  Washington ; 
kept  it  during  the  whole  war ;  returned 
after  the  surrender  of  Yorktown,  and 
married  the  fair  donor.  The  apple  is 
sacredly  preserved  in  the  family.  It  is 
dry  and  shriveled,  nothing  remaining  but 
the  woody  fiber.  The  heirloom  is  highly 
prized  by  every  member  of  the  family." 


THE  OLDEST  CITIZEN  OF  OHIO. 

The  question  having  arisen,  Who  is  the 
oldest  citizen  of  Ohio  ?  the  Marietta  Reg- 
ister gives  the  following  information  on 
the  subject :  "  Col.  Agustus  Stone  came 
here  in  1790,  when  ten  years  old.  But 
our  venerable  fellow-citizen,  Ebenezer 
Battelle,  of  Newport,  who  was  ninety-five 
years  old  August  6th  last,  came  here 
with  his  father,  Col.  Ebenezer  Battelle, 
from  Boston,  arriving  in  Marietta  in  De- 
cember, 1788 — eighty- five  years  ago  this 
month.  Father  Battelle  has  undoubtedly 
been  a  citizen  of  Ohio  longer  than  any 
other  person  now  living.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  Belpre,  to  Mary  Greene,  in  1800, 
who  died  July  24,  1871 — their  married 
life  extending  the  remarkable  length  of 
seventy-one  years.  It  may  here  be  re- 
marked that  Mrs.  Sarah  [Brown]  Gilles- 
pie, born  in  Pittsburgh,  1788,  arrived 
with  her  family  at  Cincinnati,  January 
10,  1790;  that  Wm.  Moody,  of  Cincin- 
nati, was  born  there,  March  17,  1790, 
and  they  are  still  living." 
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THE  MEETINa  OF  THE  WATERS. 

Under  this  heading  a  correspondent  of 
the  Albany  Evening  Journal  mentions 
the  fact  that  on  the  26th  of  October, 
1825,  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  were  min- 
gled with  those  of  the  Hudson  river  and 
Atlantic  Ocean  by  means  of  the  Erie  ca- 
nal. The  event  was  deemed  worthy  of 
great  demonstrations,  the  booming  of 
cannon,  ringing  of  bells,  orations,  &c. — 
From  Buffalo  to  Albany  the  roar  of  can- 
non was  answered  from  village  to  village. 
The  writer  adds : 

"  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  this  great 
event  is  at  hand,  and  will  it  not  be  mete 
to  commemorate  it  while  some  of  the  men 
who  advocated  and  sustained  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  yet  remain  among 
us  ?  Such  men  as  Samuel  B.  Buggies, 
Thurlow  Weed,  Theodore  S.  Faxon  and 
others,  if  living  in  1875,  should  be  lead- 
ers in  such  a  celebration.  In  spite  of  all 
opposition  to  '  Clinton's  Ditch,'  the  worst 
treatment  from  contractors'  rings  during 
the  process  of  enlargement,  and  the  bad 
management  which  has  sometimes  loaded 
it  down,  it  has  gloriously  vindicated  the 
wisdom  of  its  advocates.  Will  some  one 
move  for  a  due  observance  of  the  semi- 
centennial of  the  '  Grand  Canal?'  " 


Tenth  O.V.C,   . 55 

Mexican  Soldiers, 50 

Soldiers  of  1812, 8 

Sixty-fourth  0.  V.  I.,  ....  17 
One  Hundred  Twenty-third  O.  V.  I.,200 
Fifty-fifth  O.  V.  y.  I.,  .  .  .  .  190 
One  Hundred  Sixty-fourth  0.  V.  I.,  20 
One  Hundred  Sixty-ninth  O.  V.  I.,  60 
Seventy-second  0.  V.  I.,       ...     175 

Eighth  0.  V.  I.,       75 

One  Hundred  Ninety-sixth  0.  V.  I.,    15 

Forty-ninth  0.  V.  I., 140 

Sixty-fifth  0.  V.  I., 16 

One  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth  0.  V.  I.,30 

The  following  are  the  names,  residen- 
ces and  ages  of  the  surviving  veterans  of 
the  War  of  1812,  who  were  in  the  pro- 
cession formed,  wearing  badges,  and  had 
enlisted  from  five  different  States  : 

Thomas  Holcomb,  Fremont,  86  years. 
Kiah  Gould,  Clyde,  82  years. 
William  Boberson,  Clyde,  82  years. 
William  Magee,  Centerton,  Huron  Co., 
79  years. 

Israel  Britle,  Clyde,  79  years, 
David  Deel,  Fremont,  81  years. 
Joseph  George,  Clyde,  79  years. 
Julian  Tressy,  Clyde,  79  years. 


RE-UNION  OF  THE  NOBTH  OHIO 
REGIMENTS. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1874,  an  in- 
teresting event  occurred  at  Clyde,  being 
a  re-union  of  the  regiments  formed  in 
Northern  Ohio.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  seven  thousand  people  were  present. 
The  following  shows  the  approximate 
number  of  soldiers  of  the  various  regi- 
ments as  they  were  reported  : 
Miscellaneous  or2;anizations,      .     .     250 

Third  O.  V.  C,  " 200 

Twenty-fourth  0.  V.  I.,  ...  .  18 
One  Hundred  and  First  O.  V.  I.,  ,  81 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  0.  V.  I.,  55 
Twenty-third  0.  V.  I.,     .     .     ,     ,       48 


DEATH  OF  A  WESTERN 
PIONEEB.      ' 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Leav- 
enworth (Kansas)  Daily  Call.  It  was 
written  by  Mr.  H.  Buckingham,  formerly 
of  Norwalk,  who  crossed  the  plains  with 
the  deceased  in  1851.  He  pays  a  merit- 
ed tribute  to  an  old  friend.  Capt.  Smith 
had  many  friends  in  Huron  and  Erie 
counties  who  will  regret  to  hear  of  his 
decease.  He  married  some  years  ago  a 
daughter  of  Deacon  Stone,  formerly  from 
Cook's  Corners,  and  often  visited  that 
place.  While  on  a  visit  to  Findlay,  dur- 
ing the  War,  he  gave  $1,000,  to  aid  the 
soldiers'  families,  and  aided,  we  believe, 
the  '•  boys  in  blue  "  on  the  Pacific  slope  in 
fitting  out  expeditions  to  keep  the  Mor- 
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mons  and  Indians  in  check.      The  Call 


"  We  regret  to  learn  that  Capt.  Hiram 
Smith,  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  the 
Pacific  slope,  died  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
San  Francisco,  after  an  illness  of  several 
months. 

Capt.  Smith  first  crossed  the  plains  to 
Oregon  with  pack  horses  from  St.  Joe  or 
Westport  as  early  as  1845,  taking  with 
him  a  large  drove  of  cattle.  Returning 
the  next  year,  he  concluded  to  abandon 
Plains  life,  and  settled  in  Ohio,  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  California  gold  ex- 
citement in  1848,  he  concluded  to  again 
try  the  Pacific  coast,  and  took  out  a  large 
train  in  '51,  starting  from  Council  Bluffs. 
He  re-crossed  a  few  years  later,  and  re- 
mained in  the  '  States  '  a  short  time.  He 
made  his  third  trip  from  this  city  in  '62, 
and  his  '  outfit '  was  the  finest  (though 
not  large)  that  ever  left  Leavenworth. — 
It  was  his  intention  to  cross  the  plains, 
over  which  he  had  traveled  so  often  when 
a  wilderness,  on  the  Pacific  Railroad ; 
but  death  prevented,  and  he  now  sleeps 
'  where  rolls  the  Oregon.' 

Captain  Smith  was  a  pioneer  of  the  old 
school.  Though  surrounded  by  wealth, 
all  the  luxuries  of  civilized  life  were  as 
nothing,  when  compared  to  the  camp-fire 
and  the  '  sage  and  sand  '  of  the  plains. — 
To  him  there  was  a  charm  to  a  pioneer's 
life  that  time  or  circumstance  could  not 
efface. 

The  old  class  of  pioneers  who  crossed 
'  the  Grreat  American  .Desert '  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  are  fast  passing 
away,  and  we  shall  '  never  see  their  like 
again,'  All  honor  to  their  memories. — 
They  opened  the  pathway  of  civilization 
to  an  unexplored  and  almost  unknown 
region,  not  for  the  love  of  gain,  but  to 
people  a  country  occupied  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  foreigners.  They  desired  to  ex- 
tend the  area  of  American  institutions, 
and  found  homes  and  find  the  way  for 
the  hardy  pioneers  who  were  sure  to  fol- 
low. Had  it  not  been  for  them,  Oregon 
and  California  would  not  have  belonged 
to  the  United  States.  American  pioneers 
were  the  first  to  announce  that  the  coun- 


try bordering  on  the  Pacific  was  worth 
having,  and  our  government  was  not  slow 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  knowledge 
they  furnished. 

All  honor,  then  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  opened  up  this  wilderness ;  who 
braved  the  dangers  of  the  Indians  and 
starvation,  and  who  first  made  a  path 
across  a  Avilderness  now  followed  by  the 
locomotive. 

The  many  plainsmen  who  have  partak- 
en of  Capt.  Smith's  hospitality  will  not 
soon  forget  him.  The  hungry  stranger 
was  always  welcome  to  his  camp-fire. — 
'Peace  to  his  ashes.'  " — Norivall:  Reflec- 
tor. 


RETURN  JONATHAN. 

The  father  of  Return  J.  Meigs  was 
born  at  Middletown,  Ct.  In  his  youth 
he  loved  and  addressed  a  fair  Quakeress 
of  Middletown,  whose  home  was  very 
near  his  own  residence,  but  found  much 
difiiculty  in  obtaining  her  hand,  her  ob- 
jection resulting  from  sectarian  bias. — 
She  repeatedly  answered  his  protestations 
of  fidelity  and  attachment  with  : 

"  Nay,  Jonathan  ;  I  respect  thee  much, 
but  I  cannot  marry  thee ;  for  better  is  a 
dinner  of  herbs  and  contentment,  than  a 
stalled  ox  and  contention." 

Mr.  Meigs  finally  wearied  with  the 
profitless  suit,  and  paid  Ruth  what  he 
meant  should  be  his  last  visit  as  a  lover. 
He  held  her  hand  and  blessed  her,  and 
having  told  her  that  he  hoped  in  time 
the  wound  in  his  heart  might  be  healed 
in  happy  alliance  with  some  other  family, 
he  spoke  his  farewell.  The  kind  and  yet 
sorrowful  word,  spoken  with  tender  soft- 
ness, and  with  tearful  eyes,  fell  upon  her 
heart  with  awakening  power,  and  as  be 
vaulted  to  his  saddle  to  ride  away,  the 
fair  Quakeress,  full  of  love  and  relenting, 
beckoned  to  him  with  her  hand,  at  the 
same  time  calling  out : 

"  Return,  Jonathan  !  Return,  Jona- 
than !" 

To  him  they  were  the  sweetest  words 
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that  ever  fell  upon  mortal  ears.  He  re- 
turned, and  the  day  was  speedily  fixed 
for  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials. — 
The  first  child  born  to  them  was  a  son, 
and  the  happy  father,  in  commemoration 
of  the  blissful  words  which  had  bidden 
him  into  his  earthly  heaven,  had  him 
baptized  and  christened  "  Return  Jona- 
than." And  the  child  thus  curiously 
named  grew  up  to  an  important  manhood. 
Among  the  officers  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution he  was  one  of  the  best  and  brav- 
est, and  for  his  brilliant  exploit  against 
the  British  at  Sag  Harbor  he  received 
the  thanks  of  Congress  and  a  sword.  He 
was  a  warm  friend  and  supporter  of  Pres- 
ident Jefferson,  by  whom  he  was  appoint- 
ed Indian  Agent  for  the  Cherokees, 
among  which  people  he  passed  the  last  of 
his  well  spent  and  useful  life. — New  York 
Ledger. 


by  time.  This  was  the  first  vessel  that 
ever  passed  from  Lake  Erie  to  New  York 
and  Philadelphia. 


THE  FIRST  VESSEL  ON  LAKE 
ERIE. 

The  Jamestown  Journal  says : 
John  Thompson,  the  father  of  the  late 
J.  Edgar  Thompson,  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  was  for  several 
years  in  the  service  of  the  great  "  Holland 
Land  Company,"  in  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia and  New  York.  At  the  close  of  one 
of  his  engagements  (1793)  he  encamped 
at  Presque  Isle,  now  Erie,  Pa.,  and  with 
one  assistant,  and  without  other  tools  than 
usually  attend  an  engineering  expedition, 
he  built  the  schooner  White  Fi&h,  in 
which  he  sailed  from  that  place  for  Phil- 
adelphia, conveying  the  schooner  by 
teams  of  oxen  around  the  Falls  of  Niaga- 
ra to  Lake  Ontario,  thence  to  where  Os- 
wego now  stands,  and  up  a  small  river  to 
Oneida  Lake,  passing  through  which,  and 
carrying  his  vessel  again  by  land  to  the 
Mohawk,  followed  that  stream  to  the 
Hudson  and  thence  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  From  this  he  entered  Delaware 
Bay  and  reached  Philadelphia,  when  his 
schooner  was  taken  to  Independence 
square,  where  it  remained  until  destroyed 


The  old  Oibbs  farm  of  166  acres,  a 
mile  and  a  half  East  of  the  Court  House, 
on  Main  street,  in  Norwalk,  has  been  cut 
up  into  tracts,  ranging  from  half  an  acre 
upward  in  size. 


The  Wooster  Republican  has  been  fur- 
nished a  copy  of  the  Ohio  Spectator,  pub- 
lished in  Wooster,  dated  December  21, 
1818.  This  Congressional  District  was 
then  composed  of  thirteen  counties,  and 
was  called  the  Vlth  District.  The  vote 
at  the  Congressional    election  that  year 


was  as  lollows 

Col. 

Peter 

Counties. 

John  Sloan. 

Hitchcock. 

Stark,     .     . 

655 

71 

Knox,       .     . 

332 

59 

Trumbull,  . 

423 

778 

Wayne,    .     . 

864 

9 

Huron,  .     . 

71 

333 

Medina,    .     . 

105 

82 

Tuscarawas,     . 

471 

1 

Columbiana, 

582 

388 

Cuyahoga,  . 

567 

Ashtabula,    . 

3 

349 

Portage, 

61 

511 

Greauga,   .     . 

2 

567 

Richland,    .     . 

633 

43 

Total,  .     . 

.      4203 

3758 

THE  LENaTHENINO  YEARS  OF 

MAN. 

In  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Edward 
Jarvis,  in  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Health,  the  fol- 
lowing vital  statistics,  past  and  present,  of 
various   countries,   strikingly  show  how 
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the  advance  of  civilization  lias  prolonged 
life  :  Id  ancient  Rome,  in  the  period  of 
200  to  500  years  after  the  Christian  era, 
the  average  duration  of  life  in  the  most 
favored  class  was  thirty  years.  In  the 
present  century  the  average  longevity  of 
persons  of  the  same  class  is  fifty  years. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  the  averagelon- 
gevity  in  Geneva  was  21.21  year^  be- 
tween 1814  and  1833,  it  was  40.60,  and 
as  large  a  portion  now  live  to  70  as  lived 
to  43,  300  years  ago.  In  1693  thfe  Brit- 
ish Government  .borrowed  money  by  sell- 
ing annuities  on  lives*  from  infancy  up- 
ward, based  on  the  basis  of  average  lon- 
gevity. The  treasury  received  the  price, 
and  paid  the  annuities  regularly  as  long 
as  the  annuitants  lived.  The  contract 
was  mutually  satisfiictory  and  profitable. 
Ninety-seven  years  later  Mr.  Pitt  issued 
another  tontine  or  scale  of  annuities,  on 
the  basis  of  the  same  expectation  of  life 
as  in  the  previous  century.  These  latter 
annuitants,  however,  lived  so  much  longer 
than  their  predecessors,  that  it  proved  to 
be  a  very  costly  loan  to  the  Government. 
It  was  found  that  while  10,000  of  each 
sex  in  the  first  tontine  died  under  the 
age  of  28,  only  5,772  males  and  6,416 
females  in  the  second  tontine  died  at  the 
same  age  100  years  later.  The  average 
life  of  the  annuitants  of  1693  was  20.5 
while  those  of  1790  lived  33  years  and 
9  months  after  they  were  30  years  old. — 
From  these  facts,  says  Dr.  Jarvis,  it  is 
plain  that  life,  in  many  forms  and  mani- 
festations, and  probably  in  all,  can  be 
expanded  in  vigor,  intensity  and  duration, 
under  favorable  circumstances.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  cir- 
cumstances amid  which,  and  the  condi- 
tions in  which,  any  form  of  life  is  placed, 
should  be  brought  in  harmony  with  the 
law  appointed  for  its  being.  • 


At  Dunmow,  in  England,  in  1874,  was 
observed  the  ancient  custom  of  presenting 
a  flitch  of  bacon  to  the  married  couple 
who  were  prepared  to  come  forward  and 
swear,  before  a  court  constituted  for  the 


purpose,  that  for  at  least  a  year  and  a  day 
they  had  lived  together  without  either 
ofl"ending  the  other  in  thought,  word  or 
deed.  The  present  celebration  was  car- 
ried out  by  the  local  lodge  of  the  Order 
of  Foresters.  The  custom  is  generally 
held  to  have  been  instituted  about  650 
years  ago,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  hj 
Sir  Robert  Fitzwalter,  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Dunmow. 


MISSIONARY  ISLAND. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Norwalk  Re- 
flector writes  to  that  paper  an  account  of 
a  visit  in  September,  1874,  to  the  battle- 
ground of  ''Mad  Anthony  Wayne,"  from 
which  we  extract  the  following  : 

As  the  evening  shadows  were  length- 
ening out  we  arrived  at  the  mansion  of 
Mr.  Oscar  Ballou,  a  well-to-do  farmer 
whose  residence  overlooks  this  memora- 
ble Island.  The  father  of  Mr.  Ballou 
was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  the  Mau- 
mee  valley,  settling  upon  this  spot  in  the 
year  1818,  when  all  around  was  a  howl- 
ing wilderness.  To  his  son  Oscar  we  are 
indebted  for  the  legends  and  incidents 
which  we  ofi'er  your  readers.  Missionary 
Island,  where  we  are  at  present  rusticat- 
ing, is  a  well  known  Moravian  station, 
founded  as  early  as  1800.  The  Station, 
School  and  Block-House  still  remain, 
although  the  tooth  of  time  has  changed 
them  into  strans-e  and  weird  structures. 


Here,  Christian  love  and 


mingled 


with  the  murmur  of  the  Maumee.  The 
Island  proper  separates  the  broad  river 
for  nearly  two  miles,  containing  nearly 
300  acres,  one-half  of  which  is  under 
cultivation,  and  at  present  occupied  by 
Mr.  Henry  Thomas.  Upon  this  Island 
for  two  weeks  the  wily  savages  held 
Wetzel  at  bay.  He  had  important  mes- 
sages for  Gen.  Harrison  at  Fort  Meigs 
from  Gen.  Wayne,  which  fact  by  some 
means  became  known  to  Proctor  and  his 
allies.  With  all  his  cunning,  Wetzel  had 
failed  for  nearly  a  fortnight  in  bafiling 
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the  savages  and  gaining  the  main  land. — 
At  length,  moved  to  desperation,  he  cov- 
ered a  stump  with  wild  rice  and  launched 
out  one  hazy  moonlight  night,  and  under 
cover  of  the  rice  floated  to  the  rock — 
Koch  de  Boeuf.  The  savages  scarcely 
dreamed  the  Scout  would  venture  to 
swim  the  rapids  with  their  jagged  rocks 
and  seething  waters,  but  no  emergency 
was  too  great  for  the  intrepid  Wetzel. — 
Caught  in  the  eddies,  he  grasped  the 
overhanging  rock,  and  slowly  and  care- 
fully drew  himself  up  the  cliff.  A  few 
hours  ushered  him  intj  t^ic  presence  of 
Gen.  Harrison,  to  whom  he  delivered  his 
important  dispatches.  At  the  head  of 
the  Island  at  the  present  time  is  situated 
the  Club  and  Boat  House  of  the  Findlay 
and  Columbus  Clubs,  who  spend  the 
spring  and  fall  hunting  and  fishing  in 
this  region.  Scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
below  Missionary  Island  is  Roch  de  Boeuf 
(pronounced  Rush  de  Boo),  facing  a  cliff 
with  a  jagged,  rocky,  perpendicular  face, 
90  feet  from  the  river  bed,  and  extending 
2,000  feet  above  and  below  de  Boeuf. 


The  New  London  (Huron  Co.,  Ohio,) 
Record  says  that  one  of  the  citizens  of 
that  place,  93  years  of  age,  was  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  Fort  Brie,  in  1812,  and 
receives  a  pension.  He  enjoys  the  best 
of  health,  walks  occasionally  to  church,  a 
distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  and  readily 
reads  ordinary  print  without  the  aid  of 
spectacles. 


Pioneer  Societies  have  been  formed 
in  a  number  of  the  northern  counties  of 
Ohio,  and  at  their  gatherings  many  inci- 
dents occur  and  events  are  related  which 
are  worthy  of  record.  At  a  Pioneer 
Picnic  in  Medina,  August  20,  1874,  Mrs. 
Randall  of  Lafayette,  was  the  oldest  lady, 
having  seen  ninety-two  winters  ;  her  old- 
est child  is  72,  her  oldest  grandchild  48, 
and  her  oldest  great-grandchild  30.  She 
is  strong  and  .spry,  and  a  few  days  since 
walked  three  miles  to  visit  a  neisrhbor. — 

o 

Mrs.  Wideman,  of  Seville,  Judge  Henry 
Hosmer,  Captain  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Collier 
were  afterwards  introduced,  all  being  over 
80  years  of  age.  Mr.  Roberts,  from 
Chatham,  had  several  Indian  flints,  and  a 
tomahawk  which  had  been  in  the  family 
fifty-five  years.  He  told  of  a  Mrs.  Hew- 
litt,  who  is  over  80  years  of  age,  and  who 
has  in  her  possession  a  shovel  with  which 
she  dug  a  well  over  fifty  years  ago. — 
Both  the  shovel  and  well  are  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  members  of  her 
family  using  water  from  the  well  at  the 
present  time. 

At  a  Pioneer  Picnic  held  by  the  Pio- 
neer Historical  Society  of  Summit  and 
Medina  Counties,  at  Averill's  Grove,  on 
the  line  between  the  two  Counties,  Sept. 
10,  1874,  there  were  nine  hundred  teams 
by  actual  count,  and  the  number  of  peo- 
ple present  was  estimated  at  from  four  to 
six  thousand. 


The  daughters  of  the  Pioneers  are 
some  of  them  not  unworthy  of  their  moth- 
ers in  their  skill  with  the  needle.  Miss 
Leonora  Hoyt,  daughter  of  E.  C.  Hoyt, 
of  Norwaik,  Ohio,  has  made  a  blockwork 
quilt  containing  1224  blocks  and  3,779 
separate  pieces,  tastefully  arranged  and 
beatifully  wrought  together. 


Mrs.  Chloe  Hickox,  of  Akron,  on  her 
last  birthday  gave  a  tea-party  at  which 
eleven  old  ladies  were  present,  whose  ag- 
gregate ages  were  793  years.  The  eldest 
was  86,  the  youngest  53,  and  the  average 
73  years. 
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MINERALS. 

Evidences  have  been  found  of  the  ex- 
istence of  iron  and  lead  ore  in  the  Fire- 
lands  and  vicinity.  In  1873,  at  Tiffin,  in 
the  adjoining  county  of  Seneca,  J.  C. 
Yingling  &  Co.,  in  sinking  a  well,  at  the 
depth  of  twenty-four  feet  reached  a  vein 
of  solid  lead  ore  which  was  four  inches  in 
thickness.  The  Tiffin  Tribune  remark- 
ing on  this  fact,  says  that  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, at  different  times,  lead  ore  has 
been  found. 


ty.  Pa.,  via  Georgetown,  Beaver  County, 
to  Charlestown,  (now  Wellsburg)  Brooke 
County,  West  Virginia.  From  G-eorge- 
town  to  Charlestown  his  route  was  along 
the  Ohio  river.  At  that  day  there  was 
no  road  from  Greorgetown  to  Charlestown. 
His  way  was  over  a  path  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  mail  was  carried  on  horseback. 
The  small  streams  that  emptied  into  the 
Ohio  were  often  dangerous  in  crossing,  as 
frequently  he  had  to  swim  his  horse — the 
only  resort  whei^  crossing  the  streams  at 
high  tide, 


Walter  McFarland,  now  83  years  old, 
settled  in  Greenfield,  Fairfield  County, 
Ohio,  May  4, 1799,  and  has  resided  there 
ever  since — nearly  76  years. 


At  a  sociable  held  at  the  residence  of 
Rev.  J.  G.  Bowersox,  in  Fitchville,  Hu- 
ron County,  in  January,  1874,  eight 
persons  were  present  whose  united  ages 
were  589  years. 


Marietta  claims  the  oldest  Free  Mason 
Lodge  in  Ohio. 


Michael  McKinnon,  aged  92  years, 
died  at  his  residence  in  Columbiana  Co., 
Ohio,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1874.  In 
1798,  when  he  was  about  sixteen  years 
of  age,  he  was  U.  S.  mail  carrier  from  the 
town  of  Washington,  Washington  Coun- 


WHAT  OLD  MEN  CAN  DO. 

The  New  York  Tribune  says : 
The  octogenarians  are  coming  rapidly 
to  the  front  of  late  years.  It  used  to  be 
said  that  old  men  shone  most  in  council 
and  young  men  in  war.  President  Lin- 
coln once  said  he  had  not  much  confi- 
dence in  any  general  older  than  himself. 
But  Moltke  rehabilitated  the  old  fighting 
men  in  the  late  war  with  France.  Field- 
Marshal  Wrangel  recently  celebrated  his 
ninetieth  birthday  with  great  eclat  in 
Berlin.  General  Concha,  Marquis  of 
Duero,  who  is  past  eighty,  executed  last 
week  that  brilliant  and  rapid  movement 
on  the  Nervion  which  resulted  in  the  re- 
treat of  the  Carlists  from  Bilbao.  And 
to  prove  that  the  old  men  have  not  lost 
their  preeminence  in  counsel,  while  they 
have  been  taking  away  from  t|ie  boys 
their  lead  in  war,  the  first  party  leader  in 
Europe  to-day  is  M.  Thiers,  who  has  just 
completed  his  seventy-seventh  year,  and 
the  most  energetic  and  industrious  of 
American  Governors  is  John  A.  Dix, 
who  was  Major  and  Adjutant  in  the  war 
of  1812.  We  think  the  poets  may  as 
well  stop  wailing  over  these  degenerate 
days. 
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HISTORIC   REMAINS. 


A  correspondent  in  Port  Clinton,  Ot- 
tawa County,  writes  that  some  laborers 
were  excavating  a  ditch  for  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad 
Company,  at  that  place,  when  they  came 
to  what  must  have  been  a  burial  ground 
of  the  aborigines.  The  skeletons  of  two 
Indians  were  found — male  and  female — 
the  skulls  of  which  are  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  W.  B.  Sloan,  and  are  in  a  tol- 
erable state  of  preservation.  The  others 
were  of  white  persons,  one  of  a  man  and 
the  other  of  a  child.  These  latter  were 
buried  in  coffins  at  a  depth  of  almost  four 
feet — those  of  the  Indians  in  a  sitting 
posture,  only  two  feet  below  the  surface. 
By  the  side  of  the  male  Indian  was 
found  the  skeleton  of  a  dog,  also  in  a  fair 
state  of  preservation.  The  Indian  must 
have  been  a  large  and  powerful  man, 
judging  from  the  length  and  size  of  his 
arm  and  leg  bones.  Another  peculiarity 
of  the  Indian  skeleton  was  that  all  of  his 
teeth  were  double  and  pointed,  similar  to 
the  incisors  of  a  dog.  These  bodies  must 
have  been  interred  nearly  sixty  years  ago, 
when  the  chief  business  in  that  neighbor- 
hood was  fur  hunting,  and  ante-dating 
the  celebrated  Indian  massacres  which 
led  to  the  hanging  of  two  of  their  num- 
ber and  the  driving  out  of  the  remainder. 


Ion,  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  September 
9,  1874,  among  the  relics  exhibited  was 
by  Stephen  Peck,  of  Bedford,  an  Indian 
hatchet,  powder  charger,  and  other  relics 
taken  from  a  mound  in  Michigan,  beneath 
overgrowing  trees  a  foot  in  diameter. — 
The  hatchet  was  made  of  brass,  neatl^ 
wrought  with  engravings  of  curious  de- 
sign, and  was  usable  also  as  a  smoke  pipe 
by  inserting  a  stem  in  the  eye,  as  the  hole 
was  to  all  appearances  hollowed  out  for 
the  purpose. 


At  a  Pioneer  celebration  in  North  So-     ventim 


Mr.  A.  H.  Prouty,  writing  to  the  San- 
dusky Register  from  Bloomingville,  Erie 
County,  October  28,  1872,  says  : 

We  have  been  shown  by  Mr.  George 
Beatty,  of  this  place,  an  object  of  curios- 
ity, unearthed  by  him  in  excavating  on 
his  premises  just  west  of  this  village,  for 
a  cellar  to  his  newly  contemplated  resi- 
dence. It  consists  of  the  skull  and  a  part 
of  the  bones  of  some  human  being,  sup- 
posed, from  its  position  and  relics  found 
with  it.  to  be  the  body  of  an  Indian. 

Mr.  Beatty  was  marking  out  the  posi- 
tion of  the  cellar  walls  with  a  shovel,  and 
while  thus  engaged,  struck  his  implement 
with  full  force  upon  the  skull,  cutting  it 
into  several  pieces.  Discovering  the  na- 
ture of  the  obstruction,  he  carefully  ex- 
humed the  remaining  pieces  and  preserv- 
ed them  as  best  he  could.  Upon  being 
brought  to  the  air,  they  immediately 
showed  a  tendency  to  crumble  and  return 
to  dust,  which  he  had  no  means  of  pre- 
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The  parts  now  in  Mr.  Beatty's  npsses- 
sion  consist  of  a  skull  in  several  pieces, 
including  the  jaw  bone  and  several  teeth 
— eighteen  teeth  in  all  were  found — a 
large  bone  thought  to  be  a  part  of  the  leg, 
a  small  one  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
arm,  and  one  or  two  of  the  vertebrae. — ■ 
Lying  beside  the  red  skin's  remains  were 
found  a  medium  sized  tomahawk,  several 
stone  arrows,  and  a  queer  shaped  stone 
about  two  inches  in  length  with  a  hole 
through  the  broad  end,  singularly  engrav- 
ed, as  if  with  a  knife,  on  either  side. 

Besides  these  aboriginal  peculiarities, 
was  also  found  a  string  of  beads  of  button 
shape  form,  apparently  wrought  out  of 
bone. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  body  and 
rOTLCS  found  with  it,  it  is  supposed  to  be 
that  of  some  chief  or  other  dignitary 
connected  with  some  wandering  tribe, 
who  frequented  this  locality  many  years 
since.  It  was  but  eighteen  inches  under 
the  surface  and  was,  consequently,  much 
decomposed  when  unearthed. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial,  writing  from  Upper  Sandus- 
ky, Sept.  2,  1874,  says  : 

This  has  been  a  most  remarkable  day 
in  the  history  of  this  city,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  a  not  uninteresting  spot  to  the 
historian.  Around  the  name  of  Upper 
Sandusky  cluster  many  legends  of  the  ill- 
fated  Wyandots,  the  doomed  Lene  Lenape. 
It  was  near  here  that  the  dark  tragedy 
which  rendered  the  name  of  Crawford 
familiar  was  enacted.  -I^  *  *  For 
years,  the  memory  of  the  "  oldest  inhab- 
itant "  reaches  not  back  to  the  contrary, 
there  has  stood  in  the  center  of  Main 
street,  in  the  heart  of  the  business  por- 
tion of  the  town,  a  stately  cottonwood 
tree.  The  town  has  improved ;  tall 
brick  blocks  have  sprung  up  where  the 
low  wooden  buildings  used  to  stand,  ma- 
ple trees  have  been  planted  and  have 
reached  goodly  proportions,  and  still  the 
old  cottonwood  has  stood  sentinel  in  the 


center  of  the  street,  sure  to  be  the  object 
of  remark  by  every  visitor,  and  certainly 
the  pride  of  the  older  citizens.  But  its 
time  to  fall  had  come,  and  to-day  it  was 
laid  prostrate.  The  streets  are  grading 
at  the  present  time,  and  as  the  tree  occu- 
pied high  ground,  which  had  to  be  low- 
ered to  suit  the  grade,  it  was  feared  that 
the  hold  of  the  roots  would  be  so  weak- 
ened that  the  tree  would  be  a  constant 
danger  to  life  and  property,  so  last  even- 
ing the  city  fathers  decided,  almost  unan-  ' 

imously,  that  the  tree  must  come  down. 
^     t^     ^ 

*  ^  In  grading  near  the  tree,  bones 
of  human  beings  *had  been  discovered 
yesterday,  also  buttons,  tarnished  and 
badly  oxydized,  yet  still  bearing  very 
plainly  the  stamp  U.  S.  To-day,  as  the 
tree,  which  had  been  dug  up,  fell,  a  skull 
of  unusually  large  proportions  was  re- 
vealed ;  and  after  the  tree  was  entirely 
down  the  skeleton  of  a  man  was  found 
exactly  under  the  tree.  From  the  bones 
which  have  been  found,  this  man  must 
have  been  of  gigantic  proportions — at 
least  six  feet  nine  inches  in  height. — 
Nails  were  also  found,  indicating  that  he 
had  been  buried  in  a  coffin.  No  such 
indications  were  found  with  the  other 
skeletons.  It  is  conjectured  (and  this 
.conjecture  is  strengthened  by  tradition) 
that  this  man  was  an  officer,  the  others 
private  soldiers,  and  that  they  were'  bu- 
ried here  some  time  in  1812  or  1813. — 
The  tree  seems  to  have  been  intended  to 
mark  the  spot  where  this  officer  lay,  and 
was  evidently  planted  upon  his  grave. — 
For  sixty  years  it  has  kept  its  trust;  for 
sixty  years  it  has  kept  its  secret;  but  it 
has  yielde(3[  the  one  and  surrendered  the 
other.  The  tree  was  of  remarkable 
growth.  It  could  have  been  of  but  small 
size  when  transplanted  in  1813 ;  to-day 
it  was  measured  by  Mr.  Isaac  Berry,  a 
prominent  merchant  of  the  town,  who  in- 
forms me  that  it  is  eleven  feet  in  circum- 
ference ;  truly  a  rapid  growth  for  sixty- 
one  years.  The  skeletons  are  carefully 
preserved,  and  will  be  buried  with  all 
solemnity.  It  is  rumored  that  they  are 
to  bo  buried  in  the   Court-house  yard, 
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and  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory 
of  these  soldiers  of  1812. 


A  very  strange  discovery,  interesting 
to  geologists,  is  reported  by  the  Osage 
Mission  (Kansas)  Journal.  In  August, 
1874,  a  human  skull  was  found  near  the 
place,  imbedded  in  a  solid  rock  which 
was  broken  open  by  blasting.  Dr.  Weir- 
ley,  of  Osage  Mission,  compared  it  with 
a  modern  skull  which  he  had  in  his  office, 
and  found  that,  though  it  resembled  the 
latter  in  general  shape,  it  was  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  larger  in  greatest  diameter,  and 
much  better  developed  in  some  other  par- 
ticulars. He  says  of  the  relic  :  "  It  is 
that  of  the  cranium  of  the  human  species, 
of  large  size,  imbedded  in  conglomerate 
rock  of  the  tertiary  class,  and  found  sev- 
eral feet  beneath  the  surface.  Parts  of 
the  frontal,  parietal,  and  occipital  bones 
were  carried  away  by  explosion.  The 
piece  of  rock  holding  the  remains  weighs 
some  forty  or  fifty  pounds,  with  many 
impressions  of  marine  shells,  and  through 
it  runs  a  vein  of  quartz,  or  within  the 
cranium  crystalized  organic  matter,  and 
by  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  presents  a 
beautiful  appearance."  Neither  Lyell 
nor  Hugh  Miller,  it  is  stated,  nor  any  of 
the  rest  of  the  subterranean  explorers, 
reports  anything  so  remarkable  as  this 
discovery  at  Osage  Mission.  The  Nean- 
d^r  man  comes  the  nearest  to  it,  but  the 
Neanderthal  bones  were  found  in  loam, 
only  two  or  three  feet  below  the  surface, 
whereas  this  Kansas  skull  was  discovered 
in  solid  rock. 


The  Tiffin  Tribune  of  Sept.  17th,  1874, 
says  : 

Last  week,  a  son  of  Thos.  Knight,  re- 
siding three  miles  south-west  of  this  city, 
while  engaged  in  digging  potatoes,  found 
a  great  curiosity  in  the  form  of  the  tooth 
of  a  mastodon.  It  was  left  at  our  office 
for  the  inspection  of  the  curious,  and  has 
been  examined  by  a  great  many,  and  sev- 


eral gentlemen  who  are  naturalists  pro- 
nounce it  the  finest  specimen  of  the  kind 
they  have  ever  seen.  The  land  in  which 
it  was  found  was  formerly  a  swamp. 

A  description  of  the  mastodon  found 
by  Dr.  Warner  in  a  swamp  in  Newburg, 
N.  Y.,  and  which  is  now  in  a  Boston 
museum,  is  given  in  the  American  Ency- 
clopaedia. That  skeleton  is  eleven  feet 
high  and  seventeen  feet  long.  The  de- 
scription of  the  teeth  of  that  animal  is 
given,  of  which  it  had  twenty -four,  and 
the  sixth  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  is 
laid  down  as  "  4-ridged,  with  a  small  heel, 
the  points  some^yhat  bifurcated,  and  the 
furrows  deep,  and  6 J  inches  long  by  3 
inches  wide,"  seems  to  fit  the  specimen 
we  have.  This  tooth  in  size  measures  six 
and  five-eighths  inches  long  by  three  and 
nine-sixteenths  inches  wide.  The  fur- 
rows between  the  fangs  are  one  and  one- 
sixteenth  inches  deep,  the  fangs  inclining 
slightly  back.  The  length  of  the  enamel 
of  the  tooth  from  the  end  of  the  fangs  to 
the  base  is  two  and  one-eighth  inches. — 
The  enamel  shows  where  the  fangs,  which 
are  bifurcated,  or  forked,  shut  together,  it 
being  slightly  worn.  The  tooth  weighs 
one  pound  fourteen  and  a  half  ounces. — 
It  is  a  valuable  specimen. 


The  Industrial  Age  says  : 

Hon.  S.  W.  Hill,  of  Marshall,  Mich., 
has  been  engaged  during  the  past  sum- 
mer in  making  a  thorough  exploration  of 
Isle  Royal,  Lake  Superior,  for  mineral, 
and  was  successful  beyond  all  anticipa- 
tion. He  writes  us  that  many  works  of  a 
race  now  extinct  have  been  found,  far 
exceeding  in  extent  and  importance  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

The  remains  of  a  considerable  number 
of  ancient  copper  mines  have  been  lately 
discovered  on  Isle  Eoyal,  in  Thunder 
Bay,  on  the  northern  border  of  the  lake, 
which  exhibit  undoubted  evidence  of 
having  been  worked  by  a  race  of  men 
long  since  extinct,  and  of  whom  we  pos- 
sess no  knowledge  save  that  left  behind 
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by  such  traces  as  are  now  being  brought 
to  view. 

Shafts  of  considerable  depth,  filled  and 
choked  with  the  accumulated  debris  of 
ages,  have  been  opened,  and  in  penetrat- 
ing to  a  depth  of  sixty  feet,  tools  of  a 
wonderful  workmanship  have  been  dis- 
covered, together  with  charcoal  remains, 
which  marked  the  spot  where  skilled  art- 
isans formed  from  copper  tools  whose 
temper  and  durability  would  astonish  the 
ingenious  makers  of  the  present  day. — 
Hammers  and  chisels  seem  to  have  been 
the  principal  implements  for  working  the 
mine,  which,  together  with  fire,  reduced 
the  ore  to  a  condition  which  rendered  its 
removal  in  detail  easily  accomplished. — 
Finely  tempered  knife  blades  have  been 


picked  out  of  the  pit,  and  granite  ham- 
mers of  such  sizes  as  to  require  the 
strength  of  no  ordinary  man  to  wield 
successfully.  The  Iron  Age,  in  alluding 
to  these  discoveries  on  Isle  Royal,  says : 
These  discoveries,  wonderful  as  they 
are,  do  not  stand  alone,  nor  do  they  pre- 
sent any  new  facts  in  relation  to  the  peo- 
ple who  formerly  inhabited  this  continent. 
They  simply  go  to  strengthen  the  evi- 
dence that  centuries  before  the  written 
history  of  America,  powerful  and  civilized 
communities  occupied  every  portion  of 
its  domain,  who,  disappearing,  left  behind 
them  proof  of  their  progress  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  their  indubitable  skill 
in  agriculture. 


GOLDEN  WEDDINGS. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Cole,  of  Norwalk, 
Huron  County,  had  a  pleasant  surprise 
party  at  their  residence,  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  their  marriage,  January 
15,  1874,  by  over  one  hundred  guests, 
and  received  a  number  of  presents  and 
kind  words  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Miles,  of  Hart- 
land,  Huron  County,  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  January  31,  1874. — 
Valuable  gifts  were  bestowed  on  the  aged 
couple,  and  more  valuable  expressions  of 
reverence  and  love,  by  their  many  rela- 
tives and  friends  assembled. 


Mr.  arid  Mrs.  H.  R.  Adams,  of  Belle- 
vue,  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  at  a 
joyful  reunion  of  children,  relatives  and 
friends,  May  8,  1874.  There  were  pres- 
ent two  other  couples  who  had  celebrated 
their  fiftieth  marriage  anniversary.  Of 
the  company,  thirty-eight  were  over  60 
years,  eighteen  ovor  70  years,  and  one 
over  80  years  of  age. 


On  the  21st  of  September,  1874,  the 
venerable  Lyman  B.  Cowles  and  wife,  of 
Jefferson,  Ashtabula  County,  celebrated 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  marriage. 
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A  correspondent  of  tlie  Cleveland  Leader 
says: 

The  estimable  couple  received  the  con- 
gratulations of  their  p^uests  in  the  simple 
manner  of  the  good  old  times.  Among 
them  were  several  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  were  present  at  the  wedding  of  the 
host  and  hostess  fifty  years  before. — 
Their  names  are  Mr.  W.  E.  Cowles,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Whiting,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucius 
M.  Austin,  Mr.  Enoch  Ryder,  and  Miss 
Betsey  M.  Cowles,  all  of  Austinburgh. 

Mr.  Cowles  married  Miss  Catherine  C. 
Root,  of  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday, 
September  21st,  1824-,  at  the  residence, 
in  Austinburgh,  of  the  bride's  uncle,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Griles  H.  Cowles,  who  performed 
the  ceremony.  Out  of  the  twenty-five 
guests  present,  only  the  above  named 
people  are  living.  The  newly  married 
couple  immediately  started  off  on  their 
wedding  tour  in  a  one  horse  buggy  for 
the  home  of  the  bride's  parents  in  Cats- 
kill,  N.  Y.  This  was  before  the  days  of 
canals,  railroads,  drawing-room  cars,  Sar- 
atoga trunks  and  other  modern  innova- 
tions. At  that  time  there  was  only  one 
steamboat  running  on  the  lake,  which 
made  a  round  trip  once  in  two  weeks 
from  Buffalo  to  Detroit.  The  ride  of  the 
wedded  couple  to  Catskill  occupied  about 
sixteen  days,  and  no  modern  fashionable 
couple  with  the  aid  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars of  bridal  presents,  Parisian  trousseau, 
mammoth  Saratoga  trunks,  seven  stories 
hotels,  equipped  with  elevators,  drawing 
room  cars,  &c.,  ever  had  a  happier  wed- 
ding trip. 

At  Catskill  they  spent  the  following 
winter  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
father.  Here  Mrs.  Cowles  commenced 
preparations  for  housekeeping,  which  con- 
sisted mainly  of  spinning  fabulous  num- 
bers of  knots  of  yarn  and  linen  threads, 
which  she  wove  into  first-class  flannel 
blankets  and  linen  sheets.  The  excel- 
lence of  workmanship  can  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  she  had  on  exhibition  at  her 
goWen  wedding  some  of  the  identical 
sheets  and  blankets  she  made  fifty  years 
before,  with  scarcely  any  wear  !    In  those 


good  old  honest  times  there  were  no  adul- 
terations— no  shoddy  goods,  no  cheating 
as  is  now  practiced  in  these  degenerate 
days.  In  the  spring  following,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cowles  returned  to  Austinburgh  via 
Erie  canal,  which  was  then  finished,  and 
there  settled  down  on  their  farm  which 
they  cultivated  without  intermission  for 
forty  years. 

Mr.  Lucius  M.  Austin,  himself  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  county,  made  a  short 
address  to  the  friends  who  were  assembled 
at  the  golden  wedding.  He  stated  that 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at 
the  marriage  of  the  host  and  hostess. — 
He  remembered  distinctly  who  were  then 
present,  but  the  most  of  them  had  passed 
away,  and  only  a  few  were  left  to  assist  in 
celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
marriage,  who,  he  thought,  were  now  all 
together.  The  people  fifty  years  ago 
were  more  industrious  and  frugal  than 
they  are  to-day.  The  girls  then  spun 
their  own  yarns,  and  had  them  woven 
into  flannels,  and  appeared  arrayed  in 
nice  comfortable  flannel  dresses,  which 
added  to  the  fresh,  red,  healthy  cheeks 
the  girls  of  fifty  years  ago  had  ;  he  con- 
fessed it  used  to  gladden  his  eyes  to  gaze 
at  them.  In  those  days  the  good  mat- 
rons made  their  own  cheese,  and  a  good 
article  did  they  make  too,  as  the  reputa- 
tion of  Ashtabula  made  cheese  years  ago 
will  amply  prove.  Now  the  modern  in- 
vention of  a  "  Cheese  Factory,"  has  taken 
away  from  the  matrons  of  to-day  the  la- 
bor of  making  cheese,  hence  he  was  sorry 
to  say  that  he  was  afraid  that  they  now 
put  on  more  style  than  their  good  moth- 
ers before  them  did,  merely  because  they 
"  manufactured  cheese,"  instead  of  "  mak- 
ing cheese." 

Fifty  years  ago  the  pioneers  who  set- 
tled the  country  were  more  pious  and  up- 
right than  the  people  of  to-day  are. — 
Then  nobody  ever  thought  of  staying 
away  from  meeting,  no  matter  what  might 
be  the  state  of  the  weather.  The  ox  team 
would  haul  the  family  of  the  early  pio- 
neer two,  three  and  four  miles  to  meeting, 
over  a  most  horribly  muddy  road,  and  no 
more  fuss  would  be  made  about  it  than 
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modern  people  would  make  in  getting  np 
their  carriage  and  going  a  short  mile  over 
a  good  road  to  church.  In  those  good 
old  times  we  never  heard  of  people  "  go- 
ing to  church,"  it  was  invariably  "  going 
to  meeting,"  and  they  went  to  meeting 
thoroughly.  He  was  sorry  to  say  people 
now-a-days  did  not  "  attend  church  "  as 
they  used  to  "  attend  meeting." 

The  occasion  was  wound  up  with  a 
wedding  dinner  after  the  manner  of  "  ye 
olden  time."  The  venerable  people  pres- 
ent enjoyed  themselves  thoroughly,  talk- 
ing over  the  days  of  yore,  when  they  first 
settled  t\ie  country.  It  should  be  stated 
that  Mr.  Cowles'  father  was  the  late  Jos. 
B.  Cowles,  who  first  settled  Austinburs^h 


in  company  with  the  late  Judge  Austin, 
Deacon  Mills  and  others  in  the  year  1800. 
The  host,  Mr.  Cowles,  was  six  years  old 
when  his  father  first  came  to  Austin- 
burgh.  At  that  time  the  country  was  a 
howling  wilderness,  and  not  a  road  or  a 
bridle  path  in  existence.  The  work  of 
the  brave  pioneers  has  changed  the  then 
wilderness  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  productive  regions  in  the  country. — 
All  honor  to  the  pioneers  of  the  Western 
Keserve,  and  may  their  memory  be  cher- 
ished for  all  time  to  come,  is  the  wish  of 
one  who  is  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that 
he  is  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  early 
settlers. 


MILITAHyi  HISTORY— OFFICERS   AND    SOLDIERS    OF   THE    FIRE- 
LANDS  IN  THE  UNION  ARMY. 


From  a  History  of  the  123d  Regiment 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  edited  by  Lt. 
C.  M.  Keyes,  published  in  July,  1874, 
we  extract  the  following  valuable  and  in- 
teresting information  as  to  the  officers 
and  soldiers  in  that  Regiment  who  volun- 
teered and  served  in  the  War  for  the 
Union  against  the  Rebellion. 

We  are  indebted  to  Col.  H.  Kellogg 
and  Capt.  J.  F.  Randolph,  Jr.,  for  aid  in 
selecting  the  names  from  the  roster  of  the 
Regiment  of  those  who  were  personally 
known  to  them  as  residents  of  the  Fire- 
lands  when  they  entered  the  service. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  123d  Regiment  was  organized  un- 


der the  second  call  for  six  hundred 
thousand  troops,  and  was  recruited  dur- 
ing the  months  of  August  and  September, 
1862,  in  the  counties  of  Erie,  Huron, 
Seneca,  Crawford,  and  Wyandot,  and  was 
rendezvoused  at  Monroeville,  Huron  Co. ; 
some  companies  arriving  late  in  August, 
while  all  were  in  camp  early  in  Septem- 
ber. Gen.  J.  A.  Jones,  of  Norwalk,  was 
post  commander,  and  assigned  companies 
to  their  quarters  as  they  arrived,  saw  that 
they  were  properly  subsisted,  &e.  All 
the  companies,  except  K,  were  mustered 
into  the  United  States  service  by  Capt. 
E.  W.  H.  Read,  of  the  8th  U.  S.  Infantry, 
on  the  24th  and  29th  days  of  September ; 
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company  K  was  mustered  in  by  Capt. 
Chas.  C.  Goddard  of  the  17th  Infantry, 
on  the  16th  of  October,  the  day  the  Reg- 
iment left  for  the  seat  of  war. 

Among  the  Field  and  Non-Commis- 
sioned  Staff  Officers  were  the  following 
from  Huron  County : 

Quartermaster— Edwin  H.  Brown. 

Sergeant-Major — Benjamin  F.  Blair. 

Quartermaster  -  Sergeant  —  Elmer    E.* 
Husted. 

Commissary  -  Sergeant  —  Frederick  C. 
Wickham. 

There  were  no  residents  of  the  Fire- 
lands  enlisted  in  Companies  A,  D,  F,  H, 
or  I. 

COMPANY    B. 

Company  B  was  recruited  in  Huron 
County,  by  Capt.  Horace  Kellogg,  with 
headquarters  at  Norwalk.  The  company 
was  full  by  the  25th  of  August,  and  after 
remaining  in  Norwalk  for  a  time,  went 
into  camp  at  Monroeville  early  in  Sep- 
tember, and  was  mustered  into  the  ser- 
vice on  the  24th,  as  follows  : 

Captain — Horace  Kellogg. 

First  Lieutenant — J.  F.  Randolph,  Jr. 

Second  Lieutenant — Caleb  D.  Wil- 
liams. 

Sergeants — Greorge  J.  Frith,  Eugene 
Smith,  Benjamin  F.  Blair,  Harris  E. 
Smith,  George  A.  Darke. 

Corporals — Ira  D.  Wells,  George  Bus- 
kirk,  William  H.  Thomas,  Samuel  B. 
Caldwell,  Edward  L.  Husted,  Ezra  R. 
Wait,  William  G.  Ailing,  Josiah  R. 
Fisher. 

Musicians — George  Williams,  Joseph 
Sallabank. 

Privates — Nelson  Armstrong,  Malvern 
Barnhart,  Albert  Blish,  Enoch"  L.  Birds- 
eye,  Albert  Birch,  John  T.  Benfer,  An- 
son T.  Bowen,  Edwin  J.  Beverstock, 
William  Barhite,  Stanley  F.  Bond,  Orrin 
G.  Bond,  Jehiel  Castle,  Elijah  S.  Conger, 
Henry  S.  Clapp.  Irving  Cole,  Judson 
Castle,   William  G.  Cummings,  Richard 


Evans,  Michael  Freund,  Reuben  Fox, 
Amos  Fox,  Jordan  Fox,  John  L.  Griggs, 
Emanuel  F.  Goodell,  Zerah  Godfrey, 
Audros  J.  Gilbert,  Elmer  E.  Husted, 
Rufus  T.  Holcomb,  Palmer  D.  Hatch, 
Benjamin  Holcomb,  Philip  H.  Hoffman, 
Ezra  H.  Hoffman,  William  W.  Hill,  Eb- 
euezer  B.  Harrison,  Henry  C.  Hicks, 
Louis  Kutcher,  George  Kutcher,  Leon- 
ard Keller,  Francis  Little,  Solon  Lane, 
Noyes  S.  Lee,  William  Letts,  Alfred  W. 
Miller,  Uriah  Mogg,  William  Mann, 
Sylvanus  A.  Messeldine,  Albert  Nye, 
William  R.  Prouty,  Emery  Prouty,  Clin- 
ton Prouty,  Charles  H.  Reynolds,  Henry 
C.  Rushton,  Charles  Roe,  Louis  Ruther- 
ford, Bower  W.  Schnebly,  Riley  Sparks, 
Henry  C.  Stultz,  John  L.  Smith,  Henry 
J.  Spangler,  Thompson  Smith,  Edward 
Strickfather,  Martin  Stockmaster,  Warren 
R.  Smith,  John  Slater,  George  W.  Slater, 
William  Slater,  Benjamin  F.  Skinner, 
Joseph  Tuman,  Anson  H.  Taylor,  Loran 
Twiss,  Ared  Woodruff,  Frederick  C. 
Wickham,  Seymour  Waldrou,  Benjamin 
H.  Williams,  Edward  H.  Williams,  Vic- 
tor Weiss,  Abishai  W.  Walter,  Robert 
W.  Burns. 

COMPANY    C. 

Company  C  was  recruited  by  Captain 
Charles  Parmenter,  in  the  county  of  Hu- 
ron, commencing  about  the  9th  of  Au- 
gust. The  company  was  full  about  the 
24th,  and  went  into  camp  at  Monroeville 
early  in  September,  and  was  mustered 
into  the  service  on  the  29th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, as  follows  : 

Captain — Charles  Parmenter. 

First  Lieutenant — Edgar  Martin. 

Second  Lieutenant — Abner  Snyder. 

Sergeants  —  Frank  H.  Breckenridge, 
John  Canady,  Augustine  L.  Smith,  Jas. 
Amadell,  Lewis  White. 

Corporals — Marion  Lester,  Philander 
Miles,  George  A.  Webster,  William  Odell, 
William  H.^Ramly,  Norman  H.  Tilitsou, 
Adison  Barker,  Simon  P.  Blake. 

Musicians  —  Dennis  Cflnficld,  Clarke 
Canfield. 
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Teamster — Daniel  G.  West. 

Privates — Hiram  Baker,  Nelson  Ba- 
ker, Albert  Blanchard,  W.  F.  Burnham, 
Thomas  Beers,  Romane  Cams,  William 
Carson,  Sidney  Carpenter,  Jacob  Carson, 
William  Carr,  Patrick  Clark,  Orrin  Cole, 
Willis  H.  Conklin,  Eureka  Coit,  Wilson 
Bay,  Hugh  Bebow,  Orry  Decker.  David 
F.  Draper,  Henry  W.  Erecwell,  Charles 
Erecwell,  Martin' Fay,  Daniel  Fink,  Geo. 
Fish,  John  B.  Fairchilds,  Addison  M. 
Frye,  Harvey  E.  Garrison,  Henry  Good- 
enough,  Crary  Green,  Franklin  Green, 
Thomas  Grannis,  John  Harris,  Frederick 
Hemingway,  Seymour  E.  Leuts,  William 
McKee,  John  W.  Miller,  John  Miller, 
Wilson  Moore,  David  B.  Moore,  Nelson 
L.  Mosier,  Charles  Nixon,  John  L.  Phil- 
lips, Franklin  Phillips,  Joseph  H.  Rhodes, 
Napoleon  Robinson,  John  Salsbury,  J  as. 
D.  Skinner,  Levi  J.  Steel,  Simon  Steel, 
Jacob  Steel,  Josiah  Snyder,  Lyman  Shep- 
hard,  William  H.  Shaw,  Lorin  S.  Sprin- 
ger, Thomas  S.  Seely,  John  Sifler,  Fer- 
nando Sly.  Otis  Sykes,  Christopher  E. 
Tillotson,  Cyrus  Taylor,  John  Tow,  Wm. 
Waggoner,  Samuel  White,  John  R.  Wil- 
son, Albert  H.  Wait,  Hiram  Whitmour. 
Alphord  Bascom,  Silas  Simpson,  Alonzo 
Lyn,  John  Murphy,  Lafayette  Loveland, 
Nathan  Beers. 

COMPANY    E. 

Company  E  was  recruited  in  Huron 
County,  by  Capt.  Samuel  W.  Reed ;  re- 
cruiting commenced  about  the  9th  of 
August,  and  the  company  was  filled  about 
the  1st  of  September,  when  it  went  into 
camp  at  Monroeville,  and  was  mustered 
into  the  service  September  29th. 

Captain — Samuel  W.  Reed. 

First  Lieutenant — Dwiirht  Kelloii;"-. 

Second  Lieutenant — Martin  H.  Smith. 

Sergeants — Charles  H.  Sowers,  Charles 
Long. 

Corporals — Horace  Lawrence,  Tracy 
W.  Hackett,  Gratton  W.  Reed. 

Privates — James  Bennington,  Lafay- 
ette Dunn,  Peter  Letts,  Victor  Mosier, 
Isaac  Odell,  Lorenzo  Sweetland,  Edmond 


Snyder,  Edwin  Snyder,  Lambert  A.  Sack- 
ett,  Newell  B.  Salisbury,  Charles  Tisdale, 
Edwin  Trimmer. 

COMPANY    G. 

Company  G  was  recruited  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Erie,  by  Capt.  Charles  H.  Rigge, 
with  headquarters  at  Sandusky  ;  the  ma- 
jority of  the  company  were  from  Sandus- 
ly  city  and  the  townships  adjoining,  all 
parts  of  the  county,  however,  contribut- 
ing to  its  membership.  The  company 
was  organized  under  some  difficulties,  as 
a  company  for  the  101st  regiment  had 
just  been  raised  in  the  same  locality. — 
Many  of  the  men  composing  this  compa- 
ny had  already  seen  service  in  company 
E,  8th  Ohio,  during  the  first  three  months 
of  the  war.  Recruiting  commenced  Au- 
gust 8th,  and  on  the  22d  of  the  same 
month  the  company  was  full,  and  soon 
after  went  into  camp  at  Monroeville,  and 
was  mustered  into  the  service  September 
24th,  as  follows : 

Captain — Charles  H.  Riggs. 

First  Lieutenant — Oswald  H.  Roseu- 
baum. 

Second  Lieutenant — Frank  B.  Colver. 

Sergeants — Sherman  A.  Johnson,  Geo. 
A.  Scoby,  Wesley  B.  Jennings,  Charles 
M.  Keyes,  Martin  L.  Skillman. 

Corporals — Miron  E.  Clemens,  John 
Steele,  Augustus  Garrett,  Frank  W., Can- 
field,  Jacob  Wentz,  William  Gillard, 
William  H.  Metcalf,  William  H.  Love- 
ring. 

Musicians — William  Jennings,  William 
Allen. 

Teamster — George  R.  McConelly. 

Privates — L.  Buyer,  Solomon  Brown. 
Charles  Brumm,  Napoleon  Buyer,  Luther 
Barnard,  Henry  C.  Barnard,  George  H. 
Bonn,  Jay  Bogart,  Albert  D.  Buck,  Jas. 
Burns,  Henry  Blosier,  Michael  Clark, 
John  Clavin,  James  Cross,  William  H. 
Chamberlin,  Cornelius  D.  Conger,  Benja- 
min Drake,  George  B.  Drake,  Jacob  Det- 
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lefs,  Martin  Dippel,  Benjamin  E.  Deely, 
Edward  Foster,  Conrad  Filmore,  Joseph 
GrofF,  Joseph  H.  GrofF,  George  Greenhoe, 
Charles  Gillen,  William  Golden,  George 
Golden,  Jr:,  Bryant  C.  Headley,  Charles 
Hegeney,  John  Harper,  James  Hoyt, 
William  Hoyt,  Bichard  Howe,  Charles 
Hammond,  John  Hines,  George  Hines, 
Henry  D.  Johnson,  Charles  G.  Knight, 
Thomas  J.  Keyes,  Lyman  Luce,  Albert 
Lockley,  Patrick  Laughlin,  John  Lafere, 
Andrew  J.  Lewis,  Frank  Littlefield,  Jas. 
P.  McElwain,  William  Morgan,  Barney 
McGookey,  Richard  Martin,  Foster  Neil, 
Thomas  Neil,  Theodore  Ocks,  Albert  Ott, 
William  Oehm,  Awgust  Baab,  Conrad 
Bhode,  Delos  C.  Ransom,  William  Reed, 
James  Reed,  Samuel  E.  Stowe,  Andrew 
Strauser,  Albert  Sruthey,  John  R.  Save- 
nack,  Peter  Sherer,  George  Stockley, 
George  Shesley,  Benjamin  Thompson, 
Fred  Tucker,  Alfred  C.  Vantine,  George 
G.  Warren,  Albert  Walker,  William  P. 
Wheeler,  Soloman  Kriss,  William  Stahl, 
George  Weber,  John  McGookey,  Bich- 
ard  H.  Timmanus,  Thomas  Persons,  Milo 
H.  Wager,  William  Kelly. 

COMPANY   K. 

Company  K  was  recruited  mostly  in 
the  counties  of  Erie  and  Seneca.  It  was 
the  last  company  recruited,  and  some  dif- 
ficulty was  encountered  in  completing  its 
organization.  The  company  was  recruit- 
ed by  Capt.  Lewis  Zimmer,  of  Tiffin,  and 
was  mustered  into  the  service  at  Monroe- 
ville,  October  16th. 

Sergeant — James  Healey. 

Privates — George  D.  Elder,  Michael 
Hyde,  Benjamin  Spittle,  Edward  Save- 
nack. 

The  regiment  left  its  camp  at  Monroe- 
ville,  October  16,  1862,  and  was  employ- 
ed in  various  services  in  West  Virginia, 
with  occasional  skirmishing  but  without 
any  general  engagement  with  the  enemy, 
until  June,  1863. 

milroy's  order. 

When  the  regiment  was  lying  at  New 


Creek,  November,  1862,  Capt.  Horace 
Kellogg,  with  his  company  (B),  was  or- 
dered by  Gen.  Milroy  to  proceed  at  once 
to  St.  George,  Tucker  county,  Virginia, 
and  assess  and  collect  enough  money  from 
disloyal  citizens  to  reimburse  the  loyal 
citizens  of  that  place  who  had  been  rob- 
bed by  guerrillas.  Gen.  Milroy's  order 
was  as  follows  :  "  If  they  do  not  pay  the 
amount  you  assess  them,  at  the  designat- 
ed time,  you  will  proceed  to  burn 
their  houses,  seize  their  property,  and 
shoot  the  men."  As  soon  as  the  compa- 
ny arrived  at  St.  George,  Capt.  Kellogg 
found  out  who  were  the  disloyal  subjects, 
and  proceeded  to  issue  circulars  to  them, 
in  accordance  with  Milroy's  orders.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  money  was 
forthcoming.  Five  thousand  dollars 
were  collected  and  disbursed  to  the  Union 
men  who  had  been  despoiled  of  their 
property. 

We  extract  the  following  account  of 
the  battles  in  which  the  regiment  was 
engaged : 

BATTLE   OF    WINCHESTER — JUNE  13,  14, 

AND  15,  1863. 

June  13th,  1863,  dawned  clear  and 
bright  on  the  Valley  City,  the  quiet  hush 
of  morning  gave  little  indication  of  the 
scene  of  carnage  so  soon  to  be  enacted. — 
About  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  long 
roll  sounded  to  arms,  and  soon  the  regi- 
ment was  in  line  awaiting  orders.  Soon 
they  came  and  we  were  rapidly  moved  up 
the  pike  to  Kearnstown,  where,  after 
having  deployed  a  heavy  line  of  skir- 
mishers, the  regiment  was  halted  and  rc^ 
mained  until  about  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  when 
rapidly  drawing  in  our  skirmishers,  we 
fell  back  a  short  distance  and  took  up  a 
position  west  of  the  pike.  While  cross- 
ing the  pike  the  enemy  opened'  a  sharp 
fire  u.pon  us,  and  several  men  were  killed 
or  wounded,  but  the  regiment  behaved 
splendidly,  taking  their  position  as  coolly 
as  veterans,  though  under  fire,  as  you 
might  say,  for  the  first  time.  Volley 
after  volley  was  now  poured  into  the  en- 
emy's ranks,  which  must  have  done  good 
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execution,  as  their  fire  very  sensibly 
slackened.  We  again  changed  position 
to  a  slight  eminence  a  few  rods  in  the 
rear,  where  the  regiment  remained  firm, 
receiving  and  returning  the  enemy's  fire 
as  calmly  as  though  drawn  up  on  dress 
parade  until  night  drew  her  curtains 
about  us  and  put  an  end  to  the  carnage. 
Our  lines  were  now  drawn  close  around 
the  city,  our  regiment  remaining  in  line 
until  long  after  midnight,  when  we  were 
relieved  and  allowed  a  few  hours  for  rest. 
In  this  day's  fight  the  regiment's  loss  was 
seventy-six  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 
The  men  acted  grandly,  receiving  praise 
for  their  gallant  conduct  from  Gren.  Mil- 
roy  in  person. 

The  next  morning  we  were  ordered  in- 
to the  fort  where  we  remained  till  even- 
ing, when  we  were  ordered  to  make  a 
sortie,  but  were  driven  back,  the  enemy 
having  captured  one  of  our  outer  posts, 
and  turned  their  guns  upon  us. 

Our  forces  now  all  rallied  upon  the 
main  fort  where  the  enemy  charged  us, 
but  they  were  easily  repulsed,  and  they 
did  not  again  make  the  attempt. 

All  were  now  confident  that  our  posi- 
tion was  no  longer  tenable,  the  rebels 
being  largely  superior  in  numbers  and 
rapidly  concentrating  more  troops  in  our 
vicinity  ;  a  council  of  war  was  held,  when 
it  was  decided  to  make  the  attempt  to  cut 
our  way  through  to  Harper's  Ferry  if 
possible.  About  2  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing the  movement  began ;  the  column 
moved  out  on  the  Martinsburg  pike. — 
Our  regiment  having  the  advance,  all 
went  well  until  we  had  put  about  five 
miles  between  us  and  Winchester,  and  we 
were  congratulating  ourselves  on  getting 
out  so  nicely,  when  all  at  once  our  ad- 
vance guard  struck  the  enemy,  who  had 
marched  around  and  got  in  our  rear  dur- 
ing the  night. 

Our  regiment  and  the  87th  Pennsylva- 
nia were  nipidly  got  into  position,  and 
immediately  charged  the  rebels,  who 
were  drawn  up  in  a  wood  just  to  the 
right  of  the  road,  capturing  their  arlillc- 
ry,  but  were  unable  to  hold  them  against 
the  murderous  fire  now  poured  into  our 


ranks,  and  sullenly  retired  for  a  short 
distance.  Two  other  regiments  were  now 
hurried  into  position,  when  we  again 
moved  to  the  charge.  In  steady  and  firm 
line  we  now  advanced,  and,  though  grape 
and  canister  ploughed  great  lanes  through 
our  poor  ranks,  not  a  man  faltered  or 
turned  back  ;  but  the  gallant  old  regi- 
ment was  leaving  its  track  marked  with 
its  dead  and  its  dying.  Once  more  their 
guns  were  ours,  again  their  deadly  fire 
forced  our  now  sadly  weakened  lines 
back,  but  only  a  few  rods,  when  once 
more  a  strong  line  was  formed  and  our 
boys  stood  grim  and  firm  awaiting  the 
next  move.  It  will  he-  remembered  that 
all  this  fighting  was  done  in  the  darkness, 
though  the  gray  of  morning  began  faintly 
to  light  up  the  scene  as  the  regiment  re- 
tired from  this  charge.  The  terrific  pic- 
ture presented  in  that  wood  we  shall  not 
soon  forget ;  the  flashes  of  musketry  in 
the  darkness,  casting  a.  sickly  glare  all 
around  ;  the  roar  of  artillery,  the  crash- 
ing of  grape-shot  through  the  brush  ;  the 
cheers  of  the  charging  troops,  and  cries 
of  the  dying,  left  an  impress  that  will  re- 
main vivid  in  our  memories  while  time 
with  us  remains. 

Not  long  were  we  held  inactive ;  for 
the  third  time,  over  the  same  ground,  did 
our  gallant  little  band  make  their  way, 
and  though  greatly  weakened  in  numbers, 
with  unfaltering  step,  and  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  the  dangerous  distance  was 
again  traversed,  but  only  to  repeat  the 
sickening  details  of  the  first  and  second 
charges.  On  retiring  from  this  last  as- 
sault, we  fell  slowly  back  out  of  the 
range  of  their  guns,  repulsed — sadly 
stricken,  yet  still  undaunted,  for  by  this 
time  we,  of  course,  supposed  that  the 
entire  army  would  be  on  the  ground  and 
in  shape  for  action.  That  we  were  whip- 
ped we  had  not  the  remotest  idea,  and 
when  a  white  flag  was  hoisted — as  we 
afterwards  learned — by  the  orders  of  Col. 
Ely  of  the  18th  Connecticut,  who  was 
left  in  command,  all  were  completely 
taken  aback,  for  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  but  that  we  could  have  got 
away  as  easily  as  not ;  however,  we  had 
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to  submit,  and  surrendered  three  hundred 
and  one  men  and  twenty -one  commission- 
ed officers. 

Throughout  these  three  days  of  bloody 
baptism,  the  men  and  officers  behaved  in 
the  most  gallant  manner.  In  the  storm 
of  grape  and  canister,  Col.  Wilson,  Lieut. 
Col.  Hunter  and  Maj.  Horace  Kellogg, 
rode  their  horses  as  coolly  as  though  it 
were  simply  a  hail  storm,  which  undoubt- 
edly contributed  greatly  in  keeping  the 
regiment  so  firmly  to  the  work. 

In  making  the  second  charge.  Major 
Kellogg  was  severely  wounded,  and  re- 
tired soon  after  from  the  field  and  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  escape  into  Mary- 
land, where  those  of  the  regiment  who 
made  their  escape  were  subsequently  col- 
lected together.  -^^  -'^  -'^  In  this  en- 
gagement our  loss  was  fifty-one  men  in 
killed  and  wounded,  and  three  officers 
wounded,  one  of  whom,  Captain  Bender 
of  Company  I,  afterwards  died  in  prison. 
We  afterwards  learned  that  while  our 
■  regiment,  together  with  four  others,  was 
making  this  desperate  fight,  the  rest  of 
our  forces  flanked  the  enemy  and  pushed 
right  on  to  Harper's  Ferry,  leaving  us  to 
our  fate.  Perhaps  it  was  for  the  best,  but 
from  our  stand-point  we  failed  to  see  the 

beauty  of  the  strategy. 

>Y^         ^<         >:<         >;<         >ic         ^< 

After  the  surrender  of  the  forces  by 
Col.  Ely,  as  narrated,  the  men  of  the  123d 
were  marched  into  the  fort  at  Winches- 
ter, and  there  confined  until  such  time  as 
the  rebels  could  make  it  convenient  to 
take  them  to  their  future  prison. 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  16th,  the 
men  were  started  on  their  long  journey 
to  Richmond,  arriving  at  Staunton  on  the 
22d,  distant  ninety  miles.  Here  we  took 
the  cars  for  Richmond,  amving  there  on 
the  23d.  It  seemed  as  though  the  entire 
rebel  capital  had  turned  out  to  see  the 
ISTankees,  and  would  hoot  and  hiss  at  us 
as  we  passed  along.  The  officers  took  up 
their  quarters  at  Hotel-de-Libby ;  the 
men  were  furnished  accommodations  on 
"  Belle-Isle,"  which  by  the  way  was 
nothino-  more  nor  less  than  a  large  sand 


near  the  south  bank  of  the  James  River. 
We  were  closely  guarded,  not  even  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  buying  one  of  their 
own  papers,  though  we  managed  to  get 
one  now  and  then  from  the  guards.  It  is 
needless  to  recount  our  sufferings  here,  as 
no  pen  can  do  adequate  justice  to  the 
subject.  I  will  only  say  that  the  meat 
and  soup  were  full  of  maggots,  and  the 
bread  so  stale  and  sour  as  to  be  almost 
unpalatable,  these  constituting  our  eata- 
bles, while  the  water  we  drank  was  even 
worse. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  the  majority  of 
the  men  were  paroled,  and  were  taken  to 
City  Point,  by  rail,  via  Petersburg,  and 
delivered  to  the  United  States  authori- 
ties. Never  were  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
more  enthusiastically  cheered,  than  when 
we  first  saw  them  streaming  from  the 
flag  of  truce  boat ;  once  on  board  we  had 
plenty  to  eat,  and  soon  all  were  in  high 
spirits.  On  arriving  at  Annapolis — 
where  those  left  in  prison  joined  us  one 
week  later — we  were  furnished  new  cloth- 
ing throughout,  our  old  ones  being  full  of 
"  gray -backs,"  and  were  supplied  with 
comfortable  quarters.  Very  soon  the 
boys  began  to  scatter  to  their  homes, 
where  most  of  them  were  allowed  to  re- 
main until  they  were  exchanged,  after 
which  time  they  were  ordered  to  report 
at  Camp  Chase.  About  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, most  of  them  were  on  hand,  and* 
soon  after  were  sent  to  Martinsburg,  Vir- 
ginia, where  the  detachment  of  the  regi- 
ment which  had  escaped  from  Winchester 
were  located  under  command  of  Maj.  H. 
Kellogg,  who  had  sufficiently  recovered 
from  his  wound  to  again  take  the  field. 

BATTLES    OF    NEW    MARKET    AND    PIED- 
MONT, MAY  15  AND  JUNE  5,  1864. 

About  the  26th  of  March,  1864,  the 
regiment  was  collected  together  at  Mar- 
tinsburg, where  Gen.  Siegel  was  concen- 
trating troops  preparatory  to  a  movement 
up  the  valley  ;  and  from  the  orders  issued 
to  our  little  army,  we  knew  that  our  sea- 
son of  inaction  was  drawing  to  a  close. — 


bank,  with  a  few  trees  upon  it,  situated      On  the  29th,  we  broke  camp  at  Martins- 
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burg  and  marched  out  to  Bunker  Hill, 
remaining  there  two  or  three  days,  when 
we  proceeded  to  Winchester  and  encamp- 
ed about  two  miles  beyond  the  city  ;  a 
portion  of  the  regiment  was  sent  into  the 
city,  under  command  of  Capt.  Snyder,  to 
act  as  provost  guard,  with  orders  to 
search  the  town,  which  was  done,  and  a 
large  collection  of  old  guns,  swords  and 
accoutrements  were  collected  to2;ether  and 
destroyed.  About  the  first  of  May,  our 
forces  moved  up  the  valley  as  far  as  Ce- 
dar Creek,  where  they  remained  until  the 
10th,  making  the  final  preparations  for 
our  grand  raid  on  Lynchburg.  Baggage 
was  cut  down  to  the  minimum ;  each 
soldier  was  provided  with  an  extra  pair  of 
shoes,  and  loaded  down  with  rations  and 
ammunition,  we  broke  camp  and  moved 
leisurely  on  through  Strasburg,  Wood- 
stock, and  Mt.  Jackson,  to  New  Market, 
where,  on  the  night  of  the  14th  we  struck 
the  enemy  in  some  force,  our  brigade 
having  the  advance  ;  we  had  a  lively  little 
skirmish,  but  of  short  duration,  the  rebels 
soon  giving  way.  We  laid  on  our  arms 
during  the  night,  but  no  attack  was  made. 
The  next  morning  our  brigade  manue- 
vred  around  in  various  directions,  the  ar- 
tillery placed  in  position,  and  things 
began  to  look  as  though  a  battle  was 
imminent,  but  for  some  unknown  reason, 
the  remainder  of  our  little  army  was  not 
•brought  up  ;  about  noon  the  enemy  open- 
ed upon  us  with  artillery,  to  which  our 
batteries  rapidly  replied,  and  soon  their 
lines  could  be  seen  coming  across  the 
fields,  two  deep,  one  directly  behind  the 
other,  with  a  heavy  line  of  skirmishers  in 
advance,  and  nothing  but  our  brigade  to 
receive  them.  We  were  in  a  good  posi- 
tion, and  with  the  artillery  on  either 
flank,  awaited  their  approach.  Soon  our 
cannon  opened  on  their  rapidly  advanc- 
ing lines,  dealing  death  and  destruction, 
but  not  checking  them  for  an  instant ;  on 
they  came,  sweeping  like  an  avalanche 
upon  our  little  band.  We  held  our  fire 
until  they  were  almost  within  pistol  shot, 
when  we  poured  in  our  volleys,  with  ter- 
rific efl"ect ;  rapidly  were  our  well  direct- 
ed volleys  given,  doubling  their  first  line 


back  upon  their  second,  that  still  came 
unfalteringly  on,  lapping  by  our  little 
line,  both  on  our  right  flank  and  the  left, 
rapidly  firing  as  they  advanced  until  our 
little  band  could  no  longer  withstand 
their  overwhelming  numbers,  and  slowly 
we  began  to  retire — taking  our  cannon 
back  through  a  cedar  thicket,  our  path- 
way marked  with  the  blood  of  our  braves. 
As  they  appeared  over  the  eminence  we 
had  lately  occupied,  they  poured  in  upon 
us  such  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell,  so 
thick  that  the  very  air  seenied  alive  with 
bullets.  On  passing  through  here  on  our 
way  up  the  valley  a  month  later,  we  ex- 
amined this  spot,  and  found  scarce  a  tree 
or  bush  unmarked,  showing  that  the  fire 
at  this  point  must  have  been  severe  in- 
deed. 

On  the  crest  of  the  hill  beyond  another 
stand  was  made,  which  checked  their  ad- 
vance for  a  short  time,  but  soon  we  were 
again  compelled  to  fall  back,  this  time 
pretty  badly  shattered.  Major  Kellogg, 
commanding  the  regiment,  had  his  horse 
shot  from  under  him  and  received  quite 
a  severe  wound  himself.  He,  however, 
was  supplied  with  another  horse  by  the 
ofticer  commanding  a  battery  near  at  hand, 
and  again  rallied  his  command,  which 
fell  back  in  .good  order.  By  this  time 
we  had  reached  our  reserves  on  Kood's 
Hill,  about  three  miles  from  where  the 
attack  commenced,  which  checked  the 
enemy's  advance  until  night  put  an  end 
to  the  conflict. 

In  this  engagement  the  regiment's  loss 
was  sixty-three  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  twenty-six  missing ;  the  missing  be- 
ing all  taken  prisoners,  many  of  whom 
were  afterwards  slowly  tortured  to  death 
in  prison.  The  army  was  now  drawn 
back  to  Cedar'  Creek,  where  we  arrived 
on  the  17th.  Gen.  Siegel  had  been  re- 
lieved and  Glen.  Hunter  placed  in  com- 
mand. 

RAID    ON    LYNCHBURG,    JUNE    17    TO   29, 

1874. 

The  Lynchburg  Raid  was  very  severe 
on  our  regiment,  and  many  were  sick  and 
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worn  out.  Our  rations  were  exhausted 
before  we  were  fully  started,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  country  through  which  we 
passed  being  very  sparsely  settled,  we 
found  great  difficulty  in  procuring  food, 
as  the  country  had  nothing  in  it  to  eat 
either  for  man  or  beast.  For  four  days 
the  regiment  marched  day  and  night,  not 
halting  over  two  hours  at  any  one  time. 
For  nine  days  we  had  nothing  to  eat  but 
fresh  beef  and  mutton,  and  a  very  little 
coffee.  With  all  this  the  heat  was  in- 
tense, the  roads  very  dusty,  and  the  men 
became  so  completely  exhausted,  that 
frequently  when  the  command  halted, 
they  would  drop  down  just  where  they 
stood,  and  to  get  them  started  again  it 
was  necessary  to  arouse  every  man,  and 
not  only  arouse  him,  but  get  him  on  his 
feet,  and  even  then  they  could  often  be 
seen  in  the  ranks,  marching  along,  sound 
asleep.  Had  there  been  anything  in  the 
country  to  subsist  upon,  we  might  have 
taken  it  leisurely,  but  as  it  was,  it  was 
simply  a  march  for  rations,  and  this  fact 
the  men  all  understood,  for  it  was  so 
stated  in  a  general  order  from  Army 
Headquarters,  and  read  to  each  regiment, 
hence  there  was  little  or  no  grumbling  at 
the  severity  of  our  marching. 

As  the  result  of  this  raid — we  marched 
five  hundred  miles  since  leaving  Martins- 
burg,  destroying  a  large  amount  of  prop- 
erty, captured  fifteen  hundred  prisoners, 
over  a  thousand  head  of  cattle,  a  large 
number  of  sheep,  besides  living — if  it 
could  be  called  living — off  the  country 
through  which  we  passed.  Several  hun- 
dred negroes  came  through  with  us,  many 
of  them  remaining  with  the  various  regi- 
ments as  servants.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  lost  about  one  thousand  horses  and 
mules  that  gave  out,  and  nearly  one  hun- 
dred wagons,  that  we  were  compelled  to 
destroy,  and  lost  quite  a  number  of  men, 
who  were  "  played  out,"  and  undoubtedly 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
men's  shoes  were  giving  out  some  parti- 
ally, and  occasionally  one  would  be  seen 
entirely  barefoot,  trudging  along  with  the 
rest,  for  it  was  sure  capture  to  straggle, 
and  the  men  knew  it.  The  main  object 
9 


of  the  raid,  which  was  doubtless  to  threat- 
en Lynchburg,  and  thus  cause  Lee  to 
weaken  his  forces  in  front  of  Richmond, 
by  sending  reinforcements  to  Lynchburg, 
was  fully  obtained. 

BATTLES  OF  SNICKER'S  FERRY  AND  MAR- 
TINSBURG,  JULY  18-24  AND  25,  1864. 

Early  on  Monday,  July  18th,  our  di- 
vision moved  down  to  Snicker's  Ferry, 
where  the  enemy  was  posted  in  force  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  Our  brigade 
was  immediately  pushed  forward,  plung- 
ing into  the  water,  which  was  waist  deep, 
we  crossed  over,  driving  the  rebels  before 
us,  and  took  a  position  on  the  west  bank 
of-  the  famed  Shenandoah.  The  rest  of 
the  division  soon  joined  us,  and  our  line 
of  battle  was  rapidly  formed.  We  had 
thrown  out  a  heavy  line  of  skirmishers  as 
soon  as  the  crossing  was  effected.  Colonel 
Wilson  taking  charge  of  them  in  person, 
mounted  on  his  black  charger ;  he  rode 
from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other, 
getting  it  firmly  established,  and,  though 
the  air  was  thick  with  bullets,  escaped 
unharmed. 

Here  occurred  one  of  those  unfortun- 
ate fights  in  which  it  was  the  fortune  of 
our  forces  so  often  to  participate  during 
the  war.  Our  lines  were  formed  in  some- 
thing of  a  circle  on  the  top^of  a  knoll  ex- 
tending along  the  river,  where,  from  the 
manuevering  of  the  enemy,  we  could  see 
that  they  were  in  strong  force.  Soon 
they  came  charging  down  upon  us,  but 
our  line  stood  firm  as  a  rock,  and  sent 
them  whirling  back  into  the  woods,  where 
they  re-formed  their  broken  line,  and 
with  reinforcements 'came  again  to  the 
attack,  shaking  their  banners  and  yelling 
like  madmen,  they  came,  but  only  to  re- 
coil, broken  and  shattered  before  our 
deadly  volleys.  Once  again  did  they 
charge  our  unshaken  line,  but  to  be  hurl- 
ed back  as  fefore. 

Night  was  now  rapidly  coming  on,  and 
we  were  anxiously  looking  for  the  bal- 
ance of  our  troops  to  cross  the  river,  but 
they  did  not  come,  and  after  twice  getting 
orders,  we  began  slowly  to  recross  the 
river. 
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Our  regiment  and  the  34tli  Massachu- 
setts— than  which  there  was  no  braver 
nor  more  gallant  regiment  in  the  service 
— were  left  to  protect  the  rear,  and  of 
course  were  the  last  to  effect  the  crossing, 
in  doing  which  many  lives  were  lost, 
quite  a  number  of  men  in  the  regiment 
being  either  shot  in  the  river  or  drowned 
in  its  rushing  waters. 

Lieut.  Willoughby,  of  Company  F, 
was  wounded,  and  Lieut.  Williams,  of 
Company  B,  was  killed,  while  fording  the 
river — a  noble  hearted  fellow,  mourned 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

^  ^fi  :^  ^  :^  ^<. 

Sergeant  Hart,  our  color  bearer,  was 
shot  in  the  arm  while  going  down  the 
bank.  Adjutant  McCracken  standing 
near  by,  relieved  him  of  the  flag  and 
started  across  the  river,  but  getting  into 
deep  water,  was  compelled  to  let  it  go  in 
the  rushing  waters,  in  order  to  save  him- 
self. The  flag,  however,  was  recovered 
soon  after,  it  having  lodged  in  a  fallen 
tree  just  below,  and  after  being  borne 
through  several  other  engagements,  was 
sent  to  Columbus,  where,  a  mere  shred,  it 
now  hangs  in  the  Arm  and  Trophy  De- 
partment of  the  State. 

^  >ii  i;<  >|<  :^  ^ 

On  the  19th,  the  6th  and  19th  corps 
moved  off"  in  the  direction  of  Washington, 
and  we  heard  that  they  had  got  up  an- 
other scare  at  the  capital.  The  next  day 
after  the  departure  of  these  troops,  we 
again  crossed  the  river  higher  up,  at  the 
regular  ford,  in  a  drenching  rain  storm ; 
we  waded  the  river,  which,  at  this  point, 
was  about  two  feet  deep,  and  it  was  quite 
laughable  to  see  some  of  the  men  attempt 
to  keep  dry.  We  went  into  camp  just  on 
the  other  side,  remaining  there  until  the 
next  day,  when  we  pushed  on  to  Win- 
chester. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  about^noon,  signs 
of  the  enemy's  approach  became  evident, 
and  our  forces  were  soon  in  position,  and 
at  2  o'clock  a  fierce  battle  was  once  more 
raging  around  the  valley  city.  For  sev- 
eral hours  the  field  was  fiercely  contest- 
ed, when,  being  overpowered  on  all  sides, 
our  troops  were  compelled  to  fall  back, 


saving  all  our  trains,  and  taking  with  us 
the  most  of  our  wounded.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  we  were  opposed  by  the 
same  army  that  we  measured  strength 
with  over  the  same  ground  one  month 
later,  after  being  reinforced  by  the  6th 
and  19th  corps,  with  Gren.  Sheridan  com- 
manding. In  this  engagement  the  gal- 
lant Gren.  Mulligan  fell,  fighting  at  the 
head  of  his  division,  just  as  the  day  was 
lost. 

No  shoes  nor  clothing  had  been  issued 
to  our  men  since  the  Hunter  raid,  and 
many  of  our  boys  were  still  barefoot ; — 
for  such  of  them,  that  retreat  was  simply 
terrible.  Many  of  them,  unable  to  walk 
upon  their  blood-clotted  feet,  were  com- 
pelled to  fall  out  and  were  taken  prison- 
ers, most  of  whom  died  afterwards  from 
cruel  treatment  in  Andersonville.  We 
made  a  stand  at  Bunker  Hill,  holding  the 
enemy  in  check  until  early  next  morning, 
then  fell  back  to  Martinsburg,  skirmish- 
ing all  the  way.  We  held  the  town  until 
all  the  military  stores  at  this  point,  to- 
gether with  our  sick  and  wounded,  had 
been  put  into  cars  and  started  for  Cum- 
berland, on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  B.  R. ; 
when  with  our  train  we  fell  back  to  Wil- 
liamsport,  fording  the  Potomac.  On  the 
morning  of  the  26th,  we  pushed  on  thro' 
Sharpsburg,  thence  to  Pleasant  Valley, 
on  to  Harper's,^  Ferry,  where  we  again 
crossed  the  Potomac,  and  went  into  camp 
on  the  28th  at  Hall  Town,  four  miles 
distant. 

Thus  in  sixteen  days  had  we,  in  our 
worn-out  condition,  many  of  the  men 
without  shoes  or  proper  clothing,  fought 
in  two  severe  engagements  and  marched 
one  hundred  and  ninety  miles.  Here 
we  made  out  clothing  and  pay-rolls,  and 
on  July  30th,  while  issuing  clothing  to 
the  men,  received  orders  to  march  to  the 
defence  of  the  Capital,  and  immediately 
started  back  into  Maryland.  None  who 
were  on  that  march  will  soon  forget  the 
intense  heat  of  that  July  day  ;  it  is  said 
that  over  one  hundred  of  the  army  died 
from  sunstroke,  and  many  more  were  se- 
riously aff'ected.  After  marching  around 
through  Maryland  for  four  or  five  days, 
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it  was  discovered  that  the  "  Washington 
scare  "  had  been  over-estimated,  and  on 
the  5th  of  August  we  went  into  camp  at 
Monocacy,  where  our  division  was  order- 
ed out  at  sundown  to  witness  the  execu- 
tion of  a  deserter  from  the  23d  0.  V.  I., 
being  the  first  and  only  time  during  the 
war  that  our  regiment  was  called  upon  to 
witness  such  a  scene. 

BATTLES  OF  BERRYVILLE,  FISHER's  HILL 

AND  OPEQUAN,  SEPT.  3,  19  and 

22,  1864. 

*  *  *  Our  command  reached  Ber- 
ryville,  arriving  about  noon.  Pickets 
were  sent  out,  and  being  attacked,  our 
division  was  sent  forward  to  their  sup- 
port, in  doing  which,  our  regiment,  or  six 
companies  of  it,  the  others  being  on  pick- 
et, became  heavily  engaged  with  a  brigade 
of  rebels,  whom  we  run  into  in  a  corn- 
field almost  before  we  were  aware  of 
their  presence.  We  gave  them  three  or 
four  volleys,  when  they  came  charging 
down  upon  us  and  we  were  forced  to  re- 
tire, losing  four  killed  and  fifteen  wound- 
ed. As  soon  as  we  reached  our  reserves, 
our  line  was  halted  and  we  laid  there  on 
our  arms  all  night,  expecting  the  fight 
H  would  be  renewed  in  the  morning.  It 
rained  most  of  the  night,  and  was  quite 
cold ;  taking  it  all  in  all,  we  had  a  pretty 
rough  night  of  it.  Our  corps  was  assign- 
ed its  position  on  the  line  in  the  morning 
and  commenced  building  "  breast-works," 
and  right  here  we  might  say  that  these, 
like  all  the  others  we  built  during  the 
war,  were  never  fired  over,  it  always  being 
our  privilege  to  be  the  attacking  party. — 
We  remained  here  for  some  time,  work- 
ing on  the  fortifications  and  doing  picket 
duty.  On  the  7th  of  September,  Lieut. 
Col.  Kellogg  came  up  and  took  command 
of  the  regiment,  Capt.  Chamberlin  having 
been  in  command  since  August  17th. 

The  Colonel  had  been  sick  in  hospital, 
and  had  quite  an  adventure  while  on  his 
way  from  the  Ferry  to  the  regiment,  in 
company  with  a  surgeon  in  charge  of  an 
ambulance  train,  and  without  escort.  All 
went  well  until   within   seven  or  eight 


miles  of  the  army,  when  it  now  being 
about  5  o'clock  P.  M.,  they  were  sudden- 
ly pounced  upon  in  front  and  rear  by  a 
gang  of  bushwhackers,  under  command 
of  the  redoubtable  Mosby ;  fortunately, 
the  Colonel  and  Surgeon  were  pretty  well 
ahead  of  the  train,  and  the  main  body  of 
the  rebels  had  come  onto  the  road  behind 
them,  so  putting  spur  to  their  horses, 
they  dashed  down  the  road,  brushing  the 
rebs  in  their  immediate  pathway  aside, 
and  away  up  the  pike  at  a  break-neck 
speed  they  went,  when  in  about  twenty 
minutes,  reaching  a  cavalry  outpost,  Col. 
Kellogg  persuaded  the  Sergeant  in  charge, 
with  about  twenty  men,  to  go  back  with 
him  and  recapture  the  train.  Flying 
over  the  ground,  they  were  soon  upon 
them,  and  going  in  with  a  yell,  they  scat- 
tered the  "  Johnnies  "  in  every  direction, 
recovering  the  entire  train  before  the 
rebels  could  get  it  turned  around  and  in 
shape  to  get  away,  thus  saving  to  the 
government  many  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  to  the  army  a  much  needed  train  of 
ambulances.  Had  Col.  Kellogg  waited 
until  a  strong  force  of  cavalry  could  have 
been  secured,  as  most  officers  would  have 
done,  it  would  have  been  too  late,  and 
Mosby,  with  his  plunder,  well  out  of 
reach  in  the  mountains. 

Captain  Shawhan  joined  the  regiment 
on  the  12th,  and  on  the  15th  Col.  Kel- 
logg receiving  a  "  sick  leave,"  went  to  his 
home,  the  command  of  the  regiment  again 
devolving  upon  Capt.  Chamberlin. 

September  16th,  our  army  was  visited 
by  Gen.  Grrant,  in  order  to  confer  in  per- 
son with  Gren.  Sheridan.  The  General 
saw  that  all  Gen.  Sheridan  wanted  was 
permission  to  strike — it  was  given  in  two 
words — "  go  in  " — and  we  went. 

The  army  was  in  motion  before  day- 
light on  Monday  the  19th,  and  before 
night  closed  upon  us,  the  famous  battle  of 
"  Opequan  "  was  fought  and  won.  We 
took  the  road  in  the  direction  of  Win- 
chester, the  6th  and  19th  corps  having 
the  advance.  Firing  commenced  as  soon 
as  we  were  fairly  started,  and  increased  in 
volume    as   we   advanced,    to    that   roar 
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wMcli  indicates  the  heavy  engagement.^ 
We  reached  the  Perryville  pike  where  it 
crosses  the  Opequan  Creek,  about  10 
o'clock  A.  M.,  where  we  were  held  in  re- 
serve until  about  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  when 
we  were  ordered  up.  We  crossed  the 
creek,  and  made  our  way  along  a  narrow, 
woody  gorge  up  to  the  front. 

The  road  was  crowded  with  artillery, 
ammunition  wagons  and  ambulances,  also 
with  prisoners  and  wounded  men  moving 
to  the  rear ;  in  fact,  it  was  so  choked  up 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  picked  our 
way  through  the  debris. 

We  at  length  reached  a  ravine,  in  front 
of  which  was  a  narrow  strip  of  woods,  and 
along  its  southern  edge  a  division  of  the 
19th  corps  was  posted,  seemingly  heavily 
engaged.  We  were  rapidly  massed  in 
column  by  brigade,  with  ours  in  front, 
and  immediately  moved  forward,  reliev- 
ing this  portion  of  the  19th  corps,  and  as 
soon  as  they  were  massed  and  ready,  the 
bugle  sounded  the  advance,  and  we  mov- 
ed forward  on  the  double-quick.  Now 
commenced  one  of  the  most  exciting 
charges  ever  participated  in  by  a  large 
army  ;  for  over  two  miles  we  drove  them, 
over  stone  fences,  up  hills  and  dowij  ra- 
vines, until  about  4  o'clock  P.  M.,  when, 
our  cavalry  getting  on  their  flank,  they, 
no  longer  making  any  stand,  went  flying 
down  the  valley  with  Averill's  and  Mer- 
ritt's  gallant  riders  in  hot  pursuit.  The 
123d  was  the  first  regiment  over  the  for- 
tifications and  into  the  city  of  Winches- 
ter. We  went  into  the  fight  with  six 
officers  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
men,  losing  seven  men  killed  and  three 
officers — Capt.  Shawhan,  Lieutenants  Sny- 
der and  Johnson — and  forty -two  men 
wounded,  receiving  special  praise  from 
Gen.  Thoburn,  for  our  gallant  conduct. 

In  thi«  truly  great  battle,  we  captured 
ncawly  three  thousand  prisoners,  five  guns 
and  nine  battle-flags.  Gen.  Sheridan's 
dispatch  announcing  the  victory,  was, 
"  We  have  just  scut  them  whirling  thro' 
Winchester,  and  we  are  after  them  to- 
morrow.    The  army  behaved  splendidly." 

The  next  day  we  moved  up  the  valley 
to  Strasburg,  where,  on  the  hills  beyond, 


the  rebel  army,  in  a  naturally  strong  po- 
sition, had  fortified  themselves,  determin- 
ed again  to  try  the  issue  of  battle. 

We  were  manuevered  around  some  un- 
til the  morning  of  the  22d,  when  the  two 
divisions  of  our  corps  were  moved  back 
about  three  miles,  where,  getting  under 
cover,  we  changed  our  direction  to  the 
left,  up  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and 
then  silently  stole  towards  the  rebel  lines. 
We  crept  along  the  mountain  until  three 
o'clock  P.  M.,  when  getting  squarely  on 
their  flank,  our  lines  were  formed  for  the 
charge,  but  while  doing  it  we  were  dis- 
covered by  the  enemy,  who  immediately 
opened  on  us  with  shot  and  shell ;  but  it 
was  too  late,  the  order  was  at  once  issued, 
"  Double-quick,  charge !"  and  we  were 
upon  them  before  they  could  make  any 
preparations  to  receive  us,  capturing  their 
artillery,  and  turning  their  left  complete- 
ly ;  we  went  sweeping  down  their  breast- 
works like  the  wind,  every  man  yelling 
at  the  top  of  his  voice  ;  at  the  same  time 
that  we  charged  them  on  their  left,  the 
6th  and  19th  corps  attacked  them  in  front. 
Routed  at  every  point,  they  were  soon  in 
wild  retreat,  the  ground  being  literally 
strewn  with  arms  and  accoutrements. — 
The  cavalry  kept  up  the  pursuit  through- 
out the  night,  keeping  the  fleeing  army  9 
on  the  jump  for  twenty-five  miles. 

The  victory  was  complete  —  eleven 
hundred  prisoners  and  sixteen  pieces  of 
artillery  falling  into  our  hands,  and  ac- 
complished with  but  very  little  loss  to  us 
— our  regiment  losing  seven  wounded. 

BATTLE  OF  CEDAR  CREEK,  OCT.  19,  1864. 

We  reached  Cedar  Creek  on  the  11th 
of  October,  1864,  and  went  into  camp  on 
the  east  side,  taking  our  position  on  the 
left  of  the  19th  corps,  and  here  we  held 
our  first  election,  in  accordance  with  the 
law  allowing  soldiers  in  the  field  to  vote. 

:);  ^  :}-.  ^  ;{:  ^ 

On  the  13th,  our  entire  regiment  went 
on  picket,  a  portion  of  the  line  being 
across  the  creek,  when  to  the  surprise  of 
every  one  the  enemy  opened  fire  from  a 
masked  battery,  and  shelled  our   camp 
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for  about  two  hours,  when  the  1st  and  3d 
brigades  of  our  division  were  sent  out  to 
look  into  the  matter.  They  soon  found 
the  rebels  in  strong  force,  when  orders 
were  sent  for  the  brigades  to  return,  but 
the  Adjutant  General,  after  having  deliv- 
ered the  order  to  the  3d  brigade,  had  his 
horse  shot  under  him,  and  failing  to  give 
the  order  to  our  brigade,  they  kept  on 
advancing,  until  they  were  heavily  en- 
gaged, and  very  soon  were  forced  back, 
being  overpowered  by  a  greatly  superior 
force.  Our  brigade  lost  heavily,  Colonel 
Wells,  commanding,  and  his  Adjutant 
General  were  killed  and  left  on  the  field. 
Our  picket-line  was  now  changed  to  a 
5=kirmish-line,  being  reinforced  by  two 
companies  from  the  116th  0.  V.  I.  We 
held  our  position  firmly,  and  about  mid- 
night advanced  half  a  mile,  and  found 
that  the  rebels  had  fallen  back.  We  laid 
here  several  days,  doing  picket  and  forage 
duty,  receiving  some  reinforcements  by 
men  returning  from  hospitals. 

;li  >1<  >li  >'i^  ;I<  i'f 

At  half  past  4  on  the  morning  of  Oc- 
tober 19th,  the  regiment  was  routed  out 
by  a  straggling  picket  fire  in  our  front ; 
the  word  was  passed  along  that  the  ene- 
my were  advancing,  and  the  men  quietly 
fell  into  line  along  the  breast-work.  The 
other  brigades,  however,  failed  to  observe 
the  warning,  or  were  too  slow  in  "  falling 
in."  The  rebels  easily  turned  the  right 
of  our  corps,  getting  over  the  works  with 
little  or  no  opposition,  many  of  the  men 
being  still  asleep  in  their  tents. 

Some  resistance,  however,  was  made  by 
our  brigade,  the  only  one  in  the  division 
not  surprised ;  we  fell  slowly  back,  the 
broken  ranks  of  the  other  brigades  rally- 
ing upon  our  line ;  we  soon  came  upon 
the  19th  corps,  that  by  this  time  had  got 
into  line,  and,  meeting  their  first  division, 
we  made  a  good  stand,  giving  the  enemy 
several  well  directed  volleys,  that  check- 
ed their  advance,  but  soon  being  flanked 
on  the  left,  we  were  compelled  again  to 
give  way  ;  here  our  division  commander, 
Gen.  Thoburn,  and  his  Adjutant  General, 
were  killed.  A  running  fight  was  now 
kept  up  for  about  four  miles,  when,  meet- 


ing the  6th  corps  drawn  up  in  line,  with 
their  artillery  in  position,  the  retreat  was 
checked.  The  19th  corps  took  position 
on  their  left,  our  corps  joining  theirs, 
with  a  good  body  of  cavalry  on  our  left. 
Up  to  this  hour  it  had  been  the  darkest 
day  of  our  army  life  ;  flushed  with  victo- 
ry in  two  great  battles  within  a  month, 
supposing  ourselves  invincible  against  any 
thing  in  the  valley,  thus  to  be  driven  al- 
most in  a  rout  from  our  works,  was  a  lit- 
tle too  much  for  our  philosophy.  But 
now  retreat  was  no  longer  thought  of; — 
Gen.  Wright,  of  the  6th  corps,  had  our 
lines  well  established,  and  the  enemy  de- 
cidedly checked,  when  Gen.  Sheridan 
arrived  on  the  field,  he  having  ridden 
from  Winchester,  "  twenty  miles  away," 
since  the  battle  commenced.  New  life 
seemed  at  once  to  animate  the  whole  army. 
Some  slight  changes  were  made  in  the 
line,  particularly  with  the  cavalry — when 
the  order  was  given,  "  Forward  along  the 
line,"  and  away  we  went,  with  a  heavy 
line  of  skirmishers  armed  with  repeating 
rifles,  supported  by  strong  lines  of  infant- 
ry, against  whose  steady  and  determined 
advance  there  was  no  resistance.  In  less 
than  an  hour  the  rebel  horde  was  flying 
back  over  the  ground  they  had  so  lately 
traversed  flushed  with  success.  The 
cavalry  now  swooped  down  from  their 
positions,  on  the  right  and  on  the  left, 
and  as  the  enemy's  lines  were  turned,  and 
in  wild  retreat,  the  scene  that  ensued 
along  that  valley  pike  beggars  descrip- 
tion. 

It  was  a  grand  sight  to  see  that  army, 
lately  shattered  and  stricken  nigh  unto 
annihilation,  thus  re-form  their  columns 
and  boldly  move  out  to  the  charge ;  in 
all  the  battles  of  the  great  rebellion,  no 
parallel  was  presented.  Back  through 
our  camps,  which  they  had  swept  in  the 
morning,  the  beaten  rebels  ran,  throwing 
away  their  guns  and  knapsacks,  and  every 
thing  that  in  any  way  impeded  their 
headlong  flight. 

The  cavalry  kept  up  the  pursuit  for 
sixteen  miles,  recapturing  all  of  our 
trains,  and  capturing  the  greater  portion 
of  the  enemy's. 
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We  stacked  our  muskets  behind  the 
works  occupied  in  the  morning,  and  slept 
that  night,  as  we  had  fought  that  day, 
without  food. 

There  is  scarce  a  doubt  that  if  we  could 
have  had  two  hours  more  of  daylight,  the 
rebel  army  would  have  been  totally  anni- 
hilated ;  as  it  was  we  captured  forty- nine 
pieces  of  artillery,  besides  retaking  the 
ones  taken  from  us  in  the  morning,  and 
over  two  thousand  prisoners.  Our  loss 
was  very  heavy,  being  over  six  thousand 
in  killed  and  wounded  ;  that  of  the  ene- 
my being  much  less.  The  loss  in  our 
regiment  was  one  killed,  fifteen  wounded 
and  thirteen  missing. 

BATTLES     OF     PETERSBURG,     HATCHER'S 

RUN  AND  FARMVILLE,  MARCH  30, 

AND  APRIL  2  AND  6,  1865. 

Captains  Randolph,  Rosenbaum  and 
Robbins,  and  Lieutenants  Davis,  Acker 
and  Boyce,  joined  the  regiment,  they 
having  made  their  escape  from  rebel  pris- 
ons during  the  fall  and  winter,  this  being 
the  first  we  had  seen  of  them  since  the 
disastrous  fight  at  Winchester,  June  15, 
1863. 

Some  time  in  March  we  received  a  new 
stand  of  colors,  our  old  ones  being  com- 
pletely in  ribbons,  and  Major  Chamberlin 
going  home  on  a  leave  of  absence,  took 
them  with  him  to  Ohio,  and  presented 
them  to  the  Governor  for  safe  keeping. 

About  the  middle  of  March  everything 
began  to  assume  a  busy  air  throughout 
the  army,  and  it  was  evident  that  military 
movements  would  soon  begin. 

On  the  25th,  our  division  received  or- 
ders to  be  ready  to  move  at  an  hour's 
notice,  and  on  the  night  of  the  27th  the 
orders  came,  and  very  shortly  we  were  on 
the  way,  crossing  the  James  River  under 
cover  of  the  darkness.  We  then  struck 
off  to  the  rear  of  our  works  for  a  short 
distance,  and  then  away  towards  our  left. 
All  night  long  through  that  dense  woods 
and  pitchy  darkness  we  slowly  picked  our 
way.  The  road  was  very  muddy,  and  the 
march  a  tiresome  one.  We  halted  about 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  a  short  rest. 


Snatching  a  hasty  breakfast  at  8  o'clock, 
we  were  again  on  the  road,  pushing  on 
all  day  towards  the  left.  We  now  became 
aware  that  Sheridan  was  pressing  the  en- 
emy's right,  and  that  we  were  probably 
on  the  way  to  reinforce  him. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  we  reach- 
ed the  position  assigned  us  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hatcher's  Run,  and  remained  quietly 
behind  the  works  until  the  next  day. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  moved  out 
beyond  the  entrenchments,  and  immedi- 
ately the  crack  of  musketry  announced 
that  skirmishing  had  begun,  but  we  stead- 
ily pressed  the  enemy  back  through  the 
tangled  woods  and  across  creeks  and  gul- 
lies. About  noon  the  rain  commenced 
falling  in  torrents,  making  our  advance 
very  tedious. 

We  stopped  at  night,  and  at  once  com- 
menced fortifying  our  position.  All  next 
day  the  rain  continued  to  pour,  making  it 
impossible  for  us  to  move  our  artillery, 
and  we  were  compelled  to  remain  idle. — 
Early  on  the  31st,  our  division  moved 
out  to  the  attack ;  the  123d  regiment  be- 
ing on  the  skirmish  line,  were  immedi- 
ately under  fire,  and  drove  the  enemy 
steadily  back  until  within  five  hundred 
yards  of  their  entrenched  position  on 
Hatcher's  Run.  Just  before  a  halt  was 
ordered,  the  regiment  made  a  gallant 
charge,  driving  the  rebels  from  a  point  of 
timber,  capturing  some  prisoners  and 
gaining  a  very  desirable  position,  and 
maintained  it  against  a  heavy  cannonade 
and  musketry  fire  throughout  the  day. — 
As  soon  as  night  came  on,  we  set  to  work 
building  breast-works,  using  rails  and 
loose  stones,  and  digging  dirt  with  our 
bayonets,  and  were  very  soon  strongly 
entrenched.  We  remained  there  all 
night,  getting  very  little,  if  any,  sleep. — 
Firing  commenced  early  in  the  morning, 
and  was  kept  up  steadily  through  the  day, 
no  change,  however,  being  made  in  our 
position.  Now  by  all  reason  of  fairness 
we  certainly  should  have  been  relieved. 
We  had  been  on  severe  duty  for  two  days, 
sending  many  of  our  dead  and  wounded 
back  to  the  rear,  amply  attesting  the 
work   we   had   done.     We   had  cooked 
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nothing  to  eat  during  the  time,  though 
the  boys  in  the  rear  had  sent  us  out  hot 
coffee  on  several  occasions.  But  General 
Turner  sent  a  special  request  to  Colonel 
Kellogg,  who. had  gallantly  and  in  person 
commanded  the  line,  asking  that  he  re- 
main with  his  regiment  on  the  line  for 
another  night.  Of  course  his  request 
was  complied  with. 

At  daybreak  the  grand  movement  was 
made  along  the  whole  line,  that  gave  us 
Petersburg,  and  sent  the  rebels  broken 
and  shattered  from  their  last  stronghold 
in  Virginia. 

The  advance  was  begun  on  our  right, 
and  as  the  cheers  of  our  troops  announced 
their  success.  Col.  Kellogg  became  very 
anxious  to  lead  his  regiment  against  the 
works  in  our  front.  Twice  he  sent  for 
permission  before  it  came. 

The  regiment  was  all  ready,  and  at  the 
word,  leaped  over  their  rail  pens  and 
away  for  the  enemy's  works,  and  without 
a  stop,  over  their  defences,  capturing  sev- 
eral hundred  prisoners,  two  cannon  and 
two  battle-flags.  One  of  these  battle- 
flags  is  still  in  possession  of  Col.  Kellogg, 
at  Norwalk,  and  the  other  is  deposited 
with  our  own  colors  at  the  Capital. 

After  our  division  had  forced  the  ene- 
my's lines  at  Hatcher's  Run,  we  joined 
our  corps,  and  pressing  on  after  the  6th 
corps,  swerved  to  the  right  and  closed  in 
on  the  enemy  around  Petersburg.  Just 
at  night  our  division  was  selected  by  Gen. 
Gibbon  to  carry  by  storm  two  large  forts 
on  the  south  side  of  the  city. 

We  were  soon  formed  in  column  by 
brigade,  with  our  brigade  in  front.  Co. 
D.,  now  the  brigade  sharpshooters,  were 
deployed  in  front.  At  the  order,  our 
three  brigades  sprang  forward  to  the 
charge  at  a  right  shoulder  shift;  the 
sharpshooters  opened  a  rapid  fire  that 
was  so  well  directed  that  the  guns  of  the 
enemy  were  used  with  very  poor  eifect. — 
Without  a  stop,  the  first  fort  was  reached, 
and  after  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of  despe- 
rate resistance,  was  ours.  The  second  one 
then  fell  with  scarce  a  struggle. 

The  roar  of  battle  was  now  heard  along 
the  whole  line,  the  enemy  fighting  brave- 


ly behind  their  works ;  but  at  the  close 
of  that  Sabbath  evening  we  knew  that  the 
strength  of  the  Rebellion  was  broken. 

During  the  night,  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond were  evacuated,  and  the  rebel  army 
in  rapid  retreat  towards  Danville.  Early 
in  the  morning  we  were  in  pursuit,  taking 
the  road  towards  Burkesville,  along  the 
South  Side  road.  General  Ord  being  in 
command  of  our  portion  of  the  army. — 
We  marched  to  Burkesville,  arriving 
there  at  11  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the 
5th,  being  square  on  Lee's  flank,  who  was 
to  the  north  of  us  and  on  the  road  toward 
Farmville.  The  army  was  completely 
jaded,  having  been  on  the  march  since 
early  morning,  and  rest  was  imperatively 
demanded.  The  General,  however,  call- 
ed for  two  picked  regiments  to  go  out  and 
destroy  the  bridges  that  cross  the  Appo- 
mattox, near  Farmville,  and  thus  cut  ofi" 
the  enemy's  retreat  in  that  direction. — 
The  123d  Ohio  and  54th  Pennsylvania 
were  selected,  and  with  a  squadron  of  the 
4th  Massachusetts  cavalry,  the  whole  un- 
der command  of  Gen.  Theodore  Read,  at 
once  started.  They  met  the  head  of  Lee's 
army  near  the  point  designated,  and  at 
once  bravely  attacked  them. 

Col.  Kellogg  was  in  command  of  the 
infantry.  Gen.  Read  being  away  with  the 
cavalry  on  a  reconnoissance. 

Deploying  a  heavy  line  of  skirmishers, 
we  stubbornly  maintained  our  position, 
though  against  a  largely  superior  force. 
After  having  repulsed  them  several  times, 
Gen.  Read,  knowing  we  could  not  long 
withstand  their  rapidly  increasing  force, 
resolved  to  charge  with  his  little  band  of 
cavalry,  and  endeavor  to  cut  his  way 
through  to  the  main  army.  Gallantly 
that  squadron  rode  to  the  assault,  many 
of  them  destined  never  again  to  hear  the 
bugle's  call.  The  brave  Read  was  killed 
and  eleven  officers  of  his  staff  and  cavalry 
killed  or  wounded. 

None  of  them  succeeded  in  getting 
through,  nor  did  any  of  them  return  to 
us.  Still  we  held  our  ground,  and  as  the 
rebels  marched  out  beyond  our  flanks, 
more  men  were  deployed,  until  finally 
both  regiments  were  a  mere  skirmish  line. 
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For  several  hours  this  unequal  contest 
was  waged,  till  at  last  the  boys  began  to 
get  out  of  ammunition,  and  very  soon 
that  cry  became  general. 

Col.  Kellogg,  who  had  been  hoping  all 
along  that  the  army  would  come  to  his 
rescue,  now  saw  there  was  no  use  longer 
to  resist,  and  ordered  the  line  to  fall  back 
slowly  and  in  as  good  order  as  possible, 
thinking  that  some  of  the  command,  at 
least,  might  escape  through  the  woods. — 
But  as  soon  as  they  saw  our  line  break- 
ing back,  they  swooped  down  upoa  us  in 
great  force,  and  in  a  few  moments  both 
regiments  were  prisoners.  We  lost  a  good 
many  men  in  this  engagement.  Captain 
Randolph  was  shot  through  the  breast  by 
a  cavalryman,  after  having  surrendered. 

This  gallant  little  fight  of  these  two 
regiments  received  honorable  mention  by 
Gren.  Grant,  in  his  report  of  the  war. — 
He  says  that  their  brave  and  stubborn 
resistance  at  this  point  checked  Lee's  re- 
treat long  enough  to  enable  Gen.  Ord  to 
get  up  with  his  main  force,  compelling 
Lee  to  intrench  himself,  thus  causing 
great  delay  in  the  enemy's  movements. 

The  regiment,  or  so  many  of  them  as 
did  not  make  their  escape  after  their  cap- 
ture, remained  prisoners  until  Lee's  sur- 
render at  Appomattox  Court  House — a 
period  of  two  days — but  time  enough  for 
the  rebels  to  "go  through "  our  boys, 
stripping  them  of  everything  valuable, 
taking  even  their  hats  and  shoes.  In 
striking  contrast  to  the  treatment  they 
received  at  our  hands  after  their  surren- 
der, when  scarely  a  rebel  was  allowed  to 
start  on  his  homeward  tramp  without  a 
well  filled  haversack  and  canteen. 

The  regiment  at  once  came  back  to 
the  division,  but  in  the  treaty  agreed  up- 
on, being  counted  as  paroled  prisoners, 
were  ordered  to  report  at  Parole  Camp, 
Annapolis,  as  such. 

The  rebel  army  of  Northern  Virginia 
had  surrendered.  And  on  that  quiet 
Sabbath  evening,  as  the  lightning  flashed 
the  intelligence  from  city  to  hamlet,  the 
church  bells  rang  out  the  glad  tidings 
over  the  free  North,  and  the  Nation 
thanked  the  God  of  battles  that  the  end 


for  which  we  had  suff'ered  and  struggled 

so  long  had  come. 

*         ^>         *         t         ■■>,•         * 

During  our  three  years  of  service,  the 
regiment  had  marched  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four  miles,  had  trav- 
eled by  rail  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  thirty-one  miles,  and  by  boat  one 
thousand  and  seventeen  miles,  making  a 
grand  total  of  five  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  miles. 

>!;  *  ;i;  :^;  ^  ^ 

The  following  is  the  list  of  officers  from 
our  regiment  who  were  captured  at  Win- 
chester and  confined  in  Libbv :  Col.  W. 
T.  Wilson,  Lt.  Col.  H.  B.  Hunter,  Adjt. 
Blair,  Capts.  Biggs,  Caldwell,  Bobbins, 
Bosenbaum,  Bandolph,  Bender  and 
Chamberlin,  Lieuts.  Davis,  Smith,  Bev- 
ington,  Schuyler,  Pumphrey,  Brecken- 
ridge,  Sowers,  Colver,  Williams,  Acker, 
and  Boyce,  making  twenty-one  in  all. — 
The  enlisted  men  were  taken  to  Belle 
Isle,  confined  there  about  three  weeks, 
when  they  were  paroled  and   sent  North. 

^<  *  ^:  >)<  ;{;  ^ 

The  following  correspondence  will  ex- 
plain itself: 

Camp  of  the  123d  0.  V.  I.,  ^ 
New  Market  Heights,  Virginia,  > 
March  11,  1865.  ) 
Sir  : — At  the  request  of  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  regiment,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  through  you  to  the 
State  of  Ohio,  the  remnants  of  the  colors 
carried  by  the  123d  Begiment  of  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry,  during  last  summer's 
campaign  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Va. 
They  were  borne  through  the  following 
engagements  in  Virginia :  Newmarket, 
May  l5th,  1864;  Piedmont,  June  5th; 
Lynchburg,  June  18th ;  Snicker's  Ferry, 
July  18th;  Winchester,  July  24th; — 
Martinsburg,  July  25th;  Berryville, 
September  3d ;  Winchester,  September 
10th;  Fisher's  Hill,  September  22d;— 
Cedar  Creek,  October  19th.  Hoping 
that  you  will  give  them  a  place  in  the 
Arm  and  Trophy  Department  of  the 
State,  I  am  with  great  respect,  your  obe- 
dient servant,         J.  W.  Chamberlin, 

Capt.  A  Co.,  123d  0.  V.  L 
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The  foregoing  letter  was  addressed  to 
Gov.  Brough,  to  which  he  responded  as 
follows : 

The  State  of  Ohio,         ") 
(Executive  Dep't,)       [ 
March  24th,  1865. ) 
Maj.  J.    W.   Chamherlin,  123d  0.  V.  L: 

Sir — Your  favor  of  the  15th  instant 
has  been  handed  me,  accompanied  by 
"  what  remains  of  the  colors  of  the  123d 
Regiment."  The  custody  of  these  tat- 
tered flags  is  thankfully  accepted  on  the 
part  of  the  State,  and  they  will  be  appro- 
priately placed  among  other  and  similar 
mementoes  of  the  patriotism  and  courage 
of  our  soldiers  in  this  great  struggle  to 
sustain  the  Grovernment  and  unity  of  the 
country. 

The  123d  Regiment  presents  a  record 
highly  honorable  to  its  officers  and  men, 
and  ennobling  to  the  State.  These  re- 
cords have  given  to  our  State  the  high 
rank  she  now  occupies  in  the  annals  of 
the  war ;  and  they  constitute  one  of  the 
brightest  pages  in  the  history  of  this 
wicked  Rebellion.  Thanking  you  for 
the  presentation  made  by  the  regiment, 
I  am  very  truly  yours, 

John  Brough. 

The  following  shows  the  exact  condi- 
tion of  the  regiment  as  exhibited  by  the 
muster-out  at  Columbus,  June  12th  and 
13th,  1865  : 

Total  number  mustered  out,       .     .     641 
"  "        discharged,  .     .     .     .163 

"  "        transferred,     ...       48 

"  "        killed  in  action,     .     .     45 

"  "        died  of  wounds  or  dis.,  131 

"  "        of  deserters,    ...       44 


Total, 1072 

PERSONAL    INCIDENTS. 

While  the  regiment  was  lying  at  Hut- 
tonville.  Lieutenant  Randolph,  afterwards 
promoted  to  Captain  for  gallant  conduct, 
was  sent  out  forty  miles  to  call  in  a  com- 
mand that  was  on  the  road  towards 
Staunton.  Procuring  a  good  horse,  he 
10 


started  alone,  armed  only  with  a  sabre 
and  revolver,  and  carried  the  order  thro' 
the  enemy's  country  and  returned  safely 
to  his  command.  We  were  all  glad  to 
see  him  back,  for  it  was  an  undertaking 
fraught  with  dangers  at  every  turn — be- 
sides, if  taken  prisoner,  the  chances  of 
being  treated  as  a  spy  stared  him  in  the 
face. 

In  the  spring  of  1864,  the  most  of  our 
officers  who  were  then  in  prison  were 
changed  to  various  prisons  throughout 
the  South,  some  of  them  making  the  en- 
tire circuit  of  Libby,  Raleigh,  Macon, 
Savannah,  Charleston  and  Columbia. 

Two  officers  escaped  by  means  of  the 
"  Streight  tunnel,"  and  Col.  Wilson,  Lieut. 
Col.  Hunter,  Capt.  Chamberlin,  and  two 
or  three  others,  were  exchanged  and  sent 
North,  and,  soon  after,  joined  the  regi- 
ment ;  while  the  greater  portion  of  the 
remainder  made  their  escape  from  some 
of  the  above  named  prisons  at  different 
times.  All  of  them,  in  fact,  save  Lieut. 
M.  H:  Smith,  who  was  released  by  Gen. 
Sherman,  on  his  celebrated  march  to  the 
sea,  and  Captains  Riggs  and  Bender,  who 
died  there  from  cruel  treatment. 

Captain  Randolph  escaped  from  Co- 
lumbia, South  Carolina,  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1864,  by  floating  down  the  Santee 
river  on  a  flat-boat,  with  several  others, 
and,  after  a  voyage  of  nearly  one  month, 
reaching  our  fleet  blockading  its  mouth. 
On  the  trip  they  passed  under  several 
railroad  bridges  guarded  by  soldiers,  the 
sentinels  being  in  plain  sight.  Their 
plan  was  to  float  down  the  river  at  night, 
using  long  "sweeps"  to  force  the  boat 
through  the  water.  As  soon  as  daylight 
came,  they  would  lay  by  for  the  day,  se- 
creting their  boat  as  best  they  could 
among  willows,  or  brush  of  some  descrip- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  course,  they  forag- 
ed for  their  rations,  or  had  colored  men 
do  it  for  them.  Sweet  potatoes  were  in 
abundance  ;  and,  with  young  chickens,  or 
a  pig  from  a  neighboring  farmyard,  a  very 
fair  meal  could  be  gotten  up. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  Lieutenants 
Colver   and    Boyce,    observing   that  the 
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guards  were  very  slack  in  watching  the 
prisoners  who  were  permitted  to  go  to  a 
wood  near  by  for  fuel,  thought  that  the 
time  had  come  to  attempt  their  escape ; 
so  they,  in  company  with  another  officer, 
resolved  to  try  it.  Getting  all  ready, 
they  walked  out,  as  though  they  had  giv- 
en their  parole,  and  kept  right  on  to  the 
woods,  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  under 
cover,  secreted  themselves  until  after 
dark,  when,  taking  the  North  Star  as 
their  guide,  they  struck  out  for  East 
Tennessee,  distant  about  four  hundred 
miles.  After  having  traveled  six  days, 
they  suddenly  came  upon  some  rebel  cav- 
alry, and  while  the  other  two  were  par- 
leying with  them,  Lieut.  Colver  made  off 
through  the  woods  and  escaped.  He 
then  had  three  hundred  miles  to  travel 
alone,  but,  by  the  never-failing  aid  of  the 
negro,  he,  after  traveling  thirty  days — or 
rather  nights  —  reached  our  lines  at 
Charleston,  East  Tennessee,  and  was  soon 
at  home  in  Ohio. 

November  26th,  1864,  Capt.  Rosen- 
baum  and  Lieut.  T.  W.  Boyce  made 
their  escape  from  Columbia  in  the  same 
manner  that  Lieut.  Boyce  did  the  time 
he  started  out  with  Lieut.  Colver,  and 
their  journeyings  were  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. Lieut.  Boyce,  who  had  been  over 
the  ground  part  of  the  way  once  before, 
knew  about  the  direction  to  take.  They 
made  East  Tennessee  their  objective 
point.  It  was  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and 
the  ground  was  covered  with  sleet  and 
snow  for  the  most  of  the  way,  making 
very  bad  walking,  besides  not  contribut- 
ing greatly  to  the  comfort  of  sleeping  out 
of  doors.  However,  after  many  narrow 
escapes  and  almost  superhuman  exertions, 
they  arrived  in  our  lines  in  safety — 
though  pretty  nearly  worn  out — on  the 
26th  of  December,  having  been  just  one 
month  on  the  trip. 

LIST  OP   CASUALTIES. 

The  following  is  a  record  of  the  Fire- 
lands  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  123d 
Regiment,  who  T^ere  killed  or  wounded, 


or  who  died  from  sickness  while  in  the 
service : 

FIELD  AND  STAFF. 

Horace  Kellogg,  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
wounded  in  the  foot,  at  Winchester,  June 
16,  1863. 

COMPANY   B. 

Caleb  D.  Williams,  First  Lieutenant, 
killed  in  action  at  Snicker's  Ferry,  July 
18,  1864. 

-  Elijah  S.  Conger,  Leonard  Keller,  H. 
C.  Stults,  killed  in  action  at  Winchester, 
June  13,  1863. 

Bower  W.  Schnebly,  killed  in  action 
at  Snicker's  Ferry,  July  18,  1864. 

Benj.  H.  Williams,  killed  in  action  at 
Winchester,  June  15,  1863. 

J.  F.  Randolph,  Jr.,  Captain,  wounded 
in  action  at  Farmville,  April  6,  1865. 

George  J.  Frith,  First  Sergeant,  died 
from  wounds  received  at  Winchester, 
June  15,  1863. 

Ira  I).  Wells,  Sergeant,  died  from 
wounds  received  at  Hatcher's  Run,  March 
31,  1865. 

George  Buskirk,  Josiah  R.  Fisher, 
Corporals,  wounded  in  action  at  Win- 
chester, June  13,  1863. 

Abisha  W.  Walter,  Corporal,  died 
from  wounds  received  at  Winchester, 
June  13,  1863. 

Martin  Stockmaster,  William  Slater, 
wounded  in  action  at  Hatcher's  Run, 
March  31,  1865. 

Charles  Andrews,  wounded  in  action  at 
Hatcher's  Run,  April  1,  1865. 

John  Hastings,  wounded  in  action  at 
Hatcher's  Run,  April  2,  1865. 

L6uis  Rutherford,  wounded  in  action 
at  Snicker's  Ferry,  July  18,  1864. 

Irving  Cole,  wounded  in  right  arm  at 
Winchester,  June  13,  1863,  and  had  arm 
amputated  afterwards. 

Richard  Evans,  died  from  wounds  re- 
ceived at  Winchester,  June  13,  1863. 

Benjamin  Holcomb,  died  from  wounds 
received  at  Winchester,  June  15,  1863. 

Albert  Nye,  wounded  at  Winchester, 
June  15,  1863. 
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COMPANY   C. 

Orry  Decker,  killed  in  action  at  Win- 
chester, June  13,  1863. 

Silas  Simpson,  fell  from  box  car  on  B. 
&  0.  Railroad,  and  instantly  killed,  De- 
cember 19,  1864. 

Jacob  Carson,  wounded  at  Newmarket, 
May  15,  1864. 

Alonzo  Lyn,  died  from  wounds  receiv- 
ed at  Winchester,  June  15,  1863. 

COMPANY   E. 


Warren  Cunningham,  wounded  at 
Hatcher's  Run,  March  31,  1865. 

Lorenzo  Sweetland,  wounded  Septem- 
ber 15,  1863. 

Newell  B.  Salisbury,  Sergeant,  died 
from  a  wound  received  in  the  left  leg  at 
Berry ville,  September  3,  1864. 

Peter  Letts,  wounded  in  the  shoulder 
at  Berry  ville,  September  3,  1864. 

COMPANY   G. 

William   Gillard,   Corporal,   killed  in 
action  at  Winchester,  June  18,  1863. 
jl)Cheodore   Ocks,   killed   in    action   at 
Hatcher's  Run,  March  31,  1865. 

Albert  Ott,  killed  in  action  at  Snicker's 
Ferry,  July  18,  1864. 

Richard  Martin,  killed  in  action  at 
Winchester,  June  15,  1863. 

Sherman  A.  Johnson,  Second  Lieuten- 
ant, wounded  in  left  breast  at  Winches- 
ter, September  19,  1864. 

Myron  E.  Clemens,  Sergeant,  wounded 
in  the  head  and  shoulder  at  Hatcher's 
Run,  March  31,  1865. 

Richard  H.  Timanus,  Corporal,  wound- 
ed in  action  at  Cedar  Creek,  October  19, 
1864. 

William  P.  Wheeler,  Corporal,  wound- 


ed in  the  neck  at  Winchester,  September 
19,  1864. 

Luther  Barnard,  wounded  in  hip  at 
Winchester,  September  19,  1864. 

William  Kelly,  wounded  in  foot  at 
Winchester,  September  19,  1864. 

Milo  H.  Wager,  wounded  in  action  at 
Hatcher's  Run,  March  31,  1865. 

Alfred  C.  Vantine,  Corporal,  wounded 
in  arm  at  Fisher's  Hill,  September  22, 
1864. 

Charles  Brumm,  wounded  in  action  at 
Newmarket,  May  15,  1864. 

Conrad  Rhoda,  wounded  in  action  at 
Winchester,  June  13,  1863. 

Jacob  Detlefs,  died  from  wounds  re- 
ceived at  Hatcher's  Run,  March  31, 1865. 

Henry  D.  Johnson,  died  from  wounds 
received  at  Winchester,  June  15,  1863. 

James  Reed,  died  from  wounds  receiv- 
ed at  Newmarket,  May  15,  1864. 

Greorge  Stokely,  wounded  in  arm  at 
Lynchburg,  June  18,  1864. 

Foster  Neill,  wounded  in  hand  at  Ber- 
ryville,  September  3,  1864. 

A.  C.  Garret,  Color  Sergeant,  wounded 
in  foot  at  Winchester,  September  19,  '64. 

Henry  C.  Bernard,  wounded  in  neck  at 
Winchester,  September  19,  1864. 

George  B.  Drake,  Corporal,  wounded 
in  hip  at  Newmarket,  May  15,  1864. 

Charles  G.  Knight,  wounded  in  hand 
at  Winchester,  June  13,  1863. 

William  H.  Lovering,  wounded  in  leg 
near  Strasburg,  October,  1864. 

William  Morgan,  wounded  in  action  at 
Winchester,  June  15,  1863. 

George  Shesley,  wounded  in  action  at 
Winchester,  June  14,  1863. 

Charles  Brumm,  wounded  in  action  at 
Winchester,  June  15,  1863. 

Joseph  Morrow,  wounded  in  action  at 
Winchester,  June  15,  1863. 

Richard  Howe,  wounded  in  action  at 
Opequan,  September  19,  1864. 
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POETRY. 

OVER    THE   RIVER. 

The  authoress  of  this  exquisite  poem,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Wakefield,  died  at  Winchendon, 
Mass.,  in  1870,  at  the  age  of  33  years.  The  Springfield  Republican  says  of  her: — 
"  Mrs.  Wakefield  was  better  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Republican  by  her  maiden 
name  of  Nancy  A.  W.  Priest,  who,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  was  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor of  poetry  to  our  columns,  and  was  the  author  of  that  beautiful  and  touching  poem, 
'  Over  the  River,'  which  was  copied  into  nearly  every  paper  in  the  country,  and  has 
been  frequently  published  since.  Though  many  of  the  other  productions  of  Mrs. 
Wakefield's  pen  possessed  much  excellence,  '  Over  the  River '  had  quite  an  exception- 
al merit,  and  seems  to  have  been  produced  in  an  hour  of  inspiration  that  was  never 
repeated.  Looking  back  over  our  files  we  see  that  the  poem  was  first  printed  in 
August,  1857,  when  Miss  Priest  was  20  years  old,  and  a  resident  of  Hinsdale,  New 
Hampshire ;  and  though  she  has  never  produced  anything  so  good  since,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  '  Over  the  River '  alone  is  sufficient  to  give  her  an  enduring  name 
in  the  annals  of  American  literature.  Mrs.  Wakefield  leaves  a  husband  and  two  little 
children  to  mourn  her  loss,  and  thousands  of  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  country  will 
hear  of  her  death  almost  with  the  sense  of  personal  bereavement.  Would  that  we 
could  know  her  thoughts  on  the  other  side  of  that  river  of  which  she  wrote  thirteerr 
years  ago,  and  whether  or  not  she  has  met  and  known  those  of  whom  she  then  said : 

— Somewhere,  I  know,  on  the  unseen  shore, 
They  watch,  and  beckon,  and  wait  for  me. 

We  cannot  pay  Mrs.  Wakefield's  memory  a  greater  tribute,  or  do  our  readers  a  great- 
er favor,  we  are  sure,  than  to  republish  here  '  Over  the  River '  entire." 

Over  the  river  they  beckon  to  me, 

Loved  ones  who  've  crossed  to  the.  further  side ; 
The  gleam  of  their  snowy  robes  I  see, 

But  their  voices  are  lost  in  the  dashing  tide. 
There  's  one  with  ringlets  of  sunny  gold. 

And  eyes  the  reflection  of  heaven's  own  blue  ; 
He  crossed  in  the  twilight,  gray  and  cold. 

And  the  pale  mist  hid  him  from  mortal  view. 
We  saw  not  the  angels  who  met  him  there. 

The  gates  of  the  city  we  could  not  see, 
Over  the  river — over  the  river — 

My  brother  stands  waiting  to  welcome  me. 

Over  the  river  the  boatman  pale 

Carried  another,  the  household  pet  j 
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Her  brown  curls  waved  in- the  gentle  gale — 

Darling  Minnie  !  I  see  her  yet. 
She  crossed  on  her  bosom  her  dimpled  hands, 

And  fearlessly  entered  the  phantom  bark, 
W  e  felt  it  glide  from  the  silver  sands, 

And  all  our  sunshine  grew  strangely  dark. 
We  know  she  is  safe  on  the  further  side, 

Where  all  the  ransomed  and  angels  be ; 
Over  the  river — the  mystic  river — 

My  childhood's  idol  is  waiting  for  me. 

For  none  return  from  those  quiet  shores 

Who  cross  with  the  boatman  cold  and  pale — 
We  hear  the  dip  of  the  golden  oars. 

And  catch  a  gleam  of  the  snowy  sail ; 
And  lo  !  they  have  passed  from  our  yearning  hearts, 

Who  cross  the  stream  and  are  gone  for  aye. 
We  may  not  sunder  the  veil  apart, 

That  hides  from  our  vision  the  gates  of  day ; 
We  only  know  that  their'barks  no  more 

May  sail  with  us  over  life's  stormy  sea ; 
Yet  somewhere,  I  know,  on  the  unseen  shore. 

They  watch,  and  beckon,  and  wait  for  me. 

And  I  sit  and  think  when  the  sunset's  gold 

Is  flushing  river  and  hill  and  shore, 
I  shall  one  day  stand  by  the  water  cold. 

And  list  for  the  sound  of  the  boatman's  oar ; 
I  shall  watch  for  a  gleam  of  the  flapping  sail, 

I  shall  hear  the  boat  as  it  gains  the  strand, 
I  shall  pass  from  sight  with  the  boatman  pale, 

To  the  better  shore  of  the  spirit  land ; 
I  shall  know  the  loved  who  have  gone  before, 

And  joyfully  sweet  will  the  meeting  be, 
When  over  the  river— the  peaceful  river — 

The  angel  of  death  shall  carry  me. 
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DEATH  OF  A  PIONEER  MOTHEK 

BY  W,  H.  C.  HOSMER. 
I. 

One  of  the  stately  matrons  that  gave  to  home  delight, 

And  with  her  genial  company  the  darkest  day  made  bright, 

Has  vanished  from  the  scenes  she  cheered,  the  friends  she  loved  so  well, 

And  never  for  a  kinder  heart  was  knolled  a  sadder  knell. 
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The  Church  will  miss  her  where  in  prayer  she  had  so  often  knelt, 
The  poor  that  she  relieved  whose  souls  the  keenest  sorrow  felt, 
When  tearfully,  from  door  to  door,  were  borne  the  tidings  dread, 
"  The  staff  on  which  we  leaned  is  gone,  our  friend  in  need  is  dead !" 

II. 

Endowed  with  rarest  mental  gifts,  her  counsel  oft  was  sought. 
And  lessons  she  imparted  well  by  years  of  trial  taught ; 
Pride,  envy,  hate,  no  dwelling  place  found  in  her  noble  breast, 
And  children  that  she  gently  reared  rise  up  and  call  her  "  blest." 
Strength,  virtue,  fortitude,  she  heired  from  honest,  sturdy  sires. 
And  for  the  stranger,  on  her  hearth  burned  hospitable  fires. 
With  a  dear  husband,  gone  before,  the  forest's  gloom  she  dared, 
And,  while  the  country  round  was  new,  his  dark  privations  shared. 

III. 

Why  should  we  weep  ?     Our  fearful  loss  is  her  eternal  gain. 
And  footprints  left  behind  give  proof  ^that  she  lived  not  in  vain ; 
The  wintry  mould  is  heaped  above  her  cold,  insensate  clay. 
But  quaffs  her  spirit  at  the  fount  of  everlasting  day. 
Community  has  lost  a  friend,  the  Church  its  choicest  gem, 
But  mortals  should  not  God's  decree  in  their  blind  grief  condemn ; 
Her  mission  to  this  "  shoal  of  time  "  is  over,  and  her  deeds 
Have  ripened  into  precious  grain,  unchoked  by  weeds. 


AN  OLD  SONG. 

BY  0.  J.  S, 

You  laugh  as  you  turn  the  yellow  page 
Of  that  queer  old  song  you  sing, 

And  wonder  how  folks  could  ever  see 

A  charm  in  the  simple  melody 

Of  such  an  old-fashioned  thing. 

That  yellow  page  was  fair  to  view, 
That  quaint  old  type  was  fresh  and  new, 
That  simple  strain  was  our  delight. 
When  here  we  gathered,  night  by  night, 
And  thought  the  music  of  our  day 
An  endless  joy  to  sing  and  play, 

In  our  youth,  long,  long  ago. 
A  joyous  group,  we  loved  to  meet, 
When  hope  was  high,  and  life  was  sweet ; 
When  romance  shed  its  golden  light, 
That  circled,  in  a  nimbus  bright, 

O'er  time's  unwrinkled  brow. 
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The  lips  are  mute  that  sang  these  words ;  ^        * 

The  hands  are -still  that  strmck  thes^  clKords^;        ,   ,. 

The  loving  heart  is  cold. 
From  out  the  circle,  one  by  one, 
Some  dear  companion  there  has  gone ; 
While  others  stay  to  find  how  true 
That  life  has  chord  and  discord  too, 

And  all  of  us  are  old. 

'T  is  not  alone  when  music  thrills, 

The  power  of  thought  profound  that  fills 

The  soul.     'T^is  not  all  art ! 
The  old  familiar  tones  we  hear 
Die  out  upon  the  listening  ear ; 

They  vibrate  in  the  heart. 

And  now  you  know  the  reason,  dear, 
Why  I  have  kept  and  treasured  here 

This  song  of  bygone  years. 
You  laugh  at  the  old-fashioned  strain  : 
It  brings  my  childhood  back  again, 

And  fills  my  eyes  with  tears. 

— From  Old  and  New  for  Angmt. 


OLD  AGE. 

BY  CAROLINE  GILMAN. 

Why  should  the  old  age  escape  unnoticed  here, 

That  sacred  era  to  reflection  dear  ? 

That  peaceful  shore  where  passion  dies  away, 

Like  the  last  wave  that  ripples  o'er  the  bay  ? 

Oh,  if  old  age  'Were  canceled  from  our  lot, 

Full  soon  would  man  deplore  the  unhallowed  blot; 

Life's  tranquil  day  would  want  its  tranquil  even. 

And  earth  would  lose  her  stepping  stone  to  heaven. 
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PIONEER  HISTORY. 


FIRST  SETTLERS  OF  NORWALK 
—INCIDENTS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF 
MR.  AND  MRS.  S.  B.  LEWIS. 

BY  SAMUEL  LEWIS. 

Samuel  B.  Lewis  came  to  Norwalk  in 
the  spring  of  1814,  from  his  native  place, 
South  Salem.  Westchester  County,  New 
York,  and  was  the  third  settler — Messrs. 
Abijah  Comstock  and  Benjamin  New- 
comb  preceding  him.  During  that  sea- 
son he  planted  corn  and  potatoes,  and 
sowed  a  small  field  of  wheat,  and  return- 
ed to  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  fall 
for  his  family.  Accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  child,  on  the  15th  day  of  February, 
1815,  he  started  on  his  return  trip  to 
Ohio,  in  a  covered  wagon,  to  perform 
which  journey  required  a  period  of  forty- 
six  days. 

In  1814,  he  purchased  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  lying  on  what  is  now  the 
New  State  Road,  and  situate  one  and  a 
half  miles  south  from  the  present  location 
of  Norwalk,  paying  therefor  one  dollar 
and  twenty -five  cents  per  acre ;  the  next 
year  he  sold  out  for  five  dollars  per  acre, 
and  purchased  two  hundred  acres  about 
one  mile  south-east  of  the  Court  House, 
in  Norwalk,  which  has  been  his  home  for 
five  years  over  half  a  century,  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  July  14th, 
1870,  he  being  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Lewis  settled  in 
Ohio,  of  course  the  whole  country  was 
but  a  wilderness,  there  being  no  canals, 
no  railroads,  and  but  few  wagon  roads, 
and  as  he  traveled  westward,  these  at  best 
were  poor,  and  in  fact  to  many  of  the 
roads  there  had  been  nothing  more  done 
than  a  survey  made.     In  his  route  of 


travel  to  the  west,  he  passed  through 
New  York  City,  Morristown,  New  Jersey, 
Easton,  Allentown  and  Reading,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  Harrisburg,  where  he  crossed 
the  Susquehanna  on  the  ice,  and  saw  a 
bridge  in  process  of  construction  over  the 
river;  from  thence  through  Carlisle, 
Pittsburg  and  Beaver,  Pa.,  and  Canfield, 
Ohio,  to  Cleveland,  and  from  thence  by 
way  of  Huron,  Erie  County,  to  Norwalk. 

This  journey,  which  was  full  of  hard- 
ships, full  of  labor,  full  of  discourage- 
ment, required  patience  equal  to  the 
trials,  and  an  energy  of  purpose  over- 
coming and  superior  to  all  obstacles. 

Having  reached  his  destination  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  a  dwelling,  but  he 
must  first  clear  away  sufficient  of  the  for- 
est for  a  dwelling  ;  next  the  house  must 
be  built  and  made  comfortable,  and  then 
there  must  be  more  clearing  of  the  forest 
for  the  garden  and  fields  for  culture. 

On  every  hand  was  the  dense  wilder- 
ness, the  home  of  the  red  man,  who  held 
it  in  common  with  the  wolf,  the  black 
bear,  deer  and  other  game.  The  Indians 
were  indeed  numerous,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  them  roaming  through  the 
forest,  wherever  and  whenever  they  pleas- 
ed ;  but  they  were  generally  peaceable, 
and  their  friendship  was  gained  by  treat- 
ing them  with  kindness,  which,  whenever 
opportunity  offered,  they  were  generally 
careful  to  remember  and  reciprocate. — 
This  was  a  prominent  characteristic  of 
the  tribes  here  at  the  time  of  which  we 
speak. 

Mr.  Lewis'  nearest  neighbor  for  a  year 
or  two  was  miles  distant  from  him  ;  this 
fact,  however,  rendered  each  family  circle 
more  dear  within  itself,  and  bound  firmer 
and  struck  deeper  those  sweet  ties  of  af- 
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fection  which  give  to  life  its  richest  boon, 
and  gave  to  the  Pioneers  the  greatest  joy 
in  their  wilderness  home. 

William  Marshall,  another  pioneer  and 
surveyor,  with  Mr.  Lewis,  traveled  and 
surveyed  much  of  the  territory  in  Huron 
County.  These  two  went  days,  some- 
times weeks,  together  through  the  wil- 
derness, camping  out  at  night  while  they 
were  surveying  farms  and  public  high- 
ways. Often  has  the  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle heard  Mr.  L.  speak  in  the  most  com- 
mendable terms  of  Mr.  Marshall ;  that  he 
was  in  his  nature  kind  and  generous,  a 
man  of  sobriety,  industrious  habits,  and 
public  spirited  in  his  enterprises. 

A  few  years  after  Mr.  Lewis  settled  in 
Ohio,  he  had  occasion  to  return  again  to 
the  east,  and  having  become  quite  thor- 
oughly accustomed  to  wilderness  life 
among  savage  tribes  of  Indians,  he  tho't 
not  of  danger  and  knew  no  fear.  So, 
starting  out  on  foot  he  walked  the  entire 
distance  from  Norwalk  to  Jersey  City, 
opposite  New  York.  On  this  trip,  Mr. 
L.  traversed  one  section  of  wilderness 
which  was  sixty  miles  through,  and  that 
entire  distance  not  having  a  road  or  con- 
taining a  dwelling  of  any  kind,  he  camp- 
ing at  night  alone  in  this  wilderness  tract. 

For  several  years,  and  while  the  coun- 
try was  new  and  settlers  came  in,  Mr. 
Lewis'  house  was  always  open  and  free  of 
charge  to  new  comers,  and  while  they  re- 
mained it  was  a  welcome  home  for  the 
weary  traveler,  and  place  of  rest  in  the 
wilderness.  On  one  occasion,  and  before 
there  were  any  mills  in  the  country  for 
the  manufacture  of  flour,  Mr.  L.,  from 
entertaining  all  that  came  along,  una- 
wares found  that  his  quantity  of  flour 
was  becoming  quite  too  much  reduced 
for  his  own  welfare  and  that  portion  of 
the  traveling  public  who  saw  fit  to  stop 
at  his  house,  and  there  being  at  that  time 
no  market  for  flour  nearer  than  Mans- 
field, he  went  there  on  horseback  for  it, 
and  having  purchased  a  barrel  of  the 
needed  commodity,  he,  in  order  to  trans- 
port it  home,  constructed  a  rude  rack 
which  was  fitted  and  placed  on  the  back 
11 


of  the  horse,  and  in  the  rack  was  placed 
the  barrel  of  flour  and  carried  home. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  a  man  of  very  indus- 
trious habits ;  very  energetic  ;  no  obsta- 
cles, however  great,  which  could  be  over- 
come, ever  discouraged  or  disheartened 
him.  Farming  was  his  principal  voca- 
tion, in  which  he  was  always  thorough, 
and  almost  invariably  successful  in  pro- 
ducing bountiful  crops.  A  few  years 
after  he  settled  in  Ohio,  he  constructed  a 
saw -mill  and  ran  it  several  years,  when  it 
took  fire  and  burned  down ;  he,  however, 
soon  had  it  rebuilt  and  running  again. — 
He  often  gave  much  of  his  time  to  the 
public  in  helping  'to  open  roads,  build 
school-houses,  and  construct  churches. — 
At  other  times  he  rendered  public  ser- 
vice, sometimes  receiving  small  compen- 
sation therefor,  but  more  generally  none 
at  all,  in  executing  the  duties  of  several 
minor  ofliices,  such  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  to  which  ofiice  he  was  elected  in 
1820.  He  discharged  their  duties  with 
trust  and  fidelity.  Many  times  he  was 
elected  Township  Trustee,  several  times 
was  Assessor,  and  at  other  times  was 
called  upon  to  take  the  census.  He  as- 
sisted in  locating  and  estimating  the  value 
of  the  right  of  way  on  one  portion  of  the 
Sandusky,  Mansfield  &  Newark  Railroad, 
now  the  Lake  Erie  Division  of  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio. 

It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Lewis,  and  is 
therefore  stated,  that  in  no  instance  did 
he  ever  seek  any  of  the  foregoing  ofiices 
or  any  other ;  he  was  in  his  nature  and 
disposition  quite  retiring,  leading  a  quiet, 
and  unostentatious  life,  and  sought  rath- 
er to  avoid  than  attract  public  attention, 

^He  was  social  in  his  nature,  devoted  in 
his  friendships,  firm  in  his  convictions  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  when  occasion  re- 
quired, ready  to  avow,  but  never  wished 
improperly  to  intrude  his  convictions  up- 
on others.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ;  quite  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  all  secret  societies  of 
whatever  nature,  claiming  that  the 
Church,  when  in  its  purity,  in  truly 
teaching  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  a  Socie- 
ty  that    embraces  all    and   much   more 
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sound  doctrine,  correct  and  pure  princi- 
ple, than  any  organization  which  man 
may  seek  to  establish  outside  of  the 
Church,  and  seek  to  put  on  an  equal  ba- 
sis with,  or  perchance  hold  superior  to, 
the  Church.  His  was  a  much  more  dis- 
criminating mind  than  the  casual  observer 
would  give  him  credit  for,  and  though  he 
was  quick  in  taking,  yet  was  deliberate 
in  making,  observations.  He  was  a  kind, 
indulgent  father,  an  honest,  upright  citi- 
zen, an  ardent  lover  of  his  country,  be- 
loved by  his  family  and  friends,  and  re- 
spected by  the  entire  community,  and 
like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  he  has  gone  to 
his  rest  like  "  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe." 

The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Amy 
Ferris,  and  her  native  place  was  New- 
town, Fairfield  County,  Connecticut. — 
She  emigrating  with  Mr.  Lewis  on  their 
long  trip  of  forty-six  days,  experienced 
no  discouragement,  but  on  the  other  hand 
hoped  for  the  best,  and  was  at  all  times 
cheerful.  She  endured  all  the  years  of 
her  pioneer  life  with  great  fortitude,  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  a  murmur  because  of  her 
hardships  and  privations  escaped  her  lips, 
and  that  during  that  period  she  "  never 
was  discontented." 

On  one  occasion,  when  there  was  no 
one  at  home  but  Mrs.  Lewis  and  her  lit- 
tle daughter,  there  came  on  horseback  to 
the  house  two  Indian  women,  or  squaws, 
who  wanted  flour,  which  was  kept  in  the 
house  up  stairs.  Mrs.  L.  went  up  and 
was  getting  the  flour,  when  she  was  soon 
followed  by  the  two  squaws,  who  at  once 
commenced  meddling  by  lifting  the  lids 
of  chests,  barrels,  &c.,  whereupon  Mrs.  L. 
turned  to  them  and  shook  her  head,  sig- 
nifying that  she  was  not  pleased  with 
their  conduct ;  they  in  turn  shook  their 
heads  and  paid  but  little  attention  to  Mrs. 
L.,  who  hastened  to  put  up  the  flour  in  a 
small  bag,  when  all  three  went  down  to 
the  room  below,  where  Mrs.  L.  had  left 
her  little  daughter,  then  almost  two  years 
of  age.  One  of  the  squaws  quickly  pick- 
ing up  the  child,  the  two  hastened  to 
their  horses,  mounted,  and  were  gallop- 


ing away  with  the  little  girl  before  Mrs. 
L.  was  really  aware  of  it.  She,  however, 
pursued  them  as  fast  as  possible  and 
screaming,  but  fortunately  the  Indians 
had  to  pass  the  house  of  a  neighbor 
about  a  mile  distant,  and  there  Mrs.  L. 
thought  she  should  be  able  to  rescue  her 
child,  which  she  did,  the  squaws  having 
become  alarmed  stopped  their  horses, 
dismounted,  and  sat  the  child  on  the 
ground,  when  Mrs.  Lewis  hastened  to  and 
rescued  her,  the  Indians  riding  away  as 
fast  as  possible. 

Mrs.  Lewis  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church;  she  embraced  the 
Word  of  God  as  her  rule  of  action,  and 
in  it  found  a  refuge  and  there  established 
her  hopes  of  eternal  rest.  As  a  mother, 
she  was  kind  and  aff'ectionate,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  and  loved  by  her  family 
and  friends.     She  died  in  October,  1856. 

Thus  we  have  but  briefly  sketched 
some  of  the  life- incidents  and  character- 
istics .  of  these  parties ;  let  us  now  for  a 
few  moments  in  imagination  place  our- 
selves side  by  side  with  these  and  other 
Pioneers,  travel  as  they  traveled,  endure 
as  they  endured,  labor  as  they  labored, 
with  their  homes  in  the  wilderness ;  on 
every  side  roving  tribes  of  Indians  and 
wild  beasts  without  number.  But  a  lit- 
tle time  further  on,  and  the  scene  begins 
to  change ;  the  wilderness  by  the  pio- 
neers' toil,  begins  to  fall  away  and  fields 
of  culture  then  appear;  highways  are 
opened,  new  settlers  come ;  wild  beasts, 
and  a  nation  of  savages  in  numbers  num- 
berless so  shortly  since,  are  forever  gone ; 
where  stood  the  wigwam  now  behold  the 
modest  cottage  or  more  stately  mansion ; 
where  were  the  "  Indian  villages  "  of  a 
savage  people,  now  behold  vast  cities  of  a 
civilized  nation  ;  where  were  not  wagon- 
roads  even,  are  now  railroads  built  and 
traveled  upon  by  that  one  generation  of 
Pioneers.  Tell  me,  scholars  of  classic 
lore,  in  what  age  has  lived  a  people  that 
has  wrought  and  w^itnessed  such  number- 
less and  great  changes  as  have  been 
achieved  by  this  one  Pioneer  generation  ? 
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INCIDENTS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  MRS. 
ELIZABETH  L.  GIBBS. 

Fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  on  the  4tli  day  of 
October,  1873,  at  her  late  residence  in 
Norwalk,  Ohio,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Gibbs, 
aged  82  years,  6  months  and  11  days,  the 
widow  of  David  Gibbs,  Esq.,  who  died 
March  16,  1840,  aged  51  years,  9  months 
and  24  days.  As  they  were  among  the 
early  settlers  of  the  Firelands,  and  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  events  of  those 
trying  days,  a  brief  history  of  their  lives 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  their  numer- 
ous relatives  and  friends,  and  also  to  the 
surviving  pioneers. 

Mrs.  Gibbs  was  a  daughter  of  Stephen 
and  Sarah  Lockwood,  of  Norwalk,  Conn., 
and  was  joined  in  marriage  with  her  late 
husband,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1810.— 
Soon  after,  Mr.  Gibbs  came  to  Ohio,  in 
company  with  Judge  Sherman,  late  of 
Lancaster,  0.,  the  father  of  Gen.  Sher- 
man, who  had  been  his  classmate  in  his 
academical  and  collegiate  course,  with  the 
view  of  locating  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
the  southern  part  of  this  State ;  but  as  he 
had  a  favorable  opening  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  he  decided  to  return,  and  removed 
with  hi,s  family  to  that  place  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession. — 
There  they  resided  some  two  years,  when 
he  entered  the  army '  of  our  country,  in 
the  war  then  in  progress  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  where 
he  served  to  the  end  of  the  war  as  First 
Lieutenant. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of 
1815,  he  again  visited  Ohio,  and  came 
(with  his  father-in-law,  Stephen  Lock- 
wood,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Henry 
Lockwood,)  to  Norwalk,  and  erected  a 
double  log  house,  cleared  off  five  acres  of 
land  and  sowed  it  to  wheat,  and  then  all 
returned  to  Connecticut. 

On  the  last  day  of  January,  1816,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  G.,  with  their  two  children,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Lockwood,  wife  and  one 
child  (late  of  Milan),  started  for  the  far- 
off  wilds  of  Ohio!  The  hnrdships  and 
disasters  of  their  journey,  and  their  sub- 
.gequent  trifils  iQcjcJent  to  pioneer  life  in 
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those  early  days,  were  of  a  nature  diffi- 
cult to  be  understood  by  this  generation, 
in"  these  days  of  fast  living  and  fast  travel. 
Their  train  consisted  of  two  heavy  cover- 
ed wagons,  one  of  which,  containing  their 
household  effects  for  their  new  home,  was 
drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  single 
horse,  and  driven  by  Mr.  Lewis  Keeler, 
who  still  survives,  and  lives  near  the  late 
residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G. ;  the  other 
was  drawn  by  a  single  span  of  horses,  in 
which  the  two  families  rode.  Nothing  of 
marked  importance  occurred  till  their  ar- 
rival at  Cattaraugus  Creek,  50  miles  west 
of  Buffalo,  in  the  month  of  March ; — 
whilst  crossing  this  creek  on  the  ice,  it 
gave  way,  precipitating  the  baggage  wag- 
on and  team  to  the  bottom  in  some  10  or 
1 2  feet  of  water.  In  this  emergency  they 
were  aided  by  the  friendly  Indians,  who 
dove  down  and  rescued  their  goods,  wag- 
on and  team,  and  for  which  generous  act 
they  would  receive  no  other  compensa- 
tion than  the  carcasses  of  the  drowned 
team.  This  kindness  was  appreciated 
and  remembered  with  feelings  of  grati- 
tude by  all  of  its  recipients. 

They  were  detained  at  that  place  in- 
drying  their  goods  and  in  procuring  an- 
other team,  about  two  weeks,  during 
which  time  the  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lockwood  sickened  and  died,  and  was 
buried  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  in  the 
sand-beach  of  Lake  Erie.  As  they  jour- 
neyed on,  and  before  their  arrival  at  Ca- 
nadua,  now  Fredonia,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.'s 
youngest  child  was  taken  violently  sick 
with  what  was  called  the  camp  dysentery, 
and  in  about  two  weeks  departed.  Their 
other  child,  a  daughter  five  years  old,  and 
Mrs.  G.,  were  both  prostrated  with  the 
same  disease,  and  barely  escaped  with 
their  lives.  After  a  detention  of  six 
weeks,  they  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able 
to  again  resume  their  journey ;  Mrs.  G. 
was  carried  to  the  wagon  and  rode  on  a 
bed.  During  their  afflictive  sojourn  at 
this  place,  they  received  many  tokens  of 
kindness  and  sympathy  from  the  inhabit- 
ants, which  were  ever  cherished  with 
feelings  of  grateful  remembrance. 

They  arrived  without  further  incidents 
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of  note  at  their  new  home,  on  the  last  day 
of  April,  having  been  just  three  months 
performing  their  journey,  the  time  now 
required  to  go  round  the  world,  and  that, 
too,  at  an  expense  not  much  greater. 

Mrs.  Gr.  often  remarked  that  their  rude 
double  log  house  "  looked  to  her  like  a 
palace,"  and  it  subsequently  bore  the 
same  enchanting  appearance  to  many  a 
weary  pioneer  who  was  the  recipient  of 
the  kindness  and  good  cheer  of  its  occu- 
pants. It  was  the  headquarters,  or  rath- 
er the  home,  of  all  their  numerous  ac- 
quaintances, and  many  others,  emigrating 
to  this  region  in  those  early  days.  At 
one  time,  for  nearly  two  weeks,  their 
families — Mr.  G.  and  Mr.  Lockwood  be- 
ing joint  occupants — were  increased  to 
forty  souls.  Among  them  was  the  fami- 
ly of  the  late  Piatt  Benedict,  Esq.,  num- 
bering seven  persons,  and  the  family  of 
Captain  John  Boalt,  father  of  the  late 
Charles  L.  Boalt,  Esq.,  numbering  thir- 
teen, of  whom  nine  were  down  with  the 
ague !  For  all  this  numerous  family 
Mrs.  G.  did  the  cooking,  baking,  &c., 
with  rude  and  limited  utensils,  designed 
for  less  than  one-fourth  of  that  number ; 
whilst  Mrs.  Lockwood  ministered  to  the 
sick  with  means  for  their  comfort  equally 
as  limited.  But  the  good  Lord  was  with 
and  sustained  them,  and  they  were  bless- 
ed and  happy  in  their  labors  of  love. 

Their  farm  was  situated  about  one  and 
a  half  miles  east  of  the  Court  House,  on 
the  road  leading  to  Cleveland.  At  that 
time,  where  the  flourishing  town  of  Nor- 
walk  stands,  not  a  single  house  of  any 
kind  existed,  and  only  a  narrow  wagon 
road  had  been  cut  through.  The  first 
house  west  was  at  Major  Underbill 's 
mill,  near  the  east  line  of  llidgefield 
township,  and  houses  in  other  directions 
were  nearly  as  remote.  At  times  they 
experienced  much  inconvenience  from  the 
scarcity  of  and  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
staples  of  flour  and  pork.  At  one  time, 
they  had  to  send  to  Cleveland  for  flour 
and  pay  $25  per  barrel,  and  for  pork 
about  the  same  rate.  They  subsisted  one 
week  on  milk  and  potatoes  alone.  For 
a  length  of  time  they  attended  meetings 


at  the  house  of  Major  Underhill.  Gen- 
erally they  went  on  horseback,  Mr.  G. 
occupying  the  saddle  with  a  child  in  his 
arms,  and  Mrs.  G.  sitting  behind  him, 
having  another  in  her  lap.  Few  of  the 
pioneers  could  afford  this  luxury,  but 
had  to  go  on  foot  or  be  drawn  with  oxen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  were  the  parents  of 
ten  children,  five  of  whom  are  not,  and 
five  still  survive.  The  deceased  are  as 
follows:  1.  An  infant  of  but  a  few 
months,  that  died  in  Connecticut,  a 
daughter ;  2.  The  little  boy  who  died  at 
Fredonia  in  1816 ;  3.  A  little  daughter, 
aged  1  year,  7  months  and  22  days,  who 
died  November  28,  1832 ;  4.  James  B., 
aged  28  years,  2  months  and  13  days, 
fell  asleep  August  3,  1850,  soon  after  he 
had  finished  his  theological  studies;  5. 
Balph  M.,  aged  30  years  and  16  days, 
died  of  cholera  August  16,  1854.  The 
survivors  are:  1.  Mrs.  Eliza  L.  Ailing, 
wife  of  Pruden  Ailing,  the  only  survivor 
of  the  foregoing  history,  and  with  whom 
Mrs.  G.  resided  most  of  the  time  after 
her  husband's  death  till  her  own  depart- 
ure ;  2.  David  Gibbs,  who  resides  at  Le- 
Mars,  in  the  western  part  of  Iowa;  3. 
Roswell,  now  a  resident  of  Troy,  Miami 
County,  Ohio ;  4.  Charles,  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  located  at  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa  ; 
5.  Mrs.  S.  Louisa  Adams,  wife  of  Wil- 
liam Adams,  of  Clarksfield,  Huron  Co., 
Ohio,  all  of  whom  have  children,  and 
several  of  them  grandchildren. 

Mrs.  G.  was  naturally  affable  and  kind, 
and  though  possessed  of  a  feeble  consti- 
tution, there  was  much  of  patient  endur- 
ance and  a  cheerful  readiness  to  engage 
in  whatever  would  promote  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  those  around  her. — 
From  early  life  she  was  a  firm  believer 
in  the  Christian  religion,  having  breathed 
no  other  atmosphere — a  sweet  and  hal- 
lowed influence  pervading  the  whole  of 
her  childhood  and  youth.  At  an  early 
age  she  became  a  member  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut, 
and  ever  maintained  a  strictly  exemplary 
walk  through  the  changing  and  often 
trying  circumstances  of  her  lengthened 
years.     She  deeply  realized  the  import- 
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ance  of  training  up  her  children  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  and 
fervently  dedicated  them  to  His  service. 
Much  of  her  time  was  devoted  to  reli- 
gious reading  and  searching  the  Scrip- 
tures and  meditating  upon  their  cherish- 
ed truths,  which  shone  brighter  and 
clearer  to  her  vision  as  earthly  prospects 
and  hopes  receded.  One  hope  animated 
her  whole  life,  and  seldom  can  one  bo 
found  more  uniform  in  her  Christian  ex- 
perience— one  fixed  purpose  animating 
her  through  her  whole  existence — to 
know  and  to  do  the  will  of  her  Heavenly 
Father.  As  health  declined,  the  promis- 
es of  the  Gospel  became  more  and  more 
precious,  and  she  could  truly  be  said  to 
live  as  one  waiting  for  deliverance.  Her 
last  sickness  was  very  severe,  but  through 
it  all  there  was  the  same  Christian  resig- 
nation she  was  wont  to  manifest  through 
seasons  of  great  trial  and  suffering.  For 
three  weeks  previous  to  her  death,  she 
was  prostrated  by  an  attack  of  dysentery, 
accompanied  with  bilious  fever.  She 
was  able  to  converse  but  little  during  her 
sickness,  but  at  intervals  would  repeat 
favorite  hymns  and  scripture  texts  ex- 
pressive of  her  abiding  hope  and  trust  in 
her  Saviour ;  and  her  faith  was  that  she 
would  have  part  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
just  at  the  appearing  of  Christ. 

Her  funeral  was  attended  at  her  late 
home,  on  the  7th  of  October,  by  a  large 
concourse  of  her  descendants,  relatives 
and  friends,  with  appropriate  exercises. 
The  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Walter,  of  Milan,  aided  by  Rev.  Dr.  A. 
Newton  and  Rev.  H.  H.  Rice,  all  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  P]ider  F.  Burr, 
of  the  Second  Advent  Church,  of  Nor- 
walk. 


EARLY  RECOLLECTIONS   OF 
WAKEMAN. 

BY  THE  LATE  EDWARD  J.  BUNCE. 

In  1827,  my  father  and  his  family  left 
Woodbury,  Conn.,  for  Ohio,  and  arriv- 
ed at  Justus  Miner's,  at  the  center  of 


W^akeman,  September  12,  1827.  There 
were  twenty-eight  families  in  the  town- 
ship at  that  time  ;  within  two  weeks  after 
our  arrival,  we  moved  into  a  log  house  at 
Wakeman  Mills,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Vermillion  River.  At  that  time  we  were 
the  only  inhabitants  of  the  township  on 
that  side  of  the  river.  ■  In  1824,  the  road 
called  the  River  Road  had  been  located 
from  the  Mills  in  Clarksfield  Hollow  to 
Luther  Lovcland's,  in  Florence  ;  during 
the  fall  of  1827,  that  portion  of  the  road 
from  Wakeman  jMills  to  the  Center  Road 
was  cut  through,  and  the  timber  cleared 
out,  making  a  tax  on  my  father  of  six 
days'  work.  While  we  were  living  in 
the  mill  house,  Philo  Sherman  and  Bur- 
ton French  were  building  the  first  bridge 
across  the  Vermillion  River  in  this  town- 
ship ;  it  was  built  near  the  place  where 
the  iron  bridge  now  stands. 

o 

During  our  stay  in  the  mill  house,  a 
great  quantity  of  rain  fell  and  the  river 
was  very  high  ;  on  such  occasions,  my 
father  acted  as  ferryman,  taking  the 
neighbors  back  and  forth  in  an  Indian 
canoe.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  while 
crossing  for  Burton  French,  when  about 
midway  of  the  stream,  his  paddle  broke, 
and  he  with  the  canoe  was  carried  over  the 
dam,  in  passing  which  the  water  swept 
him  from  the  canoe,  and  for  a  short  time 
it  seemed  impossible  for  him  to  live  or  be 
extricated  alive,  but  he  soon  made  his 
escape  from  the  roll  of  the  water  under 
the  dam,  and  after  being  swept  down  the 
stream  nearly  to  the  bridge  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  French.  I  think  I  have  never 
known  the  water  so  high  in  the  Vermil- 
lion since  that  time. 

During  the  time  my  father  lived  in  the 
mill  house  he  had  so  far  completed  a  new 
house  at  the  center  of  Wakeman,  that  he 
thought  best  to  move  into  it.  In  the 
month  of  January,  our  goods,  with  my 
mother  and  the  children,  were  loaded  on 
a  flat-boat  (called  a  scow,  the  largest  boat 
on  the  river  at  that  time),  and  my  father 
with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  neigh- 
bors towed  the  boat  up  the  Vermillion  to 
the  mouth  of  Brandy  Creek.      On  arriv^ 
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ing  at  our  new  home  we  found  a  log 
house  with  places  for  windows  and  doors. 
The  windows  were  soon  closed  with 
shakes  and  the  doors  with  blankets  ;  we 
had  a  floor  over  one-third  of  the  house,  a 
chimney  as  high  as  the  mantel-piece,  but 
no  floor  above.  An  opening  in  the  roof, 
six  or  seven  feet  square,  gave  us  plenty 
of  light,  and  also  room  for  the  smoke  to 
escape. 

In  the  spring  of  1827,  a  school  district 
had  been  formed  at  the  center,  embrac- 
ing nearly  three-quarters  of  the  township, 
and  contained  eleven  scholars.  A  log 
school-house  had  been  completed,  and 
the  first  three  months  school  was  in  ses- 
sion when  we  arrived  in  Wakeman. 

My  father  had  fifty  acres  of  land  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  on  what  is  now 
the  east  end  of  Jesse  E.  Hanford's  farm. 
On  this  land  was  an  Indian  sugar  camp, 
and  the  Indians  had  never  failed  to  be 
there  since  the  settlement  of  the  town- 
ship, and  to  use  the  camp  during  the  sugar 
making  season.  They  were  there  in  the 
spring  of  1827,  the  spring  before  we  came, 
and  left  their  camp  with  every  thing 
packed  in  good  order  for  their  return  the 
next  season,  but  they  never  came  again. 
Their  huts  were  made  of  bark  of  the  elm, 
their  store  trouo;hs  and  small  trouo:;hs  of 
the  same.  The  troughs  were  all  packed 
in  the  huts,  the  bark  doors  closed  up  and 
a  stick  set  leaning  against  the  door,  sig- 
nifying that  no  one  was  at  home.  A  pa- 
per flour  sack  with  both  ends  tied  and 
cut  in  two  equal  parts  lengthwise,  would 
be  a  fair  representation  of  their  troughs. 

At  the  time  of  our  arrival,  the  east  and 
west  center  road  had  been  located  no 
further  cast  than  my  father's  farm  at  the 
center.  Mr.  Cyrus  Strong  had  moved 
on  his  place  a  half  mile  east  of  the  center 
one  or  two  weeks  before  our  arrival.  He 
was  the  only  neighbor  east  for  twenty 
miles.  During  the  year  1828,  Peter 
Sherman  arrived  and  settled  a  half  mile 
east  of  C.  Strong's.  Isaac  Todd  also 
commenced  his  farm  still  farther  east  the 
same  season.  During  this  year  the  cen- 
ter road  was  cuntinued  from  the  center  of 
Wakeman   to   Pittsficld   or   Grafton,  in 


Lorain  County,  my  father'  helping  to  lo- 
cate and  mark  it  out.  A  settlement  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Vermillion  had  now 
fairly  commenced  and  their  numbers  were 
soon  increased  by  the  addition  of  Martin 
Bell  and  family,  his  father,  Elias  Bell 
and  family,  Simon  Brown  and  family  and 
Kneeland  Todd  and  family — Isaac  Todd 
being  the  first  one  to  locate  in  that  vicin- 
ity. The  neighborhood  received  the 
name  of  the  Todd  Settlement,  and  still 
retains  that  name. 

Soon  after  this  settlement  commenced, 
Isaac  Todd  and  Cyrus  Miner  started  a 
petition  for  a  mail  route  from  Grrafton  to 
Norwalk,  which  was  granted  and  estab- 
lished, the  Todd  Settlement  turning  out 
and  cutting  the  underbrush  out  of  the 
road  from  the  Vermillion  east  one-half 
the  distance  to  the  settlement  in  Lorain 
County,  the  Lorain  settlement  cutting  the 
other  half.  The  neighbors  in  the  Todd 
Settlement  also  took  turns  in  ferrying  the 
mail  carrier  across  the  Vermillion  on  his 
way  to  Norwalk  once  a  week.  He  car- 
ried the  mail  on  foot,  the  mail  bag  being 
a  large  pocket-book  which  he  stowed  in 
a  side  pocket  in  his  coat.  He  made  a 
stopping  place  at  my  father's,  getting 
many  of  his  meals  there,  and  frequently 
staying  over  night.  From  him  we  re- 
ceived all  the  news  of  importance  once  a 
week  from  either  end  of  the  route. 


A  JOURNEY  FROM  NEW  ENCx- 
LAND  TO  THE  FIRELANDS  55 
YEARS  AGO. 

Harlon  E.  Simmons  was  born  in  Re- 
hoboth,  Bristol  County,  Massachusetts, 
December  14,  1798.  When  about  21 
years  of  age,  he  started  alone  with  one 
horse  and  an  open  light  wagon,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1819,  to  journey  from  that  place  to 
Greenfield.  Huron  County,  Ohio,  where 
he  arrived  in  December  following,  at  the 
residence  of  his  fither,  Eliphalet  B.  Sim- 
mons, who  had  before  located  there.— ^ 
From  Massachusetts  to  the  Genesee 
River  in  New  York  State,  he  found  the 
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country  comparatively  well  settled. — 
There  the  stage  road  crossed  the  Indian 
Reservation  on  the  G-enesee  Flats. — 
From  thence  to  Buffalo  the  road  was  new 
and  very  rough,  much  of  it  being  "  cord- 
uroy," made  through  a  flat  hemlock 
country.  He  had  before  averaged  about 
thirty  miles,  but  through  this  he  could 
not  exceed  twenty  miles,  per  day.  There 
was  then  a  stage  running  to  BuiFalo, 
drawn  by  four  horses,  once  or  twice  a 
week,  over  this  route,  Buffalo  being  a 
distributing  point  for  mails. 

He  left  the  main  road  west  of  Batavia, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Buffalo,  and 
spent  a  week  visiting  friends  in  what  was 
called  the  Holland  Purchase,  in  Catta- 
raugus County.  After  passing  the  Indi- 
an Reservation,  the  country  was  very 
thinly  populated  by  pioneers  living  in 
log  houses — a  framed  dwelling  being  sel- 
dom seen.  The  War  of  1812,  during  the 
three  years  of  its  continuance,  had  de- 
layed emigration  to  the  West.  On  the 
route  to  Buffalo  from  the  Genesee,  he 
saw  but  one  brick  house,  it  being  a  stage 
tavern.  He  saw  no  Church  erections. — 
Schools  and  religious  meetings  were  held 
in  log  buildings.    . 

He  followed  down  the  Cattaraugus 
Creek  to  the  Lake,  and  there  struck  the 
main  emigrant  road  leading  from  Buffalo 
to  Cleveland.  He  saw  no  towns  along 
that  road  and  only  scattered  inhabitants 
until  he  reached  the  small  village  of  Erie, 
which  had  been  a  military  point  during 
the  War.  West  of  that,  the  next  village 
was  Painesville,  at  the  mouth  of  Grand 
River,  and  the  next  was  Cleveland,  which 
consisted  of  a  few  board  shanties  and  log 
cabins,  with  probably  less  than  a  hundred 
inhabitants.  There  was  no  regular  stage 
line  for  the  accommodation  of  travelers 
between  Buffalo  and  Cleveland.  There 
was  a  regular  mail  carried  in  open  wag- 
ons. Bridges  were  few,  many  streams 
had  to  be  forded,  and  in  high  water  travel 
was  obstructed  until  the  streams  subsided, 
or  resort  was  had  to  boats  for  crossing 
them.  The  road  was  "  corduroyed  "  in 
the  worst  muddy  portions,  and  very  little 
work  was  done  on  it.     West  of  Cleveland 


the  native  timber  was  standing  in  the 
way,  generally  girdled,  and  the  road 
wound  between  the  trees,  the  underbrush 
and  logs  only  being  cleared  out  from  the 
wagon  track. 

The  first  village  west  of  Cleveland  was 
Elyria,  which  was  about  as  large  as 
Cleveland,  and  more  substantially  built. 
Judge  Ely,  its  founder,  had  built  a  good 
sized  frame  house  and  painted  it,  and 
erected  a 'mill.  There  was  no  mill  in 
Cleveland,  and  but  one  small  frame  house 
there.  Judge  Ely  had  come  from  Con- 
necticut with  means,  enterprise  and  taste, 
and  had  given  a  flourishing  appearance 
to  Elyria.  Taverns  were  generally  to  be 
found  at  the  crossings  of  large  creeks  and 
rivers.  There  was  no  house  between 
Cleveland  and  Rocky  River,  but  at  the 
latter  place  there  was  a  tavern  at  which 
he  stayed  over  night.  There  was  no 
church  building  in  Cleveland  or  Elyria. 
West  of  Elyria  he  saw  only  a  few  log 
houses  along  the  road,  except  a  small 
farm  settlement  at  Florence,  until  he 
reached  Milan,  or  the  Indian  Village,  as 
it  was  then  called,  which  was  inhabited 
by  Indians,  with  a  few  whites.  The  In- 
dian huts  were  most  numerous,  and  dif- 
fered from  the  log  dwellings  of  the  whites 
only  by  being  smaller  in  size.  West  of 
the  Holland  Purchase  this  was  the  first 
Indian  settlement  he  saw.  There  was  a 
contrast  between  the  habits  of  the  Indi- 
ans here  and  those  which  were  at  the 
Genesee  Reservation.  The  latter  were 
quite  civilized,  cultivating  the  soil  and 
raising  large  crops  of  corn  on  the  rich 
bottom  lands.  They  suspended  their 
corn  to  dry  braided  together  by  the 
husks,  on  long  poles  placed  on  forked 
sticks  driven  into  the  ground.  They 
raised  large  numbers  of  good  looking  po- 
nies, and  were  very  quiet  and  orderly.-— 
At  the  Indian  Village,  they  subsisted  by 
hunting  and  fishing.  The  few  whites 
also  hunted  and  fished,  but  gave  some 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. — 
The  Indians  had  agreed  to  sell  out  and 
go  further  West,  but  did  not  remove  un- 
til about  1821.  The  whole  Firelands 
was  then  included  in  Huron  County,  and 
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the  Sheriff,  David  Hinman,  was  living  at 
the  Indian  Village.  The  mails  were 
carried  along  this  route,  in  open  wagons, 
and  there  were  no  stages  or  accommoda- 
tions for  travelers  except  as  they  rode  in 
these  open  wagons.  East  of  Buffalo 
there  were  covered  mail  wagons,  but  none 
west.  Passing  through  Indian  Village, 
the  only  road  open  to  Norwalk  was  by 
the  farm  of  Philo  Comstock  and  Gibbs' 
Corners.  The  two  farm  houses  occupied 
by  Comstock  and  Gibbs  were  the  only 
ones  seen  until  he  came  to  the  residence 
of  Luke  Keeler.  Norwalk  village  was 
small,  but  appeared  thriving,  with  one  or 
two  stores  doing  a  fair  business.  Enos 
Gilbert,  afterwards  Sheriff,  kept  tavern 
in  the  frame  building  since  occupied  as  a 
hotel  by  Obadiah  Jenney,  and  now  stand- 
ing next  west  of  Whittlesey  block. — 
There  was  no  church  building.  The 
houses  were  all  on  Main  street,  and  north 
of  that  was  low,  marshy  ground  with  no 
settlers  on  it.  Natural  trees,  chiefly 
oaks,  were  growing  in  Main  street,  and 
after  passing  the  center  of  the  village  the 
track  became  very  narrow,  worming 
among  the  trees.  David,  father  of  Isaac 
Underbill,  had  established  his  mill  on  the 
East  branch  of  the  Huron,  and  was  liv- 
ing on  the  flat  by  the  river,  which  was 
then  a  much  larger  stream  than  it  is  now. 
The  father  of  Miner  Cole  and  Timothy 
Taylor  then  were  the  only  settlers  be- 
tween Underbill's  and  the  village  of 
Macksville,  now  known  as  Peru.  Mr. 
Mack,  the  founder  of  the  village,  had 
built  a  saw  and  grist  mill  and  a  small 
frame  house,  about  which  a  few  log 
houses  had  been  erected,  forming  the  lit- 
tle village,  but  there  was  no  store.  Dr. 
Moses  C.  Sanders,  then  or  soon  after  was 
living  there  in  a  log  house,  and  was  the 
only  physician  in  that  part  of  the  County. 


GREENFIELD  IN  1819. 

Eliphalet  B.  Simmons,  the  father  of 
Charles  B.  and  Harlon  E.  Simmons,  was 
then  living  on  the  farm  of  about  seven 


hundred  acres,  since  his  death  occupied 
by  his  two  sons.  His  house  stood  near 
the  four  coiners,  at  the  present  residence 
of  Charles  B.  Simmons.  The  four  roads 
were  then  opened  through  his  farm, 
which  now  lead  north  to  Peru,  east  to 
North  Fairfield,  south  to  New  Haven, 
and  west  to  the  central  road  from  Mon- 
roeville  to  Greenfield  Center  and  New 
Haven.  Lemuel  Brooks  and  Daniel 
Holliday  lived  north  on  the  Macksville 
road.  David  Lovell,  John  Pierce,  Eli 
and  Abel  Holliday,  William  and  Barn- 
hard  Carkhuff  lived  on  the  road  running 
south. 

William  Carkhuff"  was  subsequently 
Sheriff"  of  the  County.  He  and  his  broth- 
er then  owned  a  small  grist  mill  in  a 
log  building  near  the  site  of  the  present 
grist  mill  of  Aumend  &  Simmons,  being 
the  only  one  in  the  township.  This  mill 
was  a  primitive  contrivance,  built  by  a 
man  named  Hanson  Reed,  employed  by 
the  land  owners  to  increase  the  setttle- 
ment  of  the  country  by  the  introduction 
of  manufactures.  It  was  all  of  logs  and 
hewed  puncheons,  without  a  sawed  board 
in  it,  and  was  covered  with  oak  bark, 
peeled  from  the  trees ;  and  it  had  but 
one  small  run  of  stone.  Greenfield 
township  was  then  organized,  but  not 
having  sufficient  population,  the  adjoin- 
ing townships  of  Norwich,  Peru,  and 
Fairfield  were  attached  to  it  for  town- 
ship purposes  for  a  few  years,  until  inde- 
pendently organized.  There  was  then 
no  store  in  Greenfield  or  Peru,  and  the 
nearest  one  north  was  at  Norwalk. — 
About  that  time  a  small  store  was  open- 
ed at  New  Haven  by  the  firm  of  Beach 
&  Ives.  There  was  a  store,  and  a  grist 
and  saw  mill  at  Monroeville.  There 
was  no  church  erection  in  the  township, 
but  meetings  were  held  occasionally  at 
Greenfield  Center,  by  Rev  Alvin  Coe,  of 
the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
Union,  who  resided  there  and  was  a  Mis- 
sionary to  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Itinerant  preachers  of  other  denomina- 
tions began  to  come  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  but  the  Church  organized  by 
Mr.  Coe  was  the  first  in  Greenfield.     In 
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a  year  or  two  after,  the  first  Sabbath 
School  was  formed  at  the  Center,  in 
which  Mr.  Simmons  was  a  teacher. — 
Meetings  were  held  in  a  log  building 
used  as  a  school  house.  There  was  an 
acre  of  ground  set  apart  for  a  public 
square,  and  now  used  as  such.  The 
school  house,  and  three  buildings  occu- 
pied by  Samuel  and  Hiram  Spencer, 
Benjamin  Washburn  and  Eev.  Alvin 
Goe,  constituted  the  village.  South  of 
it  and  near  the  village,  Seba  and  Horace. 
Mather  kept  a  public  house.  There  was 
none  at  the  Center.  The  firi^t  bouse  east 
of  the  Center  was  that  of  Samuel  Spen- 
cer, Jr. 

Except  at  Indian  Village,  there  were 
no  Indians  living  in  the  Firelands,  but  at 
Greenfield  Center  Rev.  Mr.  Coe  kept  a 
school  for  the  education  of  Indian  youth. 
There  were  some  Indians  in  Sandusky 
County,  who  occasionally  came  through 
the  Greenfield  woods  in  their  hunting 
expeditions,  but  had  no  difl&culty  with 
the  settlers  and  did  not  trouble  them. — 
They  would  put  up  temporary  lodges  and 
stay  for  weeks  in  the  vicinity.  Game 
was  abundant,  chiefly  deer,  plenty  of  wild 
turkeys,  and  great  numbers  of  black  and 
gray  squirrels.  Fish  came  up  the  river 
from  the  Lake ;  some  were  taken  out  of 
the  stream  in  Greenfield  over  two  feet  in 
length.  Wolves  occasionally  prowled 
about.  Mr.  Harlon  Simmons  was  pur- 
sued by  a  pack  of  them  one  night  on  the 
town  line  road  between  Peru  and  Green- 
field, and  took  refuge  in  the  house  where 
Moses  Smith  lived,  which  they  surround- 
ed with  a  free  concert  until  morning. — 
But  wolves  were  not  very  numerous,  and 
beairs  seldom  appeared  except  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Big  Marsh  in  Rich- 
mond and  New  Haven  townships.     Or- 


chards had  been  supplied  from  the  nurse- 
ries of  the  famous  itinerant  philanthro- 
pist, known  to  the  settlers  only  by  the 
name  of  Johnny  Appleseeds.  His  nurse- 
ries being  exhausted  in  Huron  County, 
Mr.  Harlon  Simmons  went  with  his  fath- 
er to  one  in  the  north-east  corner  of  Del- 
aware County,  planted  by  Appleseed  four 
or  five  years  previous,  and  brought  back 
as  many  as  they  could  on  their  two  horses. 
A  little  piece  of  ground  of  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  acre  was  cleared  and  fenced 
only  by  the  fallen  trees,  in  which  the 
apple  seeds  were  sown  broadcast  like 
grain,  and  the  young  trees  grew  up  very 
thickly.  The  philanthropist  occasionally 
visited  the  settlers,  distributing  among 
them  Swedenborg  pamphlets.  He  was 
aged  about  50,  when  Mr.  Simmons  saw 
him,  was  social  and  intelligent,  received 
what  the  people  chose  to  give  him,  mak- 
ing no  charges,  and  always  had  a  friendly 
greeting  from  them.  Mr.  Harlon  Sim- 
mons, not  long  after  he  settled  in  Green- 
field, organized  the  first  singing  choir 
there  at  the  Center  school-house,  and  also 
choirs  in  Peru  and  Fairfield,  and  formed 
a -band  of  musical  and  stringed  instru- 
ments, which  contributed  much  to  the 
social  life  of  the  settlements.  In  1820, 
he  first  visited  Sandusky  City,  or  Ogontz 
Place,  as  it  was  then  called.  He  found 
a  dock  built,  one  or  two  stores,  and  a 
small  settlement  about  as  large  as  that 
which  he  had  seen  at  Cleveland.  In 
1823,  he  returned  on  a  visit  to  Massa- 
chusetts, taking  a  schooner  from  Sandus- 
ky to  Bufffilo  and  being  five  days  on  the 
Lake,  delayed  by  contrary  winds.  East 
from  Bufi"alo  he  found  good  stage  con- 
veyance, and  a  rapid  improvement  of  the 
country. 
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FAMILY  RE-UNIONS. 


Since  the  last  volume  of  the  Pioneer 
was  issued  in  1870,  many  interesting  an- 
niversaries have  occurred  in  the  homes  of 
the  Firelands  Pioneers,  of  which  we  can 
record  but  few.  On  the  11th  of  August, 
1874,  at  Norwalk,  the  family  of  Judge 
Timothy  Baker  held  their  annual  re-union  • 
at  the  homestead.  Mr.  Baker,  Sr.,  was 
then  87  years  old,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  unusually  good  health.  Grathered 
around  his  board  on  this  occasion  were 
all  his  family,  with  the  exception  of  his 
wife,  who  died  in  1862,  death  in  that 
year  having  for  the  first  and  only  time 
broken  the  family  circle.  His  childreti 
and  children's  children  were  all  present, 
the  former  being  composed  of  Mrs.  M. 
A.  Corwin  and  James  W.  Baker,  of  Nor- 
walk, William,  Charles  H.,  and  Greorge 
Baker,  of  Toledo,  and  Timothy  Baker, 
Jr.,  of  Chicago.  Besides  these  were  other 
members  of  the  various  families  of  the 
children,  making  in  all  a  company  of  30 
persons.  The  ages  of  the  children  range 
from  58  to  44.  Mr.  Baker  has  been  a 
resident  of  Norwalk  57  years. 


Another  very  interesting  re-union  oc- 
curred on  the  7th  of  October,  1873,  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan 
Wooster,  in  Norwalk,  being  the  sixty- 
third  anniversary  of  their  marriage.  He 
being  then  85  and  she  80  years  of  age, 


received  the  congratulations  of  three  gen- 
erations of  the  family  present.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  it  was  written  for  the 
Reflector  by  John  F.  Dewey,  whose  de- 
cease since  is  recorded  in  our  obituary 
list: 

On  the  7th  of  October,  1810,  Nathan 
Wooster  and  Almira  Fairchild  were 
married  in  Alford,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass., 
and  of  all  the  company  present  at  the 
wedding,  the  groom  and  bride  are  the 
only  survivors. 

The  first  twenty  years  of  their  married 
life  were  passed  in  that  locality,  where 
their  children  were  born  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  youngest  son.  In  1830,  they 
emigrated  to  Ohio,  locating  in  Green 
Creek  township,  now  Clyde,  where  they 
remained  two  years,  removing  from  thence 
to  Wellington,  Lorain  Co.,  in  1832. — 
Here  they  settled  on  a  new  and  heavily 
timbered  farm  of  160  acres,  enduring  all 
the  hardships  and  privations  incident  to 
pioneer  life,  and  by  energy,  perseverance 
and  toil  succeeded  in  creating  a  pleasant 
home,  and  surrounding  themselves  with 
all  the  comforts  of  life.  In  1850,  they 
came  to  Norwalk,  where  they  have  since 
resided. 

A  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
faihily,  consisting  of  one  daughter  and 
five  sons,  is,  that  for  sixty- three  years  no 
death  has  occurred,  save  that  of  the  fourth 
son,  Col.  Moses  F.  Wooster,  of  the  101st 
Ohio  Infantry,  who  was  killed  by  rebel 
bullets  on  the  bloody  battle-field  of  Mur- 
freesborough,  Tenn.,  Jan.  1st,  1863. 

On  Tuesdaj^  last,  it  being  the  sixty- 
third  anniversary  of  their  marriage,  the 
venerable  couple  had  a  family  gathering 
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at  their  residence,  of  children,  grand- 
children, great-grand-children,  and  other 
relatives,  including  also  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Searles,  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  wife,  to  the  number  of  between  thirty 
and  forty,  and  the  occasion  was  one  of 
interest  and  pleasure,  and  will  long  be 
remembered  by  those  present. 

The  rooms  were  handsomely  decorated 
with  trailing  vines,  and  over  the  parlor 
mantel,  wrought  with  autumn  leaves,  the 
inscription,  "  1810  and  1873,"  while  un- 
derneath were  hung  the  portraits  of  the 
aged  pair,  the  whole  giving  to  the  apart- 
ments a  cheerful  and  most  delightful 
appearance.  The  afternoon  was  most 
agreeably  spent  in  congratulating  the 
"bride  and  groom"  of  sixty-three  years, 
and  listening  to  the  recital  of  incidents 
connected  with  their  earlier  days,  until 
supper  was  announced,  when  all  sat  down 
to  tables  loaded  with  such  luxuries  and 
delicacies  as  were  little  known  to  the 
guests  who  were  present  at  the  original 
wedding.  After  doing  ample  justice  to 
the  elegant  entertainment,  all  were  assem- 
bled in  an  adjoining  apartment  where  the 
"  groom  and  bride "  were  surprised  by 
being  presented  with  handsome  and  costly 
presents  by  each  of  their  descendants 
present,  even  to  a  one-year-old  great- 
grand-child.  Among  the  gifts  was  a  very 
handsome  gold-headed  cane,  with  this 
inscription  engraved  upon  it :  "  Nathan 
Wooster,  63d  marriage  anniversary,  1810, 
Oct.  7th,  1873."  'Mrs.  Wooster  was 
presented  with  a  massive  gold  ring,  on 
which  was  also  engraved,  "  N.  W.  to  A. 
F.,"  and  the  same  dates  as  on  the  cane. 
An  elegant  dressing-gown  and  a  pair  of 
slippers,  from  the  only  daughter,  Mrs.  E. 
0.  Foot,  of  Wellington,  were  among  the 
presents  evidently  highly  prized  by  the 
aged  father. 

The  presentation  of  each  gift  was  ac- 
companied by  a  few  kind  words  from  the 
donor,  evincing  the  respect  and  affection 
for  the  worthy  couple  that  pervaded  the 
fiimily  circle.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Searles  re- 
sponded on  behalf  of  the  recipients  in  a 
few  feeling  and  eloquent  remarks,  when 
all  joined  in  singing  that  beautiful  and 


touching  hymn,  "  Shall  we  gather  at  the 
river,"  followed  by  prayer  invoking  the 
Divine  blessing  on  all  present,  and  that 
the  meeting  which  had  been  so  highly 
enjoyed  by  the  venerable  couple  as  well 
as  the  guests,  might  be  a  foreshadowing 
of  a  happy  re-uuion  beyond  the  shores  of 
time  where  partings  would  be  unknown. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wooster  are  yet  vigor- 
ous, retaining  their  mental  faculties  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  are  likely  to  wit- 
ness a  return  of  many  anniversaries  of 
their  wedding  day.  That  their  lives  may 
be  thus  prolonged,  and  that  their  remain- 
ing years,  as  in  the  past,  may  be  gilded 
with  the  choicest  of  heaven's  blessings, 
was  the  fervent  aspiration  of  all  who 
were  present  on  the  memorable  occasion. 


The  Golden  Wedding  of  Mr.  David 
Wood  was  celebrated  at  his  residence  in 
Fitchville,  Huron  County,  on  Wednes- 
day, Sept.  6,  1871. 

Many  invitations  had  been  extended, 
including  children  and  kindred,  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  teachers  who  had  taught 
their  children,  and  a  long  list  of  their  old 
and  tried  friends,  eighty-two  of  whom  re- 
sponded by  their  personal  presence, 
while  others  who  were  providentially  de- 
tained, sent  letters  regretting  their  ab- 
sence and  bearing  assurances  of  love  and 
esteem,  all  of  which  were  read  on  the  oc- 
casion. 

The  table  was  prepared  on  the  north 
side  of  the  family  mansion  in  the  open 
air,  under  the  shade  of  the  beautiful  fruit 
trees.  It  was  extended  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  occasion,  so  that  all  present  could 
be  seated  at  once.  The  table  was  pro- 
vided with  every  thing  the  heart  could 
wish,  and  was  served  with  the  most  gen- 
erous hospitality.  Its  adornments  of  bo- 
quets  were  very  beautiful,  most  of  which 
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were  furnislied  by  tbeir  friends.  We 
noticed  one,  wbicli  occupied  a  central  po- 
sition on  the  table,  that  was  very  beauti- 
ful indeed.  It  was  furnished  by  Mrs.  Gr. 
G.  Cone,  of  Reading,  Hillsdale  County, 
Michigan,  and  brought  all  the  way  in  the 
hand  of  Mrs.  Emily  F.  Abbott,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Mr.  Wood. 

The  aged  pair  were  seated  cit  the  head 
of  the  table.  Over  their  heads  was  sus- 
pended a  beautiful  banner,  bearing  in 
golden  letters  the  .following  inscription : 

1821.         GOLDEN  WEDDING.         187L 

"  Their  Children  rise  up  and  call  them  Blossod." 
At  the  side  of  each  was  suspended  their 
portraits,  life  size,  in  gilt  frames.  These 
portraits  were  taken  while  they  were  res- 
idents of  New  York  City,  in  the  early 
days  of  their  married  life.     All  present, 


therefore,  had  an  opportunity  of  noting 
the  changes  old  Time  had  wrought. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Wood,  by 
his  son-in-law.  Rev.  A.  D.  Abbott,  and 
by  others,  and  a  brief,  well  written  one 
from  Mrs.  Wood  was  read. 

Many  valuable  gifts  were  presented  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  by  their  children 
and  friends,  consisting  of  gold  coin  and 
currency,  jewelry  and  useful  articles  in 
gold  and  silver,  all  of  which  no  doubt 
they  will  cherish  as  mementoes  of  the 
esteem  and  regard  of  the  donors. 

The  friends  tarried  in  social  intercourse 
about  the  mansion  till  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  a  large  number  untjj  the  cur- 
tain of  night  was  drawn  around  them  ; — 
and  thus  a  day  never  to  be  forgotten  by 
those  in  attendance  was  brought  to  a  close. 


PIONEER  OBITUARY  RECORD. 

1870--1874. 


The  four  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  termination  of  the  obituary  re- 
cord contained  in  the  last  volume  (10)  of 
the  Pioneer^  have  prepared  a  long  mor- 
tuary list,  comprising  many  honored  and 
esteemed  names,  and  many  eyes  will  look 
upon  it  with  sorrow.  In  the  Biographer's 
reports  published  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society  in  the  first  part  of  this  volume, 


will  be  found  notices  of  the  following- 
deaths  : 

Samuel  B.  Lewis,  July  15,  1870,  aged  80 
Orlando  F.  Curtiss,  Aug.  19,  '70,  "  55 
Joel  E.  Mead,  "       "      "      "     54 

Charles  L.  Boalt,        "     10,     ^'      "     67 
Mrs.  Jas.  Williams.    "     26,     "      " 
Mrs.  Bradstrcet  Stevens,   Aug.  23,  1870. 
Margaret  (Lewis)  Gibbs,  Feb.  10,  1870, 
aged  76. 
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Kev.  Elder  Barber,  Feb.,  1870,  aged  69 
Johnson  Wheeler,  Sept.  27,  '70,  "  73 
Thomas  Puekrin,  April  3,  1871,  "  61 
Catharine  (Van  Ness)  Carpenter,  March 

13,  1871,  aged  63. 
Julius  House,  March  13,  1871,  aged  85 
Clement  Beardsley,  May  2,    " 
Sheldon  Smith,  February  9,  " 
Rev.  Xenophon  Betts,  May  18,  '71. 
Mary  McMillan,  "       "      " 

Benjamin  L.  Hill,  "      13,    " 

Hiram  Boardman,      April  15,    " 
Cyrus  Lyman,  May  25,    " 

Stephen  Sawyer,  February,  " 

Polly  Sampson,         "  " 

Daniel  Hemmingway,  January  5," 
Mary  Hathaway,  June  12,  " 

Jane  Cuddeback,  December,        " 
Elihu  Clary,  September,  " 

Joseph  C.  Curtiss,  September  4, " 


ries  of  other  Pioneers,  including  more 
extended  notices  of  some  of  those  above 
named. 


Theodia  Smith,  December  5, 


'72, 


64 

80 
71 
71 

57 
65 
75 
85 
83 
70 
77 
94 
83 
69 
82 
79 


Horace  Bamsdell,  January  29 
Mary  Barnes,March  8,  1872. 
Neverson  Sherman,  May  27,  '72,  aged  67 
Benj.  P.  Smith,       Feb.  17,    " 
David  H.  Pease,       Jan.  13,    '^ 
Bebecca  Phillips,      Aug.  2,    " 
Mrs.  Moses  Burnham,  "  21,    " 
Levi  B.  Sutton,         Sept.  3,    " 
Philip  Moffatt,  Sept.  5,    " 

Charles  Keith,  December  21 ,    '' 
Bobert  W.  Betts, 
Isaac  Miller,  December, "  " 

Lydia  Kellogg,  " 

Jacob  Sherborts,  December,  " 
Ira  Parsons,  May,  1873 

Anson  Wilson,  February  9,  " 
Mrs.  Wm.  Parrish,  June  10,  " 
Simon  H.  Sprague,  Dec,  " 

Jabez  Doming,  November  18,  " 
Violetta  Manahan,     Dec.  18,  " 


Andrew  Wood, 
Virgil  Squires, 
Jonas  Leonard, 
Julia  Johnson, 
Perry  Beckwith, 
Betsey  Bundle, 
Bethuel  Cole, 
Lester  Clark, 
Laura  Underhill, 


June  20,  1874, 

June  1,  '' 

March  13,  '^ 

January  14,  " 

March  15,  ^' 

March  17,  " 

May  21,  " 

January  31,  " 

Feb.  18,  " 


82 
46 
94 
76 

78 
84 
75 

84 
64 
74 

67 
67 

72 
80 
70 
84 
94 
68 
65 
78 
81 
77 
82 
77 
78 
75 


David  Stiles,  the  centenarian,  formerly 
residing  in  the  Firelands,  of  whom  an 
account  was  given  in  the  Pioneer,  vol.  9, 
page  62,  died  in  October,  1873,  at  Du- 
buque, Iowa,  aged  107  years  and  four 
months. 


To  these  we  add  the  following  obitua- 


Hiram  Boardman  died  at  Townsend, 
April  15,  1871,  in  his  66th  year.  He 
was  born  October  3,  1805,  in  Fairfield, 
Franklin  County,  Vermont,  and  with  his 
parents,  Amos  and  Prudena  Boardman, 
moved  to  Corinth,  Orange  County,  Ver- 
mont, where  he  lived  until  about  27  years 
of  age,  when  he  was  married  to  Delia 
Bichardson,  of  Swanzey,  New  Hampshire. 
One  year  after,  he  moved  to  Roylston, 
Mass.,  where  he  lived  about  one  year, 
during  which  time  he  learned  the  trade 
of  blacksmithing.  He  then  started  for 
Ohio,  April,  1835.  After  looking  over 
the  hills  of  New  England  for  a  place  to 
locate  a  home,  he  determined  to  find  a 
more  favorable  location  than  among  the 
rocks  and  hills  of  his  native  country. — 
Leaving  his  family  (wife  and  child)  with 
her  parents  at  Swanzey,  he  set  out  for 
Ohio,  which  journey  he  made  on  foot  to 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  thence  to  Milan,  in  Erie 
County,  much  of  the  way  by  very  bad 
roads.  He  bargained  for  the  farm  on 
which  he  afterwards  lived  and  died,  of 
Arthur  Howard,  and  returned  to  the 
East  and  moved  with  his  family,  arriving 
in  Townsend  June  6,  of  the  same  year, 
1835,  and  took  possession  of  his  wilder- 
ness home,  for  which  he  paid  six  dollars 
per  acre,  it  being  partly  improved. 

He  taught  school  some,  and  was  a 
trusted  and  valuable  citizen,  holding  at 
various  times  officer  of  honor  and  trust, 
and  died  as  he  lived,  respected  and  es- 
teemed.    He  died  of  disease  of  the  heart 
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from  whicli   lie  was   a   sufferer   several 
years. 


Mr.  Joel  E.  Mead  died  in  Norwalk, 
August  15,  1870,  aged  53  years.  He 
was  born  at  Southeast,  State  of  New 
York,  on  tlie  16tli  of  March,  1817.  In 
May  of  the  same  year  his  father,  the  late 
Abraham  Mead,  moved  to  Fitchville, 
Huron  County,  with  his  family  of  nine 
children,  of  whom  Joel  E.  was  the  young- 
est. In  1832,  they  removed  to  Norwalk, 
and  onto  the  farm  where  he  resided  till 
his  decease.  Of  course,  the  subject  of 
this  notice  was  familiar  with  all  the  hard- 
ships, incidents  and  pleasures  of  pioneer 
life.  His  father  was  a  model  farmer  and 
citizen,  and  the  son  did  honor  to  his 
training,  being  one  of  the  most  tidy  and 
successful  of  Norwalk  farmers.  He  was 
highly  social,  a  good  neighbor,  kind 
friend,  affectionate,  indulgent  and  beloved 
in  all  his  family  relations.  He  was  unit- 
ed in  marriage  with  Miss  Betsey  Ann 
Lewis,  daughter  of  Samuel  B.  Lewis, 
Esq.,  with  whom  he  lived  happily  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  by 
whom  he  had  five  children,  who  survive 
to  mourn  his  departure,  though  not  as 
those  without  hope,  for  he  had  long  lived 
a  Christian  life  and  was  an  Elder  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  his  death.  He 
died  after  a  long  and  very  painful  illness, 
and  the  numerous  throng  of  sympathiz- 
ing friends  who  followed  him  to  his  final 
earthly  rest,  evinced  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held. 


Orlando  F.  Curtiss  died  at  his  residence 
in  Norwalk,  August  19,  1870,  of  Cancer 
in  the  Stomach,  after  a  lingering  and  dis- 
tressing illness  of  nine  weeks,  aged  55 
years.  The  deceased  was  born  in  Ty- 
ringham,  Mass.,  in  1815,  and  was  left  an 
orphan  at  eight  years  of  age.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen,  in  183(5,  he  came  to  Nor- 
walk in  a  lumber  wagon,  and  commenced 
a  pioneer  life  in  the  woods,  having  for  a 


guide  and  guardian  a  worthy  and  affec- 
tionate aunt — Mrs.  Lucy  Jackson. 

In  1841,  he  was  married  to  Miss  An- 
geline,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel 
B.  Lewis,  Esq.,  who  survives  to  mourn — 
though  not  without  hope — her  sad  be- 
reavement. They  were  a  mutual  bless- 
ing to  each  other,  and  had  an  interesting 
family  of  children.  Their  first  home  af- 
ter marriage  was  a  primitive  log  cabin  on 
a  piece  of  heavy  forest  which  he  felled 
with  his  own  axe,  about  two  miles  east  of 
his  late  residence,  the  frame  buildings  on 
which  were  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 
His  religious  predilections  were  Protest- 
ant Episcopal,  of  which  Church  he  had 
been  a  consistent  and  worthy  member  for 
many  years.  Never  ostentatious,  ever 
free  from  pride,  not  a  busybody  in  other 
men's  matters,  he  was  dignified  and  court- 
ly in  all  his  bearings.  Few  men  at  his 
age,  in  his  sphere  of  agricultural  life,  had 
succeeded  in  making  more  warmly  attach- 
ed friends.  He  was  more  than  cordial 
and  hospitable — he  was  genial.  As  a 
father,  he  was  kind  and  indulsi;ent ;  as  a 
husband,  considerate  and  affectionate. — 
His  educational  advantages-  were  limited, 
but  his  mind  and  faculties  were  of  an  or- 
der which,  with  good  advantages,  would 
have  made  him  a  successful  speaker  and 
reasoner. 

Throughout  his  entire  sickness  he  was 
a  model  of  suffering  patience ;  no  mur- 
mur nor  complaint  was  heard.  As  the 
messenger  of  death  drew  near  he  express- 
ed himself  resigned  and  at  peace,  and 
exhorted  his  children  to  seek  the  Saviour. 
His  mind  was  clear  to  the  last,  and  at 
times,  appearing  to  be  absorbed  in  con- 
templation of  the  brighter  world,  would 
say,  "  Do  n't  talk  now  ;  let  us  be  silent 
before  God."  Several  days  before  his 
departure  he  gave  full  directions  for  his 
funeral.  He  died  surrounded  by  the 
kindest  attentions  from  his  wife,  children 
and  numerous  friends,  and  went  peace- 
fully to  rest.  A  large  and  solemn  assem- 
bly of  weeping  and  sympathizing  friends 
who  followed  him  to  his  final  earthly  rest, 
testified  to  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held. 
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Mrs.  Jane  Cuddeback  died  in  Vermil- 
lion, December  21,  1871,  aged  94  years. 
She  was  relict  of  the  late  Peter  Cudde- 
back, and  was  indeed  a  mother  in  Ver- 
million. She  came  with  her  husband 
and  six  children  from  the  State  of  New 
York  and  settled  on  the  farm  on  which 
she  died,  in  the  year  1811,  when  it  was 
an  unbroken  wilderness.  By  patient  toil 
and  economy  they  became  possessed  of  a 
competence,  and  raised  a  large  family  of 
twelve  children.  Her  descendants  are 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  highly  re- 
spected and  useful  citizens.  Sixty  years 
she  was  a  resident  of  the  Firelands.  In 
the  early  settlement  of  the  country  her 
house  was  ever  open  to  shelter,  and  her 
hand  ready  to  feed  and  lodge,  the  weary 
emigrant.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  were  in  all  the  crowd  of  noble  men 
and  women  who  devoted  themselves  to 
opening  up  this  beautiful  country,  any 
that  more  generously  and  assiduously 
devoted  themselves  to  the  entertainment 
and  comfort  of  strangers  and  friends. — 
Their  "  latch-string  was  always  out." 

She  was  possessed  of  wonderful  physi- 
cal endurance.  After  she  was  seventy- 
five  years  of  age,  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  her  to  attend  to  her  own  domestic 
affairs  at  home  on  the  lake  shore,  and 
then  go  afoot  to  visit  her  friends  on  the 
Ridge,  four  miles,  and  return  the  same 
way  at  evening.  Her  latter  years  were 
years  of  affliction,  having  been  blind  for 
nine  years,  and  she  was  a  widow  over 
thirty.  Her  mental  faculties  remained 
good  till  near  the  close  of  her  long  life. 


Dr.  Benjamin  L.  Hill  died  at  Marys- 
ville,  California,  May  13,  1871,  aged  57 
years.  He  was  born  December  18, 1818, 
in  Tioga  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
the  son  of  Noah  and  Suky  Hill,  who  were 
originally  from  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
He  came  to  this  country  in  1818,  and  has 
ever  since  considered  it  his  home.  He 
was  married  in  1841,  to  Joanna  Grier,  of 
Worthington,  in  this  State,  sister  of  the 
widow  of  the  late  Dr.  T.  V.  Morrow, 


President  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College 
of  Cincinnati.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  five 
children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
The  son  of  a  pioneer,  and  born  on  a  farm, 
he  first  labored  at  farm  work,  but  soon 
left  it  to  enter  other  callings,  and  was 
successfully  occupied  for  some  years  as  a 
teacher,  clerk  and  merchant.  He  first 
commenced  the  mercantile  business  at 
Birmingham,  in  Erie  County,  with  Ahira 
Cobb,  now  of  Cleveland,  as  a  partner,  and 
continued  in  it  for  some  years  with  suc- 
cess. After  this  he  studied  law  for  some 
time  ;  and  some  years  later  attended  lec- 
tures at,  and  graduated  from,  the  law 
school  in  Cincinnati,  but  never  practiced 
this  profession  much  if  any.  Later  in 
life  he  studied  -  medicine  and  practiced 
this  profession  for  some  years  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.  He  was  at  one  time 
located  at  Birmingham,  in  his  practice, 
but  practiced  more  in  Cincinnati,  where 
he  was  for  some  years  Professor  of  Anat- 
omy and  Surgery  in  the  Eclectic  Medical 
College.  Dr.  Hill,  at  a  later  date,  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Homoeopathic 
College  in  Cleveland.  He  at  one  time 
held  two  Professorships  in  it,  and  lectur- 
ed there  for  seven  or  eight  winters.  He 
also  filled  a  Professorship  for  a  short 
time  in  the  Homoeopathic  College  of  St. 
Louis,  giving  a  course  of  lectures  there 
in  1860.  He  has  been  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Eclectic  Surgery,  published  in 
Cincinnati  in  1850,  and  also  joint  author 
with  Professor  Hunt  of  a  work  on  Ho- 
moeopathic Surgery,  published  in  Cleve- 
land in  1855.  He  was  also  author  of  a 
small  work  much  used  by  Homoeopath- 
ists,  called  the  Healing  Art,  of  which 
eleven  editions  have  been  published.  At 
one  time  Dr.  Hill  was  the  leading  spirit 
in  the  Water  Cure  establishment  at  Ber- 
lin Hights,  and  afterwards  he  was  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  lumbering  business 
at  Saginaw,  Michigan  ;  and  whilst  there 
he  was  elected  to,  and  served  one  term  as 
Bepresentative  in,  the  Legislature  of  that 
State.  In  1863,  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Lincoln  Consul  at  Nicaragua, 
Central  America,  where  he  spent  one 
year,  and  where  his  health  was  much  im- 
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paired,  but  he  so  far  recovered  his  health 
after  his  return  as  to  serve  part  of  two 
terms  in  the  Ohio  Legislature,  to  which 
he  was  elected  as  Representative  from 
Erie  County.  He  served  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  first  term,  but  was  unable 
through  failing  health  to  serve  much  of 
the  last  term,  for  which  he  was  elected. 
Dr.  Hill  was  emphatically  a  worker,  be- 
ing almost  always  active  with  body  or 
mind.  He  possessed  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree that  Yankee  capacity  and  tact  of 
turning  every  opportunity  and  event  in 
life  to  profit  or  improvement. 


Clement  Beardsley,  Esq.,  died  at  Ver- 
million, Erie  County,  May  2,  1871,  after 
a  long  sickness,  during  which  he  did-  not 
appear  to  be  sensible  of  much  sufi'ering. 
He  was  in  his  64th  year.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  settlers  on  the  Firelands,  hav- 
ing come  into  Vermillion,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  his  whole  life,  with  his 
parents,  as  early  as  1811.  His  educa- 
tional advantages  were  very  limited,  not- 
withstanding which  he  was  an  energetic 
and  thorough  farmer  and  fruit-grower, 
and  exercised  much  political  influence, 
having  twice  been  elected  as  one  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Erie  County. 
He  was  married  in  182-,  to  Miss  Sarah 
Ackers,  who  bore  him  several  children, 
five  of  whom,  with  his  feeble  and  aged 
widow,  still  live.  He  began  the  world 
poor,  but  with  untiring  industry  raised 
his  family  respectably,  surrounding  him- 
self with  the  comforts  and  some  of  the 
elegancies  of  life.  He  was  a  kind  hus- 
band and  fiither  and  a  neighbor  of  many 
good  qualities,  a  firm  friend  of  the  down- 
trodden and  oppressed,  and  freely  con- 
tributed of  his  means  and  his  sons  to  the 
cause  of  his  country  in  her  time  of  trial. 
Mr.  Beardsley  was  for  sixty  years  a  resi- 
dent of  the  Firelands  ;  was  a  small  boy 
at  the  time  he  came  with  his  parents  to 
the  Firelands,  remembering  the  scenes 
and  sufferings  of  the  settlers  during  the 
war  of  1812.  His  father  was  absent  in 
New  York  at  the  time  of  the  disastrous 


and  distressing  retreat  of  the  residents 
after  the  surrender  of  Detroit  by  General 
Hull.  The  mother  hid  the  most  of  her 
scanty  household  utensils  in  the  sand  of 
the  beach  of  Lake  Erie,  and  with  her 
little  ones  ran  from  the  murderous  toma- 
hawk of  the  savages.  The  father  heard 
afar  off  the  harrowing  report  that  his 
wife  and  little  ones  had  fallen  prey  to 
savage  lust  and  vengeance,  and  hastened 
back  to  learn  the  worst  as  fast  as  tramp- 
ing on  foot  between  paroxysms  of  ague 
and  fever  would  permit,  to  find  them  all 
safe.     0,  joyous  disappointment ! 

Wolves  and  bears  were  very  plenty  in 
the  lonely  woods  three  miles  back  from 
the  Lake,  and  all  previous  settlements 
where  the  family  settled  about  1814  or 
1815,  hoping  to  avoid  the  miasma  of  the 
shore  region.  Here  he  wandered  and 
got  lost  near  night,  and  the  distressed 
father,  after  several  hours'  search  with 
torches,  in  the  literally  howling  wilder- 
ness, found  his  darling  boy  trying  to  find 
a  hollow  log  in  which  to  spend  the  night 
safe  from  the  wild  beasts.  It  was  Clem- 
ent who  found  the  old  bear  and  her  cubs  - 
— as  related  in  one  of  the  first  volumes  of 
the  Pioneer — instead  of  his  brother. — 
Pounded  c'orn  and  roasted  coon  made 
him  many  a  delicious  repast  in  those 
early  times. 


Mrs.  Margaret  Gribbs,  relict  of  the  late 
William  Gribbs,  died  in  Milan,  February 
10,  1871,  aged  76  years.  She  left  four 
sous  and  one  daughter.  A  short  time 
previous  to  her  death,  her  children  gath- 
ered around  the  dying  bed  and  listened 
to  her  last  words,  as  she  spoke  of  heaven 
and  its  happiness.  She  expressed  her- 
self ready  to  depart  and  be  at  rest. — 
"  For,"  said  she,  pointing  heavenward, 
"  I  have  children,  brothers  and  sisters  up 
there,  who  have  gone  before  me,  and  in 
a  few  hours  I  shall  join  them  in  that  hap- 
py place  where  partings  never  come." 

Mrs.  Gibbs'  maiden  name  was  Lewis ; 
she  was  born  in  Warren,  Montgomery 
County,  New  York,  June  16,  1794  j  was 
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married  to  Mr.  William  Gribbs  October 
20,  1815,  and  was  the  mother  of  thirteen 
children.  They  came  to  Milan,  in  1834. 
She  lived  with  her  husband,  fulfilling  all 
the  duties  of  a  faithful  and  Christian  wife 
and  mother,  over  fifty-five  years,  and  was 
a  faithful  member  of  the  Baptist  Church 
for  many  years.  She  was  one  of  the  old 
style  of  housewives  who  laid  her  hands 
to  the  spindle  and  clothed  her  family  for 
many  years  with  the  manufactures  of  her 
own  hands.  She  learned  in  her  youth  to 
play  on  a  musical  instrument  of  two 
strings,  one  a  few  feet  in  length  and  the 
other  lengthened  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
player ;  and  though  the  music  might  not 
be  very  popular  in  these  days,  the  results 
to  the  family  were  very  comforting  in 
"  ye  olden  time." 


Daniel  Hemenway  died  in  New  Lon- 
don, January  5,  1871,  aged  70  years  and 
11  months.  He  was  a  native  of  Conway, 
Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts ;  wAs 
born  in  1800,  married  in  1823,  to  Miss 
Miranda  Bradley,  remained  in  Massachu- 
setts until  the  spring  of  1835,  when  he 
came  to  Ohio,  and  stopped  at  Brown- 
helm,  Lorain  County,  where  he  had  two 
brothers  living  at  that  time.  He  spent 
the  summer  prospecting  for  a  place  to 
locate,  and  determined  finally  to  settle  in 
New  London,  and  removed  there  in  the 
fall  of  1835,  with  his  family,  consisting 
of  a  wife,  four  sons  and  a  daughter,  since 
which  time  one  son.  Collier,  has  been 
added  to  the  family.  He  located  on  a 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  situ- 
ated half  a  mile  east  of  what  is  now  the 
village  of  New  London,  which  farm  re- 
mains to  this  day  in  the  possession  of  the 
family. 

He  was  a  natural  mechanic,  and  follow- 
ed the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  doing  many 
jobs  of  work  in  that  line.  When  the 
Sandusky,  Mansfield  &  Newark  Eailroad 
was  built,  he  took  the  job  of  laying  the 
old  fashioned  wooden  rails  from  Monroe- 
ville  south  to  Plymouth. 

He  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace 
13 


about  1840,  which  office  he  filled  for  a 
number  of  years  with  credit  to  himself 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  townsmen. 
He  was  a  deacon  in  the  Baptist  Church, 
of  which  he  was  a  member  many  years. 


Horace  Ramsdell  died  at  Blooming- 
ville,  January  29,  1872,  aged  79  years. 
He  was  born  in  Greenwich,  Mass.,  Sept. 
4,  1792.  At  the  age  of  five  years,  Hor- 
ace, in  company  with  his  father's  family, 
moved  from  Massachusetts  to  the  State 
of  New  York.  Becoming  dissatisfied 
with  their  home  there,  they  emigrated  to 
Ohio,  in  the  year  1810,  and  settled  in 
what  is  now  Danbury  township,  Ottawa 
County.  While  residing  here,  our  sub- 
ject was  united  in  wedlock  to  Miss  Sarah 
Willet,  with  whom  he  lived  but  seven 
months,  the  Omnipotent  One  seeing  fit 
in  His  wise  Providence,  to  call  her  away. 
Thus  early  he  was  left  alone. 

At  the  time  of  Perry's  victory  on  Lake 
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and  his  brother  John  were 


out  on  the  lake  in  a  small  skiif,  which 
the  brothers  were  managing  to  suit  them- 
selves. They  witnessed  the  attack  and 
the  surrender.  They  saw  Perry  as  he 
left  the  "  Lawrence "  and  boarded  the 
"  Niagara."  As  soon  as  they  ascertained 
the  true  character  of  the  surrender,  they 
struck  out  for  Cleveland  to  herald  the 
good  tidings.  This  was  the  first  news 
the  people  of  Cleveland  received  of  the 
engagement  or  its  results.  Mr.  R.  has 
always  said  that  the  place  where  we  sup- 
posed our  American  soldiers  were  buried 
on  Put-in-  Bay,  was  the  exact  spot  where 
the  country's  enemies  were  interred,  and 
that  the  defenders  of  our  country,  who 
fell  in  this  struggle,  were  buried  about 
twenty  rods  south  of  this  place. 

In  the  year  1825,  he  was  again  mar- 
ried, this  time  to  Miss  Sarah  Bullard, 
who  survives  him  to  mourn  with  the  af- 
flicted children.  The  fruits  of  this  mar- 
riage were  twelve  children,  eight  girls 
and  four  boys,  seven  of  whom  are  now 
living,  namely,  John,  Sarah,  Salyma, 
Adelia,  James,  Horace  and  Lydia. 
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In  the  year  1828,  they  moved  from 
the  Peninsula  to  Bloomingville,  and  set- 
tled opposite  the  residence  of  S.  B.  Cald- 
well, now  of  Sandusky.  Mr.  Ramsdell 
has  been  a  resident  of  this  place  for  over 
forty-three  years.  There  are  many  in- 
teresting reminiscences  connected  with 
his  life,  but  space  will  forbid  of  our  re- 
citing more  than  one  or  two  of  them. — 
While  living  across  the  bay,  he  had  occa- 
sion to  come  over  to  Bloomingville  for 
some  purpose,  and  during  the  night  he 
was  absent  the  bay  froze  over.  Upon 
returning  to  Sandusky  where  his  canoe 
was  anchored,  he  discovered  the  situation. 
Bather  than  take  the  tedious  walk  home, 
and  a  dangerous  one,  too,  for  the  Indians 
were  numerous  then,  by  the  way  of  Fre- 
mont, he  decided  to  cross  on  the  ice  at 
the  peril  of  his  life.  Taking  off  his  boots, 
that  he  might  not  slip  and  break  through, 
he  started.  In  due  time  he  reached  the 
other  shore,  having  made  the  journey 
with  the  ice  so  thin  that  it  cracked  every 
step  he  took,  and  for  that  reason  he  could 
see  his  path  for  a  mile  behind  him.  The 
ice  could  not  have  been  more  than  two 
inches  in  thickness.  His  stockings  were 
worn  out  when  he  reached  the  Peninsula. 

Mr.  Ramsdell  has  slept  many  a  night 
in  Sandusky  when  he  was  obliged  to  lie 
under  his  canoe,  as  a  shelter  for  the  night. 
He  was  a  good  marksman,  and  delighted 
in  the  sport  of  hunting  or  trapping.  He 
was  an  upright  man  in  all  his  dealings 
with  his  fellow-men,  and  especially  was 
he  fond  of  pleasing  children ;  always 
ready  to  tell  them  a  story. 


Jairus  Kennan  died  in  Norwalk,  on 
Sunday,  June  IG,  1872,  aged  59  years. — 
Mr.  Kennan  was  one  of  the  oldest  mem- 
bers of  the  Bar  at  Norwalk,  and  will  be 
remembered  with  great  respect  by  all  who 
have  ever  done  business  in  Huron  Coun- 
ty Courts.  He  was  competent  for  every 
professional  responsibility  he  ever  assum- 
ed, and  all  business  committed  to  him 
was  faithfully  and  thoroughly  done. — 
His  habits  were  very  quiet,  and  matters 


entrusted  to  him  were  never  carried  into 
Court,  could  it  be  avoided.  In  former 
years  his  collection  business  was  very 
large,  and  he  generally  had  the  full  con- 
fidence of  creditors  and  debtors,  securing 
the  best  good  of  both. 

In  social  life,  Mr.  Kennan  was  univer- 
sally and  cordially  respected  and  wel- 
comed. In  the  Church  his  loss  is  irrep- 
arable. He  has  been  connected  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Norwalk  longer 
than  any  living  member,  and  no  man  in 
it  was  ever  more  useful.  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  choir  for  a  full  generation. 
He  had  been  connected  with  the  Sabbath 
School  longer  than  any  living  member, 
and  there,  also,  he  was  second  to  no  man 
in  fidelity  and  usefulness. 

The  Norwalk  Bar  met  and  adopted  the 
following  tributary  resolutions,  which,  by 
order  of  the  Courts,  were  entered  on  their 
records  : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the 
Norwalk  Bar  have  learned  with  profound 
sorrow  of  the  removal  by  death  of  our 
esteemed  associate,  Jairus  Kennan. 

Resolved,  That  the  decease  of  one  who 
has  been  honorably  connected  with  their 
Bar,  in  the  full  and  continued  practice  of 
his  profession,  for  a  period  of  about 
thirty-seven  years,  being  longer  than  any 
of  its  living  members,  is  an  event  of  pe- 
culiar interest  in  its  history,  and  calls  for 
the  united  tribute  of  our  personal  regard 
to  his  memory. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  decease  of  Mr. 
Kennan,  we  have  lost  an  associate  who, 
as  a  lawyer,  was  learned  in  his  profession, 
in  his  business  industrious,  to  his  clients 
devoted,  and  in  his  practice  ever  reliable 
and  upright. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  relations  of  hus- 
band, fiither  and  friend,  and  in  his  inter- 
course with  his  associates  of  this  Bar,  his 
kindness  and  generosity  of  heart  were 
constantly  manifest,  and  in  his  conduct 
as  a  citizen,  he  was  always  patriotic,  lib- 
eral and  active  in  every  ^movement  for  the 
public  good. 

Resolved,  That  in  witness  of  our  cor- 
dial sympathy  with  the  bereaved  family 
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and  friends  of  the  deceased,  we  will  to- 
gether attend  his  funeral ;  and  we  re- 
spectfully request  the  Courts  of  this 
County  to  inscribe  this  testimonial  on 
their  records. 


David  Wals worth,  late  of  Peru  town- 
ship, Huron  County,  died  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  aged  61  years. 


Mrs.  Clarissa  A.  Morse  died  at  the 
residence  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  S.  B. 
Webster,  in  Painesville,  October  4,  1873. 
She  was  born  at  "W eathersfield,  Conn.,  on 
the  24th  of  October,  1789.  She  came 
with  her  husband,  Zebediah  Morse,  and 
one  child,  to  Huron  County,  in  1818,  and 
was  among  the  first  settlers  of  the  Fire- 
lands.  At  that  time  there  were  a  few 
residences  in  Cleveland  and  one  frame 
house  in  Norwalk,  but  while  having  to 
undergo  the  privations  and  hardships 
that  followed  the  hardy  pioneers,  she  al- 
ways found  time  and  opportunity  for  the 
exertion  of  those  noble  traits  of  character 
that  followed  and  were  inseparable  from 
the  early  settlers.  At  their  hnmble  home 
in  the  wilderness,  between  Norwalk  and 
Monroeville,  many  a  weary  and  benighted 
traveler  has  shared  free  hospitalities. — 
During  her  long  life  she  was  an  earnest 
and  consistent  member  of  the  Christian 
Church. 


William  Bowen  died  in  Norwalk,  Jan- 
uary 19,  1871,  aged  76  years. 


Cyrus  Lyman  died  in  Norwalk,  May 
23,  1871,  aged  75  years. 


Salmon   Green   and  his  wife   died  in 
Fitchville ;  she  on  November  13th,  1873, 


in  her  78th  year,  and  he  a  few  days  after 
in  his  75th  year,  and  both  were  buried 
the  same  day.  He  made  a  profession  of 
religion  at  the  same  meeting  when  his 
wife  did,  and  afterwards  held  the  office  of 
Deacon  in  the  Church  for  thirty  years. — 
For  over  fifty-five  years  they  held  their 
Christian  professions  to  their  death. — 
They  resided  in  Fitchville  since  the  fall 
of  1826,  and  none  were  more  esteemed 
there  than  Deacon  Green  and  his  pious 
wife. 


Ebenezer  Jones  died  in  Peru,  June  18, 

1872,  aged  75  years. 


Warren  Reynolds  died  in  Fitchville,  in 
November,  1873,  aged  74  years.  He 
was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  came  to 
Fitchville  in  1835. 


Susan  Wyatt  died  at  Norwalk,  Decem- 
ber 23,  1873,  aged  50  years.  She  was 
one  of  the  oldest  residents  of  that  city, 
and  was  born  there. 


Edward  J.  Bunco  died  at  Wakeman, 
Huron  County,  May  8,  1873,  aged  52 
years.  He  was  an  old  resident  and  well 
known  merchant  of  that  place,  having 
come  there  forty-six  years  ago,  he  then 
being  only  six  years  old.  He  was  al- 
ways looked  up  to  as  a  public  spirited 
man,  having  held  the  office  of  Justice  of 
the  Peace  for  sixteen  years,  and  given 
universal  satisfaction.  He  was  postmast- 
er for  several  years,  and  sold  goods  in 
Wakeman  for  over  twenty  years.  His 
last  sickness  was  very  short,  although 
his  health  for  several  years  had  been 
poor,  he  being  afflicted  with  asthma  until 
a  few  weeks  before,  when  it  left  him, 
pneumonia  setting  in  which  terminated  in 
his   death.       He    left   a   wife   and    five 
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daughters  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  kind 
husband  and  loving  father,  who  have  the 
sympathies  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 

We  publish  in  this  number  of  the  Pi- 
oneer some  incidents  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  Wakeman,  written  by  Mr.  Bunce 
a  short  time  before  his  death. 


Abel  F.  Eaton  died  at  Fitchville,  Ohio, 
March  2,  1873,  aged  84  years.  He  was 
a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  but  came 
into  this  country  in  1818,  and  purchased 
the  farm  now  owned  by  Henry  Gr.  Wash- 
burn, in  Greenwich  township,  and  moved 
his  family  on  to  it  in  the  summer  of  1820  ; 
in  1828,  he  moved  into  Fitchville,  and 
was  a  resident  there  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  funeral  services  were  held 
in  the  Baptist  Church,  of  which  he  had 
been  a  member  over  thirty  years. 


Barnard  Johnson  died  in  Fitchville, 
March  10,  1873,  aged  52  years. 


Sophia  Francis  Sturges,  wife  of  Daniel 
Sturges,  died  at  Norwalk,  Ohio,  Novem- 
ber 14,  1873,  in  the  56th  year  of  her  age, 
after  a  lingering  illness  of  thirteen  years. 
Ihiring  this  long  period  of  bodily  suffer- 
ing, she  often  experienced  intense  pain, 
but  she  endured  all  with  the  patience  and 
resignation  of  a  true  Christian.  Her 
father,  Nathan  Parks,  was  among  the 
earlier  settlers  of  Milan,  Erie  County, 
and  she  was  born  there  in  the  hut  of  an 
Indian  chief,  which  then  stood  on  the 
present  site  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  erected  the  first  frame  house  in  Milan. 
She  was  a  lady  of  intelligence,  very  be- 
nevolent, and  greatly  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  her  for  her  social  and  domestic 
virtues. 


Norwalk,  March  9,  1873,  aged  75  years. 
Born  in  Elkton,  Cecil  C6unty,  Maryland, 
in  the  year  1797,  the  deceased,  with  his 
father's  family,  at  the  age  of  six  years, 
removed  to  Ohio,  then  an  almost  unbrok- 
en wilderness,  and  settled  in  Canton, 
Stark  County,  where  he  grew  to  man- 
hood. In  1821,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Louisa  Cake,  of  Canton,  a  pious  and  ex- 
emplary lady,  who  preceded  him  to  the 
eternal  world  about  six  years  ago.  In 
1822,  he  removed  to  Mansfield,  remain- 
ing two  years,  when  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Sandusky  City  for  seven  years, 
coming  to  Norwalk  in  1831,  where  he  has 
since  resided.  For  many  years  he  held 
the  office  of  magistrate  in  Norwalk,  mak- 
ing one  of  the  most  eflicient  Justices 
that  ever  filled  that  position  there,  and 
indeed  in  all  places  of  public  trust  in 
which  he  was  placed,  he  did  his  duty 
honestly  and  faithfully  and  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  our  citizens.  A  man  of 
sterling  integrity,  no  consideration  of 
policy  could  swerve  him  a  hair's  breadth 
from  what  he  considered  right  in  public 
or  private  acts.  In  1821,  he  experienced 
religion  and  joined  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  for  fifty-two  years  was  a  faithful  and 
consistent  christian,  for  more  than  forty 
years  holding  an  official  position  in  the 
society  there. 


Samuel  Pennewell  died  at  the  residence 
of  his  son  Judge  C.  E.  Pennewell,  in 


Alexander  Porter  died  at  New  Lon- 
don, November  21,  1873,  aged  61  years. 
He  was  a  lawyer  of  ability,  was  twice 
elected  Mayor  of  New  .London  village, 
and  three  times  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
that  township,  and  was  Postmaster  in 
1870  and  1871,  besides  filling  other  local 
offices  in  the  neighborhood  and  Church 
there.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Ashland  County,  in  1852,  and  was  elect- 
ed Prosecuting  Attorney  of  that  County. 
He  removed  to  New  London  in  1858, 
and  continued  his  law  practice  in  Huron, 
Ashland  and  other  Counties.  He  was 
very  greatly  esteemed  for  his  upright 
character  and  kindness  of  heart.  His 
daughter  and  only  surviving  child  is  a 
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graduate  of  Delaware  Female  College. — 
He  was  a  zealous  friend  of  education  and 
every  good  cause. 


Lester  Clark  died  in  Norwalk,  Janua- 
ry 31,  1874,  aged  77  years.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clark  were  among  the  early  pio- 
neers of  Huron  County,  having  removed 
hither  from  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  in 
1816,  locating  in  Bronson  township, 
where  they  resided  until  1830,  when  they 
came  to  Norwalk. 


Joseph  M.  Farr  died  in  Norwalk,  May 
31,  1873,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  born  in  Manlius,  Onondasca  County, 
New  York,  October  15,  1810.  While 
yet  a  child  he  removed  with  his  father  to 
Norwich,  in  the  same  State,  where  he 
learned  the  trade  of  printing.  After 
learning  his  trade  he  worked  a  few 
months  in  New  York  City  as  compositor 
on  the  old  Courier  and  Enquirer.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen  he  became  editor  of  a 
paper  at  Greene,  Chenango  County,  but 
left  shortly  after  to  take  charge  of  the 
Journal,  published  at  Lowville,  Lewis 
County.  The  spring  of  1835  found  him 
at  New  York  again,  without  any  definite 
plans,  and  it  was  just  at  this  time  that  he 
met  the  late  Samuel  L.  Hatch,  an  old 
friend  and  fellow-compositor.  The  latter 
had  been  invited  by  a  number  of  citizens 
of  Norwalk  to  come  to  that  place  and 
start  a  Democratic  paper,  and  the  two 
decided  to  go  into  partnership  and  start 
the  paper  at  once.  Procuring  an  outfit, 
they  came  to  Norwalk  in  July,  and  on 
the  20th  of  August,  1835,  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Experiment  was  issued  by 
Hatch  &  Farr.  After  a  few  years,  Mr. 
Farr  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  paper, 
finally  disposing  of  it  in  the  spring  of 
1854  to  Redfield  &  Rule.  Mr.  Farr  was 
interested  in  the  G-as  Works  at  Norwalk, 
from  their  first  inception,  and  for  the  last 
twelve  years  of  his  life  was  the  Secretary 
ajad  Superintendent  of  the  Company.     In 


politics  he  was  always  a  Democrat,  and 
by  that  party  was  elected  delegate  from 
Huron  and  Erie  Counties  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1850-51.  In  the 
labors  of  that  Convention  he  took  an  act- 
ive part  and  performed  his  duties  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  constituents.  All 
through  the  war  he  was  an  outspoken 
War  Democrat,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  one  of  the  Military  Committee 
of  this  County.  After  the  war  he  took 
no  active  interest  in  politics. 

He  died  of  quick  consumption.  The 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  adjourned  on  the 
afternoon  of  his  funeral,  as  a  token  of 
respect  to  his  memory.  He  made  a  pro- 
fession of  religion  before  his  death. 


Esther  Clark,  wife  of  Lester  Clark, 
died  in  Norwalk,  April  14, 1873,  aged  74 
years. 


John  Fox  died  in  Norwalk,  January 
22,  1874,  aged  82  years. 


A.  C.  Colgrove,  of  Plymouth,  Huron 
County,  died  September  19,  1874,  aged 
72  years,  in  consequence  of  injuries  re- 
ceived by  a  railroad  collision  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad.  He  was 
an  old  citizen  of  the  County,  and  well 
known  among  the  farmers,  having  been 
engaged  for  many  years  in  the  cattle 
trade.  His  remains  were  taken  to  Schuy- 
ler County,  New  York,  his  native  Coun- 
ty, for  interment. 


Edwin    Woodrufi"    died    in    Norwalk, 
January  31,  1874,  aged  75  years. 


Philander  Austin,  formerly  of  Fitch- 
ville,  Huron  County,  and  one  of  the  ear- 
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ly  Pioneers  of  the  Firelands,  died  at 
Strawberry  Point,  Clayton  County,  Iowa, 
January  25,  1874,  in  his  73d  year.  He 
was  a  zealous  Christian,  whose  life  was  a 


record  of  good  works. 


Ann  Smith  died  at  the  residence  of  her 
son-in-law,  T.  R.  Strong,  Esq.,  in  Nor- 
walk,  Ohio,  March  14,  1874,  in  the  76th 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  one  of  the  old- 
est settlers  there,  and  has  left  behind  a 
memory  endeared  to  many  by  her  deeds 
of  kindness.  She  was  married  in  Alba- 
ny, N.  Y.,  in  1814,  and  removed  to  Nor- 
walk  in  1835,  where  she  lived  39  years. 


Isaac  Frayer  died  in  Hartland,  Huron 
County,  Ohio,  where  he  had  resided  over 
forty  years,  March  18,  1874,  aged  82 
years,  5  months.  He  was  born  in  Grreene 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  removed  to  the  Fire- 
lands  in  1830. 


Lucy  Kingsbury,  wife  of  J.  Kingsbury, 
died  in  Peru,  Huron  County,  March  25, 
1874,  in  her  55th  year.  She  removed 
with  her  parents,  Abijah  and  Polly  Peck, 
to  the  Firelands  in  1833,  where  she  lived 
over  forty-one  years  the  life  of  a  sincere 
Christian  and  an  exemplary  wife  and 
mother. 


Xenophon  Phillips,  M.  D.,  died  at 
Berlin  Heights,  June  16,  1874,  in  calm 
and  peaceful  resignation,  after  a  protract- 
ed illness  of  years'  duration,  aged  60 
years,  10  months  and  15  days.  The  de- 
ceased was  a  son  of  Elder  Joshua  Phil- 
lips, was  born  in  Lima,  Livingston  Co., 
N.  Y.,  August  1,  1813,  and  came  to  the 
Firelands  with  his  parents  in  the  fall  of 
1817,  and  was  a  younger  brother  of  the 
honored  and  esteemed  President  of  this 
Society. 


His  early  days  were  spent  amid  the 
hardships  and  privations  of  pioneer  life. 
He,  however,  acquired  a  good  English 
education  ;  taught  school  some,  graduated 
M.  D.  at  Worthington  Medical  College  ; 
studied  medicine  and  practiced,  at  the 
Heights,  his  profession  successfully  fif- 
teen years.  Finding  the  strain  of  re- 
sponsibility too  much  for  his  very  sensi- 
tive and  nervous  temperament,  it  giving 
him  no  rest,  he  retired  from  his  practice 
and  became  a  most  laborious  and  enthusi- 
astic student  of  science.  His  keen,  in- 
quiring intellect  reveled  in  communion 
with  the  ancient  and  modern  philoso- 
phers. The  German  metaphysicians,  the 
theological  disquisitions  of  an  Edward^^, 
a  Calvin  or  Spurgeon,  the  Beechers,  in 
short,  whatever  could  be  had  was  eagerly 
devoured,  doubtless  to  the  detriment  of 
his  worldly  affairs ;  and  his  close  appli- 
cation to  reading  no  doubt  contributed  to 
the  many  years  of  failing  health  which 
closed  his  life.  When  his  daughters  re- 
monstrated with  him  for  thus  injuring 
his  health,  he  would  reply,  "  Why,  dear 
children,  it  is  my  life ;  I  could  n't  live 
without  it.  The  inner  satisfaction  I  ex- 
perience from  it  overbalances  all  other 
considerations." 

His  was  an  intense  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge which  refused  to  be  satisfied.  The 
fountains  from  which  he  drew  were  so 
deep  and  varied,  that  there  was  little  time 
left  for  applying  his  acquisitions  to  prac- 
tical uses.  He  was  much  the  most  learn- 
ed citizen  of  our  place — a  walking  Ency- 
clopaedia— of  a  most  astute  and  discrimi- 
nating mind,  and  yet  scarcely  finding 
time  to  strike  balances  and  decide  among 
so  many  conflicting  arguments,  which 
were  the  better. 

His  nervous  and  sensitive  nature  could 
not  endure  the  strain  of  medical  practice. 
An  accident  which  resulted  in  rendering 
his  beloved  wife  a  cripple  for  life,  so  dis- 
turbed his  nerves  that  he  could  scarce 
drive  a  horse  afterwards.  The  little 
misunderstandings  which  most  people 
scarcely  notice,  gave  him  intense  pain 
and  anxiety.  He  never  sought  public 
position  nor  political  advancement,  tho' 
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always  keenly  alive  to  the  public  welfare 
and  the  questions  arising  therefrom. — 
His  habit  of  investigating  all  questions 
from  the  standpoint  of  right  and  justice, 
utterly  incapacitated  him  from  the  power 
of  divorcing  his  religion  from  his  politics, 
and  possibly  prevented  him  from  endors- 
ing the  vicarious  portion  of  the  orthodox 
creed.  His  was  the  Crocketian  maxim, 
"  Be  sure  you  are  right  and  then  go 
ahead."  He  took  a  great  interest  in  our 
Society,  and  the  Firelands  Pioneer  has 
been  much  enriched  by  the  contributions 
of  his  pen.  He  was  a  most  conscientious 
observer  of  truth  in  all  his  statements, 
and  was  ever  solicitous  to  make  correc- 
tions whenever  he  found  he  had  commit- 
ted an  error  of  any  kind.  He  was  a  true 
gentleman,  ever  anxious  to  make  people 
happy  and  exhibiting  those  amiable  traits 
which  the  world  over  constitute  true  gen- 
tility, and  which  we  are  prone  to  ascribe 
to  Christian  charity  and  civilization. 

He  married  in  1838,  Betsy,  daughter 
of  the  late  Hon.  Almon  Buggies,  original 
surveyor  of  the  Firelands,  and  has  three 
daughters,  Emily,  a  successful  music 
teacher ;  Mary,  wife  of  Melvin  Stone,  of 
Vermillion  ;  and  Cora — an  affectionate 
triad  of  sisters,  two  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter having  died  years  ago.  His  wife, 
whom  he  nursed  so  tenderly  for  many 
years,  and  is  almost  helpless,  survives  to 
mourn  his  absence  yet  a  little  longer ; — 
sustained  by-  the  aftectionate  care  of  her 
daughters  and  the  love  and  sympathy  of 
a  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends. 

Dr.  Phillips  was  an  affectionate  hus- 
band and  parent ;  a  kind  and  obliging 
neighbor ;  a  good  citizen.  He  was  rev- 
erential and  decorous  in  his  allusions  to 
the  Deity,  and  possessed  much  of  what 
— when  speaking  of  other  good  men,  but 
not  strictly  orthodox — he  denominated 
wiconscioiis  religion.  He  believed  in  God 
and  that  he  could  trust  in  Him  ;  that  He 
must  be  good  and  just  to  all  His  chil- 
dren ;  and  he  believed  also  in  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus,  though  not  a  member  of 
any  church. 

As  he  came  near  the  end,  and  saw  the 
grim   messenger  slowly  but   surely  ap- 


proaching, he  was  more  and  more  solicit- 
ous for  the  future  comfort  of  his  family, 
and  devoted  more  of  his  time  to  financial 
affairs,  with  good  success. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  at  his 
mansion  on  the  Heights,  and  were  con- 
ducted by  Bev.  T.  B.  Forbush,  Unitarian, 
of  Cleveland,  and  participated  in  by  a 
large  assemblage ,  of  his  relatives,  friends 
and  sympathizers  with  the  bereaved  fam- 
ily. The  day  was  serenely  beautiful,  the 
scenery  delightful,  and  many  rejoiced 
that  day  in .  the  assurance  the  eloquent 
preacher  gave  that  our  brother  and  friend 
had  made  the  passage  safely  to  a  far  hap- 
pier and  more  delightful  clime  and  scene- 
ry, where  sickness  and  sighing  can  never 
enter;  '-where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 


Mrs.  Shadrach  Conklin  died  in  Fitch- 
ville,  April  1,  1874,  aged  77  years.  She 
had  been  a  resident  of  that  township  for 
thirty  years. 


Mrs.  Abijah  Boberts  died  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  son-in-law,  Mr.  D.  M.  Pratt, 
in  Fitchville,  April  30,  1874,  aged  85 
years.  She  had  lived  in  that  township 
about  forty  years,  and  was  a  professor  of 
the  Christian  religion  over  sixty  years. 


John  Fairchild  Dewey  died  at  Nor- 
walk,  April  30,  1874,  aged  57  years. — 
He  was  born  in  Great  Barrington,  Berk- 
shire County,  Massachusetts,  April  28, 
1817.  From  his  earliest  manhood  he 
took  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  poli- 
tics, and  was  accustomed  to  contribute  to 
the  columns  of  the  local  paper,  especially 
during  exciting  campaigns.  In  politics 
he  was  a  Whig,  and  in  1844  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  delegate  to  the  national  con- 
vention of  his  party  at  Philadelphia, 
where  Henry  Clay  was  nominated  for  the 
Presidency.     In  the  spring  of  1845,  he 
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caine  west,  and,  having  relatives  in  North- 
ern Ohio,  he  finally  decided  to  settle  in 
Norwalk.  In  June  of  the  same  year,  in 
connection  with  his  cousin,  John  F. 
Wooster,  now  of  Elyria,  he  opened  a 
drug  store,  and  in  that  business  he  re- 
mained until  within  the  last  four  or  five 
years.  On  the  22d  of  September  follow- 
ing, he  was  married  at  Wellington  to  Ann 
Eliza  Wolcott,  who  survives  him.  He 
served  one  term  as  Treasurer  of  Huron 
County,  in  1859-60.  When  the  present 
internal  revenue  system  was  inaugurated 
he  was  appointed  the  first  Collector  in 
this  District  by  President  Lincoln,  hold- 
ing the  office  from  March  4,  1863,  until 
he  was  removed  by  President  Johnson  in 
the  faU  of  1866. 

Some  two  years  or  more  before  his 
death,  Mr.  Dewey  became  converted  to 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  with 
most  of  his  family,  was  confirmed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Episcopal  Church  by  Bishop 
Bedell.  Although  he  was  a  great  suffer- 
er, with  a  Cancer,  he  bore  his  sufi"erings, 
which  would  have  long  before  brought 
down  a  man  of  less  energy  and  force  of 
will,  with  rare  fortitude  and  patience. — 
The  deceased  was  a  man  of  great  energy 
and  activity. 

His  funeral  was  attended  by  the  Odd 
Fellows,  of  which  order  he  had  been  a 
member  many  years,  and  a  large  con- 
course of  citizens. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Morrell,  pastor  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Norwalk,  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  Reflector,  says  : 

Of  his  former  history  it  is  not  necessa- 
ry for  me  to  speak.  But  of  that  later 
history  of  suifering  and  trial  I  was  per- 
mitted to  know  something  through  the 
warm  personal  friendship  that  existed 
between  us  and  the  confidence  which  he 
kindly  reposed  in  me.  I  never  knew 
any  one  more  sincere  in  his  religious 
convictions  and  who  yielded  himself  more 
entirely  to  the  will  of  his  Heavenly 
Father. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  solemn 
services  I  ever  witnessed  was  on  the  Sun- 
day when  he  stood  with  his  whole  family 
around  the  chancel  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 


and  with  them  dedicated  himself  to  God 
in  public  baptism.  During  the  winter  of 
the  great  religious  interest  in  Norwalk, 
he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  work,  so 
much  so  that  he  could  scarcely  talk  of 
anything  else,  and  often  spoke  of  the  de- 
light it  afforded  him  to  witness  such  har- 
monious and  Christian  union  among  the 
different  churches.  He  also  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  recent  temperance  move- 
ment, and  was  one  of  the  first  to  suggest 
in  reference  to  the  spring  elections  that 
all  good  men,  irrespective  of  party,  should 
unite  upon  a  temperance  ticket. 

He  was  a  true  Christian,  for  he  loved 
all  Christian  people.  He  loved  the  house 
of  God  and  the  place  of  prayer.  He  at- 
tended the  public  services  and  the  social 
prayer -meeting  as  long  as  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  do  so,  and  his  effort  and  self- 
denial  in.  this  respect  were  an  example  to 
many  who  do  not  seem  to  appreciate 
these  advantages. 

And  when  no  longer  able  to  attend,  he 
enjoyed  having  religious  services  at  his 
house  whenever  he  could.  Never  can  I 
forget  the  solemn  and  impressive  services 
held  by  his  request  at  his  house  on  the 
afternoon  of  Sunday,  April  19,  when 
some  twenty  or  more  of  his  Christian 
friends  of  the  different  churches,  upon 
his  invitation,  united  with  him  in  the  sol- 
emn services  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

His  is  another  testimony  to  the  reality 
of  the  Christian  religion  to.  sustain  the 
heart  in  the  darkest  hour.  It  was  this 
alone  that  sustained  him  through  all  that 
long  and  bitter  trial — a  simple  faith  in 
Christ  as  his  personal  Saviour.  He  en- 
tirely renounced  all  dependence  upon  his 
own  righteousness,  and  trusted  only  in  the 
merit  of  Christ.  On  one  of  the  last  oc- 
casions in  which  I  enjoyed  an  interview 
with  him,  he  wrote  the  following  upon  a 
piece  of  paper,  which  I  have  carefully 
preserved : 

"  May  I  ask  an  interest  in  your  pray- 
"  ers,  that  I  may  be  kept  faithful  unto 
"  the  end,  which  I  feel  cannot  be  far  in 
"  the  future  ?  My  constant  prayer  to  my 
"  Heavenly  Father  is,  that  I  may  be  pa- 
"  tient  under  the  great  affliction  which  is 
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"  upon  me.  At  times  I  feel  weak  and 
"  doubtful  of  my  acceptance  with  God, 
•'  and  at  others  I  feel  strong  in  my  faith 
"  in  the  blessed  Saviour,  and  that  my 
"  feet  are  firmly  placed  on  the  Rock  of 
"  Ages." 

Our  loss  is  his  eternal  gain.  Mcvy  the 
"  God  of  all  comfort "  sustain  those  to 
whom  this  sorrow  comes  the  nearest. 


Ambrose  Smith  died  in  Olena,  Huron 
County,  May  18,  1874,  aged  87  years. — 
He  was  formerly  a  practicing  physician, 
and  resided  about  forty  years  in  the  Fire- 
lands. 


Burr  Keeler  died  in  North  Fairtield, 
Huron  County,  June  19,  1874,  in  his 
69th  year.  He  was  for  forty-eight  years 
a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
and  his  daily  life  bore  witness  of  the  gen- 
uineness of  his  piety. 


Joseph  Travis  died  in  Norwalk,  June 
3,  1874,  in  his  79th  year. 


Charles  Russell  died  at  Sandusky  City, 
June  3,  1874,  aged  66  years.  The  San- 
dusky Register  gives  the  following  edito- 
rial obituary : 

After  a  busy  life,  nearly  approximat- 
ing the  allotted  three  score  years  and  ten, 
he  died  honored  and  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him,  genial  and  liberal  to  a  fault,  a 
perfect  gentleman  and  a  true  friend,  pos- 
sessing all  the  requirements  which  led  to 
business  success. 

Mr.  Russell  leaves  a  widow  and  two 
daughters,  Mary  L.  and  Bethiah  E.  Rus- 
sell. The  former  was  married  on  the  19th 
of  March,  1857,  to  Mr.  Charles  H.  Bots- 
ford,  of  Florence,  the  latter  on  the  4th  of 
November,  of  the  same  year,  to  Mr.  Fran- 
cis B.  Case,  of  Norwalk.  Both  marria- 
14 


ges  took  place  in  Florence  township,  Erie 
County,  Ohio. 

Charles  Russell  was  born  on  the  14th 
of  May,  1808,  at  Charleston,  Middlesex 
County,  Massachusetts,  near  the  place 
where  now  stands  the  Bunker  Hill  mon- 
ument. Soon  after  the  death  of  his  fath- 
er, Mrs,  Russell  removed  to  Lexington 
County,  New  York,  accompanied  by  her 
two  sons,  Alcott  and  the  subject  of  this 
notice.  Their  stay,  however,  was  only 
temporary,  for  on  the  22d  of  February, 
1817,  they  arrived  in  New  London,  Hu- 
ron County,  Ohio,  where  Mrs.  Russell 
lived  until  her  death.  Mr.  Russell  learn- 
ed the  furrier  and  currier  trade,  and  soon 
went  to  Birmingham,  Erie  County,  Ohio, 
and  worked  at  his  trade.  He  married 
Miss  Arvilla  Higgins,  October  3d,  1830, 
and  in  1839,  purchased  the  hotel  then 
located  on  the  east  side  of  the  Vermillion 
river,  the  business  of  which  he  conducted 
until  1842,  when  he  sold  out  and  bought 
the  hotel  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. — 
Both  of  these  buildings  have  since  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  He  continued  to  con- 
duct the  business  of  the  hotel  until  1858, 
when  he  and  his  family  removed  to  Defi- 
ance, Ohio,  at  which  place  he  opened  the 
Russell  House,  which  is  still  known  by 
that  name.  In  1863,  he  went  to  Cleve- 
land and  took  the  Forest  City  Hotel, 
which,  during  his  manuagement,  was  fa- 
vorably known  as  the  Russell  House,  It 
was  there  that  he  formed  a  large  acquaint- 
ance with  the  traveling  public,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  old  Forest  City  suifered 
nothing  under  his  management.  In  1869 
Mr.  Russell,  his  wife  and  their  surviving 
son  (since  deceased)  removed  to  Tennes- 
see, intending  to  retire  from  active  busi- 
ness, but  the  industrious  habits  formed  in 
early  boyhood  clung  to  him  in  his  ad- 
vancing years,  and  with  the  memories  of 
the  past,  the  friends  of  his  youth,  and  the 
attraction  which  hovered  over  the  place 
where  he  had  lived  so  long,  he  returned, 
and  on  the  18th  of  September,  1871,  he 
leased  the  Lake  House  in  this  city.  Mr. 
Russell  was  a  representative  hotel  man, 
unostentatious,  obligiup;  and  civil,  he  in^ 
variably  retained  his  patronage,  and  at 
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the  time  of  his  death  the  Lake  House 
was  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than 
ever  before  during  its  history. 

His  remains  were  consigned  to  the 
family  vault  at  Birmingham,  to  the  beati- 
tifying  of  which  and  its  monument  he 
gave  the  last  labor  of  his  life. 


Lemuel  B.  Pierce  died  at  his  residence 
in  Wakeman,  Huron  County,  August  17, 
1874,  aged  66  years,  11  months.  Mr. 
Pierce  was  born  at  Southbury,  Connecti- 
cut, Sept.  17,  1807,  and  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Capt.  Amial  Pierce,  who  was  one 
of  the  seven  who  first  purchased  land  for 
settlement  in  the  tov\^nship  ;  and  was  the 
second  family  to  arrive  therein,  on  the 
11th  day  of  June,  1817 — Augustin  Can- 
field  and  family  having  arrived  a  few  days 
earlier. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  there- 
fore introduced  to  the  hardships  and  pri- 
vations incident  to  a  new  settlement  in 
the  dense  beech  woods  of  Wakeman,  at 
the  tender  age  of  ten  years;  and  that 
signified  hard  work,  rough  if  not  hard 
fare,  want  of  educational  and  social  priv- 
ileges, so  necessary  to  youth  of  that  age. 
The  settlement,  however,  was  made  up  of 
stirring,  energetic  and  thrifty  New  Eng- 
land stock,  and  soon  developed  the  pri- 
mary elements  of  literary  and  religious 
culture,  and  Lemuel  grew  up  an  indus- 
trious, moral  and  useful  citizen.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Eunice  Burr,  youngest 
daughter  of  John  Burr,  of  Florence, 
Sept.  14,  1831,  who  was  in  every  respect 
a  most  estimable  woman.  She  bore  him 
five  children,  Amelia  and  Elbert,  deceas- 
ed, and  William,  Julia  and  Frankie,  who 
are  married  and  worthy  members  of  so- 
ciety. His  wife  died  November  3, 1866, 
and  his  second  marriage  to  Miss  Mariette 
Hyde,  of  Wakeman,  took  place  Nov.  27, 
1867,  both  being  productive  of  much 
happiness.  He  was  an  enterprising  and 
successful  farmer  and  stock  raiser,  made 
large  improvements  and  acquired  an  in- 
dependence. His  family  was  brought  up 
to  industrious  and  frugal  habits  and  con- 
tinues therein. 


Mr.  Pierce  was  a  kind  and  obliging 
neighbor,  maintained  a  liberal  and  gener- 
ous hospitality,  and  was  a  most  devoted 
and  afiectionate  husband  and  parent,  an 
honest  and  patriotic  citizen,  not  without 
faults — had  he  been  he  would  have  been 
more  than  human — but  in  the  main  he 
was  all  we  have  above  stated,  and  a  gen- 
erous and  sympathizing  community  will 
long  cherish  his  memory. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  in  the 
Congregational'  Church  and  were  very 
ably  and  impressively  conducted  by  his 
beloved  pastor,  Bev.  Mr.  Payne.  The 
attendance  was  large  of  relatives  and 
friends  and  a  sympathizing  public,  and 
many  old  Pioneers  who  had  witnessed 
his  early,  earnest  and  successful  strug- 
gles with  nature  in  a  new  country,  and 
had  shared  its  toils,  privations  and  victo- 
ries together  with  him. 


Mrs.  Mary  F.  C.  Worcester,  wife  of 
Hon.  Samuel  T.  Worcester,  died  at  Nash- 
ua, New  Hampshire,  April  29,  1874, 
aged  72  years.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Mary  F.  C.  Wales.  She  was  born  in 
Stoughton,  Massachusetts,  and  for  many 
years  was  a  teacher  in  the  Female  Semi- 
nary at  Newton,  and  afterward  at  Charles- 
town,  Massachusetts,  which  latter  place 
she  left  upon  her  marriage  in  1835. — 
From  1835  to  1867  she  resided  in  Nor- 
walk,  Ohio. 

The  Nashua  Telegraph  says  :  In  1867, 
Mr.  Worcester  decided  to  return  and 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  near  the 
scenes  of  his  childhood,  and  since  that 
time  they  have  lived  in  Nashua.  During 
the  war  she  performed  heroic  labor  in  the 
Sanitary  Commission  in  Ohio,  her  old 
home,  where  she  was  foremost  in  all  good 
works.  On  her  last  year's  visit  to  the 
West,  she  was  recognized  as  a  leader  by 
her  old  associates,  and  in  this  community 
she  was  well  known  from  her  connection 
with  the  Ladies'  Union  Lecture  Club,  an 
association  that  owes  its  remarkable  suc- 
cess to  her  unwearied  labor  and  rare  ex- 
ecutive abilitv.     She  had   an    extensive 
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and  pleasant  acquaintance  with  lecturers 
and  literary  people,  and  her  house  was 
ever  open  for  their  reception  and  enter- 
tainment: An  indefatigable  worker  in 
every  cause  she  espoused,  capable  in  bus- 
iness transactions,  connected  with  all 
charity  enterprises,  a  kind  and  consider- 
ate neighbor,  she  has  filled  the  measure 
of  her  allotted  pilgrimage  to  the  world's 
benefit,  and  passes  away  leaving  a  memo- 
ry to  be  respected  and  an  example  to  be 
emulated  by  all  who  would  make  the 
world  wiser  and  better.  Her  bereaved 
husband  will  have  the  hearty  sympathy 
of  many  friends  in  his  deep  affliction. 

Hon.  S.  T.  Worcester  is  in  receipt  of 
the  following  kind  letter  from  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  and  although  it  was  not 
intended  for  publication  he  has  kindly 
allowed  us  to  copy  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  many  friends  of  Mrs.  Worcester,  who 
will  be  gratified  to  read  it : 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  1,  1874. 

My  Dear  Sir: — i  see  in  the  papers 
the  tidings  -of  Mrs.  Worcester's  death, 
and  hasten  to  express  my  profound  sym- 
pathy with  you  in  your  great  loss.  Tho' 
my  acquaintance  was  brief,  yet  her  letters 
prepared  me  to  be  greatly  pleased,  and 
my  visit  more  than  realized  my  anticipa- 
tion. I  found  her  an  eminent  and  ad- 
mirable specimen  of  a  former  day,  refined, 
learned  without  pedantry,  efiicient  and 
yet  very  quiet,  a  lady  in  very  thought 
and  feeling  and  not  merely  in  manners. 
To  have  lived  so  many  years  with  such  an 
one  should  be  a  consolation  by  retrospect. 
To  live  without  her  will  be  only  easier 
for  you  to  fulfill  the  few  remaining  years 
and  be  willing  to  let  go  and  follow  after. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  in  profound  sympathy, 
very  truly  yours, 

Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Samuel  T.  Worcester,  Esq.,  Nashua, 
New  Hampshire. 

A  writer  in  the  Norwalk  Beflector  adds 
the  following  to  the  above  notices  : 

The  older  residents  of  Norwalk  can 
best  bear  witness  to  all  that  is  here  said 
of  the  eminent  usefulness  of  this  lady 
while  residing  here.     It  is  entirely  safe 


to  say  that  in  the  history  of  Norwalk 
will  be  found  the  case  of  no  other  lady 
who  accomplished  as  much  as  she  for  the 
social,  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  the  community.  Many  persons 
of  both  sexes,  now  far  advanced  in  life, 
will  never  forget  how  she  signalized  her 
early  residence  here  by  the  organization 
of  a  Reading  Circle,  composed  of  young 
people,  who  met  statedly  at  her  residence 
for  mental  and  social  culture,  and  many 
of  whom  were  first  introduced  to  society 
and  enjoyed  advantages  which  contribut- 
ed largely  to  their  subsequent  success  in 
life.  This  is  mentioned  only  as  a  sample 
of  the  ways  and  means  which  this  ?.elf- 
denying  woman,  throughout  her  long 
residence  here,  emplo3^ed  for  the  good  of 
her  neighbors.  To  specify  even  the 
prominent  cases,  would  occupy  too  much 
of  your  space.  Suffice  it  to  say  here, 
that  her  active  mind  seems  ever  to  have 
been  on  the  .  alert  for  opportunities  for 
serving  others  ;  while  her  genius,  so  pro- 
lific in  resources,  was  seldom  lacking  in 
methods  and  plans  of  execution. 

It  is  due  to  Judge  Worcester  to  say 
here  that  in  all  these  efforts  of  Mrs.  W., 
she  had  his  ready  and  hearty  co-opera- 
tion, to  which  valuable  aid  she  was  large- 
ly indebted  for  her  eminent  success. — 
Hence,  it  is  difficult  separately  to  esti- 
mate the  valuable  services  of  either  of 
them,  and  we  are  sure  that  neither  would 
desire  such  division  to  be  made.  Both 
will  ever  be  remembered  with  gratitude, 
not  by  the  people  of  Norwalk  only,  but 
by  many  persons  elsewhere. 

The  Reflector  says : 

It  were  useless  for  us  to  recount  to  our 
citizens  the  facts  of  her  long  and  useful 
life.  For  thirty-two  years  she  went  in 
and  out  among  us,  always  foremost  in 
every  good  work,  always  ready  to  help 
in  every  good  cause.  Her  labors  here 
during  the  war  in  the  Aid  Society  and 
Alert  Club  will  especially  be  remembered. 
In  his  bereavement  Judge  Worcester  has 
the  heartiest  sympathy  of  innumerable 
friends. 

The  annexed  testimonial  was  adopted 
and  published  by  the  ladies  of  Norwalk : 
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Whereas,  Our  Heavenly  Father  in  wis- 
dom has  seen  fit  to  call  from  her  labor 
one  yviih  whom  we  have  had  such  pleas- 
ant association  in  years  past ;  and 
Whereas,  The  thirty  years  of  life  spent 
in  our  midst  was  full  of  ceaseless  and 
well-directed  activity  for  the  elevation, 
prosperity    and     happiness    of    those 
about  her ;  therefore, 
Resolved,  That   we    will    cherish    the 
memory  of  her  counsel,  ever  leading  us 
to  desire  the  greatest  good  of  society  and 
of  the  world. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the 
Worcester  Society,  formed  and  fostered 
by  her  care,  remember  with  gratitude  the 
gifts  of  time,  influence,  and  counsel,  by 
which  that  class  of  young  people  were 
fitted  to  fill  their  places  in  life  and  in  so- 
ciety with  honor  and  efficiency. 

Resolved,  That  her  strong  intellectual 
faculties,  her  kind  heart,  her  ample  cul- 
ture, firmness  of  purpose,  energy  and  per- 
severance, her  ability  to  devise  and  will 
to  execute,  made  her  ever  an  acknowl- 
edged leader  in  every  good  word  and 
work. 

Resolved,  That  as  pupils,  the  good 
done  cannot  be  measured  in  time.  Eter- 
nity alone  will  reveal  the  influence  she 
exerted  upon  the  minds  of  the  scholars 
placed  under  her  charge  and  fitted  by  her 
to  fill  their  places  in  their  homes  and  in 
society  with  the  greatest  efficiency,  teach- 
ing them  not  to  live  for  self  alone  but  to 
do  good  in  the  world. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  old 
Aid  Society  and  the  Alert  Club  acknowl- 
edge their  indebtedness  to  her  capacity  to 
direct,  which  gave  such  efficiency  to  their 
effort  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  in  our 
army ;  and  that  they  hold  in  aftectionate 
remembrance  her  aid  in  all  their  work. 

Resolved,  That  wc  each  find  that  we 
have  lost  a  warm  personal  friend,  and 
that  her  place  in  the  circle  of  old  friends 
and  pupils  cannot  again  be  filled. 


man  settlers  in  Peru,  died  in  that  town- 
ship, August  1,  1874,  aged  60  years,  in 
consequence,  as  supposed,  of  her  clothes 
taking  fire  while  she  was  endeavoring  to 
extinguish  the  flames  in  a  field,  where 
her  body  was  found  burned  to  a  crisp. 


Burgur  Mott  died  at  the  residence  of 
his  son-in-law,  Henry  Stringham,  at 
North  FairfieM,  Huron  County,  May  4, 
1874,  aged  89  years.  He  moved  into 
New  Haven  township  in  1830,  where  he 
resided  until  near  his  death.  He  was 
familiarly  known  as  Father  Mott,  and 
was  from  early  life  an  esteemed  and  use- 
ful member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 


Mrs.  Maria  Thatcher,  wife  of  the  late 
John  P.  Thatcher,  died  at  the  residence 
of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Owen,  in 
North  Fairfield,  Huron  County,  May  26, 
1874,  aged  76  years. 


Mrs.  Gamaliel  Stanford  died  in  Nor- 
walk,  Huron  County,  at  the  residence  of 
her  son,  June  3,  1874,  in  the  78th  year 
of  her  aire. 


Mrs.  3Iathew  Keller,  the  mother  of  a 
large  family,  and  one  of  the  earliest  Gcr- 


Kev.  Charles  F.  Lewis  died  at  Wake- 
man,  Huron  County,  Sept.  14,  1874,  of 
quick  consumption,  aged  56  years.  He 
became  Rector  of  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church,  in  that  place,  thirteen  years  be- 
fore, and  also  had  pastoral  charge  of  a 
Church  in  Milan.  About  three  years 
before  his  death  he  went  to  Connecticut, 
where  he  had  charge  of  a  Church  near 
New  Haven,  and  in  the  last  year  of  his 
life  preached  in  the  diocese  of  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania.  For  some  time  he  held 
the  office  of  Postmaster  at  Wakeman. — 
As  a  citizen,  pastor,  and  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life,  he  was  greatly  esteemed. — 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  venera- 
ble Pioneer,  Samuel  B.  Lewis,  and  was 
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one   of  the  j&rst  white  children   born  in 
Norwalk  township,  Huron  County,  Ohio. 


James  0.  Merrifield,  a  son  of  Joseph 
and  Hannah  (Estey)  Merrifield,  was  born 
in  Leicester,  Addison  County,  Vermont, 
May  1,  1799,  and  died  in  the  village  of 
New  London,  Ohio,  June  13,  1874,  aged 
75  years,  1  month  and  8  days.  James 
lived  with  his  father's  family  in  Vermont 
till  1810,  then  again  in  Seneca  County, 
New  York,  till  1812,  and  in  Brighton, 
New  York,  till  1817,  when  they  came  to 
Ohio.  His  father  had  preceded  a  por- 
tion of  his  family  a  few  months,  long 
enough  to  erect  the  third  (log)  house  in 
what  are  now  the  limits  of  the  village  of 
New  London,  when  he  came  west  with 
his  mother,  younger  brothers  and  sisters, 
arriving  December  22,  1817. 

The  old  stock  of  Merrifields  becomes 
extinct  (or  have  moved  away)  by  the 
death  of  this  one,  he  being  the  last  of  the 
first  settlers.  He  lived  and  died  on  the 
same  lot  on  which  his  father  settled.  He 
married  Miss  Ursula  Keyes,  in  March, 
1822,  by  whom  he  raised  quite  a  numer- 
ous family.  She  died  in  1858,  and  he 
never  remarried.  In  the  year  1818,  he 
assisted  in  organizing  the  first  and  pres- 
ent Baptist  Church  of  our  place.  He 
was  a  kind  hearted  parent,  an  honorable 
citizen,  and  diligent  farmer.  His  place 
among  the  few  remaining  Pioneers  can- 
not be  filled. 


Seba  Mather  died  in  Greenfield,  Aug. 
20,  1874,  aged  88  years  and  4  months.-^ 
He  and  his  wife,  Cynthia  Mather,  with 
his  father  and  mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Erastus  Mather,  and  his  brother,  Horace 
Mather,  and  wife,  moved  together  from 
Marlboro,  Windham'  County,  Vermont, 
in  the  summer  of  1815,  traveling  in  wag- 
ons, and  being  six  weeks  on  their  jour- 
ney, arriving  in  Greenfield  in  August. — 
There  the  three  families  located  on  a 
large  tract  of  land  south  of  the  Center. — 


Seba  Mather  opened  the  first  public  house 
in  the  township,  in  a  log  building  about 
a  third  of  a  mile  south  of  the  Center,  on 
the  New  Haven  road,  and  kept  it  a  few 
years,  until  about  1820,  when  one  was 
opened  at  the  Center.  He  then  discon- 
tinued his  tavern,  and  erected  a  grist  and 
saw  mill  and  a  fulling  mill  on  the  Huron 
river,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  east 
of  the  Center,  on  the  Fairfield  road. — 
The  grist  mill  was  small,  with  one  run  of 
stone,  and  was  operated  but  a  few  years, 
when  he  ceased  that  and  enlarged  his 
fulling  mill.  This  was  the  only  one  in  a 
number  of  Counties,  and  farmers  came 
from  quite  a  distance  with  their  wool, 
staying  over  night  to  have  some  of  it 
carded  to  take  back.  In  this  he  did  a 
prosperous  business  until  1849,  when  he 
sold  it  to  the  Ellenwood  Brothers,  and 
retired  to  his  farm  where  he  resided  until 
his  death.  His  wife  died  in  January, 
1864,  and  his  father,  mother,  an(^  brother 
Horace,  also  died  before  him.  There 
were  very  few  families  in  the  township 
when  Seba  Mather  came.  He  helped  to 
found  the  first  Church,  under  the  preach- 
ing of  Rev.  Alvin  Coe,  at  the  Center,  and 
was  Deacon  of  it  until  his  death.  He 
put  up  the  first  framed  building  in  the 
township,  in  1820,  a  barn  yet  standing  on 
the  farm  now  owned  by  Nathan  Beers. — 
He  was  persevering,  patient,  industrious, 
and  honest,  and  in  his  quiet  labors  and 
Christian  virtues  was  a  fair  example  of 
the  worthy  Pioneers  who  laid  the  moral 
and  religious,  as  well  as  the  material,  ba- 
sis of  our  civilization. 


Jacob  Burdue  died  in  Sherwood, 
Branch  County,  Michigan,  August  15, 
1874,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  born  in  Townsend,  Huron  County, 
where  his  relatives  now  live. 


Sarah  Washburn  died  at  the  residence 
of  Wm.  Sutton,  in  Greenwich,  August  8, 
1874,  aged  80  years. 
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William  Humphrey  died  at  Townsend, 
Huron  County,  September  23,  1874, 
aged  62  years.  He  was  fatally  injured 
by  a  fall,  while  engaged  in  making  some 
repairs  on  his  dwelling.  The  scaffolding 
gave  way,  precipitating  him  to  the  ground, 
a  distance  of  about  sixteen  feet.  He 
struck  on  his  head,  fracturing  his  skull 
and  otherwise  injuring  him.  He  died 
within  a  few  hours.  He  and  his  brother, 
Dudley  S.  Humphrey,  were  the  two 
wealthiest  citizens  of  that  township,  own- 
ing nearly  twenty -five  hundred  acres  of 
land  there.  He  had  resided  in  Townsend 
over  24  years,  and  was  a  man  of  much 
business  energy  and  success. 


Edward  B.  Hadley  died  at  Norwalk, 
August  19,  1874,  aged  60  years. 


Moses  Park  Brewster  died  at  Toledo, 
March  7,  1873,  aged  54  years.  He  was 
born  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  March  8, 
1819.  He  removed  to  Norwalk  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  with  his  brother,  the 
late  William  Brewster,  and  resided  there 
until  1871,  when  he  removed  to  Toledo. 
Mr.  Brewster  was  esteemed  by  his  neigh- 
bors as  a  warm  hearted,  genial  and  hon- 
orable man,  by  his  family  as  a  kind  and 
affectionate  husband  and  father.  He 
leaves  a  wife  and  two  sons,  Charles  F. 
Brewster,  of  Kent,  Ohio,  and  E.  P. 
Brewster,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  he 
was  a  member  of  Company  D,  55th  0.  V. 
V.  I.,  and  his  death  adds  another  name 
to  the  rapidly  increasing  role  of  our  de- 
parted patriots. 


0.   P.    Woodward   died   at   Norwalk, 
August  29,  1874,  aged  58  years. 


Jeduthan  B.  Graves  died  at  Norwalk, 
September  15,  1874,  in  the  72d  year  of 
his  age.  He  had  been  a  resident  of  Nor- 
walk about  40  years. 


Mrs.  Hannah  Graves  died  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  son,  J.  R.  Graves,  in  Nor- 
walk, January  31,  1874,  in  the  92d  year 


of  her  age. 


Catharine  Sutton,  relict  of  Levi  Sut- 
ton, Sr.,  died  at  the  residence  of  her  son, 
Levi  Sutton,  in  Sherman,  August  22, 
1874,  in  the  79th  year  of  her  age.  She 
and  her  husband  settled  in  Lyme  town- 
ship in  1814. 


Mrs.  Fannie  B.  Severance  died  in 
Cleveland,  August  1,  1874,  aged  35. — 
She  was  born  in  Norwalk,  wag  a  sister  of 
Dr.  David  D.  Benedict,  of  that  place,  and 
grand  daughter  of  Piatt  Benedict,  and 
was  very  much  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  her. 


Edward  F.  Smith,  formerly  of  Nor- 
walk, died  in  Medora,  111.,  February  22, 
1874,  aged  52  years. 


Milton  Slater  died  in  Norwalk,  Janu- 
ary 3,  1874,  in  the  61st  year  of  his  age. 


Perry  G.   Beckwith  died  in  Bronson, 
March  15,  1874,  aged  78  years. 


Julia  Johnson  died  in  Peru,  January 
14,  1874,  aged  81  years.  She  was  the 
mother  of  Luther  Johnson,  of  Peru,  and 
Mrs.  Fredus  Simmons,  of  Norwalk.  She 
came  to  Huron  County  fifty  years  ago, 
and  lived  on  the  same  farm  from  that 
time  until  she  died. 
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Mrs.  Permelia  Allen  died  in  Townsend, 
Sandusky  County,  Ohio,  at  the  residence 
of  C.  G-.  Sanford,  Esq.,  on  September  18, 
1874,  aged  79  years,  2  mouths  and  24 
days.  She  was  born  June  24,  1795,  in 
Canterbury  Township,  Windham  County, 
Connecticut,  where  her  parents  continued 
to  live  for  a  couple  of  years,  when  they 
moved  into  the  State  of  New  York  and 
located  near  Auburn.  From  this  place 
she  emigrated  in  the  fall  of  1809,  mov- 
ing to  Ohio,  locating  near  Huron,  in  Erie 
County.  In  the  same  year  the  family 
was  compelled  to  leave  on  account  of  the 
Indiana,  going  to  Cleveland.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1810,  the  family  returned  to  their 
former  home  near  Huron,  where  she  was 
married  in  1814,  during  which  year 
twenty  families  went  to  Vermillion  sever- 
al times  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  the  Indi- 
ans, crossing  the  Huron  river  on  a  sand 
bar  near  its  mouth.  June  12,  1827,  she 
was  married  again,  and  on  the  1 6th  of  the 
same  month  moved  from  Huron  to  Riley 
Township,  Sandusky  County,  where  she 
lived  for  most  of  the  time  since,  the  latter 
part  of  her  life  being  spent  in  Tovf nsend 
Township. 


E.  H.  Gribbs  died  at  Norwalk,  March 
26,  1873,  aged  61  years.  He  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed,  probably  of  heart  dis- 
ease, and  his  appearance  indicated  no 
struggle  or  pain.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  merchants  of  Milan,  and  at  his  death 
resided  in  Norwalk,  where  he  was  uni- 
versally respected. 


Mrs.  Anna  Smith,  relict  of  Willis 
Smith,  died  in  Greenwich,  February  24, 
'1874,  aged  82  years. 


Jonas  Leonard  died  in  Bronson,  March 
14,  1874,  aged  76  years.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  pioneers  in  that  part  of  the 
County. 


Conrad  Linder  died  in  Peru,  June  13, 
1874,  aged  90  years,  9  months  and  11 
days. 


Mrs.  Electa  Bassett  died  in  Norwalk, 
April  26,  1874,  aged  62  years. 


Dr.  J).  C.  McConoughey  died  in  Milan, 
January  15,  1874,  aged  56  yeara. 


Addison  Ingalls  died  in  Milan,  Janua- 
ry 14,  1874,  aged  67  years. 


Mary  Ann  Wilson,  relict  of  Jacob 
Wilson,  died  in  Weston,  Lenawee  Co., 
Michigan,  in  the  72d  year  of  her  age. — 
She  had  resided  in  Norwalk  forty- eight 
years,  in  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and 
friends,  and  her  remains  were  brought 
there  for  interment. 


Azel  Mead  died  at  the  residence  of  his 
son,  Greorge  G.  Mead,  in  Mason,  Michi- 
gan, July  26,  1874,  aged  86  years  and  9 
months.  He  was  born  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  Westchester  County,  where 
he  resided  until  twenty- five  years  of  age. 
The  war  of  1812  having  been  declared 
between  England  and  America,  he  joined 
his  fortunes  with  other  loyal  Americans 
and  embarked  on  a  privateersman  which 
made  many  prizes  of  the  enemy's  ships. 
Finally,  encountering  a  severe  storm,  he 
was  shipwrecked  off  the  coast  of  Norway. 
After  several  days  of  almost  unheard  of 
suffering,  one  man  having  died  from  cold, 
he  and  his  companions  were  driven  onto 
one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  were 
there  taken  prisoners  by  the  British  and 
confined  on  His  Majesty's  prison  ship, 
where  he  remained  one  year,  suffering  all 
the  privations  and  hardships  that  usually 
befel  those  opposed  to  the  crown. 

At  the  expiration  of  one  year,  he  with 
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his  comrades' was  transferred  to  Dartmoor 
prison,  a  priron  long  to  be  remembered 
in  the  annals  of  American  history  for  its 
loathsomeness  and  the  cruelty  practiced 
there.  During  his  imprisonment,  the 
prisoners  were  on  the  point  of  starvation, 
when  on  one  occasion  they  became  des- 
perate and  revolted,  and  marched  en 
masse  to  the  gates  and  demanded  bread, 
threatening  to  force  the  prison  walls. — 
They  were  promised  a  full  supply  if  they 
would  remain  quiet  until  night ;  and  they 
marched  back  to  their  cells  and  remained 
quiet  all  day  and  got  their  full  supply. — 
The  officers  in  charge  of  the  prison  were 
alarmed  at  this  state  of  things,  and  had 
reinforcements  come ;  and  to  show  their 
courage  and  intimidate  those  Americans 
when  they  were  mustered  out  in  the 
morning,  they  fired  a  volley  among  them, 
killing  and  wounding  a  great  number. — 
Finally,  peace  having  been  declared,  the 
prisoners  were  released,  and  Mr.  Mead 
returned  home,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  and  married  Miss  Hannah 
Graham. 

From  Westchester  County  he  went  to 
New  York  City,  where  he  resided  several 
years.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Phil- 
adelphia, and  was  engaged  in  business 
several  years  longer.  In  1834,  he  re- 
moved to  Huron  County,  Ohio,  where  he 
resided  until  he  went- to  Michigan  four 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Mead  united  with  the  Methodist 
Church  in  1835,  and  has  always  been  an 
active  and  efficient  member.  His  Chris- 
tian walk"  and  conversation  have  been 
meek  and  lowly,  showing  the  love  of  the 
Master  in  his  heart,  and  his  children  call 
him  blessed. 


George  Rumsey  died  in  Norwalk, 
March  8,  1873,  in  the  73d  year  of  his 
age. 


Samuel   B.   Caldwell. — The    San- 
dusky Register   furnishes  the  following 


biographical  notice  of  this  venerable  Pi- 
oneer : 

He  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Washing- 
ton County,  New  York,  on  the  14th  of 
May,  1792.  He  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  the  academic  schools  of  that  section, 
and  was  fitted  for  active  mercantile  busi- 
ness. When  the  war  of  1812  was  de- 
clared, he  volunteered  and  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Plattsburg,  and  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Lake  Champlain.  On  the  28th 
of  May,  1815,  he  was  married  to  Mary  S. 
Cady,  of  Granville,  Washington  County, 
a  lady  of  marked  intelligence  and  educa- 
tion. In  1817,  in  company  with  the  late 
Elutheros  Cooke  and  family,  he  came  to 
the  West.  The  two  families  first  settled 
in  Indiana,  where  they  remained  but  a 
few  months,  when  both  families  settled  at 
Bloomingville,  in  this  County.  Mr. 
Caldwell  there  entered  into  mercantile 
copartnership  with  Charles  F.  Drake, 
since  long  known  as  Col.  Drake,  light- 
house keeper  on  Green  Island,  and  now 
a  resident  of  the  Peninsula.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  firm  did  not  prosper.  The 
country  was  new  and  unsettled,  the  few 
people  then  in  this  portion  of  the  country 
were  poor.  They,  however,  continued  to 
deal  in  merchandise  until  their  means 
were  exhausted,  when,  in  October,  1825, 
the  death  of  his  wife  decided  him  to  be- 
come a  resident  of  this  city.  At  that 
time  the  hotel  now  known  as  Scott's 
American  was  known  as  the  Steamboat 
Hotel,  and  was  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Boalt,  the  father  of  the  present  Mrs. 
Caldwell,  the  late  C.  L.  Boalt  and  John 
M.  Boalt,  still  a  resident  of  this  city. — 
Mr.  Caldwell  became  a  boarder  at  the  old 
Steamboat,  and  there  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of,  and  in  February,  1827, 
was  married  to,  Susan  Boalt,  who  sur- 
vives him.  After  their  marriage  they 
removed  to  Bloomingville,  but  in  1829 
returned  to  this  city  where  they  have 
continued  to  reside  without  intermission. 
For  several  years  the  Judge  and  his  wife 
lived  in  a  comfortable  house  which  he 
built  on  the  Bay  shore  in  the  Western 
Liberties.  In  1835,  he  built  the  stone 
house  now  standing  next  north  of  the 
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Presbyterian  Ghurch,  and  for  quite  a 
number  of  years  occupied  it  as  his  family 
residence.  Subsequently  he  purchased 
the  present  family  residence  which  was 
built  by  Rice  Harper,  Esq.,  and  for  20 
years  the  Judge  and  his  wife  dispensed 
hospitality  to  their  friends  and  neighbors 
from  the  old  mansion  in  which  he  died. 
Judge  Caldwell  was  a  man  of  unusual 
native  ability,  and  had  the  advantages  of 
a  thorough  English  academic  education. 
He  was  devoted  to  books,  spending  much 
time  in  reading,  and  was  an  elegant  and 
graphic  writer,  keeping  up  to  the  time  of 
his  last  illness  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence. He  stored  his  mind  with  useful 
and  varied  information  which  he  could 
command  with  facility  as  occasion  requir- 
ed. He  possessed  a  native  modesty  that 
prompted  him  to  shun  rather  than  court 
notoriety,  and  led  him  to  prefer  the  quiet 
comforts  of  domestic  life  to  the  cares  and 
perplexities  of  office.  He  was,  however, 
frequently  selected  to  fill  important  pub- 
lic positions,  having  served  as  magistrate, 
mayor  of  the  city,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  the  responsible  position  of  Associ- 
ate Judge,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Legislature  under  the  old  constitution. 


of  Hamilton  County.  The  Bar  of  Cin- 
cinnati held  a  meeting  and  passed  reso- 
lutions in  honor  of  the  deceased,  which 
were  entered  on  the  records  of  the  Courts 
and  published  in  the  city  press. 


Alanson  Cleveland  died  in  Norwalk  on 
the  5th  of  October,  1871,  aged  65  years, 
2  months  and  8  days.  He  moved  to  this 
State  from  New  York,  in  1836,  and  lived 
on  the  farm  where  he  died  since  1841. 


Judge  William  Til  den,  of  Cincinnati, 
died  at  Sandusky  City,  in  December,  1873, 
aged  39  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Nor- 
walk, and  was  the  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  Daniel  Tilden,  who  resided  in 
Norwalk  some  twenty-eight  or  thirty 
years  ago,  removing  hence  to  Sandusky. 
The  deceased,  on  arriving  at  manhood, 
read  law  in  the  office  of  the  Messrs.  Lane, 
and  afterwards  located  in  Cincinnati 
where  he  attained  a  high  position  in  his 
profession  and  was  elected  Probate  Judge 
15 


John  P.  McArdle  died  at  the  residence 
of  his  daughter  Mrs.  W.  L.  Hamilton,  in 
Republic,  Seneca  County,  Ohio,  at  ten 
minutes  past  2  o'clock  A.  M.,  October  26, 
1874,  of  paralysis,  in  the  90th  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  the  oldest  man  in  his 
Township,  and  probably  the  oldest  prac- 
tical printer  in  the  country.  He  was 
born  in  the  County  of  Armaugh,  Ireland, 
March  18,  1785,  and  came  with  his  fath- 
err's  family  to  this  country  in  May,  1801, 
and  located  in  Washington  County,  Pa. 
Then  he  began  and  served  four  years  of 
an  apprenticeship  at  the  printer's  trade, 
after  which,  he  followed  that  business  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life.  In  1809,  he 
removed  to  Marietta,  Ohio,  dividing  the 
time  between  there  and  Zanesville  until 
1813,  when  he  went  to  Clinton,  Knox 
County,  and  in  company  with  Samuel  H. 
Smith  began  the  publication  of  the  Ohio 
Register.  In  the  winter  of  1814-15, 
they  moved  the  establishment  to  Mt.  Ver- 
non, where  he  remained  with  it  until  1822, 
when  he  went  to  Wellsburg,  Va.,  and  be- 
gan publishing  the  Wellsburg  Gazette, 
which  he  continued  until  1826.  From 
there  he  moved  to  Norwalk  and  started 
the  Norwalk  Reporter,  the  first  paper 
ever  issued  in  Huron  County,  and  which 
he  conducted  for  several  years.  He  took 
a  very  active  part  in  al!  the  political  is- 
sues of  the  days  past  and  became  person- 
ally acquainted  with  many  of  our  great 
men  of  the  by-gone  days. 

The  Norwalk  Experiment  says  of  him  : 
The  many  friends  of  John  P.  McArdle, 
in  Norwalk,  will  learn  with  regret  of  his 
death.  Mr.  McArdle  was  the  pioneer 
printer  of  Norwalk,  having  commenced 
the  publication  of  the  Norwalk  Reporter 
about  forty-eight  years  ago,  which  was 
afterwards  merged  in  the  Reflector.  For 
many  years  he  carried  on  a  small  book- 
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bindery,  near  the  old  Methodist  Church, 
in  this  village.  He  was  noted  for  his 
genial  and  friendly  disposition,  and  en- 
joyed largely  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
our  citizens. 


Mrs.  Susan  King. — The  Fremont 
Messenger  says : 

Mrs.  Susan  King,  aged  104  years,  died 
at  the  residence  of  her  son,  Aleck  King, 
of  this  city.  Mrs.  King  was  a  half  blood 
Ottawa  Indian.  She  was  born  at  Mon- 
roe, Michigan,  and  removed  from  there  to 
Canada.  She  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  the  Thames,  and  removed  from 
there  to  Fort  Stephenson.  From  Fort 
Stephenson  she  was  taken  to  Cleveland 
by  boat,  and  from  there  sent  to  Long 
Point  by  sail,  where  she  was  exchanged. 
She  was  a  British  subject.  Previous  to 
her  death  she  had  resided  with  her  son 
for  upwards  of  twenty-five  years.  She 
was  an  old  lady  highly  respected  by  her 
many  acquaintances.  Thus  has  passed 
from  among  us  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble women  that  has  ever  lived  in  Ohio. 


James  Williams,  Esq.,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  October  4, 1869, 
in  the  82d  year  of  his  age.  Thus  an- 
other of  the  early  pioneers  of  the  Fire- 
lands  has  gone  to  his  rest.  Prominently 
identified  with  their  interests  and  their 
history  from  their  earliest  settlement,  and 
widely  known  as  a  man  of  ability  in  his 
profession,  and  for  his  uprightness  of 
character  and  social  qualities,  his  depart- 
ure leaves  a  void  amongst  us  which  those 
who  were  the  most  intimately  acquainted 
with  him  will  the  most  sincerely  regret. — 
Mr.  Williams  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Orange,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in 
1787,  where  he  passed  his  early  years  and 
received  his  education.  Early  evincing 
a  predilection  for  the  legal  profession,  he 
entered  the  office  of  his  elder  brother, 
Philip  Williams,  where  by  diligent  study 
he  prepared   himself  for  the  practice  of 


his  profession,  and  soon  after  married  a 
daughter  of  Maj.  Hunt,  of  Jersey  City. 
Having  a  strong  desire  to  see  the  western 
country,  he  came  on  an  exploring  expe- 
dition to  the  Firelands  of  Ohio,  and  was 
so  well  pleased  with  the  appearance  of 
the  country  that  he  at  once  determined 
to  make  it  his  future  home,  and  in  1816 
moved  to  Huron  County  with  his  family. 

Railroads  were  then  an  unknown  ave- 
nue of  travel,  and  water  transportation 
upon  the  Lakes  was  dangerous  and  of 
doubtful  reliability,  and  journeys  from 
the  East  were  usually  performed  by  the 
slower  but  surer  method  of  horses  and 
wagons;  and  in  this  way  Mr.  Williams 
with  his  family  took  up  their  weary  march 
from  New  Jersey  over  the  mountains  of 
PeuDsylvania  by  way  of  Pittsburg  to 
Ohio.  Six  weeks  were  occupied  with  the 
tedious  journey  over  new  and  wretched 
roads  and  bridgeless  streams,  until  they 
reached  New  Haven  township,  in  Huron 
County,  in  1816. 

The  country  about  was  then  one  vast 
wilderness,  dotted  here  and  there  upon 
newly  opened  roads  or  upon  winding 
trails,  by  the  cabin  of  some  early  pioneer. 
After  a  temporary  pause  in  New  Haven, 
under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Caleb  Pal- 
mer, long  since  deceased,  that  he  might 
survey  the  surroundings  and  determine 
the  most  desirable  point  to  settle,  he  re- 
moved to  Milan,  then  in  Huron  County 
— the  County  Seat  having  been  located  a 
short  time  previous  at  Camp  Avery,  a  few 
miles  below  Milan,  on  the  Huron  river. 

The  litigating  period  had  not  arrived 
amongst  the  new  settlers,  and  clients  were 
scarce  with  the  legal  profession,  and  the 
subject  of  our  notice  embarked  in  mer- 
chandizing, in  connection  with  P.  K. 
Hopkins,  who  was  also  a  lawyer,  and  who 
will  be  well  remembered  by  our  early 
settlers,  and  David  Hinman — but  still 
giving  his  attention  to  such  legal  business 
as  presented  itself.  But  the  locality  of 
the  County  Seat  being  found  in  many  re- 
spects objectionable,  it  was  soon  removed 
to  Norwalk,  the  fourth  term  of  Court  be- 
ing held  there  in  October,  1818.  Mr. 
Williams  changed  his  residence  to  Nor- 
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walk  on  the  removal  of  the  County  Seat, 
and  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Court. — 
He  was  the  first  Clerk  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  and  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Huron  County,  after  the  location  of 
the  County  Seat  at  Norwalk,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  for  six  years,  until  1824, 
when  he  resigned  to  take  the  Collector- 
ship  of  the  Port  of  Sandusky,  then  called 
Portland,  to  which  place  he  changed  his 
residence,  but  remained  there  for  only  a 
brief  period,  returning  to  his  former  home 
in  Norwalk  the  following  year,  when  he 
was  appointed  Prosecuting  Attorney  for 
the  County,  which  position  he  held  for 
eight  years,  until  1832,  performing  the 
arduous  and  responsible  duties  of  the  of- 
fice with  honor  to  himself  and  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  people. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Williams  was  an  ardent 
Whig  and  entered  heartily  and  zealously 
into  the  party  discussions  of  the  day  ; — 
and  whilst  looking  upon  Slavery  as  a 
dark  and  ominous  cloud  hanging  over  the 
land  he  could  see  no  measure  of  relief 
fraught  with  so  few  dangers  to  our  Com- 
mon Country  and  promising  so  peaceful 
a  solution  of  the  perplexing  difficulty  as 
in  the  scheme  of  Colonization  as  advocat- 
ed by  its  great  champion,  Henry  Clay, 
and  for  him  he  felt  the  greatest  admira- 
tion, and  his  highest  political  wish  was  to 
see  this  brilliant  orator  and  sound  states- 
man President  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
in  1832  he  was  elected  delegate  to  the 
National  Convention  which  placed  his  fa- 
vorite statesman  before  the  people  as  a 
candidate  for  that  high  position.  Mr. 
Williams  performed  the  journey  to  Balti- 
more, where  the  National  Convention  was 
held,  on  horseback. 

His  standing  in  his  profession  was 
pretty  high.  At  a  time  when  such  emi- 
nent and  able  lawyers  as  the  late  Govern- 
or Wood,  Judge  Ebenezer  Lane,  Orris 
Parish,  and  Elutheros  Cook  and  many  oth- 
er distinguished  advocates  were  practic- 
ing at  the  bar,  he  ranked  with  the  first  in 
forensic  ability.  As  an  advocate  and  or- 
ator he  was  rarely  equaled  and  never  ex- 
celled by  any  then  practicing  in  this  part 
of  Ohio.     He  was  ^   man  of  extensive 


reading  and  of  fine  literary  taste — enjoy- 
ing and  appreciating  the  productions  of 
scholarly  men  and  keeping  pace  with  the 
advancing  ideas  of  the  age.  He  took  an 
especial  interest  in  all  those  improvements 
calculated  to  advance  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  world,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  applications  of  power  and 
new  discoveries  in  science  that  have  con- 
tributed within  comparatively  a  few  years 
so  much  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  race. 
The  application  of  steam  to  propelling 
vessels,  to  the  locomotive  upon  our  rail- 
ways, and  of  electricity  in  almost  annihi- 
lating time  in  its  rapid  transmission  of 
intelligence,  have  all  been  wrought  out 
and  put  into  practical  use  during  his 
manhood  and  life,  and  the  contemplation 
of  the  fact  never  failed  to  awaken  his  in- 
terest and  arouse  his  enthusiasm.  He 
was  a  man  of  fine  social  qualities,  and 
with  a  keen  sense  of  wit  and  humor,  and 
few  men  could  give  or  parry  their  shafts 
with  more  zest  or  better  appreciation, 
and  whether  in  the  heat  of  debate  or  in 
the  playful  couplet  he  rarely  missed  his 
point  or  failed  in  his  rejoinder. 

But  with  his  advancing  years  his  health 
became  so  much  impaired  from  his  sed- 
entary life  that  he  was  forced  to  abandon 
his  profession  and  seek  outdoor  pursuits, 
and  in  1849  he  retired  fron  the  practice 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  his 
farm  and  to  commercial  business  ;  but  in 
his  later  years  he  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  the  retirement  of  his  home  and  in  the 
study  of  his  favorite  books,  at  the  same 
time  keeping  pace  with  the  current  liter- 
ature of  the  day.  His  reminiscences  of 
the  past  were  prolific  subjects  of  conver- 
sation and  pleasure.  Coming  into  the 
country  when  it  was  covered  with  prime- 
val forests  and  the  Aborigines  were  far 
more  numerous  than  the  civilized  popu- 
lation, and  when  the  means  of  subsistence 
had  of  necessity  to  be  obtained  from  great 
distances  and  by  slow  and  expensive 
transportation,  he  saw  year  by  year  the 
steady  onward  strides  of  improvement — 
the  forests  giving  way  to  cultivated  fields, 
the  log  cabin  giving  way  to  the  more 
comfortable   and    commodious  mansion, 
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and  beautiful  and  thriving  villages  spring- 
ing up  all  over  the  West,  the  corduroy 
roads  of  the  new  country  rising  into  dry 
and  pleasant  channels  of  communication, 
and  the  rumbling  of  heavy  trains  and  the 
shrill  whistle  of  the  locomotive  resound- 
ing through  every  section  of  the  country, 
indicating  our  intimate  connection  and 
rapid  inter-communication  with  the  great 
•ommercial  wants  of  the  country,  and 
bearing  to  those  less  favored  regions  the 
elements  of  life  and  labor  and  health  in 
rich  abundance  which  a  half  a  century 
back  we  purchased  and  imported  at  so 
much  labor  and  expense.  This  trans- 
mutation had  been  wrought  out  almost 
entirely  within  the  period  of  his  residence 
here,  and  he  had  been  identified  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  with  those  meas- 
ures that  had  tended  to  this  result.  His 
last  days  were  calm  and  peaceful  and  such 
as  befitted  the  close  of  his  long  and  event- 
ful life.  Surrounded  by  his  numerous 
family — children  and  grandchildren — 
with  an  humble  trust  and  firm  faith  in 
his  Saviour,  he  passed  away  and,  like  a 
shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,  was  gathered  to 
his  fathers. 

Upon  learning  of  the  decease  of  James 
Williams,  the  bar  of  Huron  County  held 
a  meeting  at  the  office  of  Franklin  Saw- 
yer, Esq.,  and  after  organizing  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Chairman  and  Secretary, 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions 
were  offered  by  Col.  Sawyer  and  adopted 
by  the  bar : 

Whereas,  James  Williams,  Esq.,  of  this 
village,  deceased  this  morning  at  six 
o'clock,  and  as  he  was  one  of  the  pion- 
eer members  of  the  bar  of  this  County, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  members  of  the  bar 
and  officers  of  the  Court  of  said  County 
that,  remembering  his  long  association 
with  us,  his  learning  and  talents  as  a  law- 
yer, his  acquirements  in  literature,  his 
estimable  qualities  as  a  citizen,  and  his 
integrity  as  a  man,  we  deeply  sympathize 
with  his  family  and  friends  and  the  pub- 
lic in  this  great  loss. 

Resolved,  That  as  members  of  the  bar 
and  officers  of  the  Court,   as  a  duty  we 


owe  our  senior  and  superior,  we  acknowl- 
edge those  attainments  which  placed  him 
at  our  head  as  an  advocate,  unrivalled,  as 
a  practitioner,  just,  and  as  a  counsellor, 
upright,  and  commend  his  life  and  histo- 
ry to  the  surviving  members  of  his  pro- 
fession and  the  public. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  presented  to  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  this  County,  with  a  motion 
that  they  be  entered  on  the  Journal  of 
said  Court ;  that  a  copy  be  presented  to 
his  family,  and  that  the  newspapers  of 
this  and  Erie  County  be  requested  to 
publish  these  proceedings. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  attend  his  fu- 
neral in  a  body  on  Wednesday  morning. 
F.  A.  WiLDMAN,  Sec'y. 


Mrs.  Sarah  Blatilda,  relict  of  the  late 
James  Williams,  Esq.,  died  in  Norwalk, 
August  25,  1871,  in  the  80th  year  of  her 
age.  She  was  the  seventh  daughter  of 
Major  David  Hunt,  of  Jersey  City,  and 
was  a  native  of  that  place.  She  was  mar- 
ried in  1813,  and  came  to  this  country  in 
1815.  After  a  brief  residence  West  the 
family  returned  to  the  East,  and  in  1816 
came  back  to  this  country.  Here,  except 
for  a  short  time  while  Mr.  Williams  was 
Collector  of  the  Port  at  Sandusky,  and  a 
brief  residence  in  Milan,  she  has  always 
resided,  and  at  the  close  of  a  long  and 
beautiful  life,  (her  husband  having  pass- 
ed away  but  a  few  months  before,)  she 
was  surrounded  by  two  sons  and  five 
daughters  and  their  families,  who  deeply 
mourn  over  the  severing  of  so  tender  a 
tie. 

As  a  wife,  she  was  full  of  deep  devo- 
tion to  her  husband's  happiness  and  in- 
terests, and  her  sound  judgment  was  to 
him  a  valued  aid  and  guide.  Her  pa- 
tience and  calm  endurance  in  all  the  pri- 
vations and  varied  fortunes  of  the  family 
in  a  new  country  were  remarkable.  She 
thought  not  of  self ;  did  not  live  for  her- 
self, but  for  others.  As  a  parent,  she 
was  unfaltering  in  her  care  and  sound  in 
judgment,  and  in  all  her  responsibilities 
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was  under  the  control  and  guidance  of  a 
high  sense  of  duty,  enlightened  by  sound 
views  of  morality  and  deep  Christian  prin- 
ciple. To  her  latest  breath  all  loved  and 
reverenced  her,  not  merely  as  a  parent, 
but  as  one  of  shining  worth.  As  a  neigh- 
bor, she  was,  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
just  what  would  be  looked  for  in  one  of  so 
much  excellence  in  her  family.  She  was 
faithful  in  doing  her  own  duties,  and  nev- 
er interfered  with  others  in  the  discharge 
of  theirs.  Her  society  was  mainly  in  her 
own  family,  and  her  visits,  during  all  her 
years  of  activity  and  vigor,  were  common- 
ly to  the  chambers  of  the  sick.  During 
life  she  was  esteemed  by  all,  and  she  has 
left  many  precious  remembrances  behind. 
Though  reared  in  the  Society  of  the 
Friends,  in  her  22d  year  she  was  baptized 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 
has  ever  since  been  an  earnest,  devoted 
and  exemplary  member,  and  firmly  Evan- 
gelical in  her  views.  Her  quiet  and 
peaceful  death  fitly  concluded  a  life  of 
such  unblemished  worth.  She  did  not 
seem  to  die^  but  gradually  to  fade  away, 
like  the  setting  of  the  sun  at  the  close  of 
a  long,  clear,  calm  summer's  day.  The 
approach  of  death  was  so  gradual  as 
scarcely  to  be  appreciated,  and  so  pain- 
less as  to  be  divested  of  its  terrors.  Per- 
fectly well  aware  herself  of  the  coming 
change,  and  conscious  till  nearly  the  last, 
she  kissed  an  affectionate  farewell  to  her 
family,  bore  witness  to  a  comforting  trust 
in  the  Saviour,  and  thus  quietly  fell  asleep 
in  Jesus. 


Martin  Denman  died  at  his  residence 
in  Townsend  township,  Huron  County, 
January  24,  1872,  aged  65  years.  He 
was  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  most  exem- 
plary in  all  the  relations  of  life,  first  and 
foremost  in  every  good  work,  a  sincere 
Christian,  a  kind  and  indulgent  father, 
greatly  respected  and  esteemed  by  his 
friends  and  neighbors,  and  in  his  death 
his  family  and  the  community  in  which 
he  resided  have  sustained  an  irreparable 
loss. 


Charles  Leicester  Boalt  died  in  San- 
dusky City,  on  Wednesday,  August  10, 
1870,  aged  68  years.  He  came  to  Nor- 
walk,  Huron  County,  and  settled,  remain- 
ing there  until  1865,  when  he  removed 
to  Sandusky.  He  was  the  first  President 
of  the  Toledo,  Norwalk  &  Cleveland 
Railroad,  now  a  link  in  the  Lake  Shore 
line,  through  whose  energy  and  persever- 
ance, mainly,  it  was  constructed. 

The  first  generation  of  lawyers  who 
did  good  service  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  Ohio  is  no  more,  and  now  the  second 
generation  follow  with  swift  footsteps. — 
Before  1833,  Mr.  Boalt  was  well  estab- 
lished at  Norwalk  in  the  successful  prac- 
tice of  the  law.  He  continued  to  do  a 
leading  business  between  Cleveland  and 
Toledo  until  he  engaged  in  the  building 
of  the  Toledo,  Norwalk  k  Cleveland 
Railroad,  when  he  gradually  withdrew 
from  the  Bar.  His  long  and  honorable 
professional  career,  his  skill  and  tenacity 
as  an  advocate,  his  fidelity  to  his  clients, 
(always  consistent  with  truth  and  honor) 
his  integrity — personal  and  professional 
— his  courtesy  and  kindness,  constituted 
a  character  and  won  a  reputation  of  which 
his  legal  brethren,  his  friends  and  his 
family  may  well  be  proud. 

Mr.  Boalt's  father  was  an  early  pioneer, 
and  the  education  of  the  son  suffered  for 
want  of  schools  and  books,  but  these  and 
other  embarrassments  were  overcome,  and 
Mr.  Boalt  attained  success  and  distinc- 
tion in  spite  of  early  disadvantages. 

He  married  at  Norwalk  the  sister  of 
Mrs.  Judge  Lane  and  the  late  Roger 
Griswold,  of  Ashtabula.  From  the  day 
of  his  settlement  at  Norwalk,  till  the  day 
of  his  death,  he  had  "  no  need  of  spoil," 
but  was  prospered  in  whatever  "  he  put 
his  hands  unto."  "  He  was  known  in  the 
gates — sitting  among  the  elders  of  the 
land."  He  was  alike  prosperous  and 
happy  in  his  social  relations.  His  wife 
and  many  children  all  survive  him,  and 
have  position,  prosperity  and  character 
worthy  of  the  father. 

Mr.  Boalt  never  sought  judicial,  offi- 
cial, or  political  position,  though  he  would 
have  honored  any  such  place.     In  all  his 
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prosperity  and  in  all  his  distinction,  he 
was  constantly  diligent  and  faithful,  as  if 
work  was  all  there  is  in  life  worthy  to  be 
done. 

His  funeral  was  one  of  the  largest  ever 
held  in  Norwalk.  A  special  train  from 
Sandusky,  drawn  by  the  locomotive  "  C. 
L.  Boalt,"  draped  in  mourning,  and  con- 
veying the^body  of  the  deceased  together 
with  the  family  and  friends,  arrived  at 
the  Norwalk  depot,  at  half-past  one  P. 
M.  of  August  16,  where  a  large  concourse 
of  citizens  were  in  waiting.  Proceeding 
directly  from  the  cars  to  the  carriages  in 
waiting,  the  funeral  cortege  moved  to 
Woodlawn  Cemetery,  where  the  last  sad 
rites  over  the  grave  were  performed  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bronson,  of  Gambler.  The 
procession  was  nearly  a  mile  in  length, 
and  the  streets  through  which  it  passed 
were  thronged  with  people,  which  evinced 
the  respect  and  esteem  in  which  the  de- 
ceased was  held  by  his  old  friends  and 
neighbors. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Court  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Bar  of  Huron  County,  held 
in  Norwalk,  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions  were  introduced,  read  and 
adopted : 

Whereas,  We  have  heard  with  profound 
sorrow  of  the  death  of  our  late  associ- 
ate and  distinguished  fellow  citizen, 
Charles  L.  Boalt,  Esq. ;  and, 
Whereas,  Deceased  was  so  long  con- 
nected with,  and  so  favorably  known  as 
a  member  and  ornament  of,  the  Bar ; 
therefore. 

Resolved^  That  in  his  death  we  have 
lost  a  cherished  friend  and  valued  associ- 
ate, a  citizen  of  rare  excellence  and  ener- 
gy of  character,  one  to  whom  the  Bar  was 
deeply  indebted  for  his  uniform  kindness, 
able  counsel  and  worthy  example,  one  to 
whom  we  as  citizens  are  largely  indebted 
for  his  public  spirit,  indomitable  energy 
and  untiring  interest  in  all  those  enter- 
prises which  have  so  largely  contributed 
to  the  prosperity  of  our  village  and 
county. 

That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  the 
bereaved  family  in  their  severe  affliction 
and  irreparable  loss, 


That  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  mem- 
ory of  our  deceased  friend  and  brother, 
we  will  attend  his  funeral  in  a  body. 

That  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  be  presented  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased,  and  that  at  the  next  term  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  this  County  a 
motion  be  made  asking  that  the  same  be 
spread  upon  the  Journal  of  said  Court. 


Mehetable  Shourds  died  in  Grreenfield 
township,  Huron  County,  on  the  fifth 
day  of  the  week,  and  fifth  day  of  the 
ninth  month,  A.  D.  1872,  aged  75  years 
4  months  and  6  days. 


Mrs.  Mary  Foster  died  at  the  residence 
of  her  son,  Maj.  John  H.  Foster,  in  Nor- 
walk, June  9,  1872,  aged  88  years. 


Samuel  L.  Hatch  died  in  Norwalk,  0., 
September  23,  1872,  aged  63  years. 


George  Gauff  died  in  Norwalk,  Octo- 
ber 15,  1872,  aged  66  years. 


Isaac  Powell  died  in  Hartland,  Huron 
County,  February  3,  1873,  aged  63 
years.  He  was  well  known  as  a  prom- 
inent agriculturist  and  stock-raiser. 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  inscrip- 
tion on  a  tombstone  in  the  church-yard 
at  Eatonville,  Herkimer  County,  New 
York,  taken  by  M.  K.  Cole  : 

"  Alexander,  son  of  Joseph  and  Lovi- 
na  Mason,  was  slain  at  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
by  the  Indians,  Sept.  29,  1812,  aged  33 
years,  17  days." 
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ThIj  preparation  of  the  present  Volume  has  been  attended  with  some  difficulty,  from 
the  lapse  of  time  since  the  last  issue  of  the  Pioneer.  This  has  caused  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  space  to  be  given  to  the  reports  of  the  Society  Meetings  and  the  Obituary 
Recordj  but  it  is  important  that  these  should  be  preserved  complete.  Much  time 
has  been  devoted  to  the  latter  by  both  the  Biographer  and  the  Publisher,  and  it  will 
be  found  more  full  for  the  time  covered,  than  any  former  Volume.  In  the  interval 
of  over  four  years,  either  very  few  articles  were  contributed  for  its  columns,  or  they 
were  lost  in  the  change  of  officers.  While  this  Volume  was  in  press,  a  mislaid  pack- 
age was  found  in  the  office  of  a  former  Secretary,  which  contained  several  contribu- 
tions, that  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 

Not  a  dollar  of  money  had  been  raised  by  the  numerous  Committees  appointed  by 
the  Society  to  collect  subscriptions  for  this  Volume,  until  it  was  nearly  through  the 
press,  when  some  was  received  from  James  Arnold,  E.  J.  Waldron  and  Harvey 
Fowler.  To  meet  an  expense  of  several  hundred  dollars,  the  amount  of  t\^nty-four 
dollars  is  all  that  has  been  collected  from  committees  and  subscribers.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Society  must  provide  a  publication  fund  for  the  purpose,  or  the  Pioneer  must 
continue  to  be  issued  at  the  risk  of  individuals,  who  assume  it  for  the  sake  of  the  en- 
terprise. I  have  purchased  new  type  for  this  Volume  and  with  the  design  to  contin- 
ue the  publication.  For  its  excellent  mechanical  appearance,  the  Society  is  indebted 
to  Capt.  W.  S.  Wickham,  of  the  Norwalk  Reflector  Office,  who  has  given  to  it  his 
personal  and  careful  attention. 

If  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Society  will  promptly  aid  in  the  sale  of  the 
present  issue,  to  prevent  loss  (as  the  labor  and  risk  are  gratuitous),  I  will  undertake 
the  publication  of  A^olume  Twelve  of  the  Pioneer  in  time  for  the  next  Annual  Meet  ■ 
ing  of  the  Society  in  June,  1875.  In  addition  to  the  Pioneer  History,  the  Military 
Record  commenced  m  this  Volume  will  be  continued,  to  include  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers from  the  Firelands,  who  served  in  the  Union  Army,  and  in  the  Wars  against 
Mexico  and  Great  Britain.  There  will  also  be  added  the  History  of  Churches  and 
Schools,  and  of  the  various  Religious,  Educational,  Agricultural,  Fraternal  and  other 
Societies  in  the  Firelands. 

The  reader  who  discovers  any  errors  or  omissions  in  this  or  the  prior  Volumes  of 
the  Pioneer^  is  requested  to  call  attention  to  them  that  they  may  be  corrected  in  the 
next  issue.  All  who  have  matter  to  contribute  for  Volume  Twelve,  will  please  send 
it  to  me.  a.  T.  STEWART. 

Norwalk,  O.,  October  31,  1874. 
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FIRE  LANDS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

MORNING    SESSION. 

The  Fire  Lands  Historical  Society  met 
at  the  Congregational  Church,  Wakeman, 
November  27th,  E.  0.  Merry,  of  Bellevue, 
Vice  President,  in  the  chair.  The  meeting 
was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  E.  B. 
Payne,  of  Wakeman.  The  minutes  were 
read  by  Hon.  G.  T  Stewart,  of  Norwalk, 
and  P.  N.  Schuyler,  Esq.,  then  read  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws.  John  G.  Sher- 
man was  elected  Secretary  pro  tern. 
There  was  then  a  singing  of  "Northfield" 
by  the  choir.  Mrs.  Joseph  French  then 
sang  a  touching  piece,  "When  shall  we  all 
meet  again  ?  "  When  she  closed  she  re- 
marked that  she  had  not  sung  very  well, 
because  the  "  machine  was  about  worn 
out.''  After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Stew- 
art the  choir  sang  "China"  in  which  the 
congregation  all  joined. 

Mr.  Joseph  French  related  an  incident 
which  happened  forty-six  years  ago.  A 
Mr.  Waldron,  who  carried  the  mail  on 
foot  from  Akron  to  Norwalk,  often  stop- 
ped at  Mr.  French's.     One  time  when  he 


came  he  had  a  piece  of  venison  with  him. 
Mr.  French  inquired  how  he  got  it.  He 
said  :  "  I  shot  it  with  the  mail  bag  ;  I 
came  on  to  him  right  in  a  tree  top,  threw 
my  bag  at  him  which  struck  his  head.  It 
so  -frightened  him  I  got  hold  of  him  and 
cut  his  throat." 

Mr.  Cyrus  Strong  said  he  came  to  San- 
dusky forty-six  years  ago.  He  attended 
meeting  after  this  in  School  District  No.  1, 
Wakeman  ;  his  wife  and  baby  went  also. 
The  minister  asked  us  if  we  could  not 
keep  our  child  still,  when  at  the  same 
time  the  minister  had  his  dog  near  him 
that  made  more  noise  than  the  baby. 

Mr.  James  Arnold  related  an  incident 
of  his  brother,  who  lived  with  Mr.  Com- 
stock,  south  of  Milan.  His  brother  was 
sent  for  the  cows  by  Comstock  who  said 
he  heard  the  bell.  "  Now  you  go  for  the 
cows  and  I  will  get  the  pudding  ready 
while  you  are  gone."  He  started,  and  be- 
ing a  little  deaf  in  one  ear,  he  went  the 
wrong  way  and  did  not  reach  the  cattle, 
and  finally  started  back.  It  was  a  misty, 
rainy  day.  He  soon  foiind  he  was  lost — 
traveled  all  day,  and  night  coming  on,  sat 
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down  by  a  tree  and  staid  all  night.  The 
next  day  he  traveled  all  day,  and  the  next 
night  found  him  in  the  woods,  and  he  lay 
down  again  and  passed  another  night. 
The  next  day  he  came  to  a  clearing,  found 
u  log-house,  and  called  for  something  to 
eat.  The  lady  said  there  was  nothing  in 
the  house,  not  a  mouthful,  "But  a  mile 
from  here  there  is  a  family,  which  you  can 
reach  and  get  something."  He  got  there 
and  the  kind  woman  soon  had  some  pud- 
ding and  milk,  but  would  give  him  only  a 
little  at  a  time,  and  then  said  he  must 
sleep,  and  she  would  give  him  more  in  a 
little  while.  In  a  day  or  so  he  left  there 
and  was  directed  to  follow  the  river  until 
he  reached  the  road,  and  go  home  by  the 
road. 

Asa  Briggs  showed  a  half  cent  coin  he 
had  owned  for  fifty  years,  a  pair  of  knee 
buckles  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old, 
two  old  books,— "Dissertation  on  Prophe- 
cies," was  published  in  1793.  "  I  have 
lived  here  twenty-nine  years.  First  set- 
tled in  Hartland." 

A.  C.  Hall  stated  that  a  Mr.  J.  M. 
Yaughan  has  the  identical  chair  brought 
over  in  the  Mayflower.  It  is  in  Eoots- 
town,  this  State. 

Mr.  James  Arnold  stated  that  he  once 
oifered  a  ticket  agent  American  money 
for  a  ticket,  and  "don't  you  think  he  would 
not  take  it  The  money  was  shinplas- 
ter." 

Mrs.  French  stated  that  she  went  to 
Hartland,  tocher  brother's  on  horseback 
with  her  daughter  behmd  her.  She  got 
a  quantity  of  cucumbers  for  pickles,  put 
them  on  her  horse,  and  with  her  girl  be- 
hind started  for  home.  "Night  was  com- 
ing on,  we  got  lost,  and  our  horse  by  rear- 
ing up,  threw  us  both  off  and  left  us  in 
the  woods.  We  found  our  way  to  a  Mr, 
Haskins,  about  a  mile  away,  who  got  a 
horse  and  took  me  home.  After  getting 
something  to  eat,  Mr.  French  started  for 
the  horse  and  found  a  man  riding  it  home 
with  all  things  right." 


Rev.  J.  E.  Payne  remarked  that  he  was 
happy  to  be  here.  He  came  to  this  county 
in  1837,  and  staid  one  year.  He  remem- 
bered the  year  as  being  a  hard  one.  He 
said  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  pio- 
neers of  this  county  and  thought  their 
children  would  fill  the  whole  bill  of  their 
parents. 

A.  C.  Hall  remarked  that  he  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  another  county.  "  Had 
the  first  pair  of  boots  when  eighteen 
years  old.  Father  chopped  to  pay  for  my 
schooling.  I  taught  school  in  Clarksfield, 
boarded  around,  for  dinner  had  johnny 
cake.  I  have  heard  my  father  say  he 
paid  $18  for  a  barrel  of  salt.  My  un- 
cle paid  $24  for  a  barrel.  My  first  teacher 
was  a  drunkard.  I  remember  of  putting 
my  feet  in  the  sun  to  keep  them  warm  in 
winter  time.  My  grandfathier  was  a  min- 
ute man  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
There  were  seven  brothers  of  his  wife  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  who  served  in  the 
aggregate  twenty- one  years. 

Mr.  Waldron,  of  Hartland,  came  fifty- 
three  years  ago.  He  said  he  was  remind- 
ed of  those  early  daj  s  by  seeing  that  old 
spinning-wheel  on  the  stand.  We  used 
to  trade  even,  a  yard  of  linen  cloth  for  a 
yard  of  cotton  cloth.  I  remember  killing 
a  fawn.  I  came  here  with  my  grandfather. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  and  was  made  a  prisoner.  My  father 
was  in  the  war  of  1812.  I  wanted  to  go 
to  our  last  war,  but  they  would  not  take 
me.  I  could  not  eat  hard- tack.  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  pioneer  meetings. 

AFTEBNOON  BBSBION. 

There  was  a  recess  until  2:45  P.  M., 
during  which  time  refreshments  were 
served  at  private  houses.  The  afternoon 
meeting  was  opened  by  singing. 

The  presentation  of  relics  being  in  or- 
der, P.  K.  Schuyler  presented  a  geography 
by  George  B.  Sherman,  called  an  Astro- 
nomical Geography,  published  in  1806  ; 
a  stone  hammer  and  ax  combined  ;  an  In- 
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dian  stone  for  skinning  animals  ;  a  speci- 
men of  Lake  Superior  ore  ;  an  Indian 
spear  head  ;  a  facsimile  of  early  money, 
1690 ;  a  copy  of  the  New  England  Jour- 
nal, printed  in  1728  ;  a  paper  of  1770 ; 
a  beautiful  toddy-glass,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old,  presented  by  Mrs.  L.  S. 
Hall,  owned  by  her  grandfather  ;  an  iron 
ball  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  taken  from 
a  rebel  general's  head,  while  leaving  the 
battle-field  of  Colfax  Court  House,  in  the 
year  1863,  by  Sergeant  George  R.  Whit- 
man ;  a  pair  of  linen  stockings  presented 
by  Mrs.  D.  S.  Clark,  knit  by  Mrs.  Amiel 
Piatt  during  the  Revolutionary  war — ^^in 
good  state  of  preservation ;  two  baby 
caps,  a  pair  of  infant  stockings,  and  a  pair 
of  oversocks,  presented  by  Emily  Whit- 
man, and  worn  by  Emily  Barnes,  born 
September  22,  1822,  South  Britain,  New 
Haven  county,  Connecticut ;  an  old-fash- 
ioned wheel,  made  by  Rufus  Bunce,  for 
spinning  flax  with  both  hands,  and  oper- 
ated during  the  meeting  by  Mrs.  Amos 
Clark — it  was  the  first  wheel  of  the  kind 
made  in  Wak^man,  about  1829 ;  a  quilt 
pieced  by  Thomas  Burton,  about  thirty 
years  ago,  containing  3,500  pieces — pre- 
sented by  Mr.  L.  S.  Hull,  and  now  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Edward  Bunce  ;  a  piece 
of  hard-tack  brought  from  the  battle  field 
of  Bull  Run  by  Sergeant  C.  E.  Minor, 
presented  by  Mrs.  Bunce. 

Music  followed, — "  White  shepherds 
watch  their  flocks,  etc." 

P.  N.  Schuyler  made  some  remarks  in 
regard  to  a  meeting  held  here  four  yeais 
ago,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  late  Rev. 
Q.  F.  Lewis,  who  took  a  lively  interest  at 
that  meeting.  He  read  a  notice  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  a  few  months  ago. 
He  was  the  J^rst  white  child  born  in  Nor- 
walk  township.  His  father  took  at  one 
time  to  Huron  a  load  of  wheat  and  sold  it 
for  a  singk  barrel  of  salt.  Mr.  Schuyler 
spoke  of  the  first  meeting  held  that  orig- 
inated the  Fire  Lands  Society,  and  refer- 
red to  those  present,  and  also  to  the  cele- 


bration held  the  following  Fourth  of  July. 
He  spoke  of  the  tenacious  manner  in 
which  these  meetings  have  been  sustain- 
ed. He  touchingly  referred  to  an  old 
member  of  the  Society,  Mr.  D.  H.  Pease. 

Mr.  James  Arnold  was  called  for,  and 
related  some  incidents  of  pioneer  life. 
He  said  some  of  the  young  men  might  be 
discouraged  in  hearing  these  tough  stories, 
"  but,"  said  he,  "  it  is  not  all  gloom. 
There  were  bright  days,  and  I  can  say 
that  those  early  days  were  as  pleasant  as 
I  ever  enjoyed." 

A  Bible  was  presented  by  Mr.  Hurst, 
eighty  years  old. 

Music  by  the  choir,  "  Coronation." 

Mr.  Underbill,  of  Norwalk,  said  his 
father  built  the  first  mill  on  the  east 
branch  of  the  Huron  river,  in  the  Fall  of 
1817. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Bright  showed  the  audience 
how  tow  wag  prepared  for  spinning.  The 
cards  used  by  her,  she  said,  had  been  in 
use  over  a  hundred  years,  and  belonged 
to  her  mother,  Lydia  Alvord,  who  died  a 
few  days  ago,  aged  eighty-one  years. 

Some  remarks  were  made  by  a  daugh- 
ter of  Deacon  Blackman,  an  early  settler 
in  Wakeman. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting ever  held,  and  there  was  a  good 
attendance  of  the  pioneers  of  Huron 
county.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
the  citizens  of  Wakeman  for  their  hospi- 
tality. There  was  fine  singing,  led  by  L. 
S.  Hall,  and  at  four  o'clock  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

E.  0.  Meery,  Chairman. 

John  G.  Sherican,  Secretary  pi'o  tern. 


QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  First  Quarterly  meeting  of  this 
Society  for  the  year  1875,  was  held  in  the 
M.  E.  Church  at  Greenwich  Station,  on 
Wednesday,  March  31st,  commencing  a 
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11  A.  M.  The  day  was  pleasant,  and  al- 
though the  roads  were  rough  the  attend- 
ance was  large  and  the  church  w«s  filled. 
In  the  absence  of  the  President  ind  Sec- 
retary, Dr.  A.  D.  Skellenger,  of  New  Lon- 
don, was  called  to  the  chair,  and  H.  W. 
Owens,  of  Fairfield,  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary pro  tem.  Key*  Silas  D.  Seymour,  of 
Greenwich,  opened  the  meeting  with 
prayer  for  Divine  blessing.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  as  published  in  the  Pioneer,  were 
read.  The  choir,  led  by  Wm.  H.  H.  Gor- 
ham,  and  assisted  by  Miss  Fanny  Burrows 
as  organist,  sang  an  opening  piece.  Sam- 
uel Doud,  of  New  London,  who  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  Greenwich,  was  then 
requested  to  address  the  meeting,  and  re- 
lated some  interesting  incidents  in  the 
early  settlement  of  that  part  of  the  Fire- 
lands.  On  motion,  all  pioneers  present 
over  sixty- five  years  of  age  were  request- 
ed to  rise,  and  thirty-  five  were  reported, 
as  follows  :  John  Chambers,  of  Euggles, 
aged  eighty-six  ;  and  Harvey  Sackett,  of 
Euggles,  aged  eighty- five,  were  the  two 
oldest  present.  Four  others  were  over 
eighty,  Luther  Mead,  Alice  Mead,  Martha 
Carl  and  Benjamin  Kniffin,  of  Greenwich. 
Three  others  were  ^over  seventy-five, 
Jesse  Hoag,  George  Thomas  and  Samuel 
Feller,  of  Greenwich.  Those  over  sev- 
enty years  were  Mrs.  Isabella  Jenny,  Dr. 
Henry  Keynolds,  Mrs.  A.  Briggs,  Henry 
McDonald,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  P.  Haviland, 
Daniel  Fancher,  of  Greenwich,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Carney,  of  Euggles,  Gen.  G. 
D.  Barker  and  John  Baer,  of  Eipley  ;  and 
those  over  sixty-five  were  Samuel  H.  Gib- 
son, E.  B.  Griffin,  Abram  Gifibrd,  Hum- 
phrey Giff"ord,  A.  P.  Long,  George  W. 
Mattoon,  James  Bartlett,  T.  S.  Fancher 
and  Mrs.  S.  Barton,  of  Greenwich,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Peck  and  John  Bell,  of 
Eipley,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Sackett,  of  Eug- 
gles. Other  aged  pioneers  came  in  during 
the  meeting,  whose  names  were  not  re- 
ported.    A  recess  vras  then  taken  until  2 


p.  M.,  and  the  pioneers  were  invited  to  a 
free  and  excellent  dinner  prepared  by  the 
ladies  of  Greenwich.  Three  hundred 
and  eighty  accepted  the  invitation,  and  it 
was  afterwards  announced  that  there  was 
enough  provisions  left  for  one  hundred 
more,  which  were  then  donated  to  the 
poor  of  the  township. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

At  2  P.  M.  the  meeting  was  opened  with 
prayer,  by  Ee v.  Mr.  Ball.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Society  was  read,  and  thirty- 
seven  persons  became  members,  paying 
twenty-five  cents  each.  The  name  of  each, 
time  and  place  of  birth,  and  time  and 
place  of  first  settlement  in  the  Fire  lands 
were  duly  reported,  and  ordered  to  be  en- 
tered upon  the  records  of  the  Society. 
The  choir  sang  "  Jordan  "  and  one  verse 
of  '•  On  Jordan's  Stormy  Banks  I  Stand," 
in  the  old  style,  with  much  applause,  one 
pioneer  remarking  that  it  sounded  as  good 
as  it  did  forty-five  years  ago.  Dr.  Skel- 
lenger then  read  obituary  notices,  prepar- 
ed by  himself,  of  Alcott  Eussell,  Henry 
Anderson,  William  Stevens,  Mrs.  Julia  A. 
Ladd,  Mrs.  Adaline  Eumsey,  Mrs.  Laura 
Hooker,  Mrs.  Sophia  Townsend,  Nathan- 
iel Mills,  Dr.  Austin  Starbird  and  E.  W. 
Stevens,  which  will  appear  in  the  next 
volume  of  the  Pioneer.  The  death  of 
other  pioneers  was  announced.  Harlan 
E.  Simmons,  of  Greenfield,  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven  years,  on  the  farm 
where  he  had  lived  over  fifty-five  years, 
greatly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 
Edward  E.  Kinsley,  who  was  born  in  New 
London,  (a  son  of  Peter  Kinsley,  one  of 
its  first  settlers),  died  at  Lima,  Indiana, 
March  24,  1875,  aged  forty- six  years* 
His  wife,  Lucia,  died  two  weeks  previous- 
ly, at  the  same  place. 

Brief,  interesting  addresses  were  made 
by  Dr.  Skellenger,  S.  Doud,  Isaac  G.  Stur- 
tevant,  Harvey  Sackett,  Daniel  Fancher, 
and  others. 

The  exhibition  of  relics  being  in  order, 
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M.  M.  Burgess,  Greenwich,  donated  to  the 
Society  two  gridirons,  supposed  to  be 
over  three  hundred  years  old,  which  had 
been  used  in  the  family  of  his  parents 
and  grand-parents.  Samuel  Ferris,  of 
Kuggles,  exhibited  an  iron  m  olf  and  bear 
trap,  used  also  for  wild  turkey  by  his 
father,  Abram  Ferris,  and  grand-father, 
Israel  Ferris.  It  had  been  used  over  one 
hundred  years.  Leander  Mead,  of  Green- 
wich, exhibited  what  he  named  a  Dutch 
oven,  made  of  tin,  with  a  concave  bottom 
to  drippings,  crossed  by  an  iron  spit,  used 
for  .  roasting  turkeys,  game  and  meat, 
which  he  said  he  brought  with  him  into 
the  township,  and  it  was  old  then,  but  is 
capable  of  good  service.  He  exhibited  a 
flint  with  steel  and  a  tinder-box  filled 
with  tinder  made  of  scorched  cotton  rags, 
used  by  his  father  fifty-five  years  ago  to, 
kindle  fires.  He  tried  it  before  the  meet- 
ing and  proved  that  it  was  yet  in  good 
condition.  He  also  exhibited  a  pewter 
dinner-plate,  in  the  height  of  fashion  fifty 
years  ago ;  another  pewter  meat-platter^ 
both  used  by  his  wife's  father.  Rev.  Sol- 
omon Mead,  who  was  for  forty  years  pas- 
tor of  a  church  in  Westchester  county, 
N.  Y.  Also  a  leghorn  bonnet,  owned  by 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Luther  Mead,  which 
cost  about  fifteen  dollars  when  new,  and 
was  quite  the  fashion  with  ladies  fifty 
years  ago.  Its  ample  size  produced  some 
merriment  by  way  of  contrast  with  mod- 
ern bonnets.  Mrs.  Hezekiah  Smith,  of 
Greenwich,  exhibited  a  handsome  glass 
sauce  dish,  brought  from  Connecticut  by 
her  over  sixty  years  ago.  She  is  grand- 
mother of  Mrs.  H.  G.  Washburn. 

A.  E.  Barker,  of  Fairfield,  donated  to 
the  Society  a  pair  of  spectacles,  given  to 
him  by  his  grand-mother,  Sallie  West, 
which  are  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  old.  Mrs.  West  died  in  Fairfield, 
June  10, 1873,aged  eighty-two  years.  She 
came  to  the  Firelands  in  1831.  A  picture 
of  Mrs.  D.  Van  Benschoten,  of  Berlin,  Erie 
county,  mother  of  Mrs.  H.  G.Washburn,  of 


Greenwich  was  exhibited,  which  was  tak- 
en in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  over  sixty 
years  ago,  having  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  photograph,  though  probably 
painted. 

Daniel  Fancher,  of  Greenwich,  exhib- 
ited a  Bible  brought  into  the  township  by 
his  father,  which  was  printed  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  in  1811.  Riley  Griffin,  of 
Greenwich,  exhibited  a  tobacco  box  in 
the  form  of  a  neat  little  book,  bought  in 
1818,  but  he  said  he  had  never  read  it. 
Mrs.  Susan  Barton,  of  Greenwich,  exhib- 
ited a  sampler  ingeniously  worked  in  1756 
and  also  some  manuscript  poetry  written 
by  her  father  over  one  hundred  years  ago 
of  which  the  writing  was  legible,  the  ink 
appearing  quite  black  and  not  faded. 
Ebenezer  Bevans  exhibited  a  spectacle 
case  preserved  as  a  memento  in  his  family, 
which  was  over  one  hundred  years  old. 
Daniel  Smith,  of  Greenwich,  exhibited 
two  letters  written  in  1772  and  1773,  of 
which  the  penmanship  and  ink  were  both 
excellent.  Benjamin  Kniffin,  of  Green- 
wich, exhibited  a  political  poster  printed 
in  1812.  It  was  decorated  with  two  cuts, 
one  of  the  devil  with  torch  and  tail  and 
the  other  of  the  Genius  of  Liberty,  with 
mottoes  of  "  Sailor's  Rights  and  no  Press- 
gang."  ''  When  the  Devil  Reigns,  Kings 
are  Triumphant,"'  "  The  Genius  of  Liberty 
Presides  over  the  Rights  of  her  Sons." 
Over  the  devil  was  the  name  "  Tories,,' 
and  over  Liberty  was  the  name  "  Repub- 
licans.'' 

Mrs.  Mary  Mead,  of  Greenwich,  donat- 
ed to  the  Society  a  trammel  brought  from 
England  in  1642,  and  a  fire  shovel  show- 
ing by  the  date  on  it  that  it  was  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty- four  years  old.  John  B. 
Barker,  of  Greenwich,  donated  to  the 
Society  a  cow-bell,  which  was  the  first 
used  in  that  township.  It  was  made  for 
Varney  Pearce,  the  first  Justice  of  the 
Peace  there,  by  a  man  named  Heith,  liv- 
ing two  miles  north  of  Mansfield,  where 
the  'Squire  went  to  get  it  made  for  his 
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cows.  He  exhibited  a  small,  neat  trunk, 
made  in  1805,  by  Nezer  Sutherland,  of 
Buggies,  (then  liring  in  Westchester 
county,  N.  Y.),  when  he  was  nineteen 
years  of  age.  Harvey  Sackett,  of  Bug- 
gies, exhibited  a  pair  of  worsted  combs, 
<ised  to  prepare  wool  for  worsted  yarn, 
and  explained  the  process.  They  were 
OTer  one  hundred  years  old  and  good  for 
use  for  another  century. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  for 
the  meeting,  H.  J.  Gifford,  John  B.  Bar- 
ker, W.  A.  Hossler,  Wm.  F.  Smith  and 
G.  J.  Bartlett,  were  voted  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  for  the  satisfactory  manner 
in  which  they  had  performed  their  duty. 
Thanks  were  also  voted  to  Mr.  Gorham, 
the  leader,  to  Miss  Burrows,  the  organist, 
and  to  the  other  members  of  the  choir  for 
the  excellent  music  with  which  they  en- 
livened the  meeting,  especially  the  songs 
and  tunes  of  olden  times.  Thanks  were 
given  to  the  Chairman  Br.  Skelenger,  for 
the  efiBcient  service,  and  to  the  citizens  of 
Greenwich  for  their  hospitable  entertain- 
ment Announcement  was  made  of  the 
^Nineteenth  Annual  Session  of  the  Society, 
to  be  held  at  Norwalk  in  June  next,  and 
the  meeting  closed  with  "  Old  Hundred," 
sung  by  all. 

A.  D.  Skellenger,  Chairman. 
H.  W.  Owen,  Secretary  pro  tern. 


NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

MORNING    SESSION. 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Firelands  Historical  Society,  held  at  Nor- 
walk, June  30,  1875,  was  called  to  order 
at  10:30  A.  M.,  by  President  Z.  Phillips, 
and  the  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer 
by  Bev.  A.  Newton.  The  proceedings  of 
tl^e  last  meeting  were  read  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  approved  by  the  Society. 

G.  T.  Stewart,  Esq.,  presented  and  read 
the  report  of  the  Directors  for  the  year 
past,  which  was  as  follows: 


The  Directors  of  the  Firelands  Histori- 
cal Society  respectfully  report:  That  du- 
ring the  year  since  its  last  annual  meeting 
the  Society  has  held  two  quarterly  meet- 
ings, one  at  Wakeman  and  one  at  Green- 
wich, which  were  well  attended  and  ex- 
hibited a  good  degree  of  interest  among 
the  people  of  those  and  adjoining  town- 
ships in  this  enterprise.  It  is  important 
that  these  quarterly  sessions  be  continued 
and  that  those  townships  especially  be 
visited  which  have  had  no  meeting. 
They  bring  home  to  the  people  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Society  and  its  operations, 
which  many  of  them  would  not  other- 
wise learn,  awakening  their  interest  and 
enlisting  their  efforts  in  the  promotion  of 
its  objects. 

The  number  of  volumes  last  reported 
(137)  deposited  with  the  Young  Men's 
Library  Association  of  Norwalk,  has  not 
been  increased  during  the  last  year.  The 
Cabinet  has  merely  been  a  book-case 
in  the  ante-room  of  Whittlesey  Hall, 
containing  some  Indian  relics  and  histori- 
cal collections,  not  prepared  in  any  order 
for  exhibition  and  kept  closed  for  years. 
We  recommend  that  a  suitable  custodian 
of  the  Cabinet  and  Library  be  appointed 
who  shall  prepare  a  list  of  the  books  and 
articles  received  and  take  caro  of  new 
contributions  and  have  them  suitably  ar- 
ranged for  the  inspection  of  visitors. 
Some  plan  should  be  adopted  to  collect 
funds  sufficient  to  hire  a  room  in  which 
the  books  and  collections  of  the  Society 
can  be  preserved  in  a  form  worthy  of  the 
Society  and  accessible  to  the  public. 

Pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  the  So- 
ciety at  its  last  annual  meeting,  the  Di- 
rectors procured  the  publication  of  the 
eleventh  volume  of  the  Pioneer,  contain- 
ing the  collections  of  the  Society  from 
June,  1870,  to  November,  1874.  Of  the 
back  volumes  of  the  Pioneer  the  Society 
has  the  following  copies  deposited  in  the 
Young  Men's  Library  at  Norwalk,  any  of 
which  can  be  procured  by  application  to 
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the  Secretary,  but  the  Society  has  no  en- 
tire sets  for  sale: 

Vol.  a.  No.  I 47  copies 

•»    •»    ♦♦    3 i6      " 

"    5  .-•••• lo      " 

"    7  lai      " 

"    8  31      " 

"    9  • 83      " 

"10  33      " 

In  addition  to  these  we  had  ten  copies 
each  of  the  last  fire  rolumes  of  the  Pio- 
neer, (7  to  11  inclusive)  bound  in  one  vol- 
ume of  nearly  600  pages  comprising  the 
collections  of  the  Society  since  1865, 
with  steel  engraved  likenesses  of  Hon. 
Ebenezer  Lane  and  Dr.  Daniel  Tilden, 
which  bound  volumes  are  oflfered  for  sale 
at  $3.50  each.  If  these  find  ready  sale, 
three  times  as  many  such  bound  volumes 
can  be  furnished.  But  the  cost  of  a  re- 
print of  the  eleven  volumes,  as  proposed 
at  former  meetings  of  the  Society  is  too 
great  and  the  prospect  of  sales  insufficient 
to  encourage  such  an  enterprise. 

The  expense  of   printing  the  eleventh 
TOlnme  of  the  Pioneer,  (,1000  copies  of 

120  pages)  was |330  98 

Postage  on  those  mailed 3  90 

Binding  ten  volumes 11  00 

To  cover  this  expense  it  will  require 
the  sale  of  700  copies  at  fifty  cents  each. 
About  460  have  been  sold.  All  engaged 
in  the  publication  and  sale  of  this  volume 
gave  their  services  without  compensation, 
and,  with  the  officers  of  the  Society,  paid 
for  all  copies  taken  by  them,  and  none 
were  given  away,  except  to  editors  and 
exchanges.  By  this  plan  it  is  hoped  that 
a  surplus  will  be  realized  from  the  sales 
of  this  volume  over  the  cost  of  printing, 
which  will  commence  a  Publication  Fund 
to  sustain  the  future  issue  of  the  Pioneer. 
Such  a  fund  is  greatly  needed,  and  we 
make  an  appeal  to  the  members  of  the 
Society  and  friends  of  the  enterprise  to 
aid  by  their  contributions  in  founding  this 
Publication  Fund.  The  primary  purpose 
of  the  Society,  that  of  collecting  and  pub- 
lishing the  pioneer  history  of  the  Firelands 
prior  to  the  year  1820,  has  been  mainly 


accomplished.  But  the  Society  has  be- 
fore it  a  far  greater  work,  that  of  compil- 
ing and  recording  the  events  of  more  than 
hhlf  a  century  since,  and  continuing  that 
history  into  the  coming  events  of  the  far 
future.  The  only  means  of  making  this 
record  permanent  is  by  the  continued  pub- 
lication of  its  historical  collections,  and 
this  will  grow  in  value  as  it  extends  in 
time.  We  recommend  that  private  dona- 
tions be  solicited,  and  that  a  public  con- 
tribution be  taken  at  every  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  the  benefit  of  this  Publication 
Fund,  and  that  all  surplus  money  of  the 
Society,  above  its  current  expenses,  be 
paid  into  it. 

The  Treasurer's  Annual  Keports  for  the 
years  1873  and  1874,  nothing  having  been 
previously  rendered,  was  received  as  fol- 
lows: 

Balance  on  hand  June,  1872 $13  40 

Membership  dues,    •♦       "    4  50 

Membership    dues,  Townsend   meeting, 

September,  1872 4  50 

Sale  of  Pioneer  in  18T3 3  00 

Membership  dues,  June,  1873. 1  50 

$26  90 
Paid  A.  B.  Griffin,  Secretary,  July  12, 1872  $    6  00 

Paid  Printing  bill,  September,  1872 1  50 

Paid  S.  A.  Wildman,  Sec'y  July  30, 1873. .      6  00 
Paid  H.  Palmer,  expense  of  Cabinet,  Jan- 
uary 17, 1874 5  00 

$18  50 

Balance  to  D.  A.  Baker $  8  40 

F.  Sears,  Treasurer. 
On  motion,  these  reports  were  accepted. 
The  report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1875,  was  presented,  as 
follows: 

Beeeived  otr.  Sears,  former  Treasurer. .  $  8  40 
Received  at  Quarterly  Meeting  in  Green- 
wich for  Memberships,  March  31, 1875. .      9  25 

Total $17  65 

Paid  for  printing  and  posting  100  bills  for 
annual  meeting 4  50 

Balance  on  band $13  15 

D.  A.  Baker,  Treasurer. 
This  report  was  also,  on  motion,  ac- 
cepted. 
The  following  letter  and  annual  report 
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of  the  Biographer,  Judge  Benjamin  Sum- 
mers, were  read  by  the  Secretary: 

Mansfield,  0.,  Juae  1875. 
Hon.  Z.  Phillips,  Pres.  F.  S,  Society: 

Permit  me  through  you  to  present  my 
annual  report.  During  the  year  the  Great 
Reaper  has  been  busy,  thinning  our  ranks 
fearfully,  but  such  has  been  my  condition 
that  I  can  make  but  a  meagre  report  of 
his  doing.  For  nearly  eight  months  past 
I  have  been  a  suffering  invalid,  about  five 
months  of  this  time  far  away  from  the 
Firelands,  and  the  last  eight  weeks  con- 
fined to  my  bed.  Death  h^s  also  invaded 
and  broken  up  my  own  hpme  meantime. 
So  we  go.  and  soon  the  last  of  the  Pioneers 
will  be  gone.  My  last  report  is  herein 
submitted.  Whether  I  go  now,  or  linger 
a  few  years  more  on  this  side  of  the  river, 
my  lot  will  be  far  from  you.  My  children 
have  all  sought  and  found  homes  outside 
of  the  Firelands,  and  I  must  seek  the 
care  and  attention  which  filial  duty  and 
affection  can  prompt  and  bestow.  I  thank 
the  Society  for  the  many  marks  of  confi- 
dence and  esteem  it  has  bestowed.  The 
many  happy  reunions  we  have  had  shall 
ever  be  cherished  as  the  happiest  of 
memories.  May  our  work  fall  into  worthy 
hands  and  may  God's  blessings  be  with 
you  all. 

With  fraternal  regard, 

Benjabiin  Summers, 
Biographer  F.  H.  Society. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of 
Judge  S's  letter,  a  gentleman  in  the  audi- 
ence said  that  he  spent  the  previous  night 
with  him,  and  he  had  sent  word  to  the 
Pioneers  that  he  was  with  them  in  spirit 
if  not  in  person,  and  desired  to  be  remem- 
bered by  them. 

Several  biographies  were  presented 
with  the  report. 

Among  these  biographies  was  one  of 
the  Biographer's  wife,  Mrs.  Julia  B.  Sum- 
mers, who  died  at  Berlin  Heights,  Erie 
county,  Ohio,  November  9,  1874,  aged 
sixty-nine    years,  eight  months  and  ten 


days.  She  was  born  in  Bridgewater  Par- 
ish,  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut  and 
settled  in  Florence,  Erie  county,  in  1825. 
The  election  of  oflBcers  being  next  in 
order,  it  was,  on  motion,  ordered  that  a 
committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  make 
nominations.  The  President  appointed 
Samuel  H.  Gibson,  Captain  C.  Woodruff, 
J.  H.  Niles,  P.  N.  Schuyler  and  E.  O. 
Merry  as  such  committee. 

Rev.  H.  0.  Sheldon,  of  Oberlin,  said  he 
was  appointed  two  years  ago  to  prepare  a 
paper  on  early  reminiscences,  but  had  not 
been  advised  of  the  time  of  holding  this 
meeting,  and  but  recently  learned  of  it 
He  had  hastily  prepared  a  short  paper 
which  he  would  read  if  desired. 

He  was  invited  to  read  it,  which  he  did. 
On  motion,  of  Dr.  Skellenger,  Mr.  Shel- 
don was  requested  to  furnish  the  Society 
with,  a  copy  of  his  address. 

P.  N.  Schuyler,   Esq.,  introduced  the 
following  preamble  and  resolution: 
Whereas,   The  Constitution  of  this  So- 
ciety has  been  amended  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  amendments  are  scattered 
through  our  records,  therefore, 
Pesolved,  That  a  committee  of  three 
be  appointed,  who  shall  collect  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Constitution  and  present 
the  whole  in  proper  consecutive  and  con- 
solidated form  by  report  this  afternoon. 
Carried. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following 
named  gentlemen  as  that  committee,  G. 
T.  Stewart  P.  N.  Schuyler,  S.  E.  Carring- 
ton.  ' 

G.  T.  Stewart  announced  the  exercises 
for  the  afternoon,  and  invited  the  audience 
to  be  present  as  promptly  at  the  time  as 
possible.  He  said  Judge  Finefrock  had 
signified  his  willingness  to  adjourn  Court, 
if  possible  to  do  so,  in  order  to  give  the 
Bar  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  address  of 
Hon.  J.  M.  Root  on  The  Old  Lawyers  of 
the  Firelands. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  announced  that  the 
Carman  family,  upon  being  requested,  had 
consented  to  sing  in  the  afternoon,  and  on 
motion  of   Captain  Woodruff,  they  were 
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invited  to  do  so.     The  meeting-then  ad- 
journed for  recess. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

At  half-past  one  the  audience  began  to 
assemble,  and  in  a  short  time  the  Hall 
was  filled.  Judge  Finefrock  adjourned 
Court  for  a  portion  of  the  afternoon,  and 
the  members  of  the  Bar  were  present  in 
the  Hall. 

At  fifteen  minutes  before  two  o'clock, 
the  President  called  the  meeting  to  order 
and  introduced  Hon.  J.  M.  Root,  of  San- 
dusky, who  proceeded,  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress upon  The  Old  Lawyers  of  the  Fire- 
lands. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  Mrs. 
Carman  and  her  two  sons  sang  "  The  Old 
"Musician  and  his  Harp,"  with  fine  effect, 
which  was  received  at  the  close  with 
earnest  applause. 

The  President  then  introduced  General 
Sawyer,  who  presented  a,  report  of  the 
Eighth  Ohio  regiment. 

Ex-Governur  Hayes,  who  was  present 
during  the  day  and  occupied  a  seat  upon 
the  platform,  was  called  upon  and  upon 
being  introduced,  responded  briefly  as  fol- 
lows: 
Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Pioiieers: 

I  do  not  appear  for  the  purpose  of  ma- 
king an  extended  speech  this  afternoon," 
for  I  am  quite  sure  you  would  very  much 
regret  if  I  were  to  pull  out  a  manuscript 
to  make  you  an  address  at  this  time  of 
day,  and  in  the  present  bad  atmosphere 
we  have  in  the  hall. 

I  rise  to  make  acknowledgements  mere- 
ly, to  the  Society  for  the  honor  conferred 
by  the  invitation  received  from  its  officers 
to  be  present  on  this  occasion,  to  share 
with  you  in  its  very  interesting  and  prof- 
itable exercises,  and  the  pleasure  1  have 
enjoyed  here  to-day,  in  commendation  of./ 
the  Society  and  its  work.  I  am  somewhit 
familiar  with  these  societies,  having  read 
for  many  years  the  various  books  and 
publications  in  relation  to  the  Fire  Lands 
and  Western  Pioneers,  and  I  think  I  can 


say  that  no  one  of   these   societies  has 
done  more  than  you. 

The  early  history  and  reminiscences  of 
the  Fire  Lands  have  been  collected  and 
preserved.  Here  are  your  volumes  which 
tell  you  what  you  want  to  know — what 
these  men  and  women  have  done  who  first 
came  to  the  Fire  Lands. 

I  have  succeeded  in  getting  all  these 
volumes  and  read  every  word  of  them. 
Your  Society  has  done  eflBcient  and  noble 
service,  and  I  trust  you  will  go  on  in  this 
work.  You  have  made  an  important  addi- 
tion to  it  to-day  in  the  record  of  the  old 
lawyers  of  the  Fire  Lands. 

All  this  is  interesting  now,  and  far,  far 
more  so  will  it  be  in  the  future.  -Next 
year  we  are  to  celebrate  the  one  hnndredth 
anniversary  since  we  became  a  nation, 
and  now  can  you  find  anybody  who  can 
show  an}'-  relic  or  scrap  of  history  show- 
ing what  his  father  or  grandfather  did  one 
hundred  years  ago  that  will  not  point  to  it 
with  satisfaction  and  pride?  And  this  is 
what  you  are  cloing  to-day — collecting, 
and  preserving  the  interesting  history  and 
relics  of  the  past  for  your  children  and 
posterity.  This  is  not  only  accomplished 
by  these  social  gatherings,  but  socially 
they  prove  a  great  benefit  by  mingling 
together  of  the  people,  and  this  social 
feature  is  in  itself  a  sufecient  object  for 
societies  of  this  kind.  We  Americans 
have  not  too  many  holidays,  when  we  can 
meet  the  young  and  old — men  of  various 
ideas  and  descriptions — and  mingle  and 
consult  together.  The  more  of  these 
meetings  you  can  have  of  the  old  inhabi- 
tants and  others,  the  better.  I  trust  you 
may  have  many  of  them. 

I  must  not  think  of  detaining  you  at 
this  -hlte  hour  and  in  this  heated  atmos- 
phere. Besides^  I  would  prefer  to  listen 
to  some  more  of  that  music.  I  would 
rather  hear  such  singing  as  Mrs.  Carman's 
for  five  minutes  than  the  most  eloquent 
orator  for  an  hour. 

After  another  piece  of  music  by  the 
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Carmans  entitled  *•  The  Pilgrims,"  which 
was  richly  enjoyed  by  the  aadience,  Mr. 
Stewart  read  the  following  report  relatiye 
to  the  Volunteers  from  the  Fire  Lands, 
who  served  in  the  Mexican  War  in  Com- 
pany C  fifteenth  United  States  Infantry, 
prepared  from  memory  by  General  J.  A. 
Jones. 

Captain — J.  A.  Jones. 

First  Lieutenant — G.  A.  Sutton. 

Second  Lieut. — Cornelius  Ketchum. 

Sergeants — Fred  Laubenheimer,  Anth- 
ony S.Sutton,  A.J.  Dewaldt. 

Privates^Crawford  White,  A.  J,  Sutton 
Joseph  Kelble,  Kobert  Buck,  Geo.  A.  Dean 
Simeon_  Jones,  Alfa  Jones,  Lester  Huyck, 

Andalliker," William  Bodthd,- Ward, 

Joseph  Maltby,  E*  Little, Zahm. 

The  above  and  some  others  of  the 
Company,  whose  names  are  not  recollected 
were  residents  of  the  Fire  Lands  when 
they  enlisted. 

This  Company  was  in  the  battles  of 
Contreras  and  Churubusco,  August  20th, 
1847,  in  the  battles  of  Molino  del  Key, 
September  8th,  and  Chepultepec,  Septem- 
ber 11th,  and  marched  into  the  city  of 
Mexico,  under  General  Scott,  September 
14th,  1847. 

Captain  Woodruff  made  the  following 
report  from  the  Committee  on  nomina- 
tions: For  President,  P.  N.  Schuyler; 
Yice-Presidents;  J.  H.  Niles,  Norwich; 
Philo  Wells,  Vermillion ;  Martin  Kellogg, 
Bronson;  E.  0.  Merry*  Lyme;  Luther 
Avery,  Groton ;  D.  G.  Barker,  Kipley; 
John  Kelley,  Danbury;  A.  R.  Marsh, 
Ridgefield ;  Stark  Adams,  Huron ;  Seth 
Jennings,  Milan  ;  James  Arnold,  Towns- 
end;  A.  D.  Skellenger,  New  London; 
Major  Smith,  Clarksfield ;  C.  C.  Canfield, 
Wakeman  ;  Cromwell  Tillinghast,  Berlin; 
E.  J.  Waldron,  Hartland  ;  David  Palmer, 
Fitchville ;  H.  W.  Owen,  Fairfield ;  0. 
Jenney,  Norwalk ;  Dr.  A.  H.  Agard,  San- 
dusky ;  D.  G.  Taylor,  Perkins;  William 
Parish,  Oxford  ;  Henry  Adams,  Peru ;  C. 
B.  Simmons,  Greenfield;   E.  Dickinson, 


New  Haven  ;  D.  Sweetland,  Richmond  ; 
Alanson  Raymond,  Sherman  ;  A.  S.  Kel- 
ley, Kelley's  Island  ;  W.  Burch,  Ruggles; 
H.  G.  Washburn,  Greenwich ;  Homer 
Brooks,  Florence.  Recording  Secretary, 
S.  E.  Carrington.  Directors,  G.  T.  Stew- 
art, J.  B.  Niles,  P.  N.  Schuyler,  B.  Sum- 
mers  and  F.  D.  Parish.  Biographer,  J. 
H.  Niles.  On  motion,  the  report  was 
adopted. 

President  Z.  Phillips  then  called  P.  N. 
Schuyler  to  the  Chair,  as  President  of  the 
Society.  On  tootion  of  Mr.  Schuyler,  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  the  long  and  faithful 
services  of  Mr.  Phillips,  as  President  of 
the  Society,  was  most  earnestly  and  unan- 
imously tendered. 

On  motion,  a  tote  of  thanks  was  also 
tendered  to  the  Carman  family  for  their 
excellent  music,  and  to  Hon.  J.  M.  Root, 
Governor  Hayes  and  General  Sawyer  for 
their  addresses. 

The  Committee  upon  ihe  Constitution 
made  the  following  report: 

Your  Committee  appointed  to  revise 
the  Constitution  submit  the  following: 

GOIffSTITUTIOS. 

Articlb  1.  Thi8  Society  shall  be  called  The 
Fire  Lands  Historical  Society. 

Art.  i  Its  objects  are  to  collect  and  preserve 
in  proper  form  the  facts  constituting  the  full 
history  of  the  Fire-Lands;  also  to  obtain  and 
preserve  an  authentic  and  general  statement  of 
their  resources  and  productions  of  all  kinds. 

Art.  3.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  con- 
sist of  a  President,  one  Vice-President  to  each 
township  of  the  Fire-Lands,  two  Corresponding 
Secretaries,  onciTreasurer,  one  Recording  Sec- 
retary and  a  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of 
five  members.     , 

Art.  4.  The  officers  thereof  shall  be  elected 
annually  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  shall  per- 
form the  duties  usually  pertaining  to  their  re- 
spective offices.  It  shall  be  the  duty  also  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  in  their  several  townships  to 
represent  the  interest  of  the  Society  and  gather 
historical  material.  The  Board  of  Directors 
shall  hare  charge  of  the  business  and  property 
of  the  Society,  and  shall  also  act  as  publishing 
committee. 

Art.  5.  The  office  and  records  of  the  Soci- 
ety shall  be  kept  at  Norwalk.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  in  Norwalk 
on  the  second  Wednesday  of  June,  of  each  year, 
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HBless  for  any  one  year  ifc  be  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  President  and 
DirectorB.  The  President  and  Directors  may 
call  a  quarterly  meeting  in  any  place  when  no- 
tified by  the  resident  Vice  President  that  proper 
preparations  hare  been  made  by  the  citizens, 

Abt.  6.  Any  person  may  become  a  member 
of  this  Society  by  signing  or  baring  his  name 
affixed  to  the  Ccnstitution,  and  paying  into  the 
treasury  the  sum  of  twenty-flre  cents;  and  any 
person  also  may  be  receired  by  a  vote  of  the 
Society,  as  an  honorary  member. 

Art.  7.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or 
amended  at  any  annual  meeting  hereafter,  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present, 
provided  no  amendment  shall  be  considered 
unless  the  same  shall  have  been  presented  in 
writing,  and  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  at  least  three  months  before  such  con- 
sideration. 

P.  N.  Schuyler,     i 

G.  T.  Stewart,        Committee, 

S.  E.  Carrington,  I 

On  motion  the  report  was  adopted. 

The  number  and  Tariety  of  relics  ex- 
hibited were  less  than  at  some  of  the  pre- 
vious meetings.  The  wedding  dress  of 
Phebe  McDonald,  of  Norwalk,  who  was 
married  at  Cheshire,  Conn.,  in  March,  1811 
was  exhibited  by  Eev.  Henry  McDonald, 
as  a  relic  of  the  fashion  of  that  day.  It 
was  made  from  white  silk,  slightly  trim- 
med and  cut  from  a  pattern  of  probably 
not  to  exceed  six  yards.  The  waist  was 
but  six  or  seven  inches  in  length  and 
sleeves  short — extending  about  three  in- 
ches from  the  shoulder. 

Dr.  Owen,  of  Fairfield,  exhibited  the 
skull  and  bones  of  an  Indian  which  were 
ploughed  up  this  Spring  by  a  farmer  in 
Fairfield,  by  the  name  of  Smith.  There 
was  also  a  knife  and  fork,  and  the  bones 
of  some  animal,  probably  those  of  a  dog 
were  found  in  the  same  spot.  The  posit- 
ion was  partially  between  a  sitting  and 
lying  attitude — the  common  mode  of  In- 
dian burials,  and  the  other  accompanying 
relics  are  no  doubt  the  memorials  of  the 
last  tribute,  by  depositing  with  the  de- 
parted his  knife  and  fork  and  faithful  dog, 
for  his  use  in  "the  happy  hunting 
grounds." 

The  Postmaster  at  Fairfield,  had  exhib- 
ited a  powder  horn,  on  which  was  cut 


many  designs  of  game,  etc.,  and  marked, 
"  Isaac  Parson,  his  horn,  December  3, 
1777." 

A  plane  made  in  1765,  and  used  in  Con- 
necticut by  Silas  French,  was  presented 
to  the  Society  by  Joseph  French,  of 
Wakeman. 

A  brace  and  bit  was  presented  by  Jos- 
eph Ward,  of  Birmingham.  Its  age  is 
not  known,  except  that  sixty  years  since 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  donor  as  a 
relic.  The  brace  is  nearly  straight,  and 
cut  from  a  piece  of  beech  timber.  The 
bit  is  fastened  stationary  to  a  wooden  han- 
dle which  passes  through  the  arm  of  the 
brace,  and  is  fastened  with  a  nail. 

A  bound  copy  of  the  Christian  Ob- 
server, printed  in  1817,  was  presented  by 
E.  G.  Gibbs,  of  Milan. 

After  the  exhibition  of  relics  the  meet- 
ing, on  motion,  adjourned. 

P.  N.  Schuyler,  President. 
Si  E.  Cabbington,  Secretary. 


QUARTEKLY  MEETING. 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Firelands  Historical  Society  was  held  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Huron,  0., 
Friday,  Sept.  3d,  1875.  President  P.  N. 
Schuyler  called  the  meeting  to  order  at 
11  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  invited  the  Vice 
Presidents  and  ex-President  Phillips  to 
the  front  seat.  The  meeting  was  theh 
opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smoyer. 
Extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  last  an- 
nual meeting  of  Norwalk,  and  the  revised 
constitution  were  read.  The  Secretary 
being  absent,  Capt.  L.  E.  Merry,  of  Lyme, 
was  appointed  pro  tern.  Eight  names  of 
members  were  added  to  the  Society.  Re- 
marks were  made  by  the  President,  G.  T. 
Stewart,  Judge  F.  D.  Parish  and  others. 
Noon  having  arrived,  the  meeting  took  a 
recess  until  half  past  one  o'clock.  The 
visiting  members  were  invited  to  the 
Aicker  House,  where  an  elegant  free  din^ 
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ner  had  been  prepared  by  '^inine  host," 
by  order  of  the  Committee  at  Huron. 

The  Society  reassembled  at  2  o'clock, 
and  Mr.  Stewart  read  the  history  of 
Methodism  in  Fairfield  Circuit,  compiled 
by  M.  M.  Hester,  of  Bronson.  Capt.  L- 
E.  Merry  presented  a  report  of  Co.  D., 
thirty-fourth  Kegiment  0,  V.  I.  in  the  war 
for  the  Union.  An  obituary  notice  of 
Geo.  Goodrich,  of  Lyme,  who  died  June 
22d,  1875,  aged  seventy- six  years,  was 
read  by  the  Secretary.  Judge  Parish  read 
obituary  notice  of  Judge  Harvey  Fowler, 
a  resident  for  fifty- seven  years  of  the 
Firelands ;  also  of  E.  J.  Jennings,  who 
died  at  Genoa,  Ohio,  aged  seventy-two 
years;  of  Lester  Walker,  of  Sandusky, 
who  died  May  6th,  aged  seventy-eight 
years;  of  Robert  Bennett,  formerly  Coun^ 
ty  Commissioner  of  Erie  County,  and 
Trustee  of  Huron  township;  of  Judge 
Walter  F.  Stone,  of  Sandusky ;  of 
George  Eeber,  of  Sandusky ;  of  Dr. 
Martin,  of  Kelley's  Island;  and  of  L.  S. 
Hubbard,  of  Sandusky.  Extended 
notices  of  each  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
Biographer  in  time  for  publication  in  the 
next  volume  of  the  Pioneer. 

The  President  called  E.  0.  Merry,  Vice 
President,  to  the  Chair,  and  announced 
to  the  Society  the  death  at  Mansfield, 
July  13th,  1875,  of  Hon.  Benjamin  Sum- 
mers; and  after  making  a  few  preliminary 
remarks,  offered  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

jResolved,  That  in  the  decease  of  the 
Honorable  Benjamin  Summers  the  Socie- 
ty has  lost  one  of  its  truest  friends  and 
ablest  supporters,  a  capable  and  eflBcient 
officer  and  a  wise  counsellor;  that  we  re- 
cognize as  uniting  in  him  all  the  charaC'- 
teristics  of  true  Worth  in  the  citizen,  sim- 
plicity and  nobleness  of  heart,  cultivation 
and  energy  of  mind ;  that  we  miss  him  in 
our  social  re-unions  and  in  our  counsels; 
and  that  we  will  remember  and  strive  to 
emulate  his  virtues  until  with  Heaven's 
blessing  we  meet  him  in  that  grand  re- 
union, as  we  trust,  of  all  the  pioneers. 

Mesolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  signed  by  the  proper  officers  of 


this  Society,  and  as  an  expression  of  our 
condolence  be  forwarded  to  the  near  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased. 
•    On  motion  of  Mr.   Stewart,   the  Presi- 
dent was  requested   to  prepare   a   biog-    | 
raphical  notice   of  Judge    Summers   for    ! 
the  next  Pioneer. 

Next  in  order  were  five  minute 
speeches  by  the  Pioneers  relative  to  their 
early  experiences  in  the  Firelands. 

Dr.  G.  S.  Hafikins,  of  Huron,  came  in 
1831; — he -was  about  the  only  Doctor 
who  staid  through  the  cholera  plague  of 
1832-4. 

Philo  Wells,  of  Vermillion,  in  his  eigh- 
ty-ninth year,  gave  the  Society  the 
reasons  for  calling  this  particular  portion 
of  Ohio  the  Firelands,  and  made  other 
remarks  listened  to  with  a  good  deal  of 
attention. 

Judge  Isaac  Fowler,  of  Berlin,  related 
in  incident  in  the  pioneer  life  of  Philo 
Wells,  who  made  a  daring  attack  on  a 
wolf  mother  in  her  den,  with  only  the 
aid  of  his  little  son  ;  killing  her  and  her 
young,  which  entitled  him  the  Putnam  of 
the  Firelands.  Judge  Fowler  also  related 
some  facts  in  his  own  experience.  He 
said  that  the  first  temperance  raising  was 
of  his  barn,  in  1832.  It  was  considered 
impossible  before  that  to  raise  either 
house  or  barn  without  the  help  of  whis- 
ky^ Ho  was  the  first  to  use  the  gill  net 
in  fishing  outside  of  Vermillion  Point, 
that  being  looked  upon  as  the  only  place 
Where  gill  nets  could  be  used  until  his  at- 
tempt proved  a  success. 

Bourdett  Wood,  of  Bellevue,  said  he 
came  to  Bloomingville  in  1816.  It  was 
then  called  Pipe  Creek  Settlement.  He 
drew  brick  for  the  bank  in  Bloomingville 
in  1817.  He  gave  an  interesting  sketch 
of  his   personal  experience  in  the   early 

times. 

Jeremiah  Hollingshead,  Henry  Hook, 
D.  W.  Tenant  and  Honorable  E.P.  Hill 
were  called  out  and  spoke  briefly. 

The  President  exhibited  a  portion  of 
the  bark,  sixteen  inches  thick,  from  one 
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of  the  Big  Trees  of  California,  and  sam- 
ples of  the  wood  of  other  trees,  brought 
home  from  there  by  J.  B.  Higbee,  Esq., 
of  BelleTue. 

Benjamin  Worthington,  of  Huron,  ex- 
hibited a  powder  horn  which  had  been  in 
|>is  family  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  The  piece  of  silk  tied  around  it 
was  over  100  years  old,  being  a  piece  of 
a  wedding  dress  of  his  grandmother. 

Dr.  G.  S.  Haskihs  exhibited  a  certifi- 
cate to  teach  school,  granted  in  1836,  and 
signed  by  Judge  Parrish  as  oiie  of  the 
examiners. 

On  motion,  Stark  Adams,  G.  S.  Has- 
kins,  W.  H,  Wright  and  Kev.  S.  Marks 
were  appointed  aCommittee  to  prepare  a 
sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Huron 
township,  for  publication  in  the  next  Pio- 
neer, 

G.  T.  Stewart  reported  the  sales  of 
Vol.  11  of  the  Pioneer,  since  the  last  an- 
nual meeting,  at  eighty-three  copies,  mak- 
ing the  total  sales  547  copies. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stewart,  it  was 

Hesolved,  That  as  the  sense  of  this 
meeting  those  persons  should  be  consid- 
ered Pioneers  of  the  Firelands  who  are 
aged  forty-five  years  or  more,  and  who 
have  resided  not  less  than  twenty-fiye 
years  on  the  Firelands  ;  that  any  person 
whether  Pioneer  or  not,  can  become  a 
member  of  this  Society  by  compliance 
with  the  Constitution. 

Also,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Stewart,  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  tendered  the  citizens  of 
Huron  for  the  entertainment  furnished  to 
the  visitors. 

Special  thanks  are  due  Stark  Adams 
and  I.  T.  Reynolds,  of  Huron,  for  their 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Society. 

After  singing  the  Doxology,  benedic- 
tion was  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  C.  K. 
Smoyer,  and  the  Society  adjourned. 

L.  E.  Merry,  Secretary  pro  tem. 


QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

MORNING  SESSION.    :       • 

Quarterly    meeting    of    the    Firelands 
Historical  Society  was  held  in  the  Con- 


gregational church,  at  Bellevue,  on  Tues- 
day, February  22d.  1876,  at  10:30  a.  m.  ; 
the  President,  P.  N.  Schuyler,  in  the 
chair. 

The  exercises  were  commenced  by 
prayer  and  reading  of  the  Scripture  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Bellevue,  and 
the  singing  of  an  appropriate  anthem  by 
the  choir. 

The  Secretary  being  absent,  L.  C.  Lay- 
lin,  of  Norwalk,  was  chosen  Secretary 
pi^o  tem.  President  Schuyler  made  a 
few  remarks  expressive  of  the  pleasure  it 
gave  him  to  welcome  the  pioneers  with 
whom  he  had  so  often  assembled  in  the 
past.  Yet  it  was  a  sad  thought  that 
many  he  was  wont  to  meet  at  these  gath- 
erings have  gone  to  their  final  rest  and 
will  be  no  longer  with  us. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting 
held  at  Huron,  Friday,  September  3, 1875, 
were  read  by  the  Secretary  and  approved 
by  the  Society. 

The  roll  of  Vice  Presidents  was  then 
called,  and  those  responding  invited  to  a 
seat  with  the  President. 

After  another  fine  selection  of  music  by 
the  choir,  the  biographer,  J.  H.  Niles,  of 
Norwich,  being  called  upon  for  his  report, 
began  the  same  with  ihe  statement  that 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Society 
was  to  procure  a  short  memoir  of  the 
early  pioneers  of  the  Firelands.  The 
biographer  depended  largely  for  his  in- 
formation upon  facts  reported  to  him  by 
friends  of  the  deceased.  A  long  list  of 
the  departed  ones  was  then  read  and  suit- 
able remarks  made  upon  the  lives  and 
character  of  those  who  had  lived  in  that 
section  of  the  Firelands.  The  Secretary 
read  the  biographies  of  Stephen  Robinson, 
of  Greenfield,  who  came  to  the  Firelands 
in  1819 ;  Needham  M.  Standart,  Esq.,  of 
Cleveland,  who  established  himself  in 
business  in  Huron,  in  1818;  and  Mrs.  P. 
Wilbor,  widow  of  the  late  P.  Wilbor,  of 
Milan,  who  came  with  her  parents  to 
Townsend,  in  1811.     The  Secretary  also 
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read  the  Constitution  of  the  Society,  after 
which  an  opportunity  was  given  to  those 
who  desired  to  become  members.  The 
following  names  were  received:  Abram 
Leiter,  Bellevue ;  B.  S.  Cogswell  and 
Helen  M.  Cogswell,  Cleveland;  Clarissa 
Clawson,  Clarksfield;  Caroline  M.  Gillett, 
Clarksfield ;  Jacob  Decker,  Bellevue ;  H. 
R.  Adams  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Adams,  York; 
Charlotte  L.  Goodwin,Bloomington;  Adam 
Williams,  Lyme;  A.  W.  Peirce,  Town- 
send;  H.  F.  Baker,  Bellevue;  S.  W.  Stand- 
art  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Standart,  Bellevue; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kinney,  York;  Mrs.  Eliza 
Stebbins,  Lyme;  John  Bragg,  Bellevue; 
L.  L.  Gibson,  Norwalk. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  the  M. 
E.  church,  where  the  ladies  of  the  Belle- 
vue Reading  Room  Association,  assisted 
by  their  lady  friends  froni  the  surround- 
ing [country,  had  prepared  a  bountiful 
dinner  on  the  plan  of  "ye  olden  time." 
A  very  large  number  of  pioneers  and  cit- 
izen friends  sat  down  to  the  well  loaded 
tables  and  were  promptly  served  by  the 
ladies,  who  were  array«d  in  costumes  of 
a  hundred  years  ago. 

After  dinner  the  President,  referring  to 
the  fact  that  the  day  of  the  meeting  was 
made  memorable  by  the  birth  of  Wash- 
ington, proceeded  to  read  several  appro- 
priate toasts,  which  were  responded  to  in  a 
most  happy  manner  by  gentlemen  present. 
This  was  quite  a  new  feature  in  the  pro- 
gramme, and  every  one  was  delighted 
with  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried 
out.  Great  credit  is  due  President  Schuy- 
ler for  his  successful  efforts  to  make  this 
part  of  the  day's  exercises  profitable  and 
interesting.  The  pioneers  and  many  of 
their  friends  then  returned  to  the  Congre- 
gational church,  where  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion of  the  Society  was  held. 

A  poem  was  presented  and  read  by 
Mrs.  Geo.  Mugg,  of  Clyde,  beautifully 
expressing  the  experiences  of  the  pioneer, 
and  reciting  the  noble  part  taken  by  their 


wives   and   mothers   during    the    trying 
scenes  of  their  early  career. 

Geo.  Seymour,  of  Lyme,  gave  an  inter- 
esting address  on  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Lyme  Presbyterian  church,  and  displayed 
the  "Church  Album,"  a  very  valuable 
arrangement  by  which  the  church  has 
preserved  the  photographs  of  nearly  all 
the  pastors  and  members  of  the  church. 

Joseph  George,  of  Clyde,  was  next  in- 
vited to  make  a  few  remarks.  He  began 
by  saying  he  had  lived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Clyde  57  years.  He  was  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  related  some  of  the  trials  and 
hardships  he  endured  during  those  days. 

Wm.  Harris,  of  Clyde,  followed  him. 
He  left  Schuykill  county,  Pennsylvania, 
with  horses  and  wagon  forty  years  ago, 
and  after  eighteen  days  travel  came  to 
Clyde,  then  known  as  Hammer's  Corners. 
He  spoke  of  his  early  disappointments  by 
the  failure  of  crops,  and  gave  his  hearers 
a  slight  idea  of  the  pluck  and  persever- 
ance required  in  those  times.  The  audi- 
ence were  deeply  moved  in  his  references 
to  the  late  war  in  which  he  had  lost  three 
sons — two  killed  in  battle  and  one  re- 
turned from  the  hospital  only  to  die  at 
home.  Hard  as  it  was  to  give  them  up^ 
he  was  satisfied,  since  they  fought  grandly 
for  the  old  flag.  He  closed  up  urging  his 
brother  pioneers  to  be  faithful  a  little 
longer  and  they  would  all  meet  beyond 
the  river.  As  he  sat  down  the  audience 
sang  a  verse  of,  "Shall  We  Gather  at  the 
River?" 

L.  L.  Gibson,  of  Norwalk,  was  the  next 
speaker.  He  came  from  Canandagua 
county,  New  York,  forty-two  years  ago, 
first  stopping  at  Amsden's  Corners,  in 
Huron  county.  He  subsequently  moved 
to  Seneca  county,  and  there  bought  a 
farm.  His  wife  taught  the  first  school  in 
ihQ  neighborhood.  He  continued  to  re- 
side there  until  the  year  1866,  in  which 
year  he  came  to  Norwalk. 

President  Schuyler  then  exhibited  sev- 
eral curiosities,  making  interesting  expla- 
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nations  and  comments  upon  each.  The 
following  were  presented: 

By  J.  B.  Higbee,  Esq.,  of  Bellevue,  a 
piece  of  bark  16  inches  in  diameter,  from 
the  "Big  Trees"  of  California,  secured  by 
Jiimself  during  his  recent  visit  there. 

By  the  same,  pieces  of  wood  from  a 
tree  estimated  to  have  been  several  thou- 
sand years  old. 

By  Mrs.  S.  W.  Stan  dart  of  Bellevue, 
an  apron  65  years  old. 

By  J.  H.  Niles,  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Slater,  of  Havana,  a  few  articles  of  Chin- 
ese table  cutlery. 

After  the  presentation  of  curiosities  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted: 

Besolved]  That  the  thanks  of  the  So- 
ciety are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered  to 
the  citizens  of  Bellevue  and  vicinity  for 
the  cordial  reception  given  us;  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Congregational  and  Meth- 
odist Societies  for  the  use  of  their  church 
edifices^  and  especially  to  the  ladies  of 
the  Bellevue  Reading  Room  Association 
for  the  admirable  entertainment  afforded 
us. 

The  Doxology,"Praise  God  from  Whom 
all  blessings  flow,"  was  sung  to  the  tune 
of  Old  Hundred.  The  benediction  was 
pronounced  by  Rev.  W.  T.  Hart,  and  the 
Society  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  President  L.  C.  Laylin, 

Secretary,  ^ro  tern. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

MOBNINa  SESSION. 

The  Annual  meeting  of  the  Firelands 
Historical  Society  was  held  at  the  Court 
House,  on  Tuesday,  July  4,  1876,  a  good- 
ly number  of  Pioneers  and  others  being 
present.  The  meeting  was  called  to  or- 
der by  its  President,  P.  N.  Schuyler,  of 
Bellevue,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
Rev.  A.  Newton,  of  Norwalk. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read  by  G.  T.  Stewart,  in  the  absence  of 


the  Secretary.  Henry  W.  Owen  was  then 
elected  Secretary  ^ro  tern.  The  roll  of 
oflBcers  being  called,  the  following  were 
announced  present :  President,  P.  N. 
Schuyler ;  Vice-Presidents,  J.  H.  Nileis, 
Norwich ;  Martin  Kellogg,  Bronson ;  E. 
0.  Merry,  Lyme  ;  H.  W.  Owen,  Fairfield ; 
0.  Jenny,  Norwalk.  Directors,  F.  D. 
Parish,  G.  T.  Stewart.  Biographer,  J. 
H.  Niles. 

G.  T.  Stewart  read  the  following  report 
from  the  Board  of  Directors  : 

The  Board   of  Directors   of  the   Fire- 
lands  Historical  Society,  acting  as  Publi- 
cation Committee,  respectfully  report : 
That  the  cost  of  printing  volume  11  of 

the  Pioneer  was ?330.98 

Of  postage  and  express. 5.00 

Of  binding  14  copies  of  the  last  5  vol.,. .      15.40 

Total  expenses  .........     . .  351.88  , 

The  receipts  from  the  sales  of  unbound 

volumes  of  the  Pioneer  have  been. . .  281.60 

From  the  sales  of  10  bound  volumes 32.50 

Total  receipts 1314.10 

About  three  hundred  copies  of  the 
unbound  Yolume  11,  and  four  bound  vol- 
umes remain,  and  several  hundred  copies 
of  the  previous  unbound  volumes,  the 
sale  of  which  would  pay  off  the  balance 
of  $37.28,  against  the  Publication  Fund, 
and  would  pay  most  of  the  cost  of  print- 
ing the  next  volume.  They  recommend 
that  the  bound  copies  be  furnished  at 
$3.00  per  volume,  that  an  effort  be  made 
to  sell  the  back  volumes  bound  and  un- 
bound, and  to  secure  pledges  from  indi- 
viduals sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of 
publishing  the  next  volume,  for  which 
there  is  now  ample  material  in  the  hands 
of  the  Publication  Committee. 

P.  N.  Schuyler,  "1 

J.  H.  Niles,  \  t\'      «.  «^. 

F.D.  Parish,        [Directors 

G.  T.  Stewaet,   j 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Newman,  the  report 
was  approved. 

A  biographical  sketch  of  Mrs.  Maria 
(Smith)  Phillips,  of  Hartland,  aged  eighty- 
five   years,   obituary  notices  of  John  F. 
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Adams,  and  George  Goodrich,  were  pre- 
sented. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stewart,  Henry  Buck- 
ingham, of  Kansas,  was  elected  an  hon- 
ora,ry  member  of  this  Society,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  were  returned  to 
him  for  several  communications. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Newman,  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  the  following  committee 
to  nominate  ofBcers  of  the  Society  for  the 
ensuing  year  : 

C.  E.  Newman,  G.  T.  Stewart,  J,  H. 
Niles,  F.  D.  Parish  and  E.  0.  Merry. 

The  Society  then  took  a  recess  until 
half  past  one  in  the  afternoon,  when  it 
re-assembled  and  resumed  business. 

The  Committee  on  nomination  of  officers 
made  the  following  report : 
;   President — P.  N.Schuyler. 

Vice-Presidents — J>H.  Niles,  Norwich  ; 
Calvin  Caswell,  Margaretta ;  Philo  Wells, 
Vermillion  ;  Martin  Kellogg,  Bronson  ; 
E.'O.  Merry,  Lyme;  Luther  Avery,  Gro- 
ton;  D.  G.  Barker,  Ripley  ;  John  Kelly, 
Danbury ;  Isaac  Underbill,  Eidgefield  ; 
Stark  Adams,  Huron  ;  Wm.  Lockwood, 
Milan  ;  James  Arnold,  Townsend  ;  A.  D. 
Skellenger,  New  London  ;  Major  Smith, 
Clarksfield ;  J.  M.  Whiton,  Wakeman ; 
Zalmuni  Phillips,  Berlin  ;  E.  J.  Waldron, 
Hartland  ;  R.  W.  Beckwith,  Fitchville  ; 
J.  T.  Parker,  Fairfield  ;  J.  D.  Chamber- 
lain, Nor  walk  ;  S.  F.  Taylor,  Sandusky  ; 
D.'G.  Taylor,  Perkins  ;  Andrew  Prout, 
Oxford  ;  Henry  Adams,  Peru  ;  Charles 
Call,  Greenfield ;  E.  Dickinson,  New 
Haven;  D.  Sweetland,  Richmond;  Lovell 
McCrillis,  Sherman  ;  Erastus  Huntington, 
Kelly's  Island ;  W.  Burch,  Ruggles ;  H. 
G.  Washburn,  Greenwich;  Homer  Brooks, 
Florence. 

Recording  Secretary — Horatio  Barr. 

Corresponding  Secretary — G.  T.  Stew- 
art. 

Treasurer — E.  Gray. 

Directors— P.  N.  Schuyler,  F.  D.  Par- 
ish,  Zalmuni  Phillips,  Martin  Kellogg, 
C.  E.  Newman. 


Biographer— -C.  C.  Woodruff. 

On  motion  of  G.  T.  Stewart,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  to  Geo.  S.  Haskin, 
M.  B.,  for  his  early  history  of  Huron 
township,  Erie  county;  also  to  Wilber 
F.  Saunders,  for  a  report  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Montana. 

Some  interesting  documents  of  Revolu- 
tionary days  were  then  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  S.  Kellogg,  of  Fairfteld,  and  an 
original  poem  relating  to  the  same  was 
then  read  by  her.  On  motion,  a  vote  of 
thanks  Was  given  Mrs.  Kellogg  for  exhib- 
iting the  documents,  and  for  her  very  ap- 
propriate and  beautiful  poem.  Mrs.  Kel- 
logg is  nearly  seventy-three  years  of  age. 

The  following  proclamation  was  then 
read. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  FOURTH  OF  JULY  PROC- 
LAMATION. 

Whereas,  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  was 
duly  approved  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
March  last,  which  resolution  is  as  follows: 

"  Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepresentatives,  of  the  United  States  of 
America^  m  Conyress  assembled,  That  it  be 
and  is  hereby  recommended  by  the  people 
of  the  several  States  that  they  assemble 
in  their  several  counties,  or  towns,  in  the 
approaching  Centennial  anniversary  of 
our  National  independence,  and  that  they 
cause  to  have  delivered  on  such  day  an 
historical  sketch  of  said  county  or  town, 
fr^m  its  lormation,  and  that  a  copy  ot  said 
sketch  may  be  filed  in  print  or  manuscript 
in  the  Clerk's  office  of  said  county,  and  an 
additional  copy  in  print  or  manuscript  be 
tiled  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, to  the  intent  that  a  complete  record 
may  thus  be  obtained  of  the  progress  of 
our  institutions  during  the  first  centennial 
of  our  existence;"  and 

Whereas,  It  is  deemed  proper  that  such 
recommendation  be  brought  to  the  notice 
and  knowledge  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  now,  therefore,  I,  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
President  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby 
declare  and  make  known  the  same,  in  the 
hope  that  the  object  of  such  resolution 
may  meet  the  approval  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  proper  steps 
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may  be  taken  to  carry  the  same  into  ef- 
fect. 

Giyen  under  my  hand,  at  the  City  of 
Washington,  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  May» 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-six,  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States,  the  one  hundredth. 

By  the  President, 

U.  S.  Grant. 
Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of  State. 

And  in  compliance  with  said  request  of 
President  Grant,  it  was  announced  that 
the  President  of  the  Society,  P.  N.  Schuy- 
ler has  prepared  and  reports  in  manu- 
script, a  historical  sketch  of  the  Firelands. 

On  motion  of  G.  T.  Stewart,  it  was  or- 
dered that  a  copy  of  this  historical  sketch 
be  sent  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  and 
that  copies  be  filed  in  the  Clerk's  offices 
of  Huron  and  Erie  counties. 

C.  E.  Newman  then  read  a  historical 
sketch  of  the  Episcopal  church  at  Nor- 
walk. 

On  motion  of  J.  D.  Chamberlain,  it 
was  ordered  that  the  Society  accept  the 
invitation  of  the  Huron  County  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  will  hold  its  next  quar- 
terly meeting  on  the  Fair  ground  at  the 
next  annual  Fair  of  Huron  county. 


A  communication  from  the  Missouri 
Historical  Society,  recommending  a  Na- 
tional Historical  Convention  to  be  held  at 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  at  some  time  dur- 
ing the  Centennial  season,  was  approved 
by  the  meeting,  and  the  following  named 
persons  were  appomted  delegates  to  at- 
tend the  proposed  National  Convention. 

S.  T.  A.  Van  Sciver,  C.  B.  Stickney,  Dr. 
Obadiah  Prentiss  and  Harry  Hanford. 

The  Board  of  Directors  were  authorized 
to  add  or  substitute  other  delegates  or  al- 
ternates to  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Newman  offered  the  following 
which  was  adopted. 

Ordered,  that  pledges  be  taken  for  cop- 
ies of  the  next  volume  (12)  of  the  Pion- 
eer, to  be  paid  for  at  fifty  cents  per  copy 
to  the  publisher  by  the  person  pledged  ; 
and  it  was  announced  that  as  soon  as  six 
hundred  copies  should  be  taken,  the  vol- 
ume will  be  printed. 

After  the  singing  of  ''Old  Hundred," 
and  a  benediction  by  Eev.  A.  Newton,  the 
Society  adjourned. 

P.  N.  Schuyler,  President. 
Horatio  Bark,  Secretary. 


EEVOLUTIONARY  DOCUMENTS  ON  CENTENNIAL  DAY. 


[Read  before  the  Firelands  Historical  Society,  July  4th,  1876.] 


BY   MRS.    ELIZABETH    S.    KELLOGG, 

Of  Fairfield. 


Auspicious  day!  A  century's  crown! 

Each  passing  hour  a  scroll  displays, 
Inscribed  with  deeds  of  high  renown, 

Refulgent  in  the  noonday  blaze. 


These  precious  relics  of  the  past. 

Faded  and  soiled  and  dimmed  by  age, 

With  Glory's  halo  yet  overcast — 

They  fill  a  place  on  History's  page. 
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That  page  (whereon  is  traced  in  blood 

The  times  that  tried  the  souls  of  those 

Brave  men,  who  in  their  might  withstood, 
And  dared  a  tyrant's  act  oppose.) 

Is  now  unrolled  ;  and  by  the  light 

A  century  gathers  in  its  years, 
We  read  these  names  and  records  right 

With  grateful  hearts  and  joyful  tears. 

Although  the  hands  that  wrote  these  lines 
Long  since  have  crumbled  back  to  dust ; 

But  with  increasing  lustre  shine, 

Even  yet,  their  words  of  ivill  and  trust. 

Through  Time's  long  vista  to  our  view 

The  trials  of  our  sires  arise  ; 
Their  firm  resolve  to  dare  and  do 

Is  seen  in  deeds  of  great  emprise. 

The  glorious  ^^5^  is  here  to-day  ; 

Its  cycle  forms  in  grandeur  now  ; 
And  on  its  disk  in  bright  array 

Are  deathless  names  to  which  we  bow. 

Brave  Pioneers  of  thought  and  power. 

And  freedom  in  her  choicest  scope, — 
We  owe  to  them  the  present  hour, 

Fraught  with  success  and  joy  and  hope 

An  hundred  years!  What  have  they  brought? — 

A  traveler's  foot-prints  in  the  sand? 
Ah,  no!  The  mighty  changes  wrought. 

Like  granite  mountains,  long  will  stand.  .  j 

•  .  ■  ;  i 

Then  fling  the  starry  banner  out! 

Eing  all  the  bells  with  joyous  peals, 
And  raise  to  Heaven  the  rapturous  shout 

Of  gratitude, — a  nation  feels!  | 

i 
Our  fathers'  God!  Their  hope  and  trust, —  | 

Be  still  our  Country's  guide  and  stay!  { 

Lead  her  by  ways,  both  gi"eat  and  just, 

To  many  a  grand  Centennial  day! 


HISTORY  OF  HURON  TOWNSHIP. 


BY  GEORGE  S.  HASKINS,  M.  D. 


As  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
assist  in  furnishing  the  Fire  Lands  Histo- 
rical Society,  with  the  early  history  of 
Huron  Township,  I  have  the  honor  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Pioneers  a  few  historical  facts, 
which  I  hare  collected-  from  various 
sources.  Some  from  such  of  the  early 
settlers  as  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
communicate  with  ;  some  from  old  books 
and  geographical  descriptions  ;  and  some 
from  early  oflBcial  records.  The  necessity 
for  presenting  the  public  with  a  history 
of  the  early  settlement  of  Huron  is  pretty 
generally  acknowledged,  but  the  difficulty 
of  executing  can  only  be  known  to  him 
who  undertakes  it,  as  the  time  has  nearly 
passed,  when  reliable  information  can  be 
obtained  from  the  real  Pioneer  :  There- 
fore, hoping  that  these  considerations  will 
plead  with  the  liberal,  lor  moderation  in 
criticism,  the  following  imperfect  sketches 
are  respectfully  siibmitted. 

NEW    CONNECTICUT.  . 

I  have  heretofore  observed  that  there 
are  many  persons  who  do  not  distinctly 
understand  why  a  part  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  is  termed  "  The  Connecticut  West- 
ern Eeserve  ;  "  or  whether  the  "Reserve '' 
and  the  "  Fire  Lands,"  cover  the  same 
territory.  Therefore,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  Pioneers  who  do  not  fully  un- 
derstand the  definition  of  those  terms,  or 


the  distinction  between  the  two,  I  quote 
from  an  old  book  entitled  Historical 
Collections  of  Ohio;  published  in  1847, 
by  Henry  Howe;  viz:  "Connecticut 
Western  Reserve,  oftimes  called  "  New 
Connecticut,"  is  situated  in  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  State,  between  Lake  Erie 
on  the  north,  Pennsylvania  on  the  east, 
the  parallel  of  the  forty-first  degree  of 
north  latitude  south  and  Sandusky  and 
Seneca  counties  on  the  west.  It  extends 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  east 
to  west,  and  upon  an  average  of  fifty 
from  north  to  south,  although  upon  the 
Pennsylvania  line  it  is  sixty-eight  miles 
broad  from  north  to  south.  The  area  is 
about  3,800,000  acres  ;  it  is  surveyed  into 
townships  of  five  miles  square  each.  A 
body  of  half  a  million  of  acres  is,  howev- 
er, stricken  off  from  the  west  end  of  the 
tract,  as  a  donation  by  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut to  certain  sufferers  by  fire  in  the 
revolutionary  war.  The  manner  by  which 
Connecticut  became  possessed  of  the  land 
in  question,  was  the  following :  King 
Charles  Second,  of  England,  pursuing  the 
example  of  his  brother  kings,  of  granting 
distant  and  foreign  regions  to  his  subjects, 
granted  to  the  then  colony  of  Connecticut 
in  1662,  a  charter  right  to  all  lands  inclu- 
ded within  certain  specific  bounds ;  but 
as  the  geographical  knowledge  of  Euro- 
peans, concerning  America  was  then  very 
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limited  and  confused,  patents  for  lands  of- 
ten interfered  with  each  other,  and  many 
of  them,  even  by  their  express  terms  ex- 
tended to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  South  Sea, 
as  it  was  then  called.  Among  the  rest, 
that  for  Connecticut  embraced  all  lands 
contained  between  the  forty-first  and 
forty-second  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
and  from  Providence  plantations  on  the 
east,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  west,  with  the 
exception  of  New  York  and  Pennsylva- 
nia colonies,  and  indeed  pretentions  to 
these  were  not  finally  relinquished  with- 
out considerable  altercation.  And  after 
the  United  States  became  an  independent 
nation,  these  interfering  claims  occasioned 
much  collision  of  sentiment  between  them 
and  the  State  of  Connecticut,  which  was 
finally  compromised  by  the  United  States 
relinquishing  all  their  claims  upon  and 
guaranteeing  to  Connecticut  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  soil  to  the  3,800,000  acres 
now  described.  The  United  States,  how- 
ever, by  the  terms  of  compromise,  re- 
served to  themselves  the  right  of  juris- 
diction. They  then  united  this  tract  to 
the  territory  now  State  of  Ohio. 

"Fire  Lands"  a  tract  of  country  so 
called  of  about  781  square  miles  or 
500,000  acres  in  the  western  part  of  New 
Connecticut.  The  name  originated  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  State  of  Connect- 
icut having  granted  these  lands  in  1792,  as 
a  donation  to  certain  sufferers  by  fire,  oc- 
casioned by  the  English,  during  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  particularly  at  New  London 
Fairfield,  and  Norwalk.  These  lands  in- 
clude the  five  westernmost  ranges  of 
the  Western  Eeserve  townships,  which 
include  the  whole  of  Huron  and  Erie 
counties,  the  northwest  township  (Rug- 
gles)  in  Ashland  county,  and  the  eastern 
portion  of  Danbury  township  or  Peninsu- 
lar, on  the  north  side  of  Sandusky  Bay  in 
Ottawa  county. 

HURON   TOWNSHIP. 

The  town  of  Huron,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  Huron  river,  fifty  miles  west  of 


Cleveland,  and  about  ten  miles  east  of 
Sandusky  Bay,  has  probably  been  settled 
longer  than  any  other  town  on  the  Fire 
Lands.  It  now  has  a  population  of  about 
1,200,  the  whole  township  of  Huron  con- 
tains about  3,000  inhabitants.  It  takes  its 
name  from  its  location  on  the  banks  of 
Huron  river.  The  name  "  Huron  "  was 
given  by  the  French  to  the  Wyandot 
tribe ;  its  signification  is  probably  un- 
known." — Ohio  His.  Coll. 

Huron  is  an  important  point,  on  account 
of  the  great  shipping  facilities  which  it 
affords  to  the  surrounding  farming  country. 
Huron  river  is  one  of  the  best  harbors  on 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  The  chan- 
nel of  the  river  at  all  times  has  a  depth 
of  water  of  not  less  than  twelve  and  a 
half  feet,  and  with  a  little  cost  a  depth  of 
full  fifteen  feet  can  be  obtained. 

It  has  been  thought  by  many  who  have 
not  been  well  acquainted  with  all  the  sur- 
roundings that  the  marshes  bordering  up- 
on Huron  river  was  a  great  source  of 
malarial  fever,  but  physicians  and  others, 
who  have,  by  long  experience  and  careful 
observation,  given  their  attention  to  the 
subject,  have  become  satisfied  that  the 
diseases  incident  to  a  new  country  which 
heretofore  prevailed  around  Huron,  origi- 
nated from  another  source,  viz  :  The  de- 
composition of  vegetable  matter  from  the 
want  of  drainage  of  level  and  uncultiva- 
ted land.  For  several  years  past,  since 
the  surrounding  land  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  have  been  brought  under  a  more 
thorough  state  of  cultivation,  no  village 
or  township  on  the  Western  Eeserve  can 
boast  of  a  more  healthful  atmosphere  or 
less  suffering  from  malarial  disease  in  pro- 
portion to  population.  The  marshes  be- 
ing on  a  level  with  Lake  Erie,  there  is 
scarcely  a  day  in  the  year  that  there  is 
not  a  free  circulation  of  pure  lake  water 
over  the  whole  marshy  surface. 

The  Moravian  missionaries  were  proba- 
bly the  first  white  settlers  ;  they  located 
on  a  part  of  the  southeast  corner  of  Hu-i 
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ron  and  northeast  corner  of  Milan  town- 
ships, but  abandoned  their  settlement 
previous  to  its  occupation  by  the  French 
Traders,  which  was  anterior  to  the  war  of 
the  Eevolution.  Of  the  present  settle- 
ment of  Huron  township,  John  Baptiste 
Flemmond  is  said  to  have  arrived  at  Hu- 
ron sometime  in  1805.  He  was  born  in 
Montreal,  Lower  Canada,  about  the  year 
1770,  of  French  parents.  He  located  on 
the  east  bank  ot  Huron  river,  about  two 
miles  from  the  mouth,  on  lot  number  fif- 
teen, section  one  ;  the  land  is  now  owned 
by  [Simon  Knight.  He  opened  a  small 
stock  of  goods,  supplying  the  Indians  and 
others  as  their  necessities  required.  Mr. 
Francis  Graham  says  :  "  Mr,  Flemmond 
was  a  plain,  unassuming  man,  of  social 
temperament  and  good  disposition  and 
enjoyed  the  respect  and  good  will  of  all 
who  knew  him.  He  did  not  possess 
the  benefits  of  education  but  had  a  good 
intellect  and  one  of  the  most  retentive 
memories  I  ever  knew.  He  possessed  a 
remarkable  gift  of  enumeration,  would 
sell  customers  say,  ten  or  twelve  items  of 
goods,  some  of  them  of  considerable  value 
and  would  give  the  amount  with  great 
accuracy.  His  religion  was  Eoman  Cath- 
olic. In  1811  he  married  a  daughter  of 
William  Pollock,  near  the  south  line  of 
the  township.  He  served  in  the  war  of 
1812  ;  probably  in  the  capacity  of  scout 
or  spy.  He  understood  and  spoke  the 
Indian  language,  and  was  familiar  with 
their  manners  and  customs.  He  died 
about  the  year  1820.  Mr  Flemmond's 
wife  and  three  daughters  resided  on  the 
old  farm  many  years  after  his  death.  Mr. 
Isaac  Collins,  then  of  Milan,  now  of  Hu- 
ron, assisted  at  his  funeral. 

Mr.  Collins  was  in  Huron  at  an  early 
day.  He  was  born  at  Tioga  Point,  Penn- 
sylvania ;  went  to  Columbus  in  1812,  and 
came  to  Milan  in  1818.  He  helped  raise 
the  Court-House  at  the  old  county  seat. 
He  came  to  Huron  in  1858  where  he  now 
resides. 


Daniel  Curtis  and  family  came  to  Huron 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Flemmond. 
Mr.  Curtis  lived  for  a  time  on  the  Lake 
Shore,  a  short  distance  above  where  Judge 
Wright  built  his  brick  house,  where  his 
son  Harvey  Curtis  was  born  in  1807 ; 
probably  the  first  white  child  born  in  the 
township  among  the  pioneer  families  of 
the  present  settlement.  He  afterwards 
bought  the  farm  about  two  milee  farther 
west  on  the  road  leading  to  Sandusky, 
where  his  son  Harvey  now  resides.  Mr. 
Curtis  and  his  wife  haye  both  been  dead 
many  years,  Harvey  Curtis  remembers 
hearing  the  guns  the  day  of  Perry's  battle. 

Many  of  the  settlers  left  the  township 
immediately  after  Hull's  surrender,  on  ac- 
count of  the  hostilities  of  the  Indians  ;  it 
SI  said  some  people  on  the  Huron  river 
were  captured  by  them,  and  also  at  the 
head  of  Cold  Creek  where  a  woman  and 
child  were  murdere  dand  several  others 
<^aken  captive  and  carried  to  Canada. 

Jared  Ward  and  family  came  into  the 
township  in  the  spring  of  1808,  lived  on 
the  Flemmond  place  near  the  present  res- 
idence of  Widow  McMillen,  until  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  then  bought  a  part  of 
David  Abbot's  land  in  Avery,  (now  Milan 
township),  near  the  Hathaway  neighbor- 
hood and  where  his  son  Elam  Ward  now 
resides.  Mrs.  Betsy  Collins,  (daughter  of 
Mr.  Jared  Ward),  now  residing  in  Huson 
remembers  the  time  when  her  father  came 
to  Huron,  and  many  events  that  occurred 
w^hile  here  and  at  Milan.  She  has  no  w 
in  her  possession  a  ladys'  old-fashioned 
hair  comb  of  pure  silver,  made  on  the 
Flemmond  place  by  a  French  blacksmith 
by  the. name  of  Coutermarsh.  She  has 
also  a  butter-ladle  made  by  the  Indian 
Chief  Ogontz,  whose  wigwam  stood  some- 
where within  the  present  limits  of  San- 
dusky. Mrs.  Collins  in  illustration  of  one 
of  the  traits  of  Indian  character  showing 
their  disposition  to  do  to  others  as  they 
are  done  by,  relates  the  circumstance  of 
a  squaw  coming  to   one  of  her  neighbors 
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with  a  basket  of  whortleberries  to  ex- 
change for  flour.  The  lady  sent  her 
daughter  into  another  room  to  get  the 
flour.  The  girl  soon  returned  with  a  dish 
full  of  flour,  whereupon  the  lady  reproved 
the  girl  for  bringing  the  dish  full,  telling 
her  at  the  same  time  to  empty  only  half 
the  flour  into  the  squaw's  sack,  the  girl 
accordingly  obeyed  orders  ;  when  madam 
squaw,  with  a  rogueish  leer,  took  the  bas- 
ket of  berries  and  emptied  half  the  berries 
into  the  lady's  dish. 

The  Indians  were  quite  numerous  at 
that  time  in  the  vicinity  of  Huron,  but 
became  shy  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  of  1812,  and  were  never  afterward  as 
familiar  as  in  former  times. 

Mrs.  Collins  was  born  in  Painsville, 
Ohio,  A.  D.,  1803. 

In  November,  1809,  Cyrus  Downing  and 
family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  two 
children,  located  on  the  Lake  Shore,  on 
land  now  owned  by  W.  H.  Wright,  where 
he  resided  until  the  summer  of  1812, 
when  he  left,  soon  after  Hull's  surrender, 
went  to  Cleveland  where  he  died  the 
next  winter.  Mrs.  Downing  afterward 
married  a  Mr.  Parker,  and  lived  in  Milan. 

Jeremiah  Daniels  came  about  the  same 
time  as  Downing.  Mr.  Daniels  carried 
the  mail  from  Huron  to  Cleveland,  mak- 
ing weekly  trips.  He  married  Paulina 
Downing  in  the  Spring  of  1813,  and  set- 
tled on  the  farm  now  owned  by  W.  J. 
Hinde,  two  and  one-half  miles  west  of 
Huron. 

Almon  Ruggles  visited  the  Firelands 
a  few  years  prior  to  moving  his  family  to 
Huron,  in  June,  1809.  Jabez  Wright  also 
came  in  1809.  The  same  year  these  gentle- 
men commenced  the  survey  of  the  town- 
ship, laying  it  ofl'in  sections  and  lots.in  the 
course  of  that  and  the  succeeding  year, 
completing  the  survey  in  1810.  Mr.  Bug- 
gies built  a  house  near  Flemmonds,  where 
he  resided  whilst  surveying  the  township. 
He  was  subsequently  appointed  one  of  the 
Associate  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Com- 


mon Pleas  of  Huron  county.  He  built  a 
very  elegant  house  about  five  miles  east 
of  Huron,  near  the  west  line  of  Yermil- 
lion  township,  where  he  moved  a  few 
years  after  completing  the  survey  of  Hur- 
on township,  and  where  he  resided  at  the 
time  of  his  death  which  occurred 

occasioned  by  disease  of  the 
heart.  His  youngest  and  only  surviving 
son,  Richard,  now  resides  at  the  old 
homestead,  popularly  known  as  Euggles' 
Grove.  The  only  surviving  daughter, 
Mrs.  Betsy  Phillips,  widow  of  the  late 
Dr.  Henophon  Phillips,  of  Berlin  Heights, 
is  now  in  feeble  health,  and  resides  at 
Berlin  Heights. 

Mr.  Jabez  Wright  was  born  in  1780, 
near  Copenhagen,  iTew  York.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Tamar  Ruggles  in  1811.  He 
located  on  the  west  bank  of  Huron  river, 
about  two  and  one-half  miles  from  the 
lake,  on  land  now  known  as  Wright's 
River  Farm,  and  owned  by  his  son  Wln- 
throp  H.Wright,  and  where  W.  H.Wright 
was  born,  December,  1813.  Mr.  Wright 
was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Hur- 
on township  ;  the  exact  date  is  not  defin- 
itely known;  he  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Associate  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  of  Huron 
county.  He  acted  as  land  agent  for  Wm. 
Winthrop,  of  New  York  City,  who  had 
acquired  the  title  of  the  whole  township. 
Mr.  Winthrop  died  about  the  year  1826, 
when  the  land  went  to  his  nephew,  Wm. 
H.  Winthrop,  by  will. 

Mr.  Wright  moved  onto  the  lake  shore 
in  1815,  about  one  mile  west  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  In  the  year  1822  he  built 
the  first  brick  house  that  was  erected  in 
the  township.  He  continued  to  act  as 
land  agent  for  Wm.  H.  Winthrop,  until 
the  time  of  his  death,  December  16,  1840, 
which  was  caused  by  falling  from  the 
lake  bank  near  his  house  in  a  dark  night. 
Judge  Wright  was  an  exemplary  citizen, 
highly  respected,  and  all  who  knew  him 
sadly  mourned  his  sudden  and  untimely 
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death.  Mrs.  Wright  died  in  1849,  at  the- 
house  of  her  son,  Ruggles  Wright.  Of 
their  five  children  there  are  now  living, 
Winthrop  H.,  the  oldest  son,  and  Ruggles 
the  youngest ;  both  reside  in  Huron  town- 
ship, and  Mrs.  Abagail  Vance,  the  young- 
est daughter,  who  lives  in  Columbiana 
county,  Ohio.  The  oldest  daughter,  Lucy, 
married  Gen.  John  W.  Sprague,  died  in 
Troy,  New  York,  May,  1844.  Douglas, 
the  second  son  of  Judge  Wright,  died  at 
the  brick  house  residence,  January  11, 
1856. 

The  first  public  highway  that  was 
opened  in  Huron  township  was  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  running  south  ;  sur- 
veyed by  Judge  Wright  in  1810. 

Major  Hiram  Russell  came  to  Huron  in 
the  winter  of  1809  and  1810  ;  built  a  log- 
house  on  land  afterward  owned  by  Jere- 
miah Benschoten,  now  owned  by  Mr, 
Benschotcn's  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Widow 
Stapleton  and  Mrs.  James  Paxton.  Mr. 
Russel  occupied  his  house  as  a  tavern 
and  store;  which  was  the  first  tavern  kept 
in  Huron — it  was  opened  to  the  public  in 
1810.  The  same  year  Mr.  Russell  com- 
menced building  a  vessel  of  about  forty 
tons  burthen,  near  his  house.  He  was 
assisted  by  Jonathan  Sprague  (father  of 
the  late  Jonathan  S.  Sprague,  Esq.,)  who 
done  the  blacksmith  work  ;  she  was  com- 
pleted in  1811.  Jonathan  Sprague  came 
into  the  township  with  his  family  in  1810, 
located  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  a  few 
rods  above  the  railroad  bridge.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell built  another  yessel  which  he  com- 
pleted in  the  Spring  of  1813.  She  was  nam- 
ed the  Fair  AmeriGa7i.  It  is  said  that  this 
vessel  was  sold  to  the  British  government 
and  delivered  to  the  British  agents  at  Buf- 
alo,  soon  after  being  completed.  Mr.Rus- 
sell  cleared  a  field  on  the  farm  now  owned 
by  Wm.  G.  Sage.  This  field  was  after- 
ward abandoned,  and  about  twenty-nine 
years  ago  was  covered  with  a  thick  growth 
of  timber.  The  land  on  this  farm  at  that 
time  was  called  the  openings,  and  being  oi 


a  light  sandy  soil  was  considered  by  the 
early  settlers  as  nearly  worthless  ;  it  is 
now  known  to  be  the  best  farm  land  on 
the  Western  Reserve.  Russel  left  Huron 
soon  after  war  commenced. 

In  1809,  Asa  Smith  examined  the 
country  about  the  Huron  river,  and,  with 
his  family  moved  into  the  township,  in 
June  1810,  from  Romulus,  Seneca  county, 
New  York.  In  1811  he  was  elected  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  at  the  first  election  held 
in  the  township  after  its  organization.  Mr. 
Smith  located  near  where  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wright  now  resides.  Asa  Smith  was 
born  in  Massachusetts,  his  wife  in  Rhode 
Island  ;  they  lived  for  a  time  on  Long  Is- 
land ;  afterward  moved  to  Romulus, 
Seneca  county.  New  York,  and  from 
thence  to  Huron.  They  had  six  children 
when  they  came  to  Huron,  one  of  whom, 
William  B.  Smith,  who  was  born  on  Long 
Island,  New  York,  August  15,  1796,  and 
now  resides  in  Sandusky  ;  and  to  whom 
the  writer  of  this  little  historical  sketch 
is  under  many  obligations  for  his  aid  in 
collecting  historical  facts  in  relation  to 
the  Huron  Pioneers.  Mr.  Asa  Smith  died 
at  his  residence  heretofore  mentioned, 
August  30th,  1815.  Mrs.  Asa  Smith  died 
in  Sandasky,  August  30,  1842. 

Jonathan  S.  Sprague  came  to  Huron 
with  his  father  and  family  in  1810,  from 
Canada  ;  in  the  year  1817,  he  married  a 
Miss  Mahala  Daily  ;  in  1827  he  located 
on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mr.  John  Hol- 
saur.  He  afterward  bought  the  Charles 
Standart  farm  adjoining  his  land  on  the 
south.  Mr.  Sprague  was  a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  natural  talents  ;  he  had  not 
the  benefit  of  a  common  school  education, 
yet  he  was  held  in  so  high  estimation  by 
his  neighbors  and  acquaintances,  that  he 
was  frequently  elected  to  offices  of  trust 
within  the  township  ;  he  held  the  office 
of  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  eighteen  years 
in  succession,  at  the  termination  of  which, 
he  refused  to  serve  the  people  in  that  ca- 
pacity any  longer  ;  his  health  was  very 
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Ttiuch  impaired  for  several  of  the  last 
years  of  his  life  ;  he  died  at  his  house,  on 
the  Standart  farm,  in  January,  1861.  Mrs. 
Sprague  died  at  the  house  of  her  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Isaac  Durham,  in  April,  1872, 
near  the  village. 

Eeed  &  Sanford,  merchants  of  Erie, 
Pennsylvania,  opened  a  store  of  goods  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  near  the  lake, 
about  January  1,  1816.  It  was  managed 
by  Mr.  Francis  Graham,  assisted  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Flemmond.  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Smith  and 
his  mother  kept  a  public  house  at  that 
time  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Mr. 
Smith  was  married  at  Huron,  in  June, 
1819,  and  moved  to  Sandusky  soon  after- 
ward :  his  wife  is  also  now  living.  Mr.- 
Smith  remembers  hearing  the  guns  at  the 
time  of  Perry's  battle,  and  in  company 
with  his  father,  started  for  Put-in-Bay  the 
next  morning,  and  arriving  there  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  where  Perry's  fleet  was 
moored.  Mr.  Smith  was  elected  Treasurer 
of  Erie  county,  in  1840. 

Wm.  Winthrop  built  a  saw-mill  on 
Mill  creek,  about  two  and  one-half  miles 
west  of  the  river,  in  1819. 

N.  M.  Standart  opened  a  store  of  dry 
goods  and  groceries,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  about  1819. 

As  soon  as  war  closed  an  increase  of 
population  commenced,  and  from  thence 
onward  for  several  years  the  increase  of 
business,  as  well  as  population  was  very 
rapid.  After  the  piers  were  built  by  the 
United  States  government,  so  that  the 
river  channel  could  be  kept  open,  with  a 
sufficient  depth  of  water  to  permit  any  of 
the  largest  sized  lake  craft  to  enter,  the 
prospect  of  a  large  business,  and  rapid 
growth  of  the  town  was  apparently  very 
promising  ;  although  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  for  the  last  twenty  years  its 
great  natural  advantages  have  been  sadly 
overlooked,  so  that  the  town  has  not 
grown  as  fast  as  might  have  been  reason- 
ably axpected. 

In  1830  the  steamboat  Sheldon  Thomp- 


son was  built  at  Huron,  and  commenced 
regular  weekly  trips  between  Buffalo  and 
Detroit.  Captain  Augustus  Walker  com- 
manded her ;  carrying  passengers  and 
merchandise  ;  generally  calling  at  all 
ports  between  these  points.  Many  ordin- 
ary sized  schooners  were  built  at  Huron, 
previous  to  building  the  Sheldon  Thomp- 
son ;  and  the  number  of  water  craft  con- 
sisting of  steamboats  and  sail  vessels  of 
the  largest  class  which  have  been  built  on 
Huron  river  banks  since  that  time  is  al- 
most beyond  calculation. 

Dr.  Ansolem  Guthrie  was  the  first 
physician  in  Huron.  He  came  in  1813, 
and  remained  until  1817,  when  he  remov- 
ed to  Canada.  It  is  not  known  whether 
there  were  any  other  resident  physicians 
in  the  township  after  Dr.  Guthrie  left  pre- 
vious to  Dr.  Charles  Legget,  who  came 
about  the  year  1830.  He  was  drowned  in 
Huron  river,  together  with  his  wife,  in 
consequence  of  the  upsetting  of  a  small 
boat — no  one  was  present  at  the  time  of 
the  accident,  which  occurred  May  29, 
1832. 

Dr.  Geo.  S.  Haskin  came  to  Huron  in 
June,  1832,  (soon  after  Dr.  Legget  was 
drowned)  and  continues  the  practice  of 
medicine  at  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Joseph  Caldwell  came  to  Huron  in 
the  Spring  of  1833,  he  continued  in  the 
medical  practice  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  June  13,  1866,  in  the  seventy- 
fifth  year  of  his  age  :  much  lamented  by 
many  friends. 

About  the  year  1830,  men  of  capital, 
both  in  Buffalo  and  Detroit,  as  well  as 
citizens  of  Huron,  began  to  sec  the  facil- 
ities afforded  for  vessel  building,  and  to 
avail  themselves  of  those  advantages, 
which  was  one  cause  of  a  rapid  increase 
of  population,  and  onward  to  about  the 
first  of  August,  1834,  the  activity  and 
business  bustle  as  well  as  immigration 
was  scarcely  equalled  by  any  town  on  the 
Western  Reserve;  but  all  bright  and  sun- 
ny days  are  sooner  or  later  followed  by 
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storms  and  the  darkness  and  gloom  of 
night ;  that  year  cholera  broke  out  in 
Europe,  soon  appeared  in  our  Atlantic 
ports,  and  with  the  great  flood  of  immi- 
gration the  terriblQ  scourge  reached  Hur- 
on early  in  August,  ISS-l  attacking  and 
carrying  off  many  prominent  citizens,  so 
that  the  town  was  nearly  depopulated  by 
death  and  flight ;  of  four  practicing  phy- 
sicians, but  one  remained  ;  one  (ihe  ven- 
erable Dr.  Stoyell),  died  of  cholera,  and 
two  others  left  town,  not  returning  until 
the  monster  scourge  disappeared. 

Mr.  John  W.  Wickham  (of  the  firm  of 
Wickham  &  Co.),  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, October  13,  1806,  he  came  to  Huron 
in  the  x4.utumn  of  1833,  and  commenced 
the  forwarding  business,  buying  and 
shipping  grain  and  other  farm  produce. 
He  also  opened  a  store  of  dry  goods 
and  groceries,  but  discontinued  that 
branch  of  his  business  a  few  years  after- 
ward. His  firm  are  now  extensively 
dealing  in  grain,  fish  and  lumber.  They 
carry  on  a  very  extensive  fishery,  giving 
employment  to  a  great  many  of  the  labor- 
ing class  of  Huron  citizens.  Mr.  Wick- 
ham is  one  of  the  oldest  pioneer  business 
men  now  living  on  the  Firelands,  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  mercantile  business 
at  the  present  time. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  Hur- 
on was  the  Huron  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser, issued  January  17,  1837,  by  H.  C. 
Gray,  now  of  Painesville,  Ohio.  The  press 
and  everything  connected  therewith  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  December  12,  1838. 
Another  press  was  afterward  secured  and 
the  publication  again  commenced,  March 
2,  following,  and  continued  till  April, 
1842. 

There  are  now  five  church  edifices  in 
Huron,  viz  :  one  Protestant  Episcopal, 
one  Methodist,  one  German  Evangelical, 
one  Presbyterian,  and  one  German  Luth- 
eran. 

The  venerable  Pteverend  Samuel  Marks, 
Piector  of  Christ  Church,  (Episcopal)  is 


the  only  one  of  the  Huron  clergy  who 
can  properly  be  called  a  Huron  Pioneer. 
Mr.  Marks  was  born  in  Ireland,  Novem- 
ber 14,  1797.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  by  Bishop  White  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, March  14,  1824.  He  came  to  Hur- 
on in  May  1839,  and  with  the  exception 
of  about  three  years  spent  in  Racine, 
Wisconsin,  he  has  with  untiring  diligence 
earnestly  continued  his  labors  in  the 
church  up  to  the  present  time.  On  the 
evening  of  March  14,  1874,  parishioners, 
friends  and  neighbors,  assembled  at  his 
house  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  ministry,  expressing  their  congTat- 
ulations,  and  friendly  interest  in  his  wel- 
fare. Mrs.  Marks  is  a  daughter  of  the 
late  venerable  George  Minuse,  of  Milan, 
who  with  his  family  came  to  the  Firelands 
in  1821,  locating  on  the  Merry  farm  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Huron  river. 

There  are  but  two  other  (resident)  min- 
isters in  Huron  :  Eeverend  Mr.  Smoyer, 
Presbyterian,  and  Reverend  Mr.  Seip,  of 
the  German  Evangelical  Church. 

Mr.  George  W.  Garrett,  now  dealing  in 
drugs,  medicines  and  dry  goods,  came 
to  Milan  in  1827,  from  thence  to  Huron  in 
1828.  Mr.  Garrett  is  now  in  the  sixty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age, having  spent  nearly 
half  a  century  of  an  industrious  and  busy 
life  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
town. 

There  have  been  several  members  of 
the  Bar  who  have  attempted  to  iocat(*  in 
the  town,  but  the  surroundings  did  not 
seem  congenial  to  that  class  of  men,  so 
that  at  present  there  is  not  a  lawyer  in 
the  village. 

Since  the  burning  of  Mr.  Gray's  print- 
ing office  and  press  as  heretofore  mention- 
ed, the  business  portions  have  several 
times  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
fire  :  About  the  first  of  December,  1842, 
near  midnight,  the  Huron  people  were 
alarmed  by  the  cry  of  "fire''  which  prov- 
ed to  be  on  the  steamboat  Vermillion  ly- 
ing in  the  river   alongside  the  piers;   the 
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fire  was  occasioned  by  the  accidental  up- 
setting of  a  large  open  can  of  spirits  of 
turpentine,  while  putting  it  on  board  the 
boat,  spilling  the  contents  into  the  fire. 
The  boat  was  instantly  enveloped  with 
flame  ;  the  passengers  somewhat  over 
forty  in  number,  were  asleep  in  the  cab- 
in. The  number  lost  is  not  exactly  known, 
as  the  steamboats  Chicago  and  Perry  were 
both  near  at  hand,  picked  up  several  and 
carried  them  on  their  journey — four  arw 
known  to  have  been  lost.    The  crew  were 

all  saved. 

The  number  of  early  settlers  who  were 
here  prior  to  1820,  is  very  limited  at  pres- 
ent;  though  there  are  some  of  the  de- 
cendants  of  the  pioneers  who  settled  in 
the  township  at  a  somewhat  earlier  per- 
iod. 


PIONEEKS  OF   HURON  TOWNSHIP. 

Stephen  Meeker  came  to  the  Firelands 
from  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1811,  with  his 
wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Polly  Piatt, 
and  five  children.  They  settled  at  Florence 
Corners,  (then  in  Huron  Co.)  The  next 
year,  1812,  Mr.  Meeker  returned  to  Con- 
necticut on  business,  performing  the  jour- 
ney on  horseback,  leaving  his  family  at 
Florence.  Returned  to  Ohio  the  follow- 
ing year,  1813,  and  moved  onto  the  Lake 
Shore,  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
Huron  River,  locating  on  what  is  now 
called  the  "Old  Meeker  Farm."  Mr. 
Meeker  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  and 
when  Gen.  Harrison  with  his  army  passed 
west  during  the  war,  Mr.  Meeker  per- 
formed the  horse-shoeing  and  other 
blacksmith  work  for  the  army. 

Hull's  surrender  of  Detroit,  Aug.  16th, 
1812,  occurred  while  Mr.  Meeker  was  ab- 
sent in  Connecticut  as  heretofore  men- 
tioned; but  living  on  the  Lake  Shore  at 
the  time  of  Perry's  Battle,  he  could  see 
the  smoke  and  hear  the  report  of  the 
guns,  and  the  second  day  after  the  battle 
went  to  Put-in-Bay. 


Mr.  Meeker  was  appointed  one  of  the 
associate  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  for  Huron  County,  and  it  is  said 
performing  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
his  ofiice  with  high  honor  to  himself  and 
to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  people. 

Judge  Meeker  invested  some  money  in 
vessel  stock,  left  his  farm  in  1828  and 
came  to  Huron  and  commenced  keeping  a 
tavern  and  boarding  house  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  ship  carpenters  who 
were  working  on  the  steamboat  Sheldon 
Thompson,  the  first  steamboat  built  at 
Huron  and  in  which  Judge  Meeker  owned 
considerable  stock. 

Judge  Meeker  remained  at  Huron  till 
1830  when  he  returned  to  his  farm  on  the 
Lake  Shore.  Judge  Stephen  Meeker  was 
born  January  28th,  1781,  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  died  at  his  residence  ^  on  the 
Lake  Shore,  December  4th,  1849. 

Mrs.  Judge  Meeker  was  born  in  Read- 
ing, Conn.,  A.  D.  1778,  and  died  at  the 
family  residence  Oct.  15th,  1849. 

Of  Judge  Meeker's  children,  six  sons 
and  one  daughter,  only  two  are  now  alive 
viz:  Mrs.  Maria  Wright,  relict  ©f  the  late 
Norman  Wright,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Meeker, 
born  l^^at  the  old  Meeker  homestead,  Jan. 
14th,  1816.     Mrs.  Wright  is  65  years  old. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Meeker  moved  onto  his 
farm  east  side  Huron  River  in  1838, 
where  he  now  resides  ;  his  farm  consists 
of  nearly  300  acres  of  land  under  a  high 
state  of  cultivation;  and  will  rank  with 
the  best  in  Huron  township. 

Jesse  Hollister  and  family,  consisting 
of  his  wife  Anna,  three  sons,  Ashley,  Ed- 
win and  Harvey,  and  two  daughters,  Cor- 
delia and  Mary  Ann,  came  to  the  Fire- 
lands  from  Bennington  county,  Vermont, 
reaching  the  end  of  their  journey,  Sept. 
21st,  1816,  settled  in  Eldridge,  now  Ber- 
lin township,  half  a  mile  west  of  Laugh- 
lin's  corner  on  the  farm  now  owned  by 
Sarah  Williams.  They  afterwards  moved 
into  Huron  township.  Mr.  Hollister  and 
wife  have  both  been  dead  many  years. 
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Ashley  Hollister,  above  mentioned,  the 
oldest  son,  was  born  in  Sandgate,  Ver- 
mont, March  7th,  1805,  married  Miss  Ce- 
cilia Pattee,  Oct.  2nd,  1831,  and  lived 
near  the  east  line  of  Huron  in  Berlin 
township  until  April  1849,  when  he 
bought  the  east  parts  of  lots  13  and  14, 
section  first  in  Huron  township,  about  two 
miles  east  of  Huron  Eiver  (the  farm  on 
which  his  son  Sherman  Hollister  now  re- 
sides) and  where  he  spent  his  remaining 
years.  He  died  Sept.  13th,  1874,.in  con- 
sequence of  injuries  received  from  a  pass- 
ing train  of  cars  while  crossing  in  a  bug- 
gy the  track  of  the  L  S.  &  M.  S.  railway 
between  his  residence  and  Huron  village. 
The  accident  occurred  June  30th,  1874. 
Mr.  Ashley  Hollister  was  highly  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  him ;  an  industrious, 
enterprising  farmer,  a  kind  and  obliging 
neighbor,  a  generous,  public  spirited  citi- 
zen, a  faithful  and  efiBcient  township  offi- 
cer. He  served  thirteen  years  as  Township 
Trustee,  and  twelve  years  as  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  giving  very  general  satisfac- 
tion in  his  official  duties. 

Mrs.  Ashley  Hollister  was  a  daughter 
of  the  Kev.  Elder  Pattee  of  Vermillion; 
was  born  in  Troy,  Licking  Co.,  Ohio,  Au- 
gust 21st,  1811.  Died  April  30,  1850,  at 
their  residence  in  Huron  township  here- 
tofore mentioned.  Of  the  family  who 
came  to  the  Firelands  in  1816,  but  two 
only  are  now  living,  viz.:  Edwin  and  Cor- 
delia. 

Eli  Halladay  came  to  the  Firelands 
from  Vermont,  m  1815 ;  settled  in  Green- 
field, Huron  county ;  was  one  of  the 
grand  jurors,  who,  at  the  old  county  seat, 
east  side  of  Huron  river,  indicted  the  two 
Indians,  Negosheck  and  Negonaba,  for 
the  murder  of  John  Wood  and  George 
Bishop,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  two  "Har- 
bors," on  the  Peninsula,  The  Indians  were 
afterwards  tried  at  Norwalk,  found  guilty, 
and  hung  in  1819. 

Mr.  Halladay,  with  his  son  Horace, 
came  to  Huron,  in  1834,  from  Greenfield; 


lor  many  years  previous  to  his  death,  he 
officiated  as  deacon  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  ;  he  was  much  beloved  and  highly 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  as  a  devout 
and  amiable  Christian  ;  he  died  in  1849, 
aged  86  years, 

Mr,  Horace  Halladay,  now  living  in  the 
village  of  Huron,  was  born  in  Marlboro, 
Vermont,  October  12th,  1797;  came  to 
the  Firelands  with  his  father,  and  to  Hu- 
ron as  heretofore  mentioned ;  is  now  a 
member  and  a  deacon  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  ;  in  his  79th  year,  in  reasonable 
good  health,  his  many  friends  fondly 
hoping  that  his  good  health  and  life  may 
be  prolonged  for  many  years  to  come. 

Daniel  Eeynolds  came  to  the  Firelands 
from  Newberg  township.  Orange  county, 
N,  Y.,  with  his  family,  in  1817;  settled  in 
Eldridge  (now  Berlin);  was  a  resident  of 
Huron  township  a  few  years,  since  set- 
tling in  Berlin;  after  which,  about  1870, 
he  moved  to  Milan,  in  this  county,  and 
died  April  28th,  1876,  aged  92  years,  less 
four  days.  Mr.  Reynolds  cast  his  first 
Presidential  vote  for  Thomas  Jefierson. 

Isaac  T.  Eeynolds,  son  of  the  above 
named,  was  born  in  Newberg,  Orange 
county,  N,  Y,,  December  12th,  1805;  came 
to  the  Firelands  with  his  father  in  1817  ; 
in  1829  he  bought  lot  No,  11,  Section  1st, 
in  Huron  township,  now  known  as 
"Chestnut  Grove  ;''  moved  onto  it  in  1831, 
He  also  bought  adjoining  lands  in  Berlin 
township,  which,  in  connection  with  his 
land  in  Huron  township,  is  ranked  among 
the  best  farms  in  Ohio;  and,  as  such,  has 
drawn  the  first  premium  at  one  of  the 
State  Fairs,  Mi,  I,  T,  Eeynolds  served 
as  one  of  the  Township  Trustees  several 
years, 

Mrs.  J,  W.  Wickham  is  also  a  Huron 
pioneer  from  infancy,  a  daughter  of  Mr, 
Schuyler  Van  Eensselaer,  Esq.,  deceased, 
who  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of 
Huron  county,  came  to  Huron  in  the  win- 
ter of  1832-33,  He  assisted  Mr,  Abiathar 
Shirley  in  laying  oif  the  town  plat  of 
South  Huron  in  the  spring  of  1833. 
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Mrs.  George  W.  Garritt  is  a  daughter  of 
the  late  William  P.  Mason,  whose  memory 
should  ever  be  held  in  grateful  reverence 
by  the  citizens  of  Huron  for  his  liberal 
donation  of  $300  to  the  Huron  Harbor 
Company  for  the  purpose  of  building  the 
Huron  piers  and  opening  the  river  chan- 
nel previous  to  any  appropriation  by  the 
United  States,  and  whose  industry  and 
active  business  habits  exercised  a  decided 
influence  in  directing  the  attention  of  the 
government  to  the  importance  of  making 
the  present  Harbor  improvements.  Mr. 
Ma&on  came  to  Milan  in  1816  and  to  Hu- 
ron township  about  1827  or  1828.  He 
died  August  28th  1854,  aged  seventy-one 
years  and  four  mOnths. 

Mr.  Marks'  parents  immigrated  to  Amer- 
ica while  he  was  an  infant.  In  the  war  of 
1812  with  Great  Britain,  soon  after  the 
burning  of  the  city  of  Washington,  in 
August  1814  by  the  British  army  under 
General  Eoss,  Mr.  Marks,  then  a  youth 
m  his  seventeenth  year,  full  of  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  and  indignant  at  the  gross  and 
outrageous  barbaiism  of  the  burning  of 
our  beautiful  Capitol,  like  others  of  his 
young  associates  of  similar  spirit  and  pa- 
triotic love  of  country,  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate soldier  ;  remained  in  the  service  until 
government  had  no  further  use  for  that 
portion  of  the  army  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  when  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged and  now  draws  the  usual  pension 
granted  by  Congress  to  the  soldiers  of 
hat  war,  as  a  mark  of  just  appreciation 
for  their  heroic  services  to  their  country. 

Mr.  Abiathar  Shirley  came  to  the  Fire 
Lands  and  located  in  Danbury  township 
on  the  Peninsula  about  the  year  1810 ; 
moved  from  thence  to  Bloomingville  and 
afterwards  in  1828  to  Huron.  Bought 
the  land  now  known  as  South  Huron, 
laying  it  off  in  town  lots  in  1833,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer  (hereto- 
fore mentioned).  Mr.  Shirley  died  24th 
of  August,  1834,  of  Asiatic  Cholera,  after 
an  illness  of  about  six  hours.     Mrs.  Shir- 


ley came  to  the  Fire  Lands  with  her  hus- 
band in  company  with  her  father's  family 
(the  Ramsdells)  whose  descendants  or 
many  of  them,  live  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bloomingville,  in  this  (Erie)  county.  Mrs. 
Shirley  died  January  1849 ;  she  was  a 
lady  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence 
and  whose  numerous  acts  of  benevolence 
and  charity  endeared  her  to  many  friends 
and  especially  to  the  poor  and  needy  who 
were  never  suffered  to  go  away  unrelieved 
from  her  door. 


RUSSIA  TOWNSHIP— LORAIN 
COUNTY. 

FROM  AN  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  W.  W.  BOYNTON. 

Russia  is  town  No.  5,  Range  18.  It 
was  originally  drawn  by  Titus  Street  and 
Isaac  Mills.  4,300  acres  in  tract  3,  gore 
6,  range  12,  was  annexed  to  equalize  it. 
Mills  sold  his  interest  to  Samuel  Hughes. 
Among  the  first  names  familiar  to  those 
living  in  the  town,  were  those  of  Street 
and  Hughes.  The  first  settlement  was  in 
the  northwestern  corner  of  the  town, 
north  of  the  road  leading  from  Webb's 
Corners  to  Henrietta.  It  was  nearly 
contemporaneous  with  the  settlement  of 
South  Amherst.  Thomas  Waite  was  the 
first  settler.  He  moved  his  family  from 
Ontario  county,  New  York,  in  1817,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  Amherst  until 
the  spring  of  1818,  when  he  moved  into 
Russia,  took  up  a  piece  of  land,  and  in  a 
few  years  died.  In  1820,  the  west  road 
began  to  be  opened,  and  Daniel  Rath- 
burn,  and  Walter  and  Jonathan  Buck, 
with  their  families,  settled  in  the  town  in 
ihat  year.  In  1821,  the  families  of  John 
McCauley,  and  Lyman  Wakeley  were 
added.  They  were  followed  in  1822  by 
Samuel  T.  Wightman  and  Jesse  Smith, 
with  their  families.  In  1823,  John 
Maynes  joined  the  settlement,  and  1824, 
Meeker,  George,  and  Jonathan  Disbro, 
Daniel  Axtell,  Abraham  Wellman,  Israel 
Cash,  Richard  Rice,   James   R.   Abbott, 
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and  Heftry  and  John  Thurston  took  up 
their  abode  there.  Some  of  these  may 
have  moved  in,  in  1823.  They  were  soon 
followed  by  Elias  Peabody,  Samuel  K. 
Mellen,  Lewis  D.  Boynton,  Eber  Newton* 
Joseph  Carpenter  and  others. 

Whether  the  first  school-house  was 
built  just  north  of  Eber  Newton's,  or 
near  the  residence  of  Alonzo  Wright,  is 
in  dispute.  There  was  one  at  each  place 
at  an  early  day.  When  Black  River  was 
organized  in  February,  1817,  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Huron  county,  the  lands 
adjoining  the  present  township  of 
Amherst  on  the  south,  were  annexed  to 
enable  the  inhabitants  to  enjoy  township 
privileges.  The  inhabitants  of  Russia 
remained  so  annexed,  until  June,  1825, 
at  which  time,  on  petition  of  many  of  her 
citizens,  she  was  detached  from  Black 
River  by  the  Commissioners  of  Lorain 
county,  and  incorporated  into  a  separate 
and  independent  township.  The  election 
of  township  officers  was  had  at  the  log 
school-house  on  the  hill  near  Wright's, 
in  the  summer  of  1825,  it  being  a  special 
election  ordered  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
fecting the  township  organization.  At 
this  election,  George  Disbro,  Israel  Cash 
and  Walter  Buck,  were  elected  trustees  ; 
Richard  Rice,  clerk ;  and  Daniel  Axtell, 
justice  of  the  peace.  No  settlement  was 
made  in  the  south  part  of  the  town  until 
after  the  year  1832.  The  ground  selected 
for  the  Oberlin  Colony,  as  it  was  called 
at  an  early  day,  was  an  unbroken  forest 
until  1833.  In  the  spring  of  that  year 
Peter  P.  Pease,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Brownhelm  settlers,  erected  his  log  cabin, 
opposite  of  where  the  Park  House  now 
stands,  and  on  College  ground.  This  was 
the  first  breaking  in  that  part  of  the 
township.  Street  and  Hughes  had  donat- 
ed about  five  hundred  acres  of  land  to 
the  contemplated  "Oberlin  Collegiate 
Institute,"  and  had  sold  to  its  friends  up- 
wards of  five  thousand  acres  more, 
for  the  price  of  one  dollar  and  a  half  an 


acre.  The  resale  of  this  tract,  at  an  ad- 
vance of  one  dollar  an  acre,  provided  the 
fund  that  enabled  the  successful  initia- 
tion and  organization  of  the  College. 
The  annual  report  of  the  Institute  in  the 
second  year  of  its  existence  (1834), 
among  other  things  employed  the  follow- 
ing language:  "One  and  a  half  years  ago, 
its  site  was  uninhabited,  and  surrounded 
by  a  forest  three  miles  square,  which  has 
since  been  taken  by  intelligent  and  pious 
families,  which  have  formed  a  settlement, 
called  the  Oberlin  Colony,  that  will  soon 
probably  overspread  the  entire  tract. 
This  site  was  chosen  because  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  healthy,  could  be  easily  ap- 
proached by  Western  lakes  and  canals, 
and  yet  was  sufficiently  remote  from  the 
vices  and  temptations  of  larger  towns ; 
and  because  extensiye  and  fertile  lands 
could  here  be  obtained  for  the  manual 
labor  department  of  the  Institute,  and  for 
the  settlement  of  a  sustaining  colony  on 
better  terms  than  elsewhere.  Its  grand 
object  is  the  diffusion  of  useful  science, 
sound  morality  and  true  religion,  among 
the  growing  multitudes  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  One  of  its  objects  was  the  eleva- 
tion of  female  character,  and  included 
within  its  general  design,  was  the  educa- 
tion of  the  common  people  with  the 
higher  classes,  in  such  manner,  as  suits 
the  nature  of  republican  institutions." 
How  well  it  has  accomplished  the  grand 
object,  and  carried  out  this  general  design^ 
its  history  already  written,  affords  the 
most  convincing  proof.  Planted  in  a 
wilderness,  seemingly  the  abode  of  deso- 
lation, its  nearest  neighbor  three  miles 
away,  it  struggled  on  with  opposition  and 
derision,  until  its  accomplished  work 
gives  it  rank  among  the  leading  institu- 
tions of  the  land.  It  has  graduated  up- 
ward of  sixteen  hundred  persons,  and  af- 
forded instruction  to  about  seventeen 
thousand.  It  has  the  happy  satisfaction 
of  having  survived  the  odium,  which  at- 
tached to  its  defense  of  those  principles 
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of  freedom  and  equality,  which  received 
their  crowning  triumph,  in  the  issue,  and 
achievements  of  the  late  struggle  for  the 
maintainance  of  American  Independence. 


HISTOmCAL   ADDRESS. 

BY  A.  p,.  SKELLENGER,  M.  D. 

Prepared  by  the  committee,  and  deliv- 
ered at  the  Centennial  Celebration  at  New 
London,  Ohio,  July  fourth,  1876. 
Friends  and  Citizens  of  New  London 

and  Vicinity : — Selected  as  we  have 
been  by  you  to  prepare  and  read  a  short 
historical  address,  we  appear  before  you 
to  make  an  attempt  to  discharge  our  duty. 
This  historical  portion  of  our  celebration, 
is  in  compliance  with  a  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  and  the  proclamation  of  U.  S. 
Grant,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  day,  July  Fourth,  1876, 
in  connection  with  the  event,  its  centenary 
parent,  1776,  and  the  uniting  consequen- 
ces, are  enough  to  overwhelm  the  mind  of 
a  historian.  No  one  can  picture  in  micro- 
scopic miniatuie  the  ten  thousand  thrilling 
events  the  wonderful  stride  in  civilization, 
science,  art,  philosophy,  wealth,  power, 
conquests,  and  the  million-s  of  inventions 
and  rapid  successions  of  material  improve- 
ments of  the  last  one  hundred  years.  One 
hundred  years  ago  this  day,  the  then 
Congress  of  thirteen  feeble  colonies  put 
forth  to  the  world  that  matchless  docu- 
ment of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence. 
Who  among  the  living  can  tell  what 
mighty  changes  have  been  wrought 
through  these  ever  vital  principles ;  jnot 
only  in  these  United  States,  but  through- 
out the  world  ?  We  will  not  pause  to 
make  any  reply  to  this  question;  you  may 
answer  it  by  your  own  intelligence.  On 
this  Centennial  occasion  it  is  expected  of 
us  to  confine  our  remarks  to  subjects 
more  local  than  the  whole  United  States 
— to  Ohio — Huron  County — New  London 
and  vicinity. 


One  hundred  years  ago  Ohio  may  be 
said  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
French,  though  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in 
1763,  England  obtained  the  title.  For 
nearly  one  hundred  years  before  this  time 
France  claimed  under  the  name  of  Louisi- 
ana all  the  territory  of  the  (now)  United 
States  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river,  and 
had  established  forts  on  the  Mississippi, 
Illinois  and  Maumee  rivers  and  along  the 
shore  of  the  great  lakes.  Thirteen  years 
after  the  Paris  treaty,  we  find  the  colonies 
disputing  with  England  for  possession,  and 
the  title  to  the  northwest  territory  was 
ceded  by  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain, 
September  3d,  1783,  to  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Oswald,  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Crown,  proposed  to  the  American  Com- 
missioners that  the  Ohio  river  should  be 
the  western  boundary ;  and  history  says 
that  had  it  not  been  "  for  the' indomitable 
spirit  and  perseverance  of  the  revolution- 
ary patriot  John  Adams,  one  of  the 
American  Commissioners  who  opposed 
the  proposition  and  insisted  on  the  Miss- 
issippi, the  probability  is,  the  proposition 
of  Mr.  Oswald  would  have  been  acceded 
to  by  the  United  States  Commissioners." 
Thus  it  was  that  by  the  inflexible  and  de- 
termined honesty  and  patriotism  of  one 
man — John  Adams — Ohio,  with  the  bal- 
ance of  territory  as  far  west  as  the  Miss- 
issippi river,  was  saved  to  the  country,  or 
we  might  to-day  have  been  a  portion  of 
the  Empire  of  Great  Britain  !  A  little 
more  than  a  century  ago,  the  Moravian 
missionaries,  in  their  nonsectarian  labors 
of  Christian  peace,  had  established  several 
places  of  worship  among  the  Indians,  and 
in  1775  had  414  converts  ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  envy,  malice,  and  sectarian  spite, 
on  the  part  of  the  Protestants,  and  war- 
like jealousies  among  the  Delawares, 
historians  would  never  have  given  Mari- 
etta the  credit  of  being  the  first  settle- 
ment in  Ohio.  It  was  among  these  mis- 
sionaries that  the  first  white  child,  of 
Christian  parents,   were  born  in  what  is 
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now  the  beautiful  State  of  Ohio.  Mr.  E. 
Lane,  in  his  address,  says  :  "  On  the  six- 
teenth of  April,  1781,  Keeleweldee  was 
born  at  Salem.  She  is  the  first  child  of 
white  parents  born  within  the  line  of 
Ohio.  I  belieye  she  is  still  living,  at 
Bethlehem  in  Pennsylvania."  The  date 
of  this  address  is  1862. 

At  the  eightieth  anniversary  (April  7th, 
1868,)  of  the  settlement  of  Ohio  at  Ma- 
rietta, Judge  S.  K.  Este,  of  Cincinnati, 
read  the  following  letter  : 

"  Bethlehem,  February  17,  1859. 

I  was  born  April  16th,  1781,  in  Salem, 
one  of  the  Moravian  Indian  towns  in  the 
present  county  of  Tuscarawas,  State  of 
Ohio,  being,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
the  first  white  female  child  born  of  pa- 
rents residing  in  that  State. 

JoANNAH  Maria  Hecke welder." 

The  conclusion  is  that  "  Joannah  Maria 
Heckewelder  "  is  the  same  person  Judge 
Lane  has  called  "  Keeleweldee."  She 
was  a  daughter  of  John  Heckewelder, 
"  who  was  a  missionary  sent  from  Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  fall  of  1781 
they  were  taken  prisoners  by  Indians  to 
Detroit.  After  being  released  they  were 
taken  to  Bethlehen.'' — JExtractfrom  the 
Cincinnati  Gazette. 

When  was  the  State  of  Ohio  perma- 
nently settled  ?  or  to  put  the  question  to 
the  school  children  present,  we  put  it  in 
this  form:  When,  where,  and  by  whom 
was  this  State  settled  ?  The  question  ig- 
nores the  Mound  Builders  of  many  centu- 
ries ago,  the  French  occupancy  along 
the  lakes  and  nvers,  the  missionaries 
among  the  Indians,  and  we  answer  April 
7th,  1788,  at  Marietta,  so  named  from  St. 
Marie  Antoniette,  then  Queen  of  France  ; 
under  the  supervision  of  General  Rufus 
Putman,  son  of  old  General  Putman,  who 
made  himself  famous  in  the  Revolution- 
ary struggle  for  liberty  a  few  years  before. 
"  The  original  settlers  were  47  in  number, 
and  from  the  States  of  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.''    Bv  an 


act  of  Congress,  July  13th  1787,  the  north- 
west territory  was  erected,  and  General 
Arthur  .St.  Clair,  having  been  appointed 
Governor,  he  landed  at  Fort  Harmar,  on 
the  following  9th  of  July.  Thus  you  .see 
we  have  persons  living  in  New  London 
older  than  the  first  settlements  in  Ohio — 
a  state  of  three  millions,  grown  from  the 
wilderness  in  the  lifetime  of  one  person  ! 
Ohio  became  a  State  by  the  meeting  of  her 
first  legislature,  March  1st,  1803,  and  on 
the  3d  following,  the  4,564  votes  were 
counted  and  the  speaker — Mr.  M.  Bald- 
win— declared  "  Edward  Tifiiii,  Esq.,  duly 
elected  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio." 

HURON    COUNTY. 

Friends,  we  know  the  details  of  history, 
especially  when  localized,  are  rather  dry 
and  uninteresting  to  a  popular  assembly, 
and  still  more  so  on  the  fourth  of  July, 
1876.  Yet  you,  if  about  to  erect  a  fine 
edifice,  would  dig  deep  for  a  solid  foun- 
dation. So  when  we  take  up  the  county 
of  Huron,  we  desire  to  know  something 
of  its  early  history  before  it  became  or- 
ganized, and  ivhen  it  became  an  organized 
county. 

We  have  just  established  from  the  last 
published  report  of  Wm,  Boll,  Secretary 
of  State,  when  the  first  legislature  met 
and  its  speaker  declared  (March  3,  1803,) 
"Edward  Tiffin  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Ohio."  But  we  find  upon  closer  study 
that  neither  the  State  of  Ohio  or  "the 
United  States  owned  or  had  rightful 
jurisdiction  over  a  foot  of  land  west  of 
Cuyahoga."  "By  the  treaty  ot  Fort  Mc- 
intosh, all  the  territory  between  the  Cuy- 
ahoga and  the  Maumee  (then  called  the 
Miami  of  the  Lakes)  was  acknowledged  to 
belong  to  the  Wyandots  (then  called  the 
Hurons),  Delawares,  and  such  Ottawas 
(then  called  Tewas)  as  were  settled  on  it." 
It  was  not  till  July  4th,  1805,  by  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Industry,  that  the  Indian 
title  was  extinguished  to  the  land  west  of 
the  Cuyahoga  and  the  Firelands  became  a 
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substantial  instead  of  an  imaginary  pos- 
session. Between  1806  and  1808  the 
Firelands  were  surveyed  into  ranges  and 
townships  and  sections ;  and  many  Indi- 
ans yet  occupied  the  ground.  A  range 
extended  from  the  lake  on  the  north  to 
the  south  line  of  the  Western  Reserve;  or 
41  degrees  N.  latitude,  south  side  of  Bug- 
gies, or  Huron  county;  five  miles  in 
Width,  twenty-five  in  number  from  east  to 
west;  and  the  township  numbered  one  on 
the  south  and  counting  north  to  the  lake. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed 
February  7th,  1809,  five  ranges  off  the 
west  end  of  the  Connecticut  Western  Re- 
serve were  set  off  and  named  Huron 
County;  and  to  quote  the  language  of  the 
act  which  reads:  "By  the  name  of  Huron, 
to  be  organized  whenever  the  Legislature 
shall  hereafter  think  proper,  but  to  re- 
main attached  to  the  counties  of  Geauga 
and  Portage  as  already  provided  for  by 
law,  except  as  hereinafter  provided  :  that 
Almon  Ruggles  be,  and  is  hereby  ap- 
pointed Recorder  of  the  County  of  Huron, 
and  continue  in  office  until  said  county  is 
organized."  Cuyahoga  county  was  organ- 
ized in  May,  1810.  Thus  you  see  Huron 
was  really  set  off  from  Geauga  and  Port- 
age. January  31st,  1815,  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  organ- 
izing Huron  county,  and  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  April  following  the  legal  voters  in 
the  several  townships  were  required  to 
"assemble  at  the  usual  place  of  holding 
elections,  and  elect  their  several  county 
officers."  Also,  by  the  same  act,  "all 
that  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio  lying  west- 
wardly  ot  Huron  county  and  northwest- 
erly of  the  south  line  cf  the  Connecticut 
Western  Reserve,"  was  "attached  to  Hu- 
ron county  for  judicial  purposes." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  "Old 
Huron"  county  embraced  the  Firelands, 
now  Erie  and  Huron  counties  and  Ruggles 
township,  in  Ashland  county.  At  the  first 
fall  election  for  Governor,  in  1816,  there 
were    cast    for  Thomas  Worthington  40 


votes,   and   for  Ethan    Brown   42  votes, 
making  only  82  votes  in  all. 

Huron  county  as  it  was  before  portions 
of  its  territory  became  parts  of  Erie  and 
Ashland  counties,  was  first  settled  along 
the  lake  shore  and  the  mouths  of  its  riv- 
ers ;  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  French 
settlements  in  Canada  and  the  route  of 
Eastern  Yankees  being  along  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie. 

Huron  appears  to  be  the  historical  spot; 
and  John  Baptiste  Flemmond,  a  Roman 
Catholic  Frenchman,  born  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  in  1770,  (according  to  Mr.  Francis 
Graham's,  of  Ashland,  autobiography  and 
account  of  the  man)  first  permanently 
came  and  lived,  owned  his  farm,  and  died 
where  he  lived,  upon  the  Firelands.  Gra- 
ham says  he  came  in  1805,  but  Mr.  Hosea 
Townsejd,  of  New  London,  says  that 
Flemmond  repeatedly  told  him  he  came 
in  1790.  In  either  case,  it  was  prior  to 
any  of  the  Yankees  coming  here.  The 
place  was  up  the  river  for  a  mile  or  two, 
in  early  days  called  Fleming  Cove,  or 
Flemmond  Inlet,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Huron  river.  Flemmond  understood  sev- 
eral Indian  dialects,  besides  French  and 
English ;  was  a  common  friend  to  the 
white  man  and  the  Indian  ;  an  interpreter 
of  French  and  Indian,  and  guide  to  Gen. 
W.  H.  Harrison  in  the  war  of  1812  and 
1815  in  the  northwestern  army.  Much  of 
the  time  between  1815  and  1819  he  was 
employed  by  Mr.  Francis  Graham  in  his 
store  at  Huron  and  various  trading  posts 
in  several  counties  adjacent  thereto.  In 
the  arrest,  trial,  (May  21st,  1819,)  and 
execution  of  the  two  Indians,  Negonaba 
and  iSTegosheek,  for  the  murder  of  John 
Wood  and  George  Bishop,  in  the  year 
1819,  at  Norwalk,  we  find  John  B.  Flem- 
mond one  of  the  most  important  persons, 
engaged  as  witness,  interpreter,  guide,  and 
one  of  the  executioners.  Hundreds  of 
weary  pioneers  found  their  first  repose 
and  comforts  in  his  store  and  cabin.  The 
early  surveyors  in   1806  found  rest  and 
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repose  with  him,  and  Hoyt  ^ays  he  was 
still  there  on  their  second  survey  in  1807 
though  then  the  Indians  had  gone.  He  mar- 
ried for  his  wife  Elizabeth  Pollock,  in  1811r 
dau  ghter  of  Mr.  Pollock,  of  Huron.  For 
an  uneducated  man  in  "book-learnin,"  he 
was  a  very  remarkable  and  accurate  per- 
s®n.  Graham  says  of  him:  "He  did  not 
possess  the  benefits  of  an  education,  but 
had  a  good  intellect  and  one  of  the  most 
retentive  memories  I  ever  knew.  His 
memory  may  be  said  to  have  been  his 
day-book.  He  was  a  man  of  strict  integ- 
rity and  very  proUipt  in  meeting  engage- 
ments. If  he  had  given  his  word  in  any 
case  he  thought  it  a  great  dishonor  not  to 
fulfill  promptly."  Mr.  Graham  adds:  "He 
poticssed  a  remarkable  gift  of  enumera- 
tion— would  sell  customers,  say  ten  or 
twelve  items  of  goods,  some  of  them  of 
considerable  value,  and  would  give  the 
amount  with  great  accuracy.''  According 
to  the  most  reliable  data,  he  died  about 
1827,  leaving  a  wife  and  two  children. 
"Fleming  Cove"  took  its  name  from  him. 
He  is  called  Fleming  and  Flemonte  and 
Flemmond.  In  account  of  the  Huron 
County  Commissioners  where  he  is  paid 
$44.00  for  Indian  services,  May  19th,  1819, 
and  Sept.  9th,  1819,  for  hanging  Indians, 
his  name  is  John  B.  Flemmond.  We 
have  been  thus  particular  in  this  matter, 
that  the  Jirst  permanent  settler  on  the 
Firelands  and  old  Huron  county  should 
not  be  robbed  of  his  rights  (as  many  have 
shown  a  disposition  to  do)  in  this  item  of 
history. 

We  will  now  give  the  dates  of  the  first 
settlement  of  some  of  the  townships  of 
this  county,  and  under  this  division  of  our 
subject,  for  the  want  of  time,  and  for  your 
benefit,  we  shall  be  very  brief,  as  detail 
of  dates  and  individuals  are  necessarily 
tedious. 

NORWALK 

Sellick  Comstock  purchased  the  first 
land  within  the  township  of  Norwalk,  in 
1810,  a  part  of  it  now  occupied  by  Philo 


Comstock.  The  first  permanent  settle- 
ment was  not  made  until  1813  or  1814,  by 
(1st)  Abijah  Comstock,  (2d)  Benjamin 
Newcomb,  (3d)  Samuel  B.  Lewis  in  1815. 
Korwalk  became  the  county  seat  in  1818. 
The  first,  or  only  county  seat  was  located 
at  Avery,  or  Huron,  two  miles  below 
Milan,  in  the  year  1811.  Where  the  vil- 
lage of  "Norwalk  now  stands  there  was  no 
settlement  until  1817.  Now  it  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  little  cities  in  the 
State,  with  6,000  inhabitants. 

NKW   HAVEN 

is  supposed  to  have  been  settled  before 
any  other  township  in  the  county,  by 
Caleb  Palmer,  in  1810  or  1811.  In  1811 
Palmer  put  up  the  first  house  in  New 
Haven.  Very  few  of  the  early  settlers  in 
this  county  ventured  to  stay  during  the 
war  of  1812-15.  Palmer,  Woodcock,  and 
Johnny  Chapman,  known  throughout  all 
central  Ohio  as  "Old  Johnny  Appleseed/' 
who  at  this  time  lived  with  Palmer, 
remained.  Palmer  died  in  the  village  of 
New  Haven,  April  7th,  1854,  aged  77 
years. 

GREENFIELD. 

Hanson  Keed  has,  by  common  consent, 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  settler  in 
Greenfield  ;  Erastus  Smith,  the  second,  in 
1811;  also  the  same  year  Wm.  McKelvey, 
his  son  by  the  same  name,  and  his  son-in- 
law,  Truman  Gilbert,  improved  land  and 
put  in  wheat  the  same  year;  harvested  it 
in  1812,  and  left  it  in  stack  during  the 
war,  and  on  their  return  found  it  unmo- 
lested. Franklin  D.  Reed,  born  April  25. 
1812,  was  the  first  white  boy  in  Green- 
field. 

LYME 

was  settled  by  Hawks  M.  Trinder,  StuboF, 
and  Sherwood,  in  the  spring  ot  1811. 
They  left  during  the  war;  Sherwood 
returned  after  the  war. 

WAKEMAN 

was  settled  by  Augustus  Canfield,  wife, 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  Seymour 
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Johnson,  his  hired  man,  in  May,  1817. 
Burton  Canfield  was  the  first  child  born 
and  raised  in  Wakethan. 

PEKU. 

was  settled  by  Henry  Adams, Elihu  Clary, 
and  Wm.  Smith,  (no  women)  in  June 
15th,  1815.  In  October  following  Mrs. 
Clary  came,  and  was  crowned  the  first 
white  Queen  and  housekeeper  in  the 
township. 

FLOEENCE,  (Erie  Co.) 
was  settled  by  Ezra  Sprague  in  the  spring 
of  1809.  In  the  same  year  Joseph 
Brooks,  Sr.,  J.  Brooks,  Jr.,  Elias  Barnes, 
Charles  Betts  and  Jos.  Parsons  also  came; 
Caroline  Sprague  was  the  first  girl  born 
in  this  township. 

CLARKSFIELD. 

The  first  settlers  in  Clarksfield  were 
Mr.  Stephen  W.  Post,  wife  and  family. 
They  had  for  a  short  time  lived  in  New 
London  township,  before  they  settled  in 
Clarksfield.  Stephen  Post,  (a  son)  of 
New  London  Tillage,  says  it  was  in  the 
spring  of  1816,  but  upon  more  investiga- 
tion, we  think  1817  ;  at  all  events  it  was 
prior  to  the  coming  of  Samuel  Husted 
and  Ezra  Wood,  of  the  Hollow.  They 
came  and  erected  a  dwelling  in  June 
1817,  and  left  for  Danbury,  Ct.  Mr.  Celo- 
tus  Barrett  had  done  wood-chopping  in 
the  northern  part  of  Clarksfield  in  1816. 
The  settlers  of  Clarksfield  Hollow  ap- 
peared to  regard  tlieraselves  as  the  Eden 
of  former  times,  and  did  not  know  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land  of  Nod,  where  old 
Mr.  Post  lived. 

GEEENWICH 

was  settled  by  Henry  Carpenter,  July 
1817  ;  his  son  Henry  Carpenter,  was  the 
first  white  child  born  in  the  township. 
Carpenter  died  in  October  1818.  Varney 
Pearce,  Esbon  Husted,  and  Cyrus  Mead, 
young  men,  came  in  February,  1818. 
The  second  family  was  that  of  E.  F. 
Barker,   who  came  in   March   1818,  and 


his  son.  Daniel  G.  Barker,  and  daughter, 
Alezina,  now  Mrs.  D.  W.  Briggs. 

EUGGLES 

was  settled  in  August,  1823,  by  Daniel 
Beach,  wife  ai^d  five  children,  and  Brad- 
ford Sturtevant  and  family,  (the  land  hav- 
ing been  bought  the  spring  before)  ac- 
companied by  El-easor  Sackett  and  Ezra 
Smith.  The  next  year,  with  only  four 
families  in  the  township,  three  of  whom, 
with  hearts  overflowing  with  patriotism, 
held  a  4th  of  July  celebration  at  Mr. 
Sturtevant's.  History  says,  "they  had  a 
feast,  and  for  fireworks  attempted  to  blast 
a  large  whitewood  log,  but  it  proved  a 
flash  in  the  pan.''  Buggies  at  an  early 
day  was  attached,  as  was  also  Clarksfield, 
to  New  London  for  "Civil  Purposes."  It 
was  organized  in  1826.  The  voters  of 
the  first  election  were  only  thirteen,  viz: 
Peter  Durfee,  Harvey  Sackett,  Norman 
Carver,  Truman  Bates,  Eeuben  Fox,  B. 
Sturtevant,  Jacob  Eoorback,  A.  Ferris, 
Justice  Barnes,  Daniel  Beach,  Ezra  Smith 
and  Aldrich  Carver.  For  many  years  be- 
fore white  men  intruded,  the  Indians  had 
worked  and  manufactured  sugar  in  Bug- 
gies, at  the  forks  of  the  river — the  inter- 
section of  Buck  Creek  with  the  Yermill- 
ion  river — on  the  E.  T.  Sackett  farm. 
Wakeman  Beach,  now  living  in  the  town- 
ship, was  the  first  male  child  born  in 
Buggies — January  11th,  1825. 

FITCHVILLE. 

Fitchville  was  settled  on  the  7th  day 
of  May,  1817,  by  Peter  Mead,  Amos 
Reynolds  and  Abraham  Mead,  in  the  east 
part  of  the  town  where  Trumbull  Mead 
now  resides.  It  was  late  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  the  teams  and  wagons  made  an 
encampment  for  the  night,  the  men,  wo- 
men and  children  lying  on  the  ground 
under  the  wagons.  The  pioneers  of 
Fitchville,  like  the  surrounding  town- 
ships.professed  much  piety.  The  "Wild 
Arabs"  of  New  London,  as  they;  were 
styled,  attended  their  first  meeting.     The 
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Townsend  boys — Hosea  and  Hiram,  were 
among  the  number.  Abraham  Mead  had 
nine  children  in  his  family  and  must  do 
something  for  their  support ;  so  he  said  to 
the  New  London  boys,  "It's  the  first  time 
in  my  life  that  I  have  broken  the  Sab- 
bath. I  have  covered  with  my  hoe  some 
potatoes.''  The  children  were  much  sur- 
prised to  see  the  wild  boys  dressed  in 
buckskin  pants,  and  were  thrown  into 
much  childish  hilarity  which  offended 
the  christian  dignity  of  Mrs.  Mead,  who 
sharply  reprimanded  all  present,  and 
ordered  the  children  "to  get  their  books 
and  read."  Peter  Mead  claims  to  have 
been  with  the  surveyors  of  the  Firelands, 
to  have  made  the  journey  to  Connecticut 
and  back  a  score  of  times,  and  sixteen  or 
eighteen  times  on  foot.  Varney  P.  Mead, 
son  of  Peter  Mead,  was  the  first  white 
child  born  in  the  township.  Abraham 
Mead  died  in  Norwalk,  January  15th, 
1851,  aged  seventy-six  years.  Peter 
Mead  died  on  the  farm  in  Fitchville  in 
1854,  aged  seventy-three  years. 

HEW   LONDON 

We  have  left  our  own  township  for  the 
last,  not  because  it  was  last  settled  or  bo- 
cause  we  regard  it  as  of  lesser  impor- 
tance. Our  well  known  modesty  may  be 
assigned,  in  part  at  least,  to  our  arrange- 
ment. 

The  township  of  New  London  was  set- 
tled prior  to  any  township  adjacent,  and 
the  first  settlement  within  what  is  now 
the  village,  was  on  the  very  farm  where 
we  are  this  day  commemorating  the  glori- 
ous recollections  and  achievements  a  cen- 
tury ago,  by  Mr.  John  Cory,  in  1816,  one 
year  before  the  village  of  Norwalk  had  an 
inhabitant.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  say 
much  of  our  own  township  on  this  occa- 
sion. AU  are  supposed  to  know  that  it 
was  first  settled  by  Mr.  Abner  Green, 
wife  and  wife's  three  daughters,  in  the 
month  of  February,  1815.  That  he  set- 
tled ne&r  what  has  been  called  Bar- 
rett's Corners,  in  the  north  of  the   town- 


ship— now  as  we  propose  to  call  it  and 
the  new  brick  church,  in  honor  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States — Grant- 
ville.  You  are  supposed  to  know  your 
own  history;  that  Mr.  Green  was  a  Eevo- 
lutionary  soldier  ;  that  he  brought  in  this 
town  on  his  back  all  the  farming  utensils 
and  cooking  apparatus  and  household  fur- 
niture that  he  possessed,  in  a  chest  cap- 
tured from  General  Proctor.  He  served 
as  sergeant  during  the  war  of  1812.  One 
of  his  wife's  daughters,  Miss  Margaret 
Van  Deuzen,  was  arrested  on  the  charge 
of  infanticide,  and  brought  to  trial  at  the 
old  county  seat  in  1817,  being  the  first 
lawsuit  from  this  town  and  the  first  crim- 
inal suit  m  Huron  county.  She  was  ac- 
quitted. Several  of  the  first  settlers, 
viz  :  Abner  Green,  Paul  Pixley,  Isaac 
Sampson,  were  of  Revolutionary  fame. 
P.  T.  Porter,  Sherman  Smith,  I.  P.  Case, 
Hosea  Townsend,  Henry  King,  John  Bu- 
chanan, Stephen  Pond,  and  several  others 
served  with  more  or  less  distinction  in 
the  war  of  1812-15. 

In  the  civil  war  of  1861-65  New  Lon- 
don was  as  patriotic  as  her  sister  towns. 
It  has  to  be  recorded  to  her  credit  that 
no  persons  were  ever  drafted  from  New 
London.  Every  call  and  quota  were 
promptly  filled  by  volunteers.  Among 
the  many  that  went,  some  to  die  for  the 
cause,  and  some  to  return,  we  may  men- 
tion from  recollection,  are  Newberry  Bar- 
ker, Aaron  Turner,  A.Brooks,  Wm.Smurr, 
Dwight  Hazard,  Wm.  Earl,  Herbert  Kil- 
burn,  Ed  Truax,  Hiram  Ward,  Chas.  Mer- 
rifield,  H.  Packard,  E.  D.  Ruuyan,  Peter 
Saxton,  Geo.  Coleman,  Orlando  Ells,  Chas. 

Rich,  David  Gates,  Barrett,   Emery 

Rossiter,  ■ Harris, Collins,  Lester 

Case,  and  probably  others  we  cannot 
bring  to  recollection  gave  their  lives  for 
their  country.  Some  are  buried  in  our 
cemeteries,  and  some  lie  in  the  warrior's 
grave  in  Southern  fields.  Among  the  of- 
ficers returned  we  would  mention  Maj. 
D.  H.  Fux,   Capt.  R.  M.  Jackson,   Lieuts. 
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S.  D.  Pond,  H.  C.  Kilburn,  Dr.  A.  McClel- 
lan,  A.  A.  !Powers,  Capt.  A.  B.  Chase, 
Gen.  Sypher,  W.  H.  and  M.  B.  Bunyan, 
Hiram  Townsend,  Geo.  KnowUon,  W.  A. 
West,  A.  Bradley,  R.  McElroy,  and  many 
others.  Even  so  humble  an  individual 
as  your  reader  vras  mustered  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  and  commission- 
ed a  lieutenant.  That  the  children  of  a 
former  generation  have  not  retrograded 
in  their  love  of  country,  in  pure,  holy, 
exalted  patriotism,  let  this  grand  gather- 
ing this  day  before  us  bear  testimony. 
Patriotism,  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  not 
confined  to  those  who  in  an  ardor  of  ex- 
citement gird  on  the  carnal  weapons  of 
human  blood  and  slaughter  for  the  battle 
field ;  "  peace  has  her  victories,  no  less 
distinguished  than  those  of  war."  The 
man  or  woman  who  faithfully  devotes 
their  time  and  energies  in  love  of  country 
and  mankind  is  no  less  a  patriot  than  he 
who  goes  to  perish  on  the  battle  field  in 
deferse  of  principles.  A  Socrates,  a 
Zenophon,  a  Samner,  or  a  Greeley,  should 
rank  as  high  among  patriots  as  an  Alex- 
ander, a  Caesar,  a  Bonaparte,  or  a  Welling- 
ton. It  is  not  always  the  man  of  blood 
who  does  the  most  heroic  deeds,  or  whose 
life  and  examples  are  most  worthy  the 
admiration,  commemoration  or  emulation 
of  the  youth  of  our  land.  Wars  do  as 
much  to  desolate  and  destroy  a  country 
as  manj'-  years  of  philosophy,  peace  and 
labor  do  to  restore  it.  The  christian, 
statesman  and  patriot,  commemorates  the 
life  of  Jesus,  devoted  to  acts  of  love,  for- 
giveness and  mercy,  with  as  devout  a  joy 
as  the  soldiers  of  any  army  can  that  of 
their  commander. 

In  conclusion,  permit  us  to  say  that 
this  day  we  are  making  history.  Our  very 
act  of  coming  together  to  commemorate 
the  centenary  of  American  independence 
upon  the  farm  first  settled  within  the  vil- 
lage of  New  London,  where  sleeps  one  of 
John  Cory's  daughters,  the  first  buried  in 
our   cemetery,    will    perhaps,    when   we 


shall  be  as  deep  as  our  father  now  sleep- 
eth,  find  some  one  to  mention  the  event. 
iTes,  we  must  be  making  history,  and  the 
desire  of  your  speaker  is  that  it  may  be 
recorded  of  us  when  we  shall  have  gone 
to  rest.  "  'Twas  well  for  us  tbat  he  lived 
in  our  midst."     Farewell. 


THE  OLD  LAWYERS  OF  THE  FIRE- 
LANDS. 

BY  J.  M.  BOOT. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Firelands 

Historical  Society: 

I  have  been  invited  to  address  you  to- 
day, and  I  have  accepted  the  invitation. 
The  choice  of  the  subject  of  my  address 
has  been  left  to  me,  but  I  may  not  have 
chosen  wisely.  Indeed,  that  liberty  of 
choice  has  laid  me  under  some  embar- 
rassment. It  was  no  less  my  wish  than 
my  duty  to  avoid  preoccupied  ground, 
and  to  discourse  of  matters  concerning 
which  I  had  something  more  than  ordin- 
ary information.  The  subject  chosen  may 
be  thought  too  special,  yet  I  cannot  deem 
it  entirely  unworthy  your  consideration. 

I  shall  speak  of  the  Old  Lawyers  of 
the  Firelands ;  that  is  to  say,  of  those 
lawyers  who  had  resided  here  and  been 
admitted  to  the  bar  before  1830.  Those 
who  resided  in  the  Firelands  at  the  be- 
ginning of  that  year  were  Ebenezer  Lane, 
James  Williams,  David  Gibbs,  Pickett 
Latimer,  Thaddeus  B.  Sturgis,  William 
H.  Hunter  and  David  Higgins,  at  Nor- 
walk ;  Eleutheros  Cook,  Francis  D.  Par- 
ish, Luas  S.  Beecher  and  John  Wheeler, 
at  Sandusky  ;  Philip  R.  Hopkins,  Francis 
Kenyon  and  Ebenezer  Andrews,  at  Mi- 
lan. 

Other  lawyers  had  previously  resided 
in  the  Firelands,  but  were  not  here  then, 
namely,  Mr.  Epahhroditus  Bull,  at  Dan- 
bury  on  the  Peninsula  ;  a  Mr.  Mott,  Ben- 
jamin Drake  and  Charles  L.  Boalt,  at  Nor- 
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walk,  and  a  Mr,  Enos,  at  Paris,  now  Ply- 
mouth Tillage. 

And  now  I  propose  to  take  some  iDrief 
notice  of  each  of  the  gentlemen  afore 
named  in  the  order  of  time  at  which 
they  commenced  the  practice  of  their  pro- 
fession in  the  Firelands. 

Mr.  Bull  came  with  his  family,  consist- 
ing of  his  wife  and  three  young  children, 
from  Danbury,  Connecticut,  and  settled 
in  our  Danbury,  where  he  owned  consid- 
erable real  estate  in  1810.  From  persons 
who  knew  him  well  I  have  learned  that 
he  was  a  well  bred,  well  educated  and 
kind-hearted  gentleman,  very  upright  in 
all  his  transactions,  and  a  lawyer  of  high 
standing,  but  his  health  was  naturally 
frail  and  he  had  overworked  himself  in 
his  profession.  He  did  not  come  to  the 
Firelands  to  get  professional  business,  but 
to  escape  it.  Moreover,  he  had  his  lands 
to  improve  and  his  family  to  care  for  in  a 
very  new  country,  and  as  the  Firelands 
then  and  for  many  years  afterward  be- 
longed to  Cuyahoga  county,  nearly  all 
the  business  which  he  did  in  court  was  to 
get  townships  organized,  roads  laid  out 
and  lands  partitioned. 

Shortly  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  in  1812  the  Canada  Indians  made 
a  raid  upon  the  white  settlements  of  the 
Maumee  and  Sandusky  valleys.  The 
new  settlers  on  the  Peninsula  had  but 
short  notice  of  the  approach  of  their  sav- 
age foes,  but  they  made  the  best  of  their 
time  and  fled,  some  one  way  and  some 
another. 

Mr.  Bull,  and  his  neighbor  Wolcott, 
with  their  families  crossed  the  bay  to 
Sandusky,  carrying  with  them  little  more 
than  their  clothing  and  beds,  their  camp 
and  wagons,  their  books  and  a  small  sup- 
ply of  food  and  cooking  utensils.  From 
Sandusky  they  took  the  Lake  Shore  road 
to  Cleveland.  Mr.  Bull  was  not  well 
when  he  set  out  on  this  journey.  On 
the  way  he  became  much    worse,    and 


when  he  reached  Cleveland  he  was  too 
ill  to  proceed  further.  He  languished 
there  a  few  weeks,  and  then'  died.  His 
wife  and  children  returned  to  Connecti- 
cut. His  estate  was  sufficient  for  their 
support. 

The  next  lawyer  to  settle  in  the  Fire- 
lands was  Mr.  Cook.  He  was  a  native  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  where  he  resid- 
ed until  1815,  when,  having  been  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  he  married.  He  and  his 
wife,  accompaoied  by  the  late  Judge  Sam- 
uel B.  Caldwell  and  his  first  wife  and 
Mrs.  Cooke's  brother,  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Caswell  descended  in  their  keel  boat 
from  Chautauqua  Lake  by  the  Allegheny 
Eives  to  Pittsburgh,  and  thence  by  the 
Ohio  River  to  Madison,  Indiana,  where 
they  all  took  up  their  abode.  The  next 
summer  Mr.  Cooke  having  occasion  to 
revisit  his  old  home,  made  the  journey  by 
the  way  of  our  Bloomingville,  and  was 
there  delighted  to  meet  some  old  ac- 
quaintances, among  others  Colonel  Char- 
les F.  Drake  (still  living,  and  may  he  live 
as  long  as  life  may  be  desirable  to  him), 
then  a  very  young  gentleman,  but  as  ever 
a  very  courteous  and  obliging  one.  Col, 
Drake  took  his  old  friend  to  see  the  won- 
der of  that  time  and  neighborhood,  to- wit, 
the  new  city  of  Venice,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  Cold  Creek,  on  the  south  shore 
of  Sandusky  Bay,  about  four  miles  above 
the  present  city  of  Sandusky.  The  new 
Venice,  under  the  management  of  Major 
Frederick  Falley,  was  then  growing  apace, 
and  expected  soon  to  rival  the  first  city  of 
that  name. 

It  so  happened  that  on  the  same  day 
that  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Drake  visited 
Venice,  Falley  had  a  large  public  sale  of 
city  lots,  and  as  he  had  not  the  title  of  the 
land,  he  could  give  the  purchasers  no 
more  than  contracts,  and  as  the  terms  of 
very  few  were  alike,  and  those  of  most  of 
them  were  complex,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  them  written.  Drake  was  quick  to 
discover    his  friend's   opportunity.     He 
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stated  that  Mr.  Cooke  was  a  good  lawyer, 
'wrote  a  splendid  hand,  and  was  indeed 
a  capital  penman.  He  wrote  rapidly  and 
beautifully,  and  had  an  aptitude  for  con- 
veyancing. When  he  had  drawn  the  first 
contract  he  exhibited  it  and  read  it  aloud 
to  the  parties  and  bjstanders.  The  writ- 
ing seemed  to  them  as  fair  as  copper- 
plate print,  and  the  grand  words  of  the 
old  forms  which  he  had  used  plenteously, 
charmed  them.  Immediately  fifty  voices 
at  least  exclaimed,  "Now  write  one  for 
me."  When  all  the  contracts  for  city 
lots  had  been  drawn,  Mr.  Cooke  was  re- 
quested to  draw  contracts  of  more  im- 
portance, namely,  contract  for  building 
mills,  wharves  and  dwelling  houses,  etc., 
for  constructing  mill-dams,  mill-races, 
roads,  streets,  ditches,  etc.  For  his  work 
he  received  liberal  prices  and  cash  in 
hand,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  days  had  the 
satisfaction  to  find  that  he  had  earned 
and  pocketed  more  money  among  the 
"Venetians  than  he  had  acquired  by  all  his 
professional  labors  in  and  about  Madison. 

Before  proceeding  farther  on  his  jour- 
ne}'"  he  visited  several  other  places  in  the 
Firelands,  and  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  country  and  inhabitants  that  he  called 
on  Judge  Wright,  who  was  agent  of  the 
owners  and  bargained  with  him  for  the 
purchase  of  some  hundreds  of  acres  of 
land  at  and  about  the  place,  since  called 
Cooke's  Corners. 

Mr.  Cooke's  business  in  the  State  of 
New  York  detained  him  there  until  the 
next  year,  1817,  when  he  returned  to 
Madison.  As  soon  afterward  as  the  nec- 
essary arrangements  could  be  made, 
which  was  not  until  late  in  November, 
he  and  his  family  and  their  friends,  the 
Caldwells,  bid  adieu  to  Madison,  and  took 
up  their  journey  for  Bloomingville,  arriv- 
ing there  near  the  end  of  that  year,  and 
there  rested  for  a  time.  Meantime  Yen- 
ice  had  almost  ceased  to  be.  Disease 
had  taken  many  of  its  inhabitants  to  their 
graves  and  driven  the  rest  away.  Neither 


mills  nor  wharves  had  been  built,  the 
houses  were  deserted,  and  the  late  thrilty 
young  town  seemed  desolate.  Not  many 
years  afterward  he  removed  to  Sandusky, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  early  in  1865,  at  a 
good  old  age.     He  left  an  ample  estate. 

His  venerable  widow  still  lives  in  San- 
dusky. 

Mr.  Cooke  practiced  law  successfully 
in  the  Firelands  about  twelve  years.  He 
was  an  animated,  fluent  and  often  an  elo- 
quent speaker.  His  style  was  florid  and 
his  manner  was  winning. 

He  had  a  fondness  for  land  speculations 
and  for  agricultural  pursuits.  In  the  for- 
mer he  was  generally  successful;  in  the 
latter,  seldom  so. 

He  was  not  without  political  ambition. 
He  ras  several  times  elected  to  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State,  and  in  1830  he  was 
elected  a  representative  in  Congress,  but 
before  the  next  election  the  State  was 
newly  districted,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
throw  the  Firelands  into  a  district  which 
was  politically  strongly  adverse  to  Mr. 
Cooke.  Nevertheless  he  was  a  candidate 
for  reelection  in  1832,  and  gave  his  op- 
ponent a  lively  contest,  but  the  adverse 
majority  was  too  great  to  be  overcome. 

No  man  knew  better  than  Mr.  Cooke 
how  with  a  soft  answer  to  turn  away 
wrath.  On  an  evening  just  before  the 
election  in  1830,  a  querulous  old  man  was 
standing  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the 
postoffic  e,  in  Sandusky,  and  haranguing  a 
small  crowd  of  bystanders.  He  applied 
many  opprobrious  epithets  to  Mr.  Cooke, 
supposing  him  to  be  absent,  but  while  he 
was  yet  speaking  the  sufferer  had,  unper- 
ceived  by  him,  come  up  and  stood  within 
a  yard  of  his  back.  When  the  old  man 
came  to  a  stop,  Mr.  Cooke,  gently  laying 
one  hand  on  his  reviler's  shoulder,  and 
insinuating  the  other  into  one  of  his,  in 
the  blandest  manner  addressed  him  thus: 
"Why,  my  dear  old  neighbor,  do  you 
really  think  so?" 
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Judge  Lane,  with  his  family,  settled  at 
Norwalk  in  1818.  .  In  the  previous  year 
they  had  removed  from  Connecticut  to 
Elyria  At  Norwalk  he  immediately  ob- 
tained a  good  practice,  which  improved 
continually  until  he  was  elected  Eesident 
Judge  ©f  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
1823.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
that  office  he  was  elected  to  the  bench  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  where  he  served  con- 
tinuously and  with  great  credit  until  184-, 
when  he  resigned  his  seat  there  and  re- 
turned to  the  practice  of  law  at  Sandusky. 
For  many  years  following,  his  profes- 
sional business  was  large  and  profitable. 
He  died  at  Sandusky  in  1866,  not  much 
above  the  age  of  seventy  years,  leaving  a 
sufficient  estate. 

Mrs.  Lane  is  still  living  in  Sandusky, 

Judge  Lane  was  a  very  industrious 
gentleman,  a  real  lover  of  learning.  He 
did  not  confine  his  reading  to  the  law,  but 
he  was  always  among  the  first  to  discover 
meritorious  new  books  on  most  interest- 
ing subjects.  His  manners  were  unas- 
suming and  modest,  but  he  was  ever  sen- 
sitive to  things  which  concerned  his  good 
name. 

Take  all  in  all,  he  was  the  most  emi- 
nent lawyer  of  the  Fire  Lands. 

Mr.  Williams  was  a  native  of  New 
Jersey.  After  having  studied  the  law 
and  being  admitted  to  the  bar  and  mar- 
ried, he  with  his  family,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Hopkins,  came  to  the  Fire  Lands 
about  the  year  1818.  I  do  not  know  at 
what  particular  place  or  places  they  lived 
until  about  1820,  when  Mr,  Willii^ms  set- 
tled at  Norwalk,  where  he  resided  after- 
wards as  long  as  he  lived,  and  for  a  while 
Mr.  Hopkins  stopped  there  or  thereabouts 
to  be  near  his  friends. 
.Before  coming  to- the  Firelands  Messrs. 
Williams  and  Hopkins  had  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  owners  for  the  purchase 
of  a  large  tract  of  land  i^i  Norwalk  town- 
ship on  credit  and  speculation.  That  con- 
tract proved  disastrous  to  them  and  kept 


them  poor  for  years  afterwards,  but  Mr. 
Williams  did  all  the  business  he  could 
get  in  his  profession,  was  for  some  years 
prosecuting  attorney,  and  from  1830  to 
1834  his  practice  was  large  and  profitable. 
With  its  avails  he  was  able  to  purchase 
on  very  advantageous  terms  an  excellent 
farm  adjoining  Monroeville.  With  the 
profits  of  his  farm  and  some  small  but 
lucky  mercantile  adventures,  he  purchased 
more  lands  adjoining  his  farm,  which, 
together,  made  a  fine  estate. 

Thenceforth  Mr.  Williams  dropped  his 
professional  business  as  fast  as  he  well 
could,  and  was  seldom  seen  in  the  court- 
room after  1840.  I  think  he  liked  the 
law  well  enough  as  a  science,  and  must 
have  studied  it  pretty  thoroughly  in  his 
early  manhood,  but  he  did  not  like  the 
practice  of  it.  Nothing  bat  necessity 
engaged  him  in  that,  and  even  while  in 
full  practice,  something  extraordinary  was 
requisite  to  rouse  him  to  the  exercise  of 
all  his  power  on  that  kind  of  work,  but 
when  fairly  aroused  he  was  a  formidable 
adversary.  He  had  a  tenacious  memory, 
a  keen  wit  and  a  high  spirit.  He  read 
men  as  much  and  as  well  as  he  did  books. 
Of  books,  though  he  read  much,  he  read 
not  many.  A  few  authors,  of  whom  per- 
haps Burns  was  his  favorite,  contented 
him.  He  was  respected  and  beloved  of 
his  family,  and  therefore  must  have  been 
kind  and  genial  to  them.  So  he  was  to 
such  of  his  acquaintance  as  were  neither 
knaves  nor  fools  nor  babblers,  and  had 
not  given  him  what  he  thought  was  just 
cause  of  offence. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  as  has  been  observed, 
came  to  the  Firelands  with  Mr.  Williams 
in  1818.  Of  his  previous  history  I  have 
not  much  information.  I  can  only  say 
that  be  had  been  a  student  in  Brown 
University,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  ac- 
quired no  little  learning.  He  was  well 
advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek  languages. 

In  1814  or  1815,  while  makino;  a  sea 
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Toyage  of  the  south  shore  of  New  Jersey, 
wherefrom,  whereto  or  wherefore  I  know 
not,  he  was  shipwrecked  and  cast  ashore. 
He  got  to  land  alive  and  safe,  but  little 
more  with  him  than  he  brought  into  this 
world. 

Ere  long;  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Williams,  who  pitied  his  misfortunes, 
respected  his  learning  and  admired  his 
cheerfulness  and  wit,  and  the  two  became 
bound  together  by  ties  of  friendship  which 
were  never  severed  but  by  death. 

Mr.  Hopkins  must  have  been  in  New 
Jersey  some  four  years  before  he  came  to 
the  Firelands,  during  which  time  he 
taught  school,  read  law,  and  wrote  some 
historical  tracts  which  were  published 
and  well  received.  He  came  to  the  Fire- 
lands  a  bachelor,  and  had  no  fixed  place 
of  abode  until  about  1821,  whenhe  settled 
at  Milan,  and  continued  to  reside  there  as 
long  as  he  afterwards  lived.  Not  many 
years  later  he  married.  He  continued  to 
practice  law  until  about  1846.  For  the 
first  sixteen  years  he  had  a  good  deal  of 
business.  Afterwards  he  lapsed  into  real 
estate  and  mercantile  speculations,  which 
were  invariably  unsuccessful,  and  he  be- 
came poor.  For  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life  he  held  the  office  of  postmaster  at 
Milan,  and  this,  with  a  village  lot,  dwell- 
ing house  and  furniture  (which  I  think 
belonged  to  his  wife),  sufficed  for  their 
support  until  his  death.  He  died  in 
1851. 

Of  all  the  lawyers  aforenamed  none  af- 
fords so  good  a  subject  for  a  biographical 
sketch  as  Mr.  Hopkins  ;  and  if  I  felt  com- 
petent for  such  a  task  I  should  be  strong- 
ly tempted  to  transcend  the  limits  of  my 
discourse  ;  but  I  must  not  do  that;  there- 
fore I  cannot  say  much  more  of  him. 

1  have  already  mentioned  that  he  was 
a  man  of  wit,  humor  and  learning,  and  of 
a  cheerful  temper ;  but  he  was  more.  He 
was  not  only  witty  himself,  but  he  was 
the  cause  of  wit  in  others.  The  combi- 
nation of  wit  and  humor  in  the  same  per- 
son is  very  rare,  therefore  I  may  perhaps 


be  pardoned  for  giving  a  single  specimen 
of  his  wit  and  humor  in  combination: 
Mr.  Boalt  had  brought  for  a  client  of  his 
a  suit  in  the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  San- 
dusky county  to  recover  the  value  of  a 
very  long  stack  of  prairie  hay  alleged  to 
have  been  burned  through  the  careless- 
ness of  the  defendant.  Mr.  Coffinbury, 
of  Mansfield,  was  the  defendant's  attor- 
ney. At  first  he  plead  the  general  issue, 
simply  denying  the  plaintiffs  charges. 
Afterwards  Coffinbury,  who  bore  patient- 
ly the  nickname  of  "Count,"  being  misled 
by  his  client,  plead  ''puis  darrien  con- 
tinuance^'  that  is  to  say,  "that  since  last 
continuance*'  the  parties  made  accord 
and  sales  faction,  or  in  plainer  words  had 
settled  and  satisfied  the  subject  matter  of 
the  suit,  and  set  forth  in  his  plea  a  writ- 
ing signed  by  the  parties  of  that  import. 
Mr.  Boalt  replied  that  the  paper,  though 
signed  by  the  parties,  had  never  taken  ef- 
fect, but  had  been  merely  deposited  with 
a  third  person  as  an  escrow,  that  is  to  say, 
to  take  effect  only  on  the  defendant's  do- 
ing something  more,  which  he  had  never 
done,  but  had  got  possession  of  the  paper 
fraudulently.  On  the  trial  of  this  issue 
it  was  found  for  the  plaintiff,  and  then 
there  was  nothing  left  to  be  done  in  the 
case  but  for  a  jury  to  assess  the  plaintiflT's 
damages.  It  may  be  reasonably  supposed 
that  Mr.  Boalt  had  in  his  declaration 
claimed  at  least  as  much  damages  as  his 
client  had  sustained,  but  "the  jury  found 
a  verdict  for  more  than  a  hundred  dollars 
above  the  amount  of  damages  claimed  by 
the  plaintiff  in  his  declaration.  The 
costs  were  about  sixty  dollars.  Mr.  Boalt 
thereupon  moved  for  leave  to  amend  his 
declaration  by  inserting  his  claim  for 
damages  on  payment  of  the  costs.  Then 
the  Count  arose.  His  opening  might  be 
called  volcanic;  but  the  Court  stopped 
him  and  overruled  Boalt's  motion,  telling 
him  that  they  would  set  aside  the  veriict 
unless  he  remitted  the  excess  over  the 
amount  stated  in  declaratioQ. 
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Then  the  Major  went  and  took  a  seat 
beside  the  Count  There  had  been  an 
irrepressible  though  perfectly  good  na- 
tured  war  between  them  for  years,  "Let 
me  congratulate  you  on  your  victory  over 
Boalt.  You  floored  him  handsomely,  and 
he'll  let  you  alone  for  a  good  while,"  said 
the  Major,  with  the  gravest  face  imagina- 
ble. "Umph!''  said  the  Count,  ''he  still 
gets  a  judgment  for  three  times  as  much 
as  he  ought  to  have.''  "Weil,  that  is 
rather  hard  on  this  one  of  your  clients.  I 
guess  he's  a  rogue.  You  should  be  satis- 
fied with  the  precedent  you  have  estab- 
lishe(J — one  which  will  be  of  immense 
benefit  to  you  and  your  clients  in  your 
future  practice, "  retorted  the  Major. 
"How  so?"  enquired  the  Count ;  and  thus 
answered  the  Major:  "Why,  it  is  not  set- 
tled, as  I  take  it,  [that  however  grossly 
you  may  be  deceived  by  a  client  you 
can't  by  your  utmost  skill  defend  him  in  • 
to  greater  damages  than  the  plaintiff  de- 
mands in  his  declaration."  And  still  both 
the  Major  and  the  Count  were  very  grave, 
but  there  were  loud  calls  for  order  from 
the  Sheriffs  box  and  the  bench. 

Mr.  Gibbs  was  the  next  lawyer  to  settle 
in  the  Firelands.  He  came  with  his  fam- 
ily from  Connecticut  about  1822  and  built 
a  house  and  resided  on  a  farm  belonging 
to  Mrs.  Gibbs,  one  and  a  quarter  miles 
east  of  this  hall,  and  near  which  she  and 
their  children  owned  a  large  tract  of  land. 
He  had  got  but  little  professional  busi- 
ness, when,  a  few  years  later,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Clerk  of  the  Court,  an  ofiice — or 
rather  two  offices — which  he  must  have 
held  as  long  as  fifteen  years,  during  all  of 
which  time  he  performed  his  official  du- 
ties faithfully  and  acceptably.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  fine  appearance  and  address, 
very  affectionate  to  his  family  and  much 
beloved  by  them.  He  died  at  his  home 
in  Norwalk  in  1840. 

Mr.  Latimer  came  to  the  Firelands  and 
stopped  at  Norwalk  about  the  time  that 
Mr.   Gibbs  did— 1822.     He  immediately 


became  associated  with  Judge] Lane  in  a 
series  of  important  suits  involving  the  title 
to  a  large  quantity  of  land  in  New  London 
township,  in  which  they  were  successful 
for  their  clients  and  got  large  fees  for 
themselves.  He  [had  other  professional 
business,  and  was  for  a  time  Prosecuting 
Attorney  for  the  county,  but  about  the 
year  1828  he  gave  up  the  practice  of  law 
and  engaged  largely  in  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  pursuits.  He  experienced 
many  changes  in  his  business,  and  cannot 
be  called  fortunate.  He  died  at  his  home 
in  Norwalk  in  1861.  He  was  a  kind- 
hearted  and  public  spirited  gentleman, 
very  kind  and  indulgent  to  his  family,  and 
strongly  attached  to  his  old  friends.  In 
the  days  of  his  prosperity  he  contributed 
liberally  to  the  improvement  of  his  town 
and  the  development  of  the  country 
about  it. 

It  was,  I  think,  about  1824  that  Mr. 
Sturges  came  to  and  settled  at  Norwalk, 
He  was  af  native  of  Connecticut ;  but  he 
had  read  law  and  married  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  whence  he  removed  to  the 
Firelands.  He  practiced  law  at  Norwalk 
with  considerable  success  until  about  1841. 
At  that  time  he  had  acquired  a  comforta- 
ble homestead  there,  and  some  other 
estate,  all  of  which  doubtless  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a  small  return  for  sixteen  years 
of  hard  labor.  He  was  in  haste  to  be  rich, 
so  he  turned  from  lawyer  to  merchant. 
For  a  while  he  wondered  why  he  had  not 
done  so  before,  but  in  less  than  seven 
years  he  became  utterly  insolvent  and 
almost  brokenhearted.  There  seemed  to 
him  but  one  chance  left  for  him  to  im- 
prove his  fortune,  and  that  chance  he 
resolved  to  try  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
had  withheld  from  his  creditors  and  his 
family,  and  from  the  knowledge  of  each 
and  all  of  them,  a  few  hundred  dollars  in 
cash.  With  this  he  set  out  for  California 
overland.  He  seached  the  land  of  gold, 
but  he  never  returned.  He  died  there 
within  a  year  after  he  arrived,  in  1847. 
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Mr.  Sturges  was  an  affable,  sprightly, 
nervous  little  man  of  a  good  deal  of  learn- 
ing, and  though  not  deeply  versed  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  law,  he  was 
a  good  case  hunter.  Properly  placed,  as 
he  sometimes  was,  he  would  do  very 
effective  work  in  his  profession. 

Mr.  Kenyons  first  appearance  at  the  bar 
of  the  Firelands  was  about  the  year  1824. 
He  began  practice  at  Milan.  He  never 
did  much  business  in  courts  of  record,  but 
for  many  years  he  had  an  extensive  ride 
as  a  pettifogger.  He  used  to  have  one 
after  another  divers  little  farms  in  divers 
parts  of  what  is  now  called  Erie  county, 
where  he  would  attend  to  the  litigation  of 
his  neighbors  before  Justices  of  the  Peace 
and  take  his  pay  in  their  labor  on  his 
farm  —  two  or  three  days'  work  of  their 
work  one  of  his.  I  think  his  last  place  of 
abode  was  at  Florence,  and  that  he  died 
there  many  years  since. 

In  or  about  this  same  year,  1824,  the 
Mr.  Mott  whom  I  have  mentioned  made 
his  first  stop  at  Norwalk.  He  soon  went 
to  Mount  Vernon,  where  he  afterwards 
turned  merchant  and  failed.  About  1840 
he  returned  to  Norwalk  and  opened  an 
office  for  the  practice  of  law,  and  soon 
afterwards,  by  a  lucky  remark,  got  a  case. 
A  well-to-do  farmer  of  Greenwich,  well 
advanced  in  years,  who  though  generally 
careless  with  his  dress  was  never  without 
at  least  one  suit  in  court,  whose  first  busi- 
ness after  arriving  at  Norwalk  was  to  take 
a  good  snifter — who  had  tried  and  tried  of 
every  lawyer  within  his  reach,  and  whom 
everybody  called  Old  Thad  Fancher — 
was  on  a  time  rambling  up  and  down  the 
main  street  of  Norwalk  searching  for  '"a 
lawyer  of  some  account."  Discovering 
Mott's  shingle,  he  straightway  entered  his 
ofSce,  found  him  there,  and  addressed 
him  thus: 

"Are  you  a  lawyer,  sir?'' 

''Yes,  and  a  pretty  devilish  good  lawyer, 
too,''  answered  Mott. 


"Ha!  Then  you're  just  the  man  I've 
been  looking  for,"  replied  Fancher. 

Fancher  thereupon  gave  Mott  a  case, 
which  was  called  at  two  or  three  terms 
afterwards,  but  as  I  think  never  came  to 
much.  M  ott  got  no  other  case  in  Huron 
county,  and  soon  returned  to  Mount  Ver- 
non.    If  yet  living  he  is  about  ninety. 

Mr.  Andrews  settled  and  began  practice 
about  1825.  His  professional  business 
was  not  of  a  kind  to  require  much  display, 
and  yet  it  paid  very  well.  He  had,  be- 
side, a  profitable  land  agency,  and  dealt  a 
good  deal  in  lands.  He  was  also  inter- 
ested in  a  mercantile  establishment  at 
Milan,  and  was  successful  in  all  his  busi- 
ness adventures. 

In  1854  he  was  elected  Probate  Judge 
of  Erie  county,  and  held  that  office  for  the 
full  term  of  three  years.  About  1862  he 
removed  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  where 
within  the  next  two  years  he  died,  leaving 
a  good  estate.  His  widow  is  still  living 
in  Chicago, 

Judge  Andrews  was  a  well  educated 
and  even  tempered  gentleman,  upright 
and  punctual  in  all  his  dealings.  His 
manners,  though  generally  grave,  were 
always  kind  and  decorous  and  free  from 
ostentation.  He  was  a  sober,  just,  and  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  words  a  respectable 
man  and  good  citizen. 

Col.  Hunter  came  to  the  Firelands  from 
Kentucky,  and  first  settled  at  Norwalk 
about  1826.  He  got  into  practice  slowly, 
and  never  got  much.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1829  be  received  the  appointment  of 
Collector  of  Customs  for  the  district  of 
Sandusky,  the  emoluments  of  which  did 
not  exceed  $700  a  year.  On  these  he 
subsisted  until  1836,  when  he  was  elected 
representative  in  Congress.  He  was  not 
re-elected,  but  subsequently  he  had  for  a 
short  time  some  service  under  the  Indian 
Bureau. 

Col.  Hunter  had  read  much  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  the  law  under  the 
tuition  of  the  celebrated  Chancellor  Bibb, 
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but  he  had  neither  fondness  nor  patience 
for  the  practice  of  law,  and  he  never 
returned  to  it  after  his  election  to  Con- 
gress, but  he  loved  polite  literature  and 
had  acquired  much.  He  was  very  well 
bred  and  courteous  gentleman,  with  a  fine 
address,  person  and  face,  and  altogether 
one  of  the  handsomest  men  I  ever  saw ; 
yet  he  never  married.  He  was  a  man  of 
sorrow  and  acquainted  with  grief^  and 
died  very  poor  in  November,  1841. 

In  1826  Mr.  Enos  settled  at  Peru,  and 
had  some  practice,  but  he  did  not  get  a 
good  start  in  his  profession  there,  and  in 
1829  or  1830  he  removed  to  Pittsburgh. 
If  living  still  he  must  be  over  eighty. 

About  1827  two  young  gentlemen  re- 
siding at  Norwalk  were  admitted  to  the 
bar. 

Benjamin  Drake,  a  young  man  of  excel- 
lent parts,  of  fair  attainments,  and  of  great 
promise,  was  one  of  these. 

I  never  saw  him,  for  he  had  died 
before  I  came  to  the  Firelands,  but  when 
I  came,  in  1829,  his  name  was  on  every 
tongue,  and  none  named  him  but  to  praise 
and  regret  him.  He  must  have  practiced 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Old 
Huron  county,  for  I  have  seen  in  the  files 
of  that  court  pleadings  drawn  and  signed 
by  him  in  that  clear  chirography  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  Drake  blood. 

The  other  of  those  young  gentlemen 
was  Charles  L.  Boalt.  Soon  after  his 
admission  to  the  bar  he  went  to  Marion, 
where  he  remained  until  the  latter  part  of 
1829,  when  he  removed  to  Columbus,  and 
there  he  remained  not  more  than  two 
years — perhaps  not  much  more  than  one, 
and  then  he  returned  to  Norwalk,  and 
immediately  got  into  a  large  and  profita- 
ble practice  here,  which  went  on  improv- 
ing for  teii  years,  and  continued  to  be 
good  until  he  began  to  draw  himself 
away  from  it,  which  was  about  1846, 
though  he  did  not  quite  abandon  it  until 
about  1854. 
From  1846  until  his  decease  Mr.  Boalt 


devoted  the  most  of  his  time  and  care  to 
the  construction  and  management  of  rail- 
roads and  to  dealing  in  their  stock,  in  all 
of  which  he  manifested  extraordinary  abil- 
ity and  achieved  gieat  success.  He  died 
at  Sandusky,  where  he  then  resided,  in 
1871,  having  acquired  and  leaving  a  larger 
estate  than  any  other  lawyer  in  the  Fire- 
lands-     His  widow  now  lives  in  Norwalk. 

Mr.  Boalt  was  as  devoid  of  indolence  as 
any  man  that  I  ever  knew.  His  business, 
next  after  his  family,  was  ever  the  object 
of  his  attention.  Among  the  most  distin- 
guishing characteristics  were  energy  and 
persistence,  and  he  displayed  those  qual- 
ities as  plainly  in  his  recreations  as  in  his 
most  serious  employment.  He  called  on 
me  once  in  "Washington  when  the  weather 
was  very  bad,  and  public  evening  enter- 
tainments were  few.  Of  course  I  was 
glad  to  see  him  and  desirous  to  make  his 
short  visit  there  pleasant.  Among  my 
messmates  were  some  distinguished  soci- 
able and  obliging  gentlemen,  and  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  making  up  a  euchre  party,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Boalt  and  myself.  We  two 
were  partners  and  victors.  When  the 
carriage  which  was  to  take  him  to  his 
hotel  was  announced  he  took  leave  of  the 
other  gentlemen,  and  I  descended  to  the 
front  door  with  him.  On  my  return  to 
my  messmates,  one  of  them,  though  he 
had  evidently  been  well  pleased  with  Mr. 
Boalt,  in  a  tone  of  affected  reproach  in- 
quired of  me  if  I  had  not  told  him  that 
our  friend  Mr.  Boalt  played  euchre.  I 
answered,  "Well,  he  did  play  hard  enough 
to  beat  you  ;"  and  he  then  said :  ''Played! 
I  never  saw  a  man  loork  harder  in  my 
life.'' 

Mr.  Boalt  had  domestic  affections 
strong  and  steadfast,  with  lively  social 
tastes.  Indeed,  he  liked  to  see  all  about 
him  happy. 

Mr.  Morgan  resided  in  Sandusky  a  year 
or  two,  between  1827  and  1829.  He  got 
little  business,  and  was  not  at  all  popular 
there.     I  know  nothing  of  his  legal  attain- 
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ments.  He  was  married  and  had  trouble 
with  his  wife,  or  made  trouble  for  her. 
The  last  that  I  ever  heard  of  him  was  that 
he  had  left  Cincinnati  to  go  to  New 
Orleans  bv  the  rivers,  and  as  his  habits 
were  bad  it  is  probable  that  he  died  long 
since.     If  still  alive  he  is  over  seventy. 

Mr.  Wheeler  came  to  the  bar  of  the 
Firelands  in  middle  age,  about  1827,  with- 
out much  previous  training  for  the  profes- 
sion. Of  course  his  knowledge  of  the  law 
was  not  great,  but  he  had  a  good  deal  of 
natural  shrewdness,  which  he  often  exer- 
cised with  considerable  effect  in  getting 
up  testimony  in  litigated  cases  depending 
on  fact,  but  he  lay  under  too  many  em- 
barrassments to  practice  law  successfully, 
and  gave  up  the  profession  about  1843. 
He  died,  leaving  but  little  property,  in 
1849. 

Mr.  Higgins  came  to  and  settled  at 
Norwalk  in  1828,  from  Hamilton,  Butler 
county,  where  he  had  practiced  law  for 
some  years,  and  had  been  more  than  once 
elected  a  representative  in  the  Legislature. 
In  1830  he  was  elected  Eesident  Judge  of 
Common  Pleas,  to  succeed  Judge  Lane, 
who  had  been  elected  to  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  held  his  judgeship 
for  the  full  term  of  seven  years,  and  then 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 


Norwalk,  but  not  meeting  with  much  suc- 
cess as  he  had  expected,  about  1842,  went 
to  Washington,  where  he  obtained  a  clerk- 
ship in  one  of  the  departments,  which  he 
retained  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

In  1845  his  first  wife  died  in  Washing- 
ton, and  though  he  was  then  full  sixty 
years  of  age,  within  the  next  two  years  he 
married  a  maiden  lady  of  less  than  half 
his  years,  who  gave  him  a  daughter  that 
was  married  near  ten  years  ago.  He  was 
living  in  Washington  in  1866,  over  eighty 
years  uf  age,  but  he  has  since  died. 

Judge  Higgins  had  more  knowledge  of 
the  law  than  he  was  generally  credited 
with,  but  he  wanted  tact  and  had  a  kind 
of  flightiness  which  impaired  his  useful- 
ness and  his  popularity. 

Of  all  the  lawyers  mentioned  as  resid- 
ing in  the  Firelands  at  the  beginning  of 
1830,  none  are  now  living  but  Messrs. 
Parish  and  Beecher. 

Mr.  Parish,  now  seventy- eight,  lives  on 
a  snug  farm  near  Sandusky,  the  manage- 
ment of  which  gives  him  suflBcient  and 
satisfactory  employment. 

Mr.  Beecher,  but  one  year  younger  than 
Mr.  Parish,  and  blessed  still,  continues  to 
practice  law,  assisted  by  his  son  and  part- 
ner, Mr.  John  Beecher. 


CHURCH  HISTORY. 


ST.    PAUL'S    EPISCOPAL    CHURCH, 
NORWALK,  OHIO. 

BY   C.   E.   NEWMAN. 

In  compiling  the  events  about  to  be  re- 
lated, I  must  acknowledge  myself  indebt- 
ed very  largely  to  what  I  have  been  en- 
abled to  gather,  first,  from  conversations 
with  those  who  were  eye  witnesses  and 
participators  in  the  scenes  and  events  of 
those  times ;  second,  from  the  journals 
of  the  early  conventions  of  the  Diocese  of 
Ohio  ;  third,  from  the  records  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Testry  of  the  Church  ; 
and,  lastly,  from  a  personal  knowledge 
derived  from  nearly  forty  years'  participa- 
tion, more  or  less  active,  in  the  events 
about  to  be  narrated. 

If  any  branch  of  the  church  is  entitled 
to  the  honor  of  being  the  pioneer  church 
of  Norwalk,  that  honor  seems  due  to  the 
Episcopal.  As  early  as  the  year  1818,  the 
first  public  religious  service  of  the  town 
was  held  in  the  log  shanty  of  the  vener- 
able and  departed  friend,  Piatt  Benedict. 
That  exercise  consisted  of  reading  the 
service  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  a 
sermon  by  a  layman.  With  more  or  less 
regularity  these  services  were  kept  up  for 
many  years.  From  a  letter  kindly  furn- 
ished me  by  F.  H.  Boalt,  Esq.,  written  by 
his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Ruth  Boalt,  to  her 
daughter,  then  living  in  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
dated    Norwalk,  Ohio,  June   12,  1820,  I 


have  been  permitted  to  make  the  follow- 
ing extract.  She  says:  "We  have  no 
minister  with  us,  but  I  have  the  pleasure 
to  inform  you  that  this  Society  meets  at 
the  Court  House  every  Sabbath  and  reads 
the  church  service  and  a  sermon,  *  * 
Lester  read  the  sermon  last  Sabbath." 
Lester  Boalt  was  the  father  of  Frederick, 
and  at  that  time  was  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  vestry  of  this 
church,  its  warm  friend  and  liberal  sup- 
porter. The  Rev.  Dr.  S.  A.  Bronson,  one 
of  our  most  esteemed  and  venerable  cler- 
gymen, now  rector  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  says  in  an 
address  delivered  May  8,  1859,  before  the 
Fire  Lands  Historical  Society,  "  That  as 
late  as  the  year  1825,  no  settled  minister 
of  any  name  had  ever  resided  in  iSTorwalk 
and  that  in  that  year  he  came  to  supply 
as  far  as  a  layman  could  the  place  of  a 
clergyman.  No  other  church  except  the 
Episcopal  had  attempted  to  keep  up  regu- 
lar services,  and  subsequently,  when  a 
clergyman  did  become  resident  here,  the 
regularity  of  the  service  depended  upon 
the  established  forms  of  religious  worship 
as  conducted  by  laymen.'' 

In  the  year  1821,  fifty-five  years  ago  on 
the  20th  of  January  last,  a  meeting  of  a 
number  of  persons  of  Norwalk  and  vicin- 
ity calling  themselves  members  and  friends 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  of  the 
United  States  was  called  in  this  village. 
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Piatt  Benedict  was  called  to  the  chair  and 
Wm.  Gardiner  was  elected  clerk.  The 
following  persons  enrolled  themselves  as 
members  or  friends  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church ;  Piatt  Benedict,  Luke 
Keeler,  Amos  Woodward,  Wm.  Gardiner, 
Ami  Keeler,  William  Woodward,  Gurdon 
Woodward,  David  Gibbs,  Moses  Sowers, 
John  Keeler,  John  Boalt,  Samuel  Spar- 
row, Asa  Sanford,  Henry  Hurlbut,  E. 
Lane,  William  Gallup  and  Enos  Gilbert. 
Seventeen  in  all,  of  whom  but  one,  our 
friend  Ami  Keeler  survives  at  this  day. 

At  this  meeting  a  motion  was  made  and 
carried  to  organize  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Norwalk,  and  to  adopt  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Amos  Woodward  was  chosen  senior  war- 
den and  Luke  Keeler  junior  warden,  E. 
Lane,  clerk  and  the  following  vestrymen: 
Piatt  Benedict,  John  Keeler,  John  Boalt, 
E.  Lane  and  Asa  Sanford.  Piatt  Benedict 
and  Asa  Sanford  were  chosen  delegates 
to  the  Diocesan  Convention,  which  was 
to  assemble  at  Worthington  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  June,  the  fourth  annual 
Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Ohio.  As 
they  had  no  regular  clergyman  and  were 
desirous  of  sustaining  the  services  of  the 
church,  they  chose  the  following  persons 
as  lay  readers:  Piatt  Benedict,  John  Boalt 
Amos  Woodward,  Samuel  Sparrow,  and 
Ebenezer  Lane.  The  meeting  then  ad- 
journed to  meet  the  next  Easter  Monday. 

The  organization  of  this  church  at  this 
time  was  undoubtedly  due  to  a  visit  to 
Norwalk  of  the  Eev.  Koger  Searle,  an 
earnest,  pious  missionary  who  came  into 
the  State  in  the  month  of  February,  1817, 
and  who  had  by  his  earnest  labors  already 
organized  some  five  or  six  parishes  in 
northern  Ohio.  Bishop  Chase  came  into 
the  State  in  March  of  the  same  year. 

Rev.  Mr.  Searle  made  the  following  re- 
port to  the  Convention  at  Worthington, 
June  1821:  "  In  the  mouth  of  January  I 
organized   a   respectable    and    promising 


parish  by  the  name  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
in  Norwalk,  Huron  county.  Much  might 
be  said  in  high  commendation  of  this  very 
interesting  parish.  Two  of  their  mem- 
bers were  appointed  delegates  to  the  Con- 
vention, but  they  have  just  informed  me 
by  letter  that  events  beyond  their  control 
will  prevent  their  attendance.  Number 
of  families,  three ;  communicants,  nine ; 
baptisms,  adults,  two ;  infants,  fourteen," 
The  Piev.  Mr.  Searle  on  the  following 
Sunday,  January  21st,  1821,  performed 
divine  service,  which  was  the  first  by  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  in  Norwalk.  He  also 
on  that  day  administered  the  rite  of  infant 
baptism  to  the  fallowing  persons,  viz: 
Louisa  Williams,  aged  three  years;  Theo- 
dore Williams,  one  year;  William  Gallup, 
one  year  and  Eben  Lane,  one  year.  This 
is  the  earliest  record  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  rite  in  our  church.  On  the 
following  day  he  visited  the  town  of  Flor- 
ence and  baptised  six  of  the  children  of 
Ezra  and  Harriet  Sprague,  and  on  the 
same  day  returned  to  Norwalk,  and  bap- 
tized one  adult,  Henry  Hurlbut,  and  also 
the  children  of  John  and  Ruth  Boalt,  viz., 
Amanda,  Clarissa,  and  Martha  Boalt. 
These  are  all  the  services  of  which  we 
have  any  record,  that  were  performed  by 
Mr.  Searle  during  that  visit.  The  first 
annual  parish  meeting  was  held  accord- 
ing to  adjournment  on   Easter  Monday, 

1821,  at  the  Court  House,  when  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  chosen,  viz.,  Amos 
Woodward  and  Luke  Keeler,  wardens ; 
E.  Lane,  clerk  ;  Samuel  Sparro,w,  Gurdon 
Woodward,  Piatt  Benedict,  John  Keeler 
*nd  Noah  Hill,  vestrymen.  Piatt  Bene- 
dict and  John  Boalt  delegates  to  conven- 
tion. No  other  record  of  church  work  is 
found  until   the   eleventh   of    February, 

1822,  when  Rev.  Mr.  Searle  again  visits 
the  infant  parish.  On  that  day  he  bap- 
tises three  of  the  children  of  Samuel  B. 
and  Amy  Lewis,  viz.,  Charles,  Angeline 
and  Betsy  Ann,  and  during  this  visit  after 
service  on  Sunday,  February  17,  1822,  he 
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baptized  Piatt  Benedict,  an  adult,  who  for 
so  many  years  was  our  worthy  senior 
warden,  ardent  friend  and  supporter  of  the 
church,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  repre- 
sented the  parish  in  the  Diocesan  Conven- 
tion. The  witnesses  to  the  baptism  were 
E.  Lane  and  Amos  Woodward.  On  the 
same  day  the  Holy  Communion  was  also 
administered  and  is  probably  the  first  ad- 
ministration of  that  rite  by  an  Episcopal 
clergyman  in  Norwalk. 

On  the  next  day,  Monday,  February 
18th,  1822,  a  meeting  of  the  vestry  was 
held  at  the  house  of  Piatt  Benedict  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Searle  presided.  A  vote  was 
passed  requesting  Mr.  Eufus  Murray  to 
perform  divine  service  in  this  Parish,  when 
he  is  properly  qu*lified  agreeable  to  the 
canons  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church. 
February  13th,  1822,  Eev.  Mr.  Searle 
baptized  Lucy  and  Abishai  Woodward, 
children  of  Gurdon  and  Mary  Woodward, 
May  14th  1822,  Rer  Rufus  Murray  per- 
formed divine  service  and  baptized  Henri- 
etta Colwell  m  infant  child  of  James  and 
Saiah  Williftms.  June  23d  and  30th,  1822, 
Rev.  Mr.  Hall  performed  divine  service. 
Rev.  Mr.  ,  Searle  continued  to  visit  the 
parish  annually  for  several  years.  April 
27th,  1823,  January  26th,  1824,  April  4th, 
1825  and  bis  last  visit  June  18th,  1826,  at 
which  visit  h«,  on  the  nineteenth  of  June, 
joined  in  marriage  Richard  McCurdy  and 
Julianne  Woodward.  Rev.  Mr.  Searle  at 
his  visitation  January  26th,  1824,  baptized 
Mary  Amelia,  daughter  of  Rebecca  and 
Lewis  Keeler,  likewise  Isaac,  infant  son 
of  Eri  and  Sally  Keeler.  At  this  period 
Rev.  C.  P.  Bronson  came  to  Norwalk,  and 
on  the  twenty-third  of  July,  performed 
divine  serTice  and  again  on  the  twentieth 
of  August,  1826,  when  at  a  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  vestry  an  engagement  was  made 
with  hina  for  his  services  for  such  a  por- 
tion of  his  tim«  as  funds  could  be  procured 
to  [pay  hiai.  He  was  in  deacon's  orders, 
having  been  ordained  the  same  year  at  the 
convention    held   at   Columbus,    on    the 


seventh  of  June,  1826.  He  was  also 
Principal  of  the  ISForwalk  Academy  and 
officiated  a  part  of  the  time  at  Medina. 
He  officiated  the  first  year  for  only  one- 
fourth  of  his  time  ;  the  second  year  one- 
half  his  time.  In  his  official  report  to  the 
convention  of  1827,  he  says  :  "  The  pros- 
pects of  this  church  are  encouraging, 
though  the  people  are  not  so  zealous  as 
could  be  desired."  He  also  reported  a 
Sunday  School  of  sixty  scholars  and  a  li- 
brary of  growing  importance.  T  find, 
however,  that  the  Sunday  School  which 
he  reported  was  a  Union  Sunday  School, 
and  could  not  be  claimed  as  an  exclusive 
Episcopal  School,  although  quite  a  num- 
ber of  those  interested  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  church  were  actively  engaged 
in  this  school.  The  next  important  event 
that  transpired  in  the  parish  is  that  re- 
corded in  the  minutes  of  the  vestry  and 
parish  meeting,  held  April  6th,  1828, 
when  it  was  resolved  to  build  a  church 
for  public  worship  to  Almighty  God,  and 
it  was  unanimously  voted  at  that  meetin/^ 
to  request  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Bronson  to  jour- 
ney to  the  east,  to  solicit  donations  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  parish  to  ac- 
complish that  object.  The  wardens  and 
vestrymen  passed  a  vote  pledging  them- 
selves for  the  faithful  appropriation  of  all 
moneys  received.  Mr.  Bronson  accord- 
ingly proceeded  to  the  east  and  returned 
in  the  fall.  At  a  meeting  of  the  vestry 
held  November  12th,  1828,  he  reported 
the  result  of  his  journey  which  was  as 
follows :  Contributions  received  from 
Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  $225  ;  Dr.  Milnor's  Church 
N.  Y.,  $205 ;  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
$34;  Stratford,  Connecticut,  $21;  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut,  $100 ;  Norwalk,  Con- 
necticut, $80  ;  Stephen  Lockwood,  in  tim- 
ber, $20 ;  Danbury.  $22  ;  Litchfield,  $28  ; 
Newton,  $30  and  a  communion  cup  ;  Wa- 
terbury  collection,  $20  ;  Plymouth  town 
collection,  $21 ;  Plymouth  east  parish,  $4  ; 
Watertown,  $4  ;  Middletown,  $50  ;  Hart- 
ford, $102  ;  Boston  Trinity  Church,  $200  ; 
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Boston  Christ  Church,  $50  ;  collection  in 
Christ's  Church,  Boston,  $30  ,*  Sunday 
School,  $7  ;  Sunday  School  in  St.  Paul's 
Church,  $3,25  ;  Individuals,  $25  ;.  Ladies' 
Tract  Society,  $25 ;  Canandaigua,  $25. 
Total,  $1,331.25. 

This  generous  response  of  the  friendfs 
of  the  church  at  the  east,  encouraged  the 
Testry  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  church  building.  At  a 
Yestry  meeting  held  February  2d,  1829, 
it  was  resolved  to  build  a  church  fifty 
feet  long,  and  thirty-six  feet  wide,  with  a 
projection  in  front  two  feet  by  thirteen 
feet  wide  surmounted  by  a  tower  thirteen 
feet  square  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architec- 
ture, (which  was  just  the  dimensions  of 
the  church  edifice  for  twenty  years  after 
it  was  completed  and  until  the  en- 
largement, which,  was  made  during  the 
rectorship  of  Eev.  E.  Wmthrop,  in  the 
year  1853,  over  twenty  years  ago,  when 
an  addition  of  two  windows  on  each  side 
was  made,  thus  giving  an  additional  length 
of  twenty-five  feet.)  The  vestry  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  lay  off  the  ground  and 
let  the  contract  to  build  the  church.  Mr. 
Bronson  had  not  only  been  successful  in 
procuring  funds,  but  had  received  large 
donations  in  books.  At  a  vestry  meeting 
held  March  20th,  1829,  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Amos  Woodward,  Eben  Boalt 
and  Piatt  Benedict,  was  appointed  to  se- 
lect from  those  received  such  as  were 
suitable  for  a  parish  library,  and  to  dis- 
pose of  the  balance  of  them  and  apply  the 
funds  towards  building  the  church.  The 
committee  performed  their  duty  and  re 
ported  a  catalogue  of  the  books  selected, 
which  has  not  been  preserved. 

In  connection  with  the  sale  of  these 
b»oks  I  will  relate  an  incident  that  occur- 
red, which  I  learned  from  an  interested 
party  in  the  transaction.  A  young  lad  of 
sotne  six  or  seven  years,  a  son  of  one  of 
the  church  families,  had  saved  up  some 
pocket  money,  and  when  Mr.  Bronson's 
book  store  opened  he  obtained  the  con- 


sent of  his  mother  to  go  and  purchase 
himself  a  book.  Kot  being  a  very  good 
judge  of  the  contents  of  a  book  he  made 
his  choice  by  the  number  of  pictures  that 
it  contained.  After  looking  them  over  he 
selected  one,  paid  his  fifty  cents,  and  re- 
turned home.  His  mother  asked  him  to 
show  her  his  book.  Upon  examining  it 
she  said  :  "  my  son,  this  is  not  a  suitable 
book  for  you.  This  is  Hoyle's  Games, 
you  must  take  this  back  and  make  another 
selection, '^  which  he  did,  and  has  in  his 
possession  to  this  day  tb«  book  he  selected 
last. 

At  this  point  there  is  a  break  in  the 
records  and  were  it  not  for  two  or  three 
short  resolutions,  nothing  could  be  gath- 
ered from  the  minutes  to  tell  us  why. 
One  of  these  resolutions,  passed  by  the 
annual  meeting  of  1830,  is  as  follows  : 

Besolved,  That  Eben  Boalt,  Amos 
Woodward  and  E.  Lane  be  a  committee 
to  take  such  measures,  as  in  their  discre- 
tion they  may  deem  advisable,  to  secure, 
the  payment  of  the  money  received  by 
Mr.  Bronson  as  a  donation  to  the  parish, 
and  also  put  an  end  to  the  contract  to  build 
the  church. 

The  other  resolution  was  passed  at  a 
meeting  held  August  21st,  1830,  and  is  as 
follows  : 

Mesolved,  That  the  delegates  to  the 
convention  have  full  authority  to  take 
such  steps,  to  secure  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment with  Mr.  Bronson,  as  they  judge 
expedient. 

Anything  farther  than  this  the  record 
is  silent.  But  the  trials  that  the  church 
passed  through  at  that  time  made  too  deep 
an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  were  conversant  with  them,  to  be 
easily  forgotten.  Although  nearly  fifty 
years  have  come  and  gone,  the  memory 
of  those  events  remains.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  only  a  small  portion  of  what 
the  kind  and  generous  friends  of  the 
church  at  the  east,  gave  to  aid  the  church 
in  Norwalk  to  erect  their  house  of  prayer, 
ever  reached  the  object  for  which  it  was 
contributed.        But    let    us     not     forget 
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that  in  our  hour  of  need  willing  hands 
were  open,  and  generous  contributions 
were  sent  to  our  relief;  and  may  we  who 
now  so  richly  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
&  well  organized  church,  and  the  preach- 
ing of  the  blessed  gospel  of  our  Savior, 
ever  remember  the  thousands  who  are 
destitute  of  them,  and  are  reaching  out  to 
us  and  begging  us  of  our  abundance  to 
help  them  to  the  same  blessings  we  so 
richly  enjoy. 

The  connection  between  Mr.  Bronson 
and  the  parish  was  severed  in  1829.  Also 
the  connection  between  Mr.  Bronson  and 
the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  church. 
The  project  of  building  a  church  at  that 
time  was  abandoned.  For  nearly  three 
years  the  parish  was  destitute  of  a  clergy- 
man. At  the  meeting  of  the  parish  on 
Easter  Monday,  1833,  a  call  was  extended 
to  the  Bev.  John  P.  Bausman.  The  date 
of  the  commencement  of  his  services  was 
February  16th,  1833.  Salary,  $400  per 
year  for  two-thirds  of  his  time.  He  was 
a  very  earnest  and  faithful  preacher  and 
he  is  still  held  in  grateful  remembrance 
by  all  who  knew  him.  His  stay  in  the 
parish  was  only  about  one  year.  A  single 
resolution  passed  at  the  only  vestry  meet- 
ing held  during  the  year  1834,  of  which 
we  have  any  record,  is  that  of  a  meeting 
held  at  the  oflSce  of  Williams  &  Boalt, 
January  6th,  1834,  where  it  was  resolved 
to  circulate  a  subscription,  for  the  purpose 
Of  retaining  Mr.  Bausman^s  services  an- 
other year,  commencing  February  1st, 
1834.  No  report  of  the  result  of  that 
effort  is  recorded,  and  although  Mr.  Baus- 
man had  so  endeared  himself  to  the  church 
he  had  to  leave  for  want  of  an  adequate 
support.  After  Mr.  Bausman  had  left 
the  church  was  supplied  by  the  services 
of  a  young  man,  a  candidate  for  orders,  a 
Mr.  Eaton  who  acted  as  lay  reader. 
Services  were  held  in  the  old  Court  House. 
I  remember  very  distinctly  a  little  inci- 
dent  which  made  an  indelible  impre  ssion 
upon  my  memory.     It  was  this;    while 


reading  a  sermon  one  morning  he  paused, 
closed  the  book,  and  asking  the  indulg- 
ence of  the  congregation,  proceeded  to 
make  some  very  earnest  remarks  on  the 
subject  under  consideration.  They  seemed 
so  timely  and  in  such  good  taste,  that  al- 
though the  subject  itself  is  forgotten,  the 
incident  is  still  remembered.  It  will  be 
remembered  by  some  of  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  parish,  that  it  was  in  connec- 
tion with  these  services  held  at  the  old 
white  Court  House,  that  that  primitive 
method  of  calling  the  congregation  to- 
gether, the  noted,  historic  tin  horn  of  our 
friend  Ami  Keeler  was  used  as  the  hour 
of  service  drew  near.  Although  its  sound 
was  not  so  harmonious  as  those  of  our 
sweet  toned  bells  of  the  present  day,  yet 
its  summons  was  as  cheerfully  obeyed 
and  the  service  to  which  it  called  fully  as 
much  appreciated.  That  we  may  have 
some  faint  idea  of  the  difficulties  our  pi- 
oneer fathers  labored  under,  in  order  to 
secure  the  means  to  support  and  sustain 
those  who  labored  among  them  in  the 
church,  I  give  a  bill  with  its  explanation, 
which  was  presented  to  the  vestry  at  this 
time. 

"June  13th,  1834,  Mr.  Eaton  came  to 
board  at  my  house  and  remained  until  the 
first  day  of  September,  being  in  all  eleven 
weeks  and  three  days,  for  which  I  charged 
$16.00.  At  his  leaving  us  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  make  a  collection  for  him, 
and  to  pay  me  for  his  board,  or  at  anyrate 
to  get  something  for  Mr.  Eaton,  audit  was 
concluded  that  I  should  go  around 
amongst  the  people  and  see  what  I  could 
collect.  I  accordingly  went  and  collected 
$13.00  as  follows  :  James  Williams  gave 
$3.00;  John  V.  Vredenburgh,  $2.00;  C. 
L.  Boalt,  $2.00 ;  Mr.  Patrick,  fifty  cents ; 
Eben  Boalt,  fifty  cents ;  Ebenezer  Lane, 
$5.00.  After  I  had  made  the  above  col- 
lection, Mr.  Lane  said  that  it  was  best  to 
give  Mr.  Eaton  all  of  the  money,  for  he 
was  in  need  of  it ;  but  I  gave  him  only 
$12.00,   and   gave   the   other  one  to  my 
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daughter  towards  paying  her  for  washing 
his  clothes.  L.  Keeler. 

It  was  during  the  fall  of  1834,  that  the 
Eev.  E.  Punderson  came  into  the  parish 
from  the  state  of  New  York.  I  well  re- 
member the  first  service  held  by  him.  It 
was  in  the  basement  of  the  old  Methodist 
church  on  Seminary  street.  It  was  a 
stormy  Sunday  and  the  ground  was  cov- 
ered with  snow.  My  father,  who  lived 
three  miles  south  of  the  village,  had 
brought  a  full  load  from  his  neighborhood 
to  church.  There  were  some  ten  or 
twelve  of  his  own  family  and  neighbors 
loaded  upon  a  rude  sleigh,  and  with  an 
ox  team  we  were  conveyed  in  good  time 
for  the  opening  service,  and  I  well  re- 
member seeing  the  tall  form  of  the 
clergyman,  in  his  black  gown,  coming 
through  the  driving  snow,  followed  by 
quite  a  number  of  persons  to  the  place  of 
service.  Mr.  Punderson  received  a  call 
January  1st,  1835,  and  remained  in  the 
parish  for  about  four  years,  officiating  a 
part  of  his  time  in  Trinity  church,  Lyme. 
Mr.  Punderson  had  many  warm  friends, 
but  on  the  whole  his  ministry  was  not 
characterized  by  that  harmony  and  good 
feeling  which  is  so  eminently  desirable. 
Difficulties  arose  which  required  the 
counsel,  advice  and  authority  of  the 
Bishop  to  settle.  Mr.  Punderson's  con- 
nection with  the  parish  was  dissolved 
December  31st,  1838.  The  successor  to 
the  Eev.  E.  Punderson  was  the  Eev. 
Anson  Clark,  of  Medina,  who  was  called 
to  the  Eectorship  of  the  parish  July  2nd, 
1839.  Mr.  Clark  continued  to  minister  to 
the  congregation  with  a  very  great  degree 
of  acceptance  until  September,  1840, 
when  on  account  of  his  feeble  health  he 
sent  to  the  vestry  his  resignation,  having 
determined  to  spend  the  winter  in  the 
South.  To  show  the  kind  feeling  that 
existed  between  Mr.  Clark  and  the  vestry, 
I  will  give  a  resolution  passed  by  them 
at  the  reception  of  his  resignation,  which 
is  as  follows: 


Resolved,  That  the  vestry  view  with 
concern  the  symptoms  of  ill  health, 
which  render  necessary  the  dissolution  of 
the  relations  between  this  church  and  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Clark,  and  while  they  yield 
with  regret  to  that  necessity,  they  cannot 
but  express  the  hope  that  a  Southern 
climate  will  prove  more  congenial  to  his 
health  and  that  in  the  good  Providence  of 
God,  he  may  obtain  that  confirmed 
strength  which  shall  enable  him  to  pur- 
sue with  renewed  energy  his  useful 
labors  in  the  cause  of  the  Eedeemer. 

Mr.  Clark  went  South  and  remained 
until  February,  when  he  returned  and 
was  again  called  to  the  Eectorship  of  the 
church  February  23d,  1841,  and  remained 
imtil  June  24th,  1841,  when  he  resigned 
to  take  charge  of  St.  Philip's  church, 
Circleville.  After  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Clark  the  parish  was  without  a  Eector 
until  November.  The  vestry  met  August 
17th,  1841.  and  extended  a  call  to  Eev.  J. 
J.  Okill,  of  New  York,  which  he  accept- 
ed, and  took  charge  of  the  parish  Novem- 
ber 1st,  1841.  His  ministry  was  brief 
but  very  brilliant.  He  was  an  attractive 
preacher  from  what  we  can  learn  of  him 
and  his  course  after  leaving  the  parish. 
We  can  make  no  better  comparison  than 
to  liken  him  to  a  brilliant  meteor,  that 
flashed  across  the  path  of  the  church  to 
dazzle  for  a  short  time,  and  whose  light 
soon  went  out  in  darkness.  He  resigned 
November  14th,  1842,  to  engage  as  he 
claimed  in  a  larger  field  of  usefulness. 
The  successor  of  Mr.  Okill  was  the  Eev. 
Alvon  Guion,  who  was  called  to  the  par- 
ish and  commenced  his  labors  December 
18th,  1842.  Mr.  Guion's  salary  was  to 
be  $375,  but  if  the  vestry  found  it  incon- 
venient to  pay  that  amount  he  was  to  ac- 
cept $350.  Mr.  Guion  although  not  a 
brilliant  preacher  was  a  most  excellent 
pastor,  and  with  the  help  of  his  amiable 
and  kind  wife  did  most  effectual  work  in 
the  parish.  Mr.  Guion  had  long  been  en- 
gaged in  missionary  labor  in  the  Diocese, 
and  had  been  most  faithful  in  looking  up 
the    scattered  members   of    our  church 
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throughout  the  State,  and  gathering  them 
into  flocks  where  they  could  be  fed  by 
the  spiritual  shepherd  of  our  Zion.  More 
than  20  parishes  owe  their  existence  to 
•  the  faithful  and  self-denying  labors  of 
Alvon  Guion.  He  never  remained  long  in 
one  parish.  After  once  organized  and  a 
church  built,  his  particular  work  seemed 
to  be  done,  and  another  destitute  field 
found  him  again  at  work.  He  only  re- 
mained in  Korwalk  about  one  and  a  half 
years.  Ho  resigned  May  2nd,  1844, 
gratefully  remembered  and  loved  by  all 
who  knew  him.  After  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Guion,  the  Rev.  Sabin  Hough,  of 
Michigan,  received  a  call  and  took  charge 
of  the  parish  September  30th,  1844.  The 
terms  of  the  call  w^re  such  that  the  con- 
nection could  be  dissolved  upon  three 
months'  notice.  Salary  $400  per  year, 
with  house  rent  free.  Mr.  Hough  con- 
tinued Rector  of  the  parish  a  little  less 
than  two  years.  About  the  first  of  May, 
1846,  he  sent  the  Secretary  of  the  vestry 
the  following  letter: 

XoRWALK,  Ohio,  May  8th,  1846. 

To  the  Vestry  of  St.  Paul's  Church: 
Deae  Brethren: — I  am  about  to  per- 
form the  most  solemn,  and  in  many  re- 
spects the  most  painful  duty  that  has 
ever  deyolved  upon  me.  At  my  ordina- 
tion I  solemnly  promised  to  preach  such 
doctrines  as  the  Lord  hath  commanded 
and  as  this  church  hath  received.  But 
there  are  several  of  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  church  which  I  now  believe  to  be 
greatly  at  variance  from  the  principles  of 
eternal  truth.  I  cannot,  therefore,  preach 
them  any  longer.  And  it  certainly  can- 
not be  right  for  me  to  occupy  the  pulpit 
of  the  Episcopal  church  for  the  purpose 
of  preaching  what  the  church  does  not 
believe.  Such  being  my  convictions  you 
cannot,  as  conscientious  christians,  have 
any  wish  to  see  me  again  enter  the  pul- 
pit of  your  church,  and  you  will,  of 
course,  unhesitatingly  accept  my  resigna- 


tion, and  release  me  from  the  obligation 
of  giving  you  a  previous  notice. 

"And  now,  brethren,  I  commend  you 
to  God  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace 
which  is  able  to  build  you  up  and  to 
give  you  an  inheritance  among  them 
which  are  sanctified." 

Most  sincerely  and  affectionately  your 
friend  and  pastor.  Sabin  Hough. 

A  meeting  of  the  vestry  was  immedi- 
ately called  and  the  resignation  accepted 
May  11th,  1846.  Being  Secretary  of  the 
vestry  at  that  time,  upon  the  receipt  of 
the  note  I  called  upon  Mr.  Hough.  He 
was  living  in  the  house  now  occupied  by 
our  friend  Mr.  N.  G.  Sherman.  As  I 
entered  the  house  I  found  him  lying  on 
the  floor,  groaning  and  shrieking  as  if  in 
the  agonies  of  despair.  After  a  short 
time  becoming  somewhat  composed,  he 
related  to  me  the  cause  of  his  grief.  It; 
was  not  that  he  had  renounced  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church,  but  that  what  he 
had  done  would  bring  reproach  and 
shame  upon  Bishop  Mellvaine,  whom  he 
so  much  loved  and  respected.  He  said 
the  Bishop's  enemies  would  say  that  it 
was  the  result  of  his  peculiar  teachings. 
The  church  was  without  a  Rector  for 
nearly  a  year.  On  the  7th  of  April,  1847, 
a  call  was  extended  to  the  Rev.  Edward 
Winthrop,  of  Marietta,  a  subscription 
having  previously  been  raised  pledging 
him  a  salary  of  $500  per  year.  The  call 
was  accepted  and  Mr.  Winthrop  took 
charge  ot  the  parish  and  continued  its 
Rector  until  the  year  1854,  a  period  of 
seven  years,  when  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  his  voice  he  was  compelled  to  resign. 
To  show  the  value  of  Mr.  Winthrop's 
services  and  the  great  appreciation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  congregation 
and  vestr)'-,  I  will  give  the  correspon- 
dence that  took  place  between  him  and 
the  vestry  at  the  time  of  his  resignation. 
To  the    Wardens  and    Vestry  of  St. 

Paul's  Church. 

Gentlemen: — In    the    opinion  of    my 
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physician,  the  state  of  my  health  requires 
that  I  should  quit  public  preaching  till 
my  throat  is  well,  and  though  I  am  aware 
that  you  are  perfectly  willing  to  wait  any 
reasonable  time  for  my  recovery,  and  that 
you  deeply  regret  the  necessity  of  a  dis- 
continuance for  the  present  of  this  part  of 
my  ministerial  labors,  yet  as  I  feel  thai 
the  good  of  the  parish  demands  that  the 
pulpit  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be 
regularly  supplied,  I  hereby  respectful- 
ly tender  my  resignation  of  the  Eector- 
ship  in  the  hope  that  you  will  do  me  the 
favor  to  accept  it — said  resignation  to  take 
effect  as  soon  as  you  have  the  services  of 
another  Kector.  I  thank  you  for  your 
kind  sympathy  and  cordial  co-operation; 
and  while,  in  this  dissolution  of  the  pas- 
toral connection  between  us,  as  well  as  in 
the  other  events  of  my  life,  it  becomes 
me  to  acknowledge,  with  devout  submis- 
sion, the'  hand  of  him  who  doeth  all 
things  well,  I  am  the  more  reconciled  to 
this  official  separation  as  I  leave  the  par- 
ish peaceful  and  united  and  with  unusual 
seriousness  prevailing  among  the  people, 
so  that  having  been  your  Kector  for  al- 
most seven  years,  I  rejoice  that,  by  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  on  the  public  and 
private  preaching  of  his  word,  I  can  hand 
over  the  parish,  to  whomsoever  you  may 
appoint  as  my  successor,  with  the  field 
white  for  the  harvest  and  with  every 
reason  for  thankfulness  to  the  giver  of  all 
good.  With  my  best  wishes  and  most 
fervent  prayers  for  your  temporal  and 
spiritual  prosperity  and  that  of  the  church 
you  represent,  I  am  very  truly  and  affec- 
tionately yours  in  the  Gospel. 

Edward   Winthrop. 

The  answer,  which  was  drafted  by  the 
late  C.  L.  Boalt,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the 
vestry  and  warm  friend  of  Mr.  Winthrop, 
is  as  follows: 

Jiev.  and  Dear  Sir: — The  vestry  of 
this  church  having  accepted  your  resig- 
nation as  our  Rector,  the  relation  of  pas- 
tor and  people  which  has  so  happily  ex- 


isted between  us  for  the  last  seven  yearS 
is   now   terminated.     Until  recently   we 
had  hoped  we  might  still  have  the  benefit 
of  your  ministrations  among  us  for  many 
years  to  come,  and  we  deeply  regret  that" 
your  continued  ill  health  now   compels 
you  to  withdraw  from  the   pulpit,   and 
seek  some  other  employment.     Yielding 
to  the  providence  which  separates  us,  we 
make  use  of  this  appropriate   occasion  to 
express  to  you  the  sense,  of  not  the  War- 
dens and  vestry  only,  but  of  the  whole 
congregation,  of  your  faithfulness  in  ful- , 
filling  the  arduous  duties  of  your  situa- 
tion.    We    shall    ever    remember    with 
pleasure  the  warm  and  affectionate  inter- 
course that  so  long  existed  between  us, 
the  often  and  earnest  appeals  you  have 
made  to  us,  and  the  purity  and   consist- 
ency of  the  life  you  have  led  among  us. 
Whether  you  remain  in  our  yicinity  or 
wheresoever  your  lot  may  be  cast  in  the 
future,  you  may  be  assured  you   carry 
with  you  the  prayers  and  best  wishes  of 
your  late  charge. 

Piatt  Benedict  and  0.  Jenny,  Wardens, 
C.  L.  Boalt,  G.  P.  Birdseye,  S.  Patrick 
and  C.  E.  Newman,  Vestrymen. 

Before  the  vestry  had  accepted  the  res- 
ignation of  Mr.  Winthrop  several  un- 
successful efforts  were  made  to  secure  an 
assistant  for  him,  so  unwilling  were  the 
vestry  and  congregation  to  part  with  him. 
Several  clergymen  who  have  since  be- 
come very  noted  in  the  Church  were 
either  called  by  the  vestry  or  corres- 
ponded with,  viz.:  Rev.  Noah  H.  Schenk, 
now  rector  of  St.  Ann's  Church,  Brook- 
.  lyn — the  Church  from  which  Bishop  Mc- 
Ilvaine  was  called  when  he  was  elected 
Bishop — Rev.  Samuel  Hazelhurst,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  was  called  and  came 
and  oflBciated  one  Sunday,  and  Rev.  Chas. 
Edward  Cheeny,  now  Bishop  of  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  Chicago. 
It  was  not  until  June  26th,  1854,  that  the 
vestry  were  successful  in  obtaining  a 
successor  to  Mr.  Winthrop.    At  that  date 
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they  called  Kev.  George  Watson,  of 
Owego,  N.  Y.,  who  accepted  the  rector- 
ship at  a  salary  of  $800,  with  the  under- 
standing that  his  place  for  the  first  few 
months  should  be  supplied  by  his  son, 
Eev.  G.  W.  "Watson,  then  assistant  min- 
ister of  Dr.  Lee,  of  St.  Luke's,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  which  arrangement  was  accepted 
by  the  vestry. 

Dr.  Watson  came  in  the  fall  of  1854 
and  continued  to  minister  to  the  parish 
until  June,  27th,  1864,  a  period  of  nearly 
ten  3^ears — the  longest  by  about  three 
years  of  any  minister  who  has  had  charge 
of  the  parish.  He  was  followed  by  Rev. 
Henry  Tullidge,  who  was  called  March 
25th,  1865,  remained  two  years  and  re- 
signed April  22d,  1867.  Mr.  Tullidge 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Wra.  Newton, 
who  was  called  May  8th,  1867,  remained 
three  years  and  resigned  June  26th,  1870. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev,  H.  H.  Morrell, 
who  came  October  1st,  1870,  and  remain- 
ed three  and  one-half  years,  resigning 
April  6th,  1874.  He  was  followed  by 
Rev.  R  B.  Balcom,  our  present  incum- 
bent, who  took  charge  of  the  parish  July 
15th,  1874. 

The  first  Episcopal  visitation  that  the 
Church  received  was  that  of  Bishop 
Chase,  on  Sunday,  August  14th,  1825. 
The  services  were  held  in  the  Court 
House.  The  Bishop  preached  both  in 
the  morning  and  afternoon,  and  in  the 
evening  catechised  and  exhorted  the 
young.  The  next  day  he  oflBciated  at  a 
funeral,  performing  the  service  and 
preaching,  and  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Kit- 
tredge,  who  remembers  the  circumstance, 
that  the  person  whose  funeral  the  Bishop 
attended  was  a  stranger  who  died  at  the 
hotel.  There  being  no  clergyman  in  Nor- 
walk,  he  consented  to  oflBciate.  The  next 
day  he  went  to  Portland,  preached  and 
performed  the  burial  service,  and  then 
went  to  Mr.  Woodward's,  in  Lyme.  In 
giving  an  account  of  this  visitation,  the 
Bishop  in  his  address  to  the  Convention, 


1826,  remarks  as  follows:  "Though 
brevity  in  my  narrative  is  indispensable, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  stopping  to  record 
some  things  which  have  touched  my 
heart's  best  feelings  and  given  a  new  and 
most  interesting  direction  to  our  en- 
deavors to  concern  the  natives  of  our 
land.  Some  time  ago  I  had  heard  of  the 
scattered  remnants  of  the  Oneida  and 
Mohawk  Tribes  who  still  retained  the  use 
of  our  Liturgy,  once  taught  them  by  the 
British  missionaries  when  they  resided 
under  that  government.  And  it  was  my 
most  anxious  wish  to  see  and  converse 
with  them.  This  wish  it  pleased  God 
most  graciously  to  gratify.  I  paid  them 
a  visit,  setting  off  from  Mr.  Woodward's 
after  divine  service  and  a  sermon.  We 
lodged  at  Mr.  Cowles',  the  last  house  in 
the  white  settlements. 

"The  morning  of  the  18th  of  August, 
1825,  gave  some  hopes  of  a  fair  and  pleas- 
ant day,  but  it  proved  otherwise.  The 
sky  was  soon  overcast,  and  a  dark  gloom 
hung  over  the  forests,  already  dark  and 
gloomy  by  the  thickness  of  the  deep 
green  foliage.  Our  way  was  nearly  west, 
towards  the  Sandusky  River,  and  lay 
through  a  pathless  desert,  with  hardly  a 
ti'ace  to  guide  our  steps ;  but  confident 
in  the  goodness  of  our  cause  and  the  pro- 
tection and  blessing  of  the  common  Fath- 
er of  men  and  nations,  we  set  forward. 
The  beauty  of  an  open  Oakland  scenery 
for  a  time  cheered  us,  but  it  soon  changed 
to  a  thick  dark  under-leafed  forest,  in 
which,  having  missed  our  path,  we  trav- 
eled in  the  rain,  it  was  judged,  five  and 
twenty  miles  before  we  reached  the  huts 
of  the  Indians  we  were  seeking.  To  us, 
wet,  hungry  and  waysore,  these  little 
shelters  from  the  storm  appeared  like  the 
abodes  of  comfort.  Some  aged  men  and 
women  of  the  Mohawks,  fit  emblems  of 
their  tribe,  once  vigorous,  now  in  decay, 
met  us  at  their  lowly  cabin  doors.  My 
worthy  friend  and  guide,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Coe,  who  had  seen  and  known  these  inte- 
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resting  people  before,  now  told  them  my 
name  and  errand.  I  passed  around  their 
little  settlement,  and  the  evening  and  the 
morning  were  spent  in  trying  to  do  them 
good.  I  found  them  not  like  heathens. 
They  had  known  Jesus,  their  Creator 
and  Saviour,  from  their  youth,  and  the 
liturgy  and  formularies  of  the  Church  of 
England,  with  part  of  the  book  of  Gene- 
sis, and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  translat- 
ed into  their  own  language,  A.  D.  1787, 
had  been  the  blessed  means  by  which 
this  faith  had  been  taught  and  handed 
down  from  their  forefathers.  What  a 
comment  this,  on  the  great  utility  of  the 
Scriptures  with  the  formularies  of  primi- 
tive devotion!  And  what  an  overpower- 
ing refutation  is  this  of  the  ungodly 
objections,  made  to  the  Christianizing  of 
the  heathen,  by  diffusing  the  light  of  the 
Holy  Bible  among  them!  From  this 
instance  of  God's  blessing  on  the  means, 
let  Christians  take  courage.  Their  bread 
being  cast  by  faith  on  the  waters  of  God's 
providence,  shall  return  blessed  after 
many  days ;  and  though  now  through 
much  persecution,  from  the  hosts  of  infi- 
delity, they  go  on  their  way  weeping,  yet, 
if  they  persevere,  the  whole  world  will, 
like  a  ripe  field  of  corn,  come  to  the 
Christian  faith  with  joy,  and  bring  their 
sheaves  of  holy  fruits  with  them. 

"Divine  service  was  performed  with 
these  Indians  on  the  morning  of  this  day; 
though  it  rained  incessantly,  they  came 
in  goodly  numbers,  and  seemed  with  one 
heart  and  voice  to  join  in  the  responses, 
as  the  prayers  were  read  by  myself  and 
repeated  by  an  elderly  person  in  their 
language.  By  their  apparent  simplicity 
and  godly  sincerity  I  was  reminded  of 
the  accounts  given  us  of  the  Apostolic 
worship. 

I  could  not  part  from  these  most  en- 
gaging people  without  giving  them  some 
hopes  of  being  benefited  by  the  school, 
which  had  been  committed  to  our  care 
through  the  bounty  of  their  former  ben- 


efactors. I  promised  to  take  several  of 
their  young  men  and  boys,  board  and  ed- 
ucate them,  looking  to  God  for  means 
and  ability  to  support  me  in  so  great  ex- 
pense. And  here  I  cannot  resist  the  de- 
sire to  connect  the  sequel  with  the  begin- 
ning of  their  history,  though  it  destroy 
the  order  of  my  narrative. 

Soon  after  my  visit  to  the  Mohawks, 
on  the  Sandusky  Kiyer,  I  mentioned  the 
subject  casually  in  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  he  most  kindly  men- 
tioned it  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  at 
whose  judicious  disposal  is  committed  a 
small  fund  for  benefitting  the  natives. 
Through  these  means  God  was  pleased  to 
bless  the  object  I  had  in  view.  After 
performing  my  tour  I  went  again  from 
my  home,  in  the  month  of  November,  in 
my  own  carriage,  for  the  promised  Indian 
lads.  The  distance  from  my  residence 
to  their  dwellings  in  the  woods  is  100 
miles.  The  weather  was  cold,  and  the 
road  a  part  of  the  way  very  bad.  Yet 
God  enabled  me  to  bear  the  fatigue  and 
crowned  my  errand  with  success.  Six 
of  the  Mohawks  came  with  me,  four  of 
whom  I  have  seen  proper  to  retain  at  the 
school  as  lads  of  great  promise.  Since 
that  one  of  another  tribe  has  by  a  private 
gentleman,  been  placed  at  the  school. 

The  goodness  of  God  appeared  espec- 
ially when,  on  my  arrival  at  my  dwelling 
with  my  interesting  charge,  I  found  on 
my  table  assurance  from  the  Secretary  at 
War  that  I  should  be  indemnified  for 
their  maintenance  and  education.  Gov- 
ernment will  allow  me  $100  per  annum 
apiece  for  six.  Before  quitting  the  sub- 
ject I  cannot  but  add,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  friends  of  this  part  of  the  human 
family,  that  the  youths  above  mentioned, 
viz.:  John  Heron,  John  Buckingham, 
Joseph  Heron  and  John  White,  have  be- 
haved themselves  with  great  propriety, 
have  improved  much  in  their  learning, 
and  attended  to  every  duty  with  great 
cheerfulness ;     particularly    have     they 
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seemed  to  take  delight  in  reading  and 
committing  to  memory  the  words  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  to  join  with  great  devotion 
in  the  exercises  of  daily  worship.  How 
they  will  bear  temptation  when  once 
more  thrown  into  the  corrupt  company  o  f 
the  baser  part  of  our  own  color,  who 
prowl  around  our  frontiers  to  destroy 
them,  I  know  not.  They  need  the 
prayers  of  all,  that  God  would  convert 
their  hearts  and  cause  their  morality  to 
grow  on  the  only  legitimate  stock,  true 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  a  di- 
rect line  it  is  15  miles  from  the  Mohawk 
dwellings  to  Mr.  Woodward's,  to  whose 
house  I  rode  after  preaching  to  the  Indi- 
ans, and  by  whom  I  was  most  hospitably 
entertained." 

Bishop  Chase  made  one  or  perhaps  two 
other  visitations  to  Norwalk  during  his 
Episcopate  in  Ohio,  but  no  mention  of 
any  except  the  first  is  made  in  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  Convention,  and  no  record 
whatever  have  I  been  able  to  find.  Fath- 
er Jenney  thinks  he  was  here  during 
1827,  and  if  so  it  was  at  that  visitation 
that  the  first  confirmation  in  the  parish 
took  place.  The  parish  records  for  16 
years  (from  1824  to  1840)  were  unfortu- 
nately destroyed  by  the  fire  that  burned 
the  dwelling  of  Eev.  E.  Punderson. 

Bishop  Mcllvaine's  first  visitation  took 
place  September  14th  and  15th,  1833.  I 
give  the  report  of  it  in  his  own  words. 
He  says:  "After  preaching  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  night,  in  Mansfield, 
on  the  13th,  I  proceeded  to  Norwalk, 
held  a  private  meeting  for  conversation 
and  devotional  exercises  that  evening, 
and  the  next  day  (Sunday)  preached 
three  times  in  the  Court  House,  confirm- 
ed three  persons,  administered  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  made  a  collection  of  $8.52 
for  the  diocesan  missionary  society." 
(The  three  persons  confirmed  that  day 
were  Mrs.  Lane,  wife  of  Hon.  E.  Lane, 
Mrs.  Benedict,  wife  of  Piatt  Benedict, 
and  Mrs.    Vredenburgh,   wife    of   John 


Yredenburgh,  they  being  the  first  con- 
firmed by  Bishop  Mcllvain  in  Norwalk.) 
The  Bishop  continues:  "At  that  time 
a  church  edifice  of  sufiBcient  size  and  of 
neat  appearance  was  under  roof  and 
seemed  to  require  no  great  eflbrt  on  the 
part  of  the  parish  to  prepare  it  for  us.  I 
am  sorry  to  learn  that  since  then  hardly 
anything  has  been  done  to  it,  and  that  the 
congregation  are  still  in  the  occupancy  of 
the  Court  House.  Little  in  general  can 
be  expected,  beyond  the  mere  keeping  of 
the  flock  together,  till  it  is  provided  with 
a  place  of  worship  exclusively  appropri- 
ated and  in  some  degree  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  its  worship  and  ministry. 
The  parisn  is  now  vacant  by  the  removal 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bausman,  for  some  years  a 
faithful,  beloved  and  very  useful  Presby- 
ter of  the  diocese  of  Ohio,  to  Michigan. 
Public  worship  har  been  conducted  and 
sermons  have  been  read  since  Mr.  Baus- 
man's  departure  by  Mr.  Eaton,  a  candi- 
date for  orders  from  Gambler."  Bishop 
Mcllvaine's  next  visitation  was  June 
26th,  1836 — one  and  one-half  years  later 
— at  which  time  the  Church  was  con- 
secrated. 

The  first  attempt  to  build  a  church  was 
in  the  year  1828,  but  owing  to  the  troubles 
of  those  times  not  much  was  done  until 
1834.  The  cost  of  putting  up  and  enclo- 
sing the  building  was  $850.  This  was 
done  by  Mr.  Benedict.  The  finishing  of 
the  church  was  done  by  Mr.  John  Prentiss 
at  an  additional  cost  of  $1,200,  making 
the  entire  cost  of  original  building  about 
$2,020.  It  was  not  completed  until  the 
fall  of  1835.  It  was  consecrated  by 
Bishop  Mcllvaine,  June  26,  1836. 

The  enlargement  of  the  church  was 
made  in  1853.  The  contract  was  let  to 
Mr.  Salem  T.  Howe  and  Baxter  Howe,  his 
father  ;  price  about  $1,300.  It  was  found, 
however,  by  the  building  committee  that 
the  old  part  needed  a  new  roof,  which 
was  provided,  also  new  stoves  and  pipes, 
which  cost  in  all  nearly  $1,500.     During 
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the  enlargement  our  congrega.tion  wor- 
shiped a  part  of  the  time  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  and  a  part  of  the  time 
in  the  Presbyterian  church,  were  kindly- 
loaned  to  us  at  that  time.  The  committee 
that  had  charge  of  those  repairs  were  0. 
Jenney,  B.  Silva,  T.  Williams,  Giles  Boalt 
and  C.  E.  Kewman.  The  repairs  were 
not  completed  until  late  in  the  fall  of 
1853.  It  was  at  the  first  service  held  in 
the  church  after  all  was  completed  that 
we  had  a  very  proyidential  escape  from 
fire.  It  was  just  at  the  close  of  morning 
service  that  a  disturbance  was  noticed  in 
the  gallery,  and  smoke  came  up  through 
the  floor  directly  under  the  feet  of  the 
choir.  The  congregation  was  very  sum- 
manly  dismissed,  not  even  waiting  for  the 
benediction.  The  aliarm  of  fire  was  im- 
mediately given.  The  fire  was  caused  by 
the  great  heat  of  the  stoves  in  the  hall  at 
the  church  entrance.  The  pipes  being 
too  near  the  ceiling,  they  had  fired  the 
wood-work  above  them,  and  the  connec- 
tion to  the  tower  being  complete,  the  fire 
entered  it  at  once,  and  it  seemed  to  all  for 
a  few  moments  that  oar  church  must  be 
burned  ;  but  the  timely  assistance  of  the 
neighbors  in  the  vicinity,  who  had  been 
alarmed  by  the  great  volume  of  smoke 
proceeding  from  the  tower,  soon  extin- 
guished it  and  saved  the  church. 

The  next  improvement  of  any  import- 
ance was  that  of  building  our  Sunday 
School  chapel,  which  was  commenced  in 
1863  but  not  completed  until  1864.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  by  Bishop  Mcllvaine 
on  the  thirty-first  of  October,  1863,  with 
an  address  Irom  him  and  appropriate  cer- 
emonies. There  was  deposited  in  the  cor- 
ner-stone, enclosed  in  a  sealed  tin  box,  a 
roll  containing  the  names  of  the  scholars 
and  teachers,  in  the  Sunday  School  at 
that  time,  journal  of  the  convention  of 
1863,  pastoral  letter  of  the  House  of  Bish- 
ops, 1863,  Bishop  Mcllvaine's  charge  at 
convention,  1863,  portraits  of  Bishop 
Mcllvaine  and  Bedell,  and  by  request  of 


Bishop  Mcllvaine  a  portrait  of  Piatt  Bene- 
dict, senior  warden,  also  a  number  of  other 
articles. 

The  chapel  was  constructed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  following  building 
committee,  appointed  by  the  vestry  :  Piatt 
Benedict,  0.  Jenney,  Griles  Bloat  and  C 
E.  Newman  ;  the  whole  expense  of  which, 
including  the  furniture,  was  $4,000,  of 
which  amount  the  senior  warden,  Piatt 
Benedict,  generously  contributed  about 
$1,500,  being  over  one-third  of  the  whole. 

The  vestry  met  May  29th,  1867,  and 
passed  a  resolution  to  build  a  parsonage, 
appointing  as  the  committee  to  take 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing, H.  M.  Wooster,  Giles  Boalt,  D.  Hig- 
gins  and  C.  E.  Newman.  The  building 
was  completed  during  that  year  at  a  cost 
of  $6,000. 

At  a  vestry  meeting  held  June  26th, 
1837,  a  resolution  was  passed  instructing 
Shubel  Newman  to  contract  with  A.  Back- 
us, Esq.,  of  Troy,  New  York,  for  an  or- 
gan, price,  $660.  The  contract  was  made 
and  the  organ  sent  on  during  the  fall  of 
1837.  The  money  was  not  all  paid  down, 
and  Mr.  Eobsohn,  the  maker  of  the  organ, 
had  much  difficulty  in  collecting  the  debt. 
The  vestry  being  unable  to  raise  the 
money,  the  organ  was  at  one  time  in  the 
hands  of  the  sheriff.  It  was,  however, 
after  a  time,  all  paid. 

The  organ  has  been  in  use  nearly  forty 
years.  No  wonder  that  her  voice  has 
become  a  little  wheezy.  For  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  it  stood  in  the  tower 
end  of  the  church  in  the  gallery,  back  of 
the  congregation,  exposed  to  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  and  all  the  inconven- 
iences of  a  leaky  tower.  After  enduring 
such  treatment  for  so  long  a  time  uncom- 
plainingly, it  was  thought  best  to  give  her 
a  more  conspicuous  position,  so  a  seat 
was  prepared  for  her  in  front  of  the  con- 
gregation at  the  right  of  the  pulpit.  Here 
she  bore  her  honors  well  and  behaved 
with  much  decorum,  and  did  her  duty 
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nobly,  so  much  so  that  for  the  first  time 
in  thirty  years  she  was  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  for  a  few  months.  She  improved 
this  vacation  by  taking  a  journey  to  the 
east  and  spending  a  few  months  in  visiting 
the  city  of  Cleveland.  On  her  return  a 
manifest  improvement  was  visible,  both 
in  outward  appearance  and  in  the  tone  of 
her  voice.  But  in  the  opinion  of  many 
of  the  congregation,  she,  like  many  a 
country  maiden  who  visits  the  city,  affect- 
ed too  much  of  city  style,  and  instead  of 
returning  and  performing  her  sober  and 
earnest  duties,  as  of  old,  adopted  an  inde  - 
pendent  style,  and  no  longer  deigns  to  uae 
her  voice  in  leading  the  congregation  in 
the  good  old  tunes  of  olden  times.  May 
we  not  hope  that  she  will  see  the  folly  of 
such  a  course  and  once  more  condescend 
to  speak  to  us,  occasionally,  at  least,  in 
the  time-honored,  grand  and  majestic 
notes  of  St.  Martin,  Duke  Street,  Hebron, 
Dundee,  or  Old  Hundred? 

It  was  not  until  1868,  more  than  twenty 
years  after  the  building  of  the  church, 
that  a  bell  was  placed  in  the  tower.  Du- 
ring that  year  a  bell  was  purchased  of  A. 
Meeneley,  of  Troy.  Cost  of  bell,  $359.61 ; 
expense  of  freight  and  placing  in  tower 
amounted  in  all  to  about  $400. 

If  time  would  permit,  I  should  be  glad 
to  notice  somewhat  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Sunday  School,  but  the  brief- 
est mention  possible  must  for  this  occasion 
suffice.  The  first  mention  or  effort  of 
which  we  have  any  record  is  that  made 
by  the  vestry  at  a  meeting  held  at  the 
house  of  Piatt  Benedict  on  the  second  day 
of  February,  1835,  when  it  was  ''Besolv- 
ed,  That  a  Sunday  School  be  established 
as  soon  as  the  church  is  ready  for  public 
worship,  and  that  Mr.  J.  V.  Vredenburgh 
be  requested  to  solicit  subscriptions  to 
purchase  books,  and  to  purchase  the  same 
when  funds  are  procured."  This  resolu- 
tion was  carried  out.  The  school  was 
organized  in  the  spring  of  1835,  under 
the    rectorship    of    Rev.   E.   Punderson. 


He  reported  to  the  convention  of  1836, 
that  the  attendance  was  flattering,  but 
soon  became  reduced  in  numbers  and  ir- 
regular. Two  ladies,  Mrs.  Punderson 
and  Mrs.  Vredenburgh,  composed  the 
corps  cf  teachers,  Mr.  Punderson  con- 
ducting a  catechetical  class.  The  school 
struggling  along,  having  a  sickly  exist- 
ence for  many  years  and  numbering  from 
fifteen  to  fifty  scholars.  The  school  was^ 
conducted  by  the  rector,  no  layman  be- 
ing found  in  the  parish  who  had  suffi- 
cient interest  to  take  charge  of  it.  Thus 
whenever  there  was  a  change  of  rector- 
ship and  the  church  was  without  a  pastor, 
which  was  quite  frequent,  the  Sunday 
School  was  discontinued. 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  until  the 
rectorship  of  Rev.  Edward  Winthrop,  in 
1847,  when  an  earnest  and  pious  layman, 
Mr.  J.  D.  Whitney,  who  came  to  Nor- 
walk  as  cashier  of  the  old  Norwalk  Bank, 
became  the  Superintendent  of  the  school. 
At  this  time  a  library  of  some  300  to  400 
volumes  was  purchased,  and  new  life  and 
vigor  seemed  to  be  infused  into  the 
school.  Mr.  Whitney  soon  surrounded 
himself  with  a  band  of  earnest  teachers, 
who  gathered  in  the  children  to  the  num- 
ber of  nearly  100.  The  school  continued 
prosperous  during  the  time  of  Mr.  W.'s 
superintendence.  He  removed  from  town 
about  July,  1849,  and  since  that  date  the 
school  has  been  under  the  present  super- 
vision, a  period  of  27  years.  It  would  be 
very  pleasant  to  review  the  history  and 
work  of  the  school  and  speak  of  many  of 
those  who  have  been  faithful  laborers  in 
this  portion  of  the  Lord's  vineyard,  and  if 
permitted  it  would  give  me  much  pleas- 
ure on  some  future  occasion,  to  recount 
before  the  school  and  all  those  interested 
in  its  welfare  its  history,  but  for  this  time 
this  must  suffice. 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity  and  as  a  sug- 
gestion to  the  vestry  I  will  read  one  of 
the  rules  introduced  for  the  government 
of  that  body  nearly  forty  years  ago,  mere- 
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ly  hinting  that  if  it  had  been  strictly  enforc- 
ed from  that  day  to  this  the  finances  of 
the  church  would  be  in  a  very  healthy 
condition.  It  read  as  follows  :  "At  each 
meeting  of  the  vestry,  immediately  after 
the  Chairman  takes  his  seat,  ihe  names  of 
the  members  shall  be  called  and  ab- 
sentees noted  by  the  Secretary.  The 
minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  shall 
be  read,  and  any  member  absenting  him- 
self from  any  regular  meeting  shall  be  re- 
quired by  the  Chairman  to  give  an  excuse 
for  his  absence  ;  and  if  it  be  not  accepted 
by  the  vestry  the  delinquent  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  nor 
more  than  fifty  cents." 

From  a  copy  of  an  old  Journal  of  the 
Convention  of  1831,  kindly  furnished  me 
by  Mr.  Eeding,  I  find  that  the  parish  was 
in  arrears  for  the .  Convention  funds  at 
that  date,  (a  situation  which  has  some- 
times existed  since  that  date,)  but  by  a 
vote  of  the  Convention  the  debt  was  gen- 
erously forgiven.  The  amount  assessed 
upon  the  parish  had  been  for  the  two 
years  past  $1.50  each  year,  and  the  same 
amount  continued  to  be  assessed  until 
1835.  when  it  was  raised  25  per  cent., 
making  it  $2  a  year.  As  late  as  1840  it 
was  only  $6.  The  present  assessment 
for  1876  is  represented  by  the  same  fig- 
ures as  those  of  1830 — 46  years  ago — 
only  we  have  the  significant  suffix  of  two 
ciphers,  making  the  amount  $150,  instead 
of  $1.50,  which  only  goes  to  show  the 
difference  in  the  expense  and  the  increase 
in  the  magnitude  of  the  church  between 
then  and  now. 

During  the  55  j^ears  of  the  existence  of 
the  church  the  following  persons  have 
filled  the  ofiice  of  senior  warden  :  Amos 
Woodward,  12  years  ;  Flatt  Benedict,  27  ; 
Luke  Keeler,  4  ;  S.  Patrick,  3  ;  0.  Jen- 
ney,  5  ;  Giles  Boalt,  2.  Office  of  junior 
warden  ,  Luke  Keeler,  9  years  ;  P.  Bene- 
dict, 7  ;  Eben  Boalt,  5  ;  0.  Jenney,  21 ; 
S.  Patrick,  1  ;  E.  Peters,  6  ;   G.  Boalt,  3. 

Our  friend,  Obadiah  Jenney,  was  elect- 


ed member  of  the  vestry  and  appointed 
collector  for  the  church  as  early  as  1828, 
having  served  a  longer  term  than  any 
other  member  except  Mr,  Benedict.  C. 
L.  Boalt  was  first  elected  vestryman  in 
1832,  and  until  1864  was,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  years,  an  active  and  useful 
member  of  that  body.  John  V.  Vreden- 
burgh  became  a  member  in  1828,  and 
served  the  church  in  that  and  other  ca- 
pacities for  nearly  20  years.  S.  T.  Wor- 
cester, James  Williams,  Daniel  Mallery, 
G.  P.  Birdseye,  Shubel  Newman,  Shep 
herd  Patrick,  W.  F.  Kittredge,  J.  E. 
Bowes,  D.  Higgins,  L.  Eeding,  Stephen 
Gibbs,  Amos  Parks,  Justus  Hurd,  Henry 
Brown,  M.  W.  Goodnow,  J.  D.  Whitney, 
Walker  Hurd,  and  C.  E.  Newman  were 
all  members  of  the  vestry  previous  to  the 
year  1850,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Sixteen  different  persons  have 
served  the  church  as  Secretary  of  the 
vestry,  as  follows  : 

Judge  Lane,  from  the  organization  of 
the  church  in  1821  to  1828  ;  Levert  Brady, 
from  '28  to  '32 ;  C.  L.  Boalt,  from  '32  to 
'35  ;  Edward  M.  Phelps,  from  '35  to  '36  ; 
S.  T.  Worcester,  from  '36  to  '37  ;  John 
A.  Finn,  from  '37  to  '39  ;  C.  A.  Preston, 
from  '39  to  '40 ;  Theo.  Williams,  from 
'40  to  46  ;  C.  E.  Newman,  from  '46  to  '51 ; 
C.  B.  Stickney,  from  '51  to  '53 ;  C.  E. 
Newman,  from  '53  to  '58  ;  L.  D.  Strutton, 
from  '58  to  '63  ;  C.  B.  Stickney,  from  '63 
to  '65  ;  D.  Higgins,  from  '65  to  '69  ;  H.  S. 
Mitchell,  from  '69  to  '73 ;  F,  H.  Boalt, 
from  '73  to  '74  ;  E.  Goodnow,  from  '74 
to  '76. 

I  have  been  requested  to  speak  of  one 
of  the  old  members  of  the  church  whose 
eccentric  conduct  will  cause  him  to  be 
long  remembered  by  those  who  knew 
him,  I  refer  to  Charles  Betts,  who  lived 
over  twelve  miles  from  Norwalk,  near  the 
center  of  Florence,  Erie  Co.  He  came  to 
Florence  as  early  as  1810,  from  Connecti- 
cut. He  was  a  man  of  liberal  education 
and  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  was  come 
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to  prepare  himself  for  the  ministry.     He 
was  ardently  attached  to  the  church  and 
manifested  his  attachment  by  his  regular 
attendance   at  the  services,  although  re- 
siding over  twelve  miles  distant.    I  am  in- 
formed that  he  had  been  known  to  come 
with  an  ox  team  and  be  in  time  for  the 
morning  service.     His  usual  mode  of  con- 
veyance was  on  horse-back,  and  he  always 
brought  two  horses  so  that  he  could  change, 
riding  one  part  of  the  way  and  then  the 
other,  saying  that  it  was  too  much  for 
one  horse  to  carry  him  the  whole  distance. 
His  saddle  was  one  of  his  own  make,  and 
was  formed  from  the  forked  branch  of  a 
tree,  on  each  side  of  which  a  board  was 
nailed  and  then  all  covered  with  a  sheep- 
skin or  old  cloth.     Mounted  on  this  rude 
saddle   with   his  large   saddle  bags,  one 
side  containing  his  lunch  and  the   other 
his   prayer-book,   he   would  perform  the 
journey,  John  Gilpin  like,   at  a  rate   of 
speed  that  would  always  bring  him  in  in 
good  time.     On  arriving  at  the  church- 
yard he  would  unroll  a  log-chain  or  huge 
rope  from  the  neck  of  his  horse  and  pro- 
ceed to  fasten  the  animal  to  a  post  which 
he  had  planted  near  the  north  end  of  the 
horse  shed.    He  •  one  day  came  in  with 
his  ox  team  and  sled,  on  which   was   a 
huge    log    which    he    deposited  in  the 
church-yard  near  the  hitching  post  for  a 
horse-block.     It  is  only  a  few  years  since 
that  the  last  remnant  of   Charles  Betts' 
horse-block  was  removed.     His  death  oc- 
curred in  the  year   1846,   and   the   sad, 
tragic   manner  in  which  he  met  his  end 
will   long   be   remembered.     A    brother 
came  to  visit  him   about  six  months  be- 
fore his  death.     He  was  an  intemperate, 
worthless   fellow,  and  staid  with  him  at 
his  cabin  on  his  farm,  where  they  lived 
alone.     Being  missed  for  a  day,  the  neigh- 
bors  mistrusted  foul  play.     Search  was 
made,  and  his  mangled  and  bruised  body 
was  found  under  the  barn  covered  with 
straw,  having  been  brutally  murdered  by 
his  brother  with  a  pickax  and   secreted 


there.  The  brother  was  tried  for  murder 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  the  Ohio 
Penitentiary  for  life,  where  he  remained 
for  fourteen  years,  until  his  death. 

All  the  neighbors  who  knew  Charles 
Betts  spoke  of  him  as  a  kind  hearted,  in- 
nocent, inoffensive  man,  honest  in  all  his 
transactions,  but  very  eccentric.  His  old 
saddle-bags  are  now  deposited  in  the  mu- 
seum of  our  Historical  Society,  as  a  curi- 
osity, having  been  presented  to  the  Soci- 
ety by  our  fellow  citizen,  Mr.  George  M. 
Darling,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  in  a 
large  measure  for  the  above  facts. 

And  now  I  have  only  time  to  mention 
by  name  a  few  of  our  honored  fathers  and 
mothers  who  were  active  and  earnest  la- 
lorers  during  the  earliest  years  of  the 
church,  and  whom,  I  trust,  we  hold  m 
grateful  remembrance  ;  and  although  it 
is  many  years  since  their  bodies  were 
commended  to  the  tomb,  "earth  to  earth, 
ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,"  still  it  is 
sweet  to  recall  the  memory  of  those  we 
so  much  loved  and  reverenced.  As  I 
have  no  record  of  church  membership  I 
have  to  speak  from  memory,  and  many 
names  may  bo  omitted.  Among  those  I 
call  to  mind  are  the  following :  Amos 
Woodward  and  wife ;  John  Boalt  and 
wife ;  Piatt  Benedict  and  wife  ;  Luke 
Keeler  and  wife  ;  Wm.  Gardiner  and 
wife  ;  Eben  Boalt  and  wife  ;  S.  B.  Lewis 
and  wife ;  Justus  Hurd  and  wife,  and 
Mrs.  Booth  ;  Shubel  Newman  and  wife  ; 
David  Higgins,  wife  and  daughter  ;  Mrs. 
Mary  Farr ;  E.  Lane  ;  James  "Williams 
and  wife.  Daniel  Mallery  and  wife,  who 
I  believe  are  still  living  with  their  daugh- 
ter in  Wisconsin,  were  for  many  years 
very  useful  and  active  members  of  the 
church. 

There  are  many  other  events  of  inter- 
est which  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to 
recall,  and  many  individuals  who  have 
done  laudable  service  in  connection  with 
various  branches  of  church  work  whose 
names  might  be  mentioned,  but  time  will 
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not  permit.  I  have  already  taxed  your 
patience  too  long  ;  but  I  cannot  close  this 
brief  history  without  a  passing  tribute  of 
respect  to  one  to  whom  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Norwalk  owes  a  larger  debt  of 
gratitude  than  to  any  othbr  human  bene- 
factor— -Father  Benedict — for  to  him  and 
his  efforts  we  owe  the  possession  of  our 
beautiful  grounds,  so  ample,  so  pleasant 
and  so  appropriate  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  used.  We  are  also  deep- 
ly indebted  to  him  for  the  early  estab- 
lishment of  the  church  in  this  village  and 
for  the  strong  hold  it  has  upon  this  com- 
munity. There  was  no  enterprise  for  the 
benefit  of  the  church  but  always  found  in 
Mr.  Benedict  a  warm  friend  and  a  liberal 
contributor.  Many  years  ago  he  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  vestry  the  title  to  a 
tract  of  land  worth  some  $700  or  $800  as 
an  inducement  to  build  a  rectory,  which 
he  frequently  and  earnestly  urged  them 
to  do. 

A  few  years  before  his  death,  feeling 
that  in  all  probability  his  days  were  near- 
ly numbered,  he  made  the  following  re- 
marks :  "God  has  spared  my  life  to  a  re- 
markable old  age.  I  do  not  know  why, 
unless  He  has  some  work  still  for  me  to 
do  for  His  honor  and  glory."  After  a  few 
days  he  consulted  with  the  rector  of  the 
church  and  informed  him  that  he  would 
make  a  liberal  contribution  towards  build- 
ing a  room  to  accommodate  the  children 
of  the  Sunday  School,  if  it  was  thought 
best  to  build  one.  The  rector  immediately 
wrote  to  Bishop  Bedell,  informing  him 
of  Mr.  B.'s  proposition.  The  Bishop  re- 
plied promptly,  thanking  Mr.  B.  for  what 
he  purposed  doing  and  saying  that  he 
could  not  have  conceived  of  anything  that 
would  be  of  more  value  to  the  church. 
This  resulted  in  the  erection  of  our  S.  S. 
Chapel — a  monument  to  the  kind  and 
generous  heart  of  our  venerable  friend, 
without  whose  liberality  it  would  proba- 
bly never  have  been  built. 

Still   further,   and  in   perfect  keeping 


with  the  whole  course  of  his  life  and  his 
affection  for  the  cause  of  Christ  and  his 
Church,  his  last  will  and  testament  made 
generous  provision  for  the  support  of  the 
Sunday  School,  the  preached  Gospel,  the 
education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry, 
and  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  foreign 
lands — objects  always  dear  to  his  heart, 
and  to  which  he  was  a  regular  and  gen- 
erous contributor  during  his  long  life. 


The  undersigned,  one  of  the  committee 
who  were  appointed  to  cause  to  be  pre- 
pared for  publication,  by  the  Firelands 
Historical  Society,  a  history  of  each  de- 
nomination in  the  Firelands,  and  whose 
duty  it  was  to  prepare  the  history  of  the 
Universalist  denomination,  presents  the 
following  : 

In  preparing  a  history  of  a  religious 
denomination,  it  seems  very  desirable  to 
collect  all  that  can  be  obtained  of  their 
movements  anterior  to  their  having  any 
Society  or  Church  organization. 

In  December,  1821,  Eev.  Truman 
Strong,  of  Knox  county,  commenced 
preaching  in  Peru.  This  was  the  first 
Universalist  preaching  on  the  Firelands. 
From  that  time  he  continued  to  preach 
occasionally  to  the  friends  in  Peru  and 
vicinity,  sometimes  once  a  month,  until  a 
society  was  organized,  in  1827.  In  the 
fall  of  1823,  Eev.  Nathan  Baldwin  John- 
son, of  Knox  county,  moved  into  Norwalk 
township,  and  remained  till  the  spring  of 
1825,  about  eighteen  months,  preaching 
half  the  time  in  Peru,  the  rest  of  the  time 
in  various  places  in  the  vicinity, — Pipe 
Creek,  Bloomingville  and  Strong's  Kidge. 

On  the  27th  of  September,  1828,  the 
brethren  of  Peru  and  vicinity  met  at  the 
house  of  Alden  Pierce,  of  Greenfield ; 
organized  by  appointing  Robert  S.  South- 
gate  chairman,  and  Elihu  Clary,  clerk. 
On  motion,  the  brethren  present  resolved 
to  form  themselves  into  a  society  tor 
social  intercourse,  and  to  raise  funds  for 
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the  support  of  the  Gospel  in  their  vicinity. 
K.  S.  Southgate,  Benjamin  Washburn 
and  Elihu  Clary  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  draft  a  constitution.  The  com- 
mittee for  that  purpose  presented  a  con- 
stitution, which  was  adopted  by  the  meet- 
ing. E.  S.  Southgate,  Monson  Pond  and 
B.  "Washburn  were  elected  Trustees ; 
Elihu  Clary,  Clerk,  and  B.  Washburn, 
Treasurer.  This  was  the  first  Universal- 
ist  Society  formed  in  the  Firelands. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1834,  an  act 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  incorporating  this  Society 
as  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  by  the 
name  of  the  First  Universalist  Society  of 
the  County  of  Huron.  This  Society  was 
fellowshiped  by  the  Richland  Association; 
and  on  the  1st  of  September,  1828,  Benja- 
min Washburn  and  Monson  Pond  were 
appointed  delegates  to  represent  this  So- 
ciety in  the  Richland  Association.  The 
Society  continued  to  send  delegates  to  the 
Association  till  the  formation  of  the  Huron 
Association.  Two  meetings  of  the  Rich- 
land Association  were  held  in  Peru. 

May  30th,  1840,  a  meeting  was  held  in 
Borlinville,  Erie  couuty ;  Rev.  Reuben 
Farley  was  appointed  Moderator,  and 
Martin  Kellogg,  Secretary,  when  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  passed: 

JResolved,  That  a  new  Association  be 
formed,  embracing  the  Counties  of  Erie, 
Huron,  Seneca,  Sandusky  and  Wood,  to 
be  known  by  the  name  of  the  "Huron 
Association." 

Koah  Hill,  Monson  Pond  and  Rufus 
Cowles  were  appointed  Committee  on 
Discipline ;  Rev.  R.  Farley,  Rev.  S.  Hull 
and  M.  Kellogg  were  appointed  Commit- 
tee on  Fellowship  and  Ordination,  and 
Dean  Clapp,  Standing  Clerk.  Luther 
Loveland,  S.  Hull  and  Johnson  Wheeler 
were  appointed  a  Committee  to  draft  a 
Constitution,  to  be  submitted  to  a  subse- 
quent meeting.  At  a  meeting  held  in 
Peru,  September  19th,  1840,  there  were 
delegates  from  societies  in  Florence,  Ber- 


lin and  Peru.  Johnson  Wheeler  (from 
the  committee  for  that  purpose)  presented 
a  Constitution,  which  was  read  and 
adopted*.  Rev.  R.  Farley,  M.  Pond  and 
M.  Kellogg  were  appointed  Committee  on 
Fellowship  and  Ordination ;  J.  Wheeler, 
C.  Keith  and  P.  Roreback,  Committee  of 
Discipline ;  R.  Farley,  Standing  Modera- 
tor; Dean  Clapp,  Standing  Clerk.  R. 
Roreback  and  Abram  Barker  were  ap- 
pointed delegates  to  represent  this  Asso- 
ciation in  the  State  Convention. 

At  an  Association  held  in  Sandusky 
City,  May  27th,  1843,  Esau  Preston, 
Alonzo  Smeed  and  Aaron  Rogers  received 
letters  of  fellowship  as  preachers.  At  an 
Association  meeting  held  in  Peru,  May 
25th,  1844,  J.  R.  Johnson,  Alon2?o  Smeed 
and  Aaron  Rogers  were  ordained  to  the 
gospel  ministry. 

January  20th,  1838,  a  church  was 
formed,  by  the  name  of  the  First  Univer- 
salist Church  of  Peru,  by  adopting  a  pro- 
fession of  faith,  a  declaration  and  consti- 
tution, and  choosing  as  ofl3cers  to  said 
church  Monson  Pond  and  Apollos  Fay, 
Deacons,  and  Comfort  Eaton,  Clerk. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Society, 
January  1st,  1863,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  names  have  been  enrolled  ; 
present  number,  forty-nine.  On  the 
church  book  have  been  enrolled  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  names ;  present 
number,  seventy-five. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1828,  Rev.  Tru- 
man Strong  made  a  regular  engagement 
with  the  Society  at  Peru  to  preach  once  a 
month,  which  he  did  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  the  summer  of  1841,  he  en- 
gaged to  preach  twice  a  month.  In  1842 
he  moved  to  Peru  and  preached  there 
three-fourths  of  the  time  for  more  than 
two  years.  Since  the  Society  was  formed, 
in  1827,  the  following  ministers  have  been 
employed  statedly,  some  for  shorter  and 
some  for  longer  periods  of  time:  Truman 
Strong,  Reuben  Farley,  A.  A.  Davis,  Geo. 
R.  Brown,  J.  R.  Johnson,  A.  Smeed,  T.  C. 
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Eaton,  Simeon  Hovey,  E.  R.  Wood,  B.  F. 
Gibbs,  S.  Hull,  Alpheus  Sweet. 

Societies  have  been  organized  in  ^Flor- 
ence, Berlin,  Huron,  Sandusky  City, 
Hartland,  Ripley,  Greenfield,  Sherman 
and  Greenwich.  In  most  of  these  places 
there  has  been  stated  preaching.  Owing 
to  deaths,  removals,  etc.,  most  of  these 
societies  have  lost  their  organizations. 
There  was  once  a  church  formed  in  Huron. 
Meeting  house  built  in  Peru  in  1840. 

The  Society  in  Sandusky  City  had 
stated  preaching  some  length  of  time,  by 
Rev.  J.  R.  Johnson  and  Rev.  S.  Hull. 
Rev.  H.  P.  Sage  preached  once  a  month 
for  two  years  in  Berlin,  Florence,  Hart- 
land  and  Clarksfield.  Subsequent  to  this 
he  preached  in  Wakeman  once  a  month, 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  in  Hartland 
once  a  month  for  three  years.  He  is  now 
preaching  once  in  two  weeks  for  the  So- 
ciety in  Greenwich. 

At  an  early  day  Rev.  Asher  A.  Davis 
preached,  for  some  time,  once  a  month,  in 
Korwalk.  Preachers  who  were  employed 
by  the  Society  in  Peru,  for  one-half  or 
three-fourths  of  the  time,  preached  the 
rest  of  the  time  in  Greenfield,  New  Haven. 
Berlin,  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity  of 
Peru.  Rev.  S.  Hovey,  who  had  been 
preaching  for  the  Society  at  Peru  for  one- 
half  the  time  for  two  years  and  a  half, 
closed  his  labors  with  that  Society  last 
fall  and  moved  to  Michigan.  Rev.  G.*  R. 
Brown,  who  has  preached  for  most  of  the 
Societies  on  the  Firelands,  is  now  preach- 
ing once  a  month  for  the  Society  in  Peru, 
(1863). 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Huron  Asso- 
ciation, an  annual  meeting  has  been  held 
each  year,  and  three  quarterlies  each  year 
for  most  of  the  time.  The  Association 
meetings  have  been  held  in  the  following 
places:  Peru,  Berlin  Center,  Huron,  San- 
dusky City,  Clyde,  Republic  and  Tiffin. 

In  1863-4  Rev.  H.  R.  Nye,  now  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  preached  in  Peru  one- 
half  the  time  for  a  few  months,  laboring 


the  rest  of  the  time  in  various  places  in 
the  region  round  about.  Early  in  1864 
Rev.  C.  L.  Shipman  preached  a  few  times 
in  Peru,  but  made  no  regular  engagement. 

On  the  26th  day  of  June,  1864,  Rev.  H. 
L.  Canfield  commenced  preaching  in  Peru. 
On  Sunday  evening,  December  1st,  1867, 
he  preached  in  the  Court  House  at  Nor- 
walk,  and  from  that  time  divided  his 
labors  between  Peru  and  Norwalk,  preach- 
ing in  both  places  on  the  same  day  for 
several  ytars.  Under  his  labors  the  Peru 
church  steadily  prospered,  adding,  in 
eight  years,  two  thousand  dollars  to  the 
value  of  its  property,  increasing  its  mem- 
bership by  forty-five  names,  and  giving 
five  thousand  dollars  for  the  cause  of 
education  and  for  home  missionary  work. 

At  Norwalk  a  church  has  been  organ- 
ized, numbering  at  present  fifty-six  mem- 
bers. A  flourishing  Sunday  school  has 
been  gathered,  and  a  house  of  worship 
is  now  nearly  completed,  which,  with  the 
lot  on  which  it  stands,  is  worth  $15,000. 

The  several  Societies  which  were  organ- 
ized years  ago  in  various  townships  on 
the  Firelands,  which  were  mostly  built 
temporary  organizations  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  preaching,  have  disappeared. 

The  Society  in  Peru  still  maintains  its 
corporate  existence.  Besides  this,  there 
are  at  present  three  well  organized 
churches  on  the  Firelands  ;  namely:  Peru, 
Norwalk  and  Margaretta.  Each  church 
owns  a  good  house  of  worship  and  main- 
tains regular  preaching. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  name  some  of 
the  preachers  of  other  denominations  who 
preached  on  the  Firelands  at  an  early  day. 
James  Mclntire,  a  Methodist  preacher, 
was  the  first  preacher  I  ever  heard  in 
Ohio  ;  and  his  first  sermon  I  heard  was  in 
Bronson,  July  6th,  1816, — the  funeral 
sermon  of  Benjamin  Newcomb,  who  was 
killed  by  the  kick  of  a  horse.  Mr.  Mc- 
intire  lived  in  New  Haven  in  an  early 
day,  afterwards  in  Greenfield ;  was  a  local 
preacher  many  years ;  preached  very  fre- 
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quently  in  Peru  (Macksville)  ;  was  a  cir- 
cuit preacher  some  years.  True  Pattee 
was  circuit  preacher  some  years  in  an 
early  day  on  the  Firelands.  Elder  Phil- 
lips, Elder  Asahel  Morse  and  Elder  Bar- 
ber were  preachers  at  an  early  day  on  the 
Firelands.  Of  the  early  preachers  of  the 
Presbyterian  denomination,  were  Alvaln 
Coe,  Lott  3.  Sullivan,  John  Beach,  Enoch 
Conger,  and  some  others. 

Martin  Kellogg. 
Bronson,  August,  1876. 


CHRIST  CHURCH  IN  HURON. 

Rev.  S.  Marks,  the  venerable  pastor  of 
this  church,  in  a  recent  address  to  his 
congregation  said  :  "  In  1837 1  visited  this 
place,  but  found  no  church  edifice.  Be- 
ing invited  to  preach,  I  occupied  a  school 
house  which  is  now  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Wm.  Benschoten.  I  was  the  first  clergy- 
man of  the  Primitive  Methodist  church, 
who  broke  ground  here,  and  at  which 
time,  I  was  invited  to  become  the  pastor 
of  the  church  about  to  be  organized.  I 
declined  at  the  time  but  a  taste  for  the 
doctrines,   government  and   discipline  of 


the  church  having  been  acquired,  a  gen- 
tleman by  the  name  of  Cleveland  was 
called,  who  remained  one  year.  The  next 
minister  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leavenworth, 
under  whose  ministry  this  house  was 
erected.  In  1839  the  invitation  was  again 
extended  to  me  to  take  charge  of  the  par- 
ish, and  under  my  ministry,  this  church 
edifice  was  consecrated  to  the  worship  of 
Almight  God  by  Bishop  Mcllvaine  D.  D., 
D.  C.  L. 

The  wardens  and  Vestrymen,  when  I 
came,  were  the  following  named  gentle- 
men : 

Wardens — Messrs.  I.  W.  Wickham,  and 
S.  P.  McDonald. 

Vestrymen — G.  S.  Patterson,  John  Flee- 
harty,  D.  G.  Branch,  M.  D.,  John  B.  Wil- 
bor,  Tower  Jackson;  G.  P.  Robinson,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Yestry. 

Thirty-five  years  have  I  been  the  resi- 
dent minister  of  this  parish,  and  standing 
and  kneeling  in  the  same  spots  where  I 
now  am  to-day.  Many  have  been  the 
changes,  I  have  witnessed  among  you. 
Let  us  bow  our  heads  with  resignation  to 
God,  for  the  sorrowful,  and  look  forward 
with  joy  for  good  things  to  come. 


POETRY. 


DOROTHY  Q. 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

0  Damsel  Dorothy  I  Dorothy  Q  ! 
Strange  is  the  gift  that  I  owe  to  you  ; 
Such  a  gift  as  never  a  King 
Save  to  daughter  or  son  might  bring, — 
All  my  tenure  of  heart  and  hand, 
All  my  title  to  house  and  land  ; 
Mother  and  sister  and  child  and  wife 
And  joy  and  sorrow  and  death  and  life  ! 

What  if  a  hundred  years  ago 

These  close-shut  lips  had  answered  No, 

When  forth  the  tremulous  question  came 

That  cost  the  maiden  her  Norman  name, 

And  under  the  folds  that  look  so  still 

The  bodice  swelled  with  the  bosom's  thrill  ? 

Should  I  be  I,  or  would  it  be 

One-tenth  another,  to  nine-tenths  me  ? 

Soft  is  the  breath  of  a  maiden's  Yes  : 

Not  the  light  gossamer  stirs  with  less  ; 

But  never  a  cable  that  holds  so  fast 

Through  all  the  battles  of  wave  and  blast, 

And  never  an  echo  of  speech  or  song 

That  lives  in  the  babbling  air  so  long ! 

There  were  tones  in  the  voice  that  whispered  then 

You  may  hear  to-day  in  a  hundred  men. 

0  lady  and  lover,  how  faint  and  far 
Your  images  hover, — and  here  we  are. 
Solid  and  stirring  in  flesh  and  bone, — 
Edward's  and  Dorothy's — all  their  own, — 
A  goodly  record  for  Time  to  show 
Of  a  syllable  spoken  so  long  ago  ! 
Shall  I  bless  you,  Dorothy,  or  forgive 
For  the  tender  whisper  that  bade  me  live  ? 
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THE  LAMENT  OF  GRANDMOTHER  GRUMBLE, 

BY  HELEN  J.  ANGELL. 

What  has  become  of  the  suppers, 
The  suppers  we  used  to  know, 

When  David  and  I  were  youngsters, 
In  the  beautiful  long  ago. 

When  people  got  up  in  the  morning 
And  slept  the  night  hours  through? 

I  hate  the  glare  of  gas-light 

And  the  smell  of  kerosene  ; 
Their  tapers  of  wax  are  better, 

But  they  hare  a  Romish  lean, 
And  the  blessed  sun  is  the  best  light 

That  these  old  eyes  have  seen. 

But,  for  fear  of  fading  their  carpets, 
They  darken  their  house  like  a  tomb  ; 

They're  not  a  particle  better 

Than  those  from  my  mother's  loom, 

That  looked  so  gay  with  the  sunlight 
Or  the  firelight  in  the  room. 

They  talk  of  charming  pictures, 

Of  "A  Sunrise  by  the  Sea," 
And  a  "  Morning  in  the  Bernese  Alps  ''  ; 

But  they  just  make  fun  of  me 
If  I  praise  the  real  sunrise, 

A  sight  they  never  see. 

It  is  not  according  to  Nature 

To  lie  in  bed  till  ten, 
And  come  half-dressed  to  breakfast. 

As  if  they  were  early  then. 
When  my  children  got  up  grumbling, 

I  sent  them  to-bed  again. 

They  dress  for  morning  callers. 

Or  sit  up-stairs  and  read 
Of  horrors  that  never  happened 

And  never  could,  indeed ; 
Or  spend  whole  hours  a-shopping. 

When  there  isn't  a  thing  they  need. 

But  they  buy  ice-creams  and  candies, 
And  are  home  for  lunch  at  two  ; 

Then  practice  what  they  call  music, 
Perhaps,  for  an  hour  or  two  ; 
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And  then  crochet  or  take  a  nap. 
For  they've  nothing  else  to  do. 

At  half-past  six  comes  dinnerj 

With  the  best  of  meats  and  wine, 
And  the  men-folks  finish  with  cigars, 

And  there's  cake  and  tea  at  nine ; 
But  they're  not  so  happy  as  we  were, 

With  all  their  fixings  fine. 

They  have  what  they  call  suppers, 

Sometimes,  at  dead  of  night, 
When  they  rig  up  in  their  finery 

And  all  "  our  set "  invite  ; 
The  women  are  walking  fashion-plates 

And  the  men  wear  coats  too  tight. 

But  there's  nothing  left  of  the  suppers 

That  cheered  our  spirits  so 
When  David  and  I  were  married, 

Nigh  three-score  year  ago, 
When  'twas  fashion  to  dine  at  twelve  o'clock 

And  sup  when  the  sun  was  low. 


BATTLE  OF  LAKE  ERIE. 

Ye  tar  of  Columbia  give  ear  to  my  story, 

Who  fought  with  brave  Perry,  where  cannons  did  roar ; 
Your  valor  has  gain'd  you  an  immortal  glory, 

A  fame  that  will  last  till  time  is  no  more. 
Columbian  tars  are  the  true  sons  of  Mars, 

They  rake  fore  and  aft  when  they  fight  on  the  deep; 
On  the  bed  of  Lake  Erie  commanded  by  Perry, 

They  caused  many  Britons  to  take  their  last  sleep. 

The  Tenth  of  September  let  us  all  remember, 
As  long  as  the  globe  on  her  axis  rolls  round, 

Our  tars  and  marines  on  Lake  Erie  were  seen 

To  make  the  proud  flag  of  Great  Britain  come  down, 

The  guns  they  did  roar  with  such  terrific  power, 
The  savages  trembled  at  the  dreadful  sound. 

The  Lawrence  sustained  a  most  dreadful  fire. 

They  fought  for  one  or  two  glasses  or  more; 
But  Perry  undaunted  did  firmly  stand  by  her. 

And  on  the  proud  foes  heavy  broadsides  did  pour; 
Her  masts  being  shatter'd,  her  rigging  all  tatter'd, 
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Her  booms  and  her  yards  being  all  shot  away, 
And  few  men  on  deck  to  manage  the  wreck, 

Our  hero  on  board  her  no  longer  could  stay. 

In  this  situation  the  pride  of  our  nation 

Sure  heaven  had  guarded  unhurt  all  the  while, 
Whilst  many  a  hero  maintaining  his  station. 

Fell  close  by  his  side  and  was  thrown  on  the  pile  ; 
But  mark  ye  and  wonder  when  elements  thunder, 

And  death  and  destruction  was  stalking  all  round. 
His  flag  he  did  carry  on  board  the  Niagara. 

Such  valor  on  record  was  never  yet  found. 

There  was  one  gallant  act  of  our  noble  commander, 

While  writing  my  song  I  must  notice  with  pride. 
When  launched  in  a  smack  that  carried  a  standard, 

A  ball  whistled  through  her  just  by  his  side. 
Says  Perry  those  villains  intend  for  to  drown  us. 

Push  on,  my  brave  boys,  you  need  never  to  fear, 
And  then  with  his  coat  he  plug'd  up  the  boat. 

Thro'  sulphur  and  fire  away  he  did  steer. 

The  fam'd  Niagara  now  proud  of  her  Perry, 

Display 'd  all  her  banners  in  gallant  array, 
And  twenty-five  guns  on  her  deck  she  did  carry. 

Which  soon  put  an  end  to  the  bloody  aff'ray. 
The  rear  of  our  fleet  was  brought  up  complete. 

And  signals  were  given  to  break  through  the  line. 
While  starboard  and  larboard  from  every  quarter, 

The  stars  of  Columbia  did  gloriously  shine. 

The  bold  British  lion  now  roared  his  last  thunder, 

While  Perry  attack' d  him  close  in  the  rear, 
Columbia's  eagle  soon  made  him  crouch  under. 

And  roar  out  for  quarter  as  you  shall  soon  hear, 
0  had  you  been  there  I  vow  and   declare. 

That  so  great  a  sight  you'd  ne'er  seen  before, 
Six  or  eight  bloody  flags  that  no  longer  could  -^ag. 

All  lay  at  the  feet  of  our  brave  Commodore. 

Brave  Elliot,  whose  valor  must  now  be  recorded. 
On  board  the  Niagara  had  well  played  his  part, 

His  gallant  assistance  to  Perry  afforded, 
■    We  place  him  the  second  on  Lake  Erie's  chart 

In  the  midst  of  the  battle  where  guns  they  did  rattle. 
The  Lawrence  a  wreck  and  the  men  most  all  slain, 

Away  he  did  steer  and  brought  up  the  rear. 

And  by  his  manoeuver  the  victory  was  gain'd. 
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0  had  you  but  seen  those  noble  commanders 

Embracing  each  other  when  the  conflict  was  o'er, 
And  viewing  with  pride  those  invincible  standards, 

That  ne'er  had  been  yielded  to  any  before. 
Says  Perry,  "brave  Elliot  come  give  me  your  hand, 

This  day  you  have  gain'd  an  immortal  renown, 
So  long  as  Columbians  Lake  Erie  command, 

Let  the  brave  Elliot  with  laurels  be  crown'd.'' 

Great  Britain  may  boast  of  her  conquering  heroes, 

Her  Eodneys  and  Xelsons,  and  all  the  whole  crew, 
But  Rome  in  her  glory  ne'er  told  such  a  story, 

Nor  boasted  such  feats  as  Columbians  do. 
The  whole  British  fleet  was  captured  complete, 

Not  one  single  vessel  from  us  got  away, 
And  prisoners  some  hundreds,  Columbians  wonder' d 

To  see  them  all  anchor'd  and  moor'd  in  our  bay. 

May  heaven  still  smile  on  the  shades  of  those  heroes, 

Who  fought  in  this  conflict  their  country  to  save. 
Who  checked  the  proud  spirit  of  those  murdering  Neroes, 

Who  wished  to  divide  us,  and  make  us  all  slaves. 
Columbians  sing,  and  make  the  woods  ring, 

And  toast  those  brave  heroes  by  sea  and  by  land, 
While  Britons  drink  Sherry,  Columbians  drink  Perry, 

And  toast  it  about  with  full  glasses  in  hand. 


TEMPERANCE  HISTORY. 


THE  HUEON  COUNTY  TEMPER- 
ANCE LEAGUE. 

Ih  the  spring  of  the  year  1847,  Xor- 
walk  Division  No.  227,  of  the  Order  of 
the  Sons  of  Temperance  was  organized. 
In  the  following  year  a  section  of  Cadets 
of  Temperance  was  formed  at  Norvs?-alk. 
A  Temple  of  Honor  and  Temperance  was 
also  established  there.  Similar  organiza- 
tions were  formed  in  other  parts  of  Hu- 
ron county,  which  accomplished  much 
good  in  the  line  of  their  operations.  But 
it  was  found  necessary  to  form  an  open 
organization,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  all 
friends  of  the  cause  in  public  effort  for  its 
promotion.  Accordingly,  the  Norwalk 
Temperance  League  was  formed,  which 
held  regular  public  meetings,  and  enlisted 
the  ministers  of  the  churches,  and  other 
speakers  in  addressing  them.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  movement  induced  the  friends 
of  the  cause  to  attempt  a  county  organi- 
zation to  extend  the  plan  of  union  and  co- 
operation into  all  the  townships.  Pursu- 
ant to  a  call  for  this  purpose,  a  county 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Norwalk  on  the  7th  of 
June,  1850,  and  the  Huron  County  Tem- 
perance League  was  organized.  The 
first  officers  were  : 

Rev.  S.  C.  Parker,  President. 

G.  T.  Stewart,  Secretary. 

Charles  E.  Newman,  Treasurer. 

All    the   officiating   clergymen   of  the 


county  who  subscribed  the  Constitution 
and  Pledge,  were  constituted  Vice  Presi- 
dents of  the  Count}^  League.  The  fol- 
lowing Preamble  and  Pledge  were  adopt- 
ed with  the  Constitution  : 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  Intemper- 
ance is  a  crime,  that  its  authors  and  abet- 
tors are  enemies  to  the  public  welfare, 
and  that  its  fearful  increase  in  our  midst 
demands  the  instant,  zealous  and  united 
efforts  of  all  the  friends  of  virtue  for  its 
suppression — We  hereby  form  ourselves 
into  a  common  League  against  this  com- 
mon foe,  under  the  following  Pledge  and 
Constitution  : 

PLEDGE, 

We,  the  undersigned,  agree  that  we 
will  not  make,  buy,  sell,  or  use  intoxica- 
ting drinks  as  a  beverage,  that  we  will  not 
provide  them  as  an  article  of  entertain- 
ment, and  that  we  will  do  all  in  our  pow- 
er by  right  means  to  abolish  their  manu- 
facture, traffic  and  use  throughout  the 
community." 

The  Constitution  approved  the  plan  of 
the  Norwalk  Temperance  League,  and 
recommended  the  organization  of  similar 
associations  in  all  the  townships  auxiliary 
to  the  County  League,  and  provided  that 
their  members  should  all  be  members  of 
the  County  League.  This  organization 
was  preliminary,  and  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  County  League  was  held 
at  Monroeville  on  the  8th  of  November, 
1850,  when  the  following  officers  were 
elected  : 

Rev.  J.  C.  Bowles,  President. 

Charles  E.  Newman,  Secretary. 

Charles  Vancise,  Treasurer. 
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The  next  meeting  of  the  County  League 
was  held  at  Norwalk  on  the  6th  of  De- 
cember, 1850,  which  adopted  a  revised 
constitution  providing  that  all  Temper- 
ance Associations  within  the  county, 
founded  on  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  drinks,  might  be  auxil- 
iary to  the  County  League,  and  their 
members  should  be  members  of  it ;  that 
the  payment  of  $5  should  constitute  an 
honorary  member,  and  of  $10  a  life  mem- 
ber of  it.  The  time  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing was  fixed  for  the  4th  of  July,  or  if 
that  should  be  the  Sabbath  then  on  the 
day  following,  for  the  purpose  of  a  Tem- 
perance celebration  and  patriotic  re-union 
of  all  friends  of  the  cause  on  that  day. 
The  Constitution  also  provided  for  quar- 
terly meetings  of  the  County  League  in 
different  parts  of  the  county.  S.  T.  Wor- 
cester and  G.  T.  Stewart  were  elected 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
with  the  President,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, before  chosen  at  the  Monroeville 
meeting.  The  plan  was  also  adopted  of 
enlisting  all  clergymen  and  other  public 
speakers  in  the  county,  who  were  will- 
ing to  give  their  services,  to  be  en- 
rolled as  count}''  lecturers,  to  address  one 
public  meeting  in  each  quarter  of  the 
year,  and  to  have  one  Temperance  ad- 
dress delivered  every  three  months  in 
every  township  in  the  county.  This  plan 
was  successfully  carried  out,  and  the  fol- 
lowing named  gentlemen  were  enrolled 
as  county  lecturers  and  addressed  public 
temperance  meetings  in  all  parts  of  the 
county,  under  the  appointment  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  in  the  year  1851  and 
the  first  quarter  of  1852  : 

Rev.  C.  W.  Clapp,  Eev.  S.  B.  Page,  Rev. 
E.  S.  Grumley,  Eev.  M.  W.  Fairfield,  Rev. 
E.  P,  Salmon,  Rev.  F.  P.  Hall,  Rev.  R.  S. 
Lockwood,  Rev.  Mr.  Boardman,  Rev.  Al- 
fred Newton,  Rev.  S.  H.  Waldo,  Rev.  Ira 
Smith,  Rev.  John  Kelley,  John  R.  Os- 
born,  S.  T.  Worcester,  G.  T.  Stewart, 
Charles  Kent,  E.  W.  Tucker,   De  Morris 


Pratt,  D.  H.  Beckwith,  Timothy  Baker,  jr., 
C.  F.  Woodrufi",  B.  T.  Hunt,  B.F.  Boberts. 

These  quarterly  meetings  were  held 
simultaneously,  or  as  nearly  so  as  practi- 
cable, in  all  the  townships  where  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  for  holding  them. 
The  County  League  held  its  first  quar- 
terly meeting  of  that  year  at  North  Fair- 
field, on  the  7th  of  March,  1851,  which 
was  ably  addressed  by  Rev.  S.  B.  Page. 
The  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted,  and  show  the  spirit  of 
the  friends  of  the  cause,  and  the  advance 
of  public  sentiment  in  the  county  at  that 
time  : 

Besolved,  That  on  this  first  meetmg  of 
our  League,  in  this  first  year  of  the  new 
half  century,  we  review  with  emotions  of 
joy,  gratitude  and  encouragement,  the 
history  of  the  rise,  progress  and  triumphs 
of  the  Temperance  Reformation,  during 
the  half  century  that  has  ended. 

Besolved,  That  great  and  manifest  as 
have  been  the  reforms  achieved  by  the 
friends  of  Temperance  in  former  years, 
we  are  admonished  by  the  voice  of  suf- 
fering thousands  in  our  midst,  that  the 
work  of  salvation  is  not  yet  accomplished ; 
and  that  the  tokens  of  our  past  and  pres- 
ent success,  should  incite  us  to  fresh  zeal 
and  re-animated  efi'ort  for  the  future. 

Besolved,  That  Intemperance  is  an  or- 
ganized evil,  and  it  is  only  by  organized 
effort  that  we  can  prevail  against  it ;  and 
we  therefore  appeal  to  the  friends  of  the 
cause  in  this  county,  to  form  Temper- 
ance Associations  in  every  Township. 

Besolved,  That  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks  is  a  custom  which  owes  its  origin 
and  continuance  to  an  ignorant  and 
vitiated  public  sentiment ;  and  that  the 
agency  of  public  meetings  and  the  dis- 
semination of  Temperance  truth,  is  neces- 
sary to  reform  and  purify  that  public  sen- 
timent. 

Besolved,  That  Temperance  is  a  vital 
principle  of  godliness,  and  hence  its  cause 
is  essentially  the  cause  of  religion  and 
morality,  and  should  receive  the  cordial 
sympathy  and  efi'orts  of  all  Christian  min- 
isters and  churches. 

Besolved,  That  the  time  has  come 
when  the  friends  of  Temperance  should 
not  act  merely  in  self-defence,   and  that 
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they  should  now  adopt  plans  of  aggres- 
sive war-fare ;  that  while  we  still  esteem 
it  our  duty  and  privilege  to  act  in  the 
character  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  by  bind- 
ing up  and  restoring  to  health  the  bleed- 
ing victims  of  the  rum  traffic,  we  believe 
it  is  also  our  duty  to  to  nssume  the  offices 
of  the  law-giver  and  judge,  to  denounce 
and  punish  the  authors  of  the  crime. 

Besolved,  That  Intemperance  is  a  great 
political  evil,  and  that  the  question  of  its 
removal  is  far  above  all  party  issues  of 
the  day  ;  that  it  is  a  foe  to  liberty  and  de- 
structive to  the  vital  principles  of  a  free 
government;  that  it  corrupts  the  ballot 
box,  subverts  the  laws,  and  spreads  crime, 
pauperism  and  wretchedness  through  the 
land ;  and  that  its  wide  ravages  in  our 
midst  demand  the  efforts  of  all  good  citi- 
zens for  its  suppression. 

Besolved,  That  we  believe  with  Wash- 
ington, Franklin,  Jefferson  and  others  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Kepublic,  that  the 
habitual  use  of  ardent  spirits,  which  un- 
fits men  for  the  discreet  management  of 
their  own  affairs,  also  disqualifies  them 
for  the  wise  and  upright  discharge  of 
public  trusts,  by  debasing  both  their  mor- 
als and  their  reason  ;  and  that  candidates 
for  office  who  are  the  slaves  of  intemper- 
ance, ought  not  to  receive  the  suffrages  of 
a  free  people. 

Besolved,  That  we  will  not  knowingly 
support  any  candidate  for  civil  office,  who 
is  engaged  in  the  making  or  vending  of 
ardent  spirits  as  a  beverage,  or  who  is  ad- 
dicted to  their  use. 

The  first  series  of  public  temperance 
meetings  addressed  by  the  county  lectur- 
ers, was  held  throughout  the  county  in 
the  first  part  of  June,  1851,  preceding  the 
state  election,  on  the  adoption  of  the  new 
constitution,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
people  that  month,  with  a  separate  vote 
on  the  sectoin  prohibiting  license  for  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  had  a 
great  influence  in  securing  the  vote  of 
Huron  county  against  license.  The  elec- 
tion was  held  June  17th,  1851,  and  the 
new  constitution  was  adopted,  with  the 
section  prohibiting  license.  The  official 
vote  of  this  county  on  the  license  ques- 
tion was  as  follows  : 


For 

Against 

License. 

License. 

Bronson, 

116 

73 

Clarksfield, 

20 

153 

Fitchville, 

32 

111 

Fairfield, 

48 

167 

Greenfield, 

80 

99 

Greenwich, 

76 

38 

Hartland, 

68 

47 

Lyme, 

102 

57 

Norwalk, 

225 

223 

New  Haven, 

149 

50 

New  London, 

73 

113 

Norwich, 

65 

57 

Peru, 

65 

62 

Eichmond, 

7 

38 

Ridgefield, 

109 

89 

Ripley, 

47 

88 

Sherman, 

56 

39 

Townsend, 

108 

61 

Wakeman, 

34 

68 

Total,  1480        1635 

Majority  against  license  was  155.  The 
majority  against  license  in  the  State  was 
8,984. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
County  League  was  held  at  Norwalk  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1851,  and  was  addressed 
by  Rev.  Alfred  Newton,  of  Norwalk,  and 
other  speakers.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  : 

Gen  Jeremiah  Cole,  President. 

Charles  E.  Newman,  Secretary. 

Edward  E.  Husted,  Treasurer. 

Frederick  Wickham  and  Frederick  A. 
Wildman  were  added  as  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

The  enactment  of  the  Maine  Law  in 
1851  and  its  adoption  by  several  States  in 
that  and  the  following  years,  created  a 
strong  desire  among  the  friends  of  tem- 
perance in  Ohio  to  secure  its  enactment 
here.  At  the  fall  election  of  1851,  the 
friends  of  the  cause  in  Huron  county 
were  successful  in  the  election  of  Hon. 
James  Green,  Whig,  Representative  in 
the  Legislature,  who  zealously  labored 
for  a  prohibitory  law.  The  Huron  Coun- 
ty Temperance  League  directed  its  efforts 
this  end,  and  petitions  from  several  thou- 
sands of  the  citizens  of  the  county  were 
sent  to  the  Legislature,  for  the  suppres- 
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sion  by  law  of  the  liquor  traflSc.  During 
the  excitement  of  the  Presidential  can- 
vass of  1852,  the  public  meetings  were 
mostly  suspended,  but  were  resumed  by 
the  League  and  prosecuted  through  the 
ensuing  winter  and  the  spring  of  1853. 

At  the  annual  meeting  on  the  4th  ot 
July,  1853,  held  at  Norwalk,  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  chosen  : 

James  Green,  President. 

Charles  E.  Newman,  Secretary. 

Edward  E.  Husted,  Treasurer. 

Frederick  Sears  and  G.  T.  Stewart  were 
added  for  Executive  Committee. 

The  meeting  was  ably  addressed  by 
J.  E.  Ingersoll,  a  prominent  lawyer  of 
Cleveland.  On  motion  of  D.  F.  DeWolf, 
a  resolution  was  adopted,  to  support  no 
candidate  for  the  next  Legislature  who 
would  not  unqualifiedly  pledge  himself 
to  use  his  utmost  endeavors  for  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  similar  to  the  Maine  Law, 
prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  traffic  in 
intoxicating  drinks.  At  the  ensuing  State 
Tem.perance  Convention,  it  was  determin- 
ed to  make  a  vigorous  canvass  for  the 
election  of  a  Maine  Law  Legislature,  and 
an  assessment  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
was  made  upon  the  State,  to  be  contrib- 
uted by  the  friends  of  the  cause,  to  sus- 
tain lecturers  and  defray  the  cost  of  a 
gratuitous  distribution  of  Maine  Law  pa- 
pers and  documents  among  the  voters.  Of 
this  amount  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dol- 
lars assessed  was  on  Huron  county.  The 
County  League  took  immediate  measures 
to  raise  that  sum,  and  Huron  count}'  was 
the  first  in  the  State  to  respond  to  the 
call  of  the  State  Committee,  by  the 
prompt  and  full  payment  of  its  assess- 
ment. The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
League  apportioned  the  required  sum 
among  the  several  townships  for  coUec- 
tion  and  issued  an  address  to  the  people 
in  which  they  said, 

"Let  the  friends  of  the  cause  now 
awake  to  action.  The  petitions  of  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand   of 


the  people  of  Ohio  for  the  Maine  Law, 
have  slept  for  two  sessions  on  the  tables 
of  our  Legislature,  disregarded  and  de- 
spised, and  among  them  the  petitions  of 
over  three  thousand  of  the  people  of  this 
county,  nearly  two  thousand  of  them  vo- 
ters. We  shall  petition  no  longer.  The 
question  must  be  decided  at  the  ballot 
box.  If  the  three  political  parties  will 
nominate  for  Kepresentative  in  this  coun- 
ty and  for  Senator  in  this  district,  men 
whose  character  and  temperance  senti- 
ments have  heretofore  commanded  the 
confidence  of  the  friends  of  the  cause,  no 
separate  nomination  will  be  made.  If  of 
the  two  candidates  most  likely  to  succeed 
one  is  a  reliable  temperance  man  and  the 
other  is  not,  we  shall  without  respect  to 
party  nominations,  support  the  forfner. 
But  no  mushroom  promises,  springing  up 
on  the  eve  of  election,  will  win  our  suf- 
frages, unless  affirmed  by  the  known  an- 
tecedents of  the  candidates.  In  other 
parts  of  the  State  tens  of  thousands  of 
voters  are  enrolling  their  names  under 
pledges  to  support  no  candidate  for  the 
Legislature  who  is  not  an  open  friend  of 
the  Maine  Law.  At  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Huron  County  Temperance 
League,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  which, 
in  the  form  of  the  following  pledge,  the 
committee  recommended  for  the  signa- 
tures of  temperance  voters  throughout 
the  county." 

Pledge. — The  undesigned  hereby  agree 
that  we  will  support  no  candidate  for  the 
Legislature  who  is  not  a  reliable  Temper- 
ance man,  and  who  will  not  unqualifiedly 
pledge  himself  to  use  his  utmost  endeav- 
ors, to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  similar 
in  its  fundamental  principles  to  the  so 
called  Maine  Law,  prohibiting  the  manu- 
facture and  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks. 

Let  this  pledge  be  immediately  and 
actively  circulated. 

This  appeal  of  the  committee  received 
a  cordial  response,  in  money  and  pledges 
from  the  voters. 

A  call  was  issued  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  League  for  a  Temper- 
ance Mass  Convention,  to  be  held  at  Belle- 
vue,  on  the  fourteenth  of  September,  1853, 
of  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  the  Senato- 
rial District,  composed  of  Huron,  Erie, 
Sandusky  and  Ottawa  counties,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  propriety  of  nomi- 
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iiating  a  Maine'  Law  candidate  for  State 
Senator,  if  the  political  parties  in  the 
District  should  fail  to  present  reliable 
Temperance  candidates  for  that  ofSce. 
The  Convention  was  largely  attended  and 
was  addressed  by  Dr.  Charles  Jew'ett,  of 
Massachusetts.  Hon.  Samuel  T.  Wor- 
cester, of  Norwalk,  was  nominated  by  the 
Convention  for  Senator,  and  his  nomina- 
tion was  accepted  by  the  Whig  and  Free 
Soil  Senatorial  Conventions  of  the  District. 
Hon.  J.  M.  Eoot  and  Hon.  F.  D.  Parish 
addressed  a  Maine  Law  meeting  at  San- 
dusky city,  and  the  cause  was  vigorously 
advocated  by  the  Norwalk  JReflector,  the 
Sandusky  Hegister  and  the  Fremont 
Journal,  i\iQ  three  Whig  organs  of  the 
District.  The  Huron  county  Whig  Con- 
vention nominated  for  re-election  as  Eep- 
resentative  in  the  Legislature,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  County  League,  Hon.  James 
G-reen.  The  Free  Soil  County  Convention 
nominated  for  Eepresentatives,  Samuel 
Penfield,  an  ardent  Maine  Law  man,  and 
adopted  this  resolution. 

Iiesolved,\  That  the  spirit  of  reform 
that  has  characterized  our  organization 
thus  far,  requires  us  at  this  time,  to  stand 
forth  as  uncompromising  advocates  of 
Temperance,  and  that  the  peace,  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  our 
State  requires  the  passage  of  a  law  pro- 
hibiting the  traffic  in  all  intoxicating  drinks 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Maine  Law 
and  that  we  will  support  no  man  for  any 
office,  who  is  not,  heart  and  soul,  in  favor 
of  such  a  measure. 

Thus,  with  two  Maine  Law  candidates 
for  Piepresentatives  in  the  field,  it  became 
evident  that  both  would  be  defeated  unless 
a  union  of  the  Temperance  voters  could 
be  effected.  In  this  juncture,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  County  League  is- 
sued a  call  for  a  county  delegate  conven- 
tion at  the  Court  House,  in  Norwalk,  to 
be  held  September  30th,  1853.  At  this 
convention  both  Whig  and  Free  Soil  can- 
didates, Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Penfield  at- 
tended, and  resigning  their  party  nomina- 


tions, submitted  their  names  to  the 
conyention.  Other  candidates  were  named 
and  on  the  third  ballot,  Alfred  R.  Seger, 
of  Clarksfield,  was  nominated  as  the  Tem- 
perance candidate  for  Representative, 
The  convention  adopted  the  following, 
among  other  resolutions. 

Besolved,  That  we  will  vote  for  no 
candidate  for  the  Legislature  who  will  not 
give  his  earnest  endeavors  to  secure  the 
enactment,  in  this  State,  of  a  law,  similar 
in  its  fundamental  pi-inciples  to  the  so- 
called  Maine  Law. 

JResGlved,  That  we  will  vote  for  n© 
candidate  for  Congress — and  we  hereby 
request  our  members  of  the  Legislature 
to  vote  for  no  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate, — who  will  not  exert  himself 
for  the  adoption,  by  Congress,  of  laws 
similar  to  the  Maine  Law  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  Territories  of  the  Union, 
— for  the  entire  abolition  of  spirit-rations 
in  the  army  and  navy,  and  for  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  intosicatmg  liquors 
from  foreign  countries. 

A  short  bat  active  campaign  vras  made, 
under  the  direction  of  the  County  League, 
in  support  of  these  nominations,  Mass 
meetings  were  addressed  by  Dr.  Charles 
Jewett,  at  iNorwalk,  Monroevillo  and 
North  Fairfibld.  Other  speakers  visited 
all  parts  of  the  county. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty  copies  ot  the 
Maine  Laio  Advocate,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  copies  of  the  Tem'perance  Or- 
gan (published  at  Columbus  and  Cincin- 
nati,) and  one  hundred  and  ninety  copies 
of  ih.Q  Harpoon,  (published  at  Cleveland) 
and  one  thousand  tracts,  were  gratuitously 
distributed  in  the  county  during  the  cam- 
paign. These  were  furnished  by  the  State 
Central  Committee,  who  also  sent  Dr. 
Jewett,  F,  W.  Kellogg  and  Parker  Earl  to 
address  meetings  in  the  county.  The 
Democratic  party  nominated  Albert  G. 
Sutton,  of  Norwalk,  for  Senator,  and  John 
Terry  of  Peru,  for  Representative,  (both 
anti-3Iaine  Law.)  The  official  result 
of  the  election  in  Huron  county  was. 
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FOR   SENATOR 

Samuel  F.  Worcester, 

2,342 

Albert  G.  Sutton, 

1,653 

Temperance  majority 

689 

FOR    REPRESENTATIVE 

Alfred  K.  Seger, 

2,240 

John  Terry. 

1,711 

Temperance  majority,  529 

But  majorities  of  669  in  Sandusky,  180 
in  Ottawa,  and  23  in  Erie  counties  were 
given  for  Mr.  Sutton,  and  he  was  elected 
in  the  District  for  Senator,  while  Mr.  Se- 
ger was  chosen  Eepresentative.   . 

The  effect  of  these  efforts  of  the  County 
League,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  while 
there  was  a  majority  in  the  county  of  only 
155  against  license  in  1857,  it  was  increas- 
ed in  two  years,  to  689,  in  favor  of  the 
total  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and 
traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks. 

T-he  wisdom  of  the  course  pursued  by 
the  League  in  calling  the  separate  nomi- 
nating committees,  was  shown  in  the  re- 
sult as  to  candidates  for  other  offices,  for 
which  party  nominations  were  made,  the 
Democratic  anti-Maine  Law  candidates 
being  generally  successful,  while  the 
Whig  and  Free  Soil  Maine  Law  candi- 
dates were  nearly  all  defeated.  At  the 
same  election,  the  vote  of  the  county  on 
Governor  was  as  follows  : 
For  Medill  (Democrat)  1,706 

For  Barrere  (Whig)  1,163 

For  Lewis  (Free  Soil)  1,277 


Democratic  plurality,  602 

The  Xorwalk  Bejiector  of  October  18th 
1853,  announcing  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion, said  ;  "Had  the  Peoples'  Convention 
been  held  prior  to  the  Party  Conventions, 
and  a  full  ticket  had  been  nominated,  the 
victory  would  have  been  complete  and 
decisive.  The  result  of  the  election  is, 
however,  full  of  encouragement  to  the 
Temperance  voters.  It  shows  them  that 
by  a  union  of  effort,  they  can   hereafter 


control  the  county,  and  give  its  vote  at  all 
times,  for  the  cause  of  Temperance,  Jus- 
tice and  Humanity." 

The  result  in  the  State  was  less  suc- 
cessful. About  one -third  of  the  legisla- 
ture chosen  was  in  favor  of  the  Maine 
Law,  but  a  large  majority  was  in  favor  of 
a  stringent  regulating  statute ;  and  the 
act  of  May  1st,  1854,  was  passed  which 
with  some  amendments,  is  now  the  law 
of  the  State. 

The  County  League  then  proceeded  to 
adopt  measures  for  the  efficient  enforce- 
ment of  this  law  in  the  county.  The 
next  annual  meeting  was  held  July  10th, 
1854,  and  the  following  officers  were 
elected. 

Frederick  Sears,  President;  Erastus 
Gray,  Treasurer  ;  Frederick  A.  Wildman, 
Secretary. 

Luther  Palmer  and  Alex.  Mc  Pherson, 
were  added  for  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed. 

Resolved,  That  although  the  laws  pass- 
ed by  the  last  Legislature  to  prohibit  tip- 
plmg  and  intemperance,  and  to  prevent 
the  adulteration  of  alcoholic  liquors,  are 
in  our  judgment  inadequate  to  remove 
the  evils  of  intemperance,  as  every  law 
must  be  which  does  not  comprise  the 
Maine  Law  elements  of  search,  seizure, 
and  destruction  of  liquors,  made  or  held 
for  illegal  traffic ;  yet  they  contain  pro- 
visions which  if  properly  enforced  will 
do  much  to  restrict  and  repress  those 
evils. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Tem- 
perance men  to  employ  all  the  means 
which  Providence  has  placed  within  their 
reach  to  abolish  the  woes  and  curses  of 
intemperance  from  the  land;  and  we 
therefore  earnestly  call  upon  them  to  en- 
force the  laws  now  upon  our  statute  book 
whenever  and  wherever  practicable. 

Resolved,  That  these  laws  depend 
mainly  for  their  successful  execution  upon 
the  opinion  and  official  conduct  of  the 
Probate  Judge  and  Prosecuting  Attorney 
of  each  county,  and  it  is  therefore  the 
duty  of  Temperance  voters  to  give  their 
suffrages  for  these  offices  to  those  candi- 
dates only  who  have  testified  by  their 
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past  acts  as  well  as  their  present  profes- 
sions that  they  are  true  and  reliable  in 
their  support  of  Temperance  principles. 

JResolved,  That  we  will  vote  for  the 
candidate  of  no  party  that  will  not  nomi- 
nate open,  active,  and  decided  temperance 
men  for  all  offices,  or  that  is  afraid  to 
avow  its  sentiments  boldly  and  unequivo- 
cally in  favor  of  the  legal  suppression  of 
the  manufacture  and  traffic  in  intoxica- 
ting liquor  as  a  beverage. 

The  famous  Carson  League  system, 
which  had  been  adopted  in  the  eastern 
States,  with  much  success,  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  prohibitory  laws,  was  considered 
by  the  meeting ;  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  League  was  revised,  for  the  purpose  of 
incorporating  that  plan  into  it,  which  was 
done  in  the  following  article. 

PERMAMENT    FUND. 

There  shall  be  opened  in  one  or  more 
suitable  books,  a  subscription  to  found 
and  sustain  a  permanent  fund  for  this 
League,  in  the  following  form  : 

For  the  purpose  of  aiding  to  secure  the 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  laws  for 
the  suppression  of  the  manufacture  and 
traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  bever- 
age, in  the  State  of  Ohio,  we,  the  under- 
signed, hereby  agree   to  subject  to  equal 
assessment,   the    sums    annexed   to   our 
names,  respectively,  such  assessment  to 
be  made  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Huron  County  Temperance  League, 
not  to  exceed  one  per  cent,  in  any  one 
year  and  to  be  paid  on  notice  of  the  assess- 
ment being  given,  to  the  Treasurer  of  said 
League.     This  agreement  shall  not  take 
effect,  until  at  least,  the  amount  of  $50,000 
shall  be  thus  subject  to  assessment  in 
Huron  county,  and  may  be  terminated  at 
the    option   oi    each   subscriber  on    six 
months'  notice  in  writing,  to  that  effect, 
having  been  given  to  the  aforesaid  Treas- 
urer, and  on  the  payment  of  all  assess- 
ments due  thereon  at    the  end    of    said 
six  months ;  and  such  withdrawing  sub- 
scriber shall  thereafter  be  free  from  all 
further  liability  on  his  said  stock.     The 
control  and  disbursement  of  all  such  as  - 
sessments  being  entrusted  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of   said  League,  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  its  Constitution.'' 
A  similar  article  was  incorporated  into 
the  Constitution  of  the  Township  League 


and  large  subscriptions  were  made  in 
several  of  the  townships.  It  did  not, 
however,  prove  so  efficient  a  means  as  had 
been  anticipated. 

The  law  was  enforced  with  much  vigor, 
and  in  a  large  part  of  the  county  the  traffic 
in  alcoholic  beverages  was  entirely  sup- 
pressed. 

In  1855,  John  E.  Williams,  one  of  the 
original  Baltimore  Washingtonian  Eeform- 
ers,  known  as  The  Old  Missionary,  was 
employed  by  the  County  League  and 
made  a  general  canvass  of  the  county, 
addressing  public  meetings,  reviving  the 
Temperance  Societies  and  obtaining  many 
signers  to  the  total  absteinnce  pledge. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  County 
League,  held  at  North  Fairfield,  July  4th, 
1856,  addresses  were  delivered  by  Hon. 
S.  F.  Taylor,  Kev  E.  McCune  and  G.  T. 
Stewart ;  and  the  following  officers  were 
chosen: 

Charles  B.  Simmons,  President;  Charles 
W.  Manahan,  Secretary ;  Erastus  Gray, 
Treasurer ;  and  an  Executive  Committee 
of  one  member  in  each  township. 

The  passage  of  the  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska act  by  Congress,  in  1854  and  the 
consequent  slavery  agitation,  the  disrup- 
tion of  old  political  parties  and  formation 
of  new  ones,  the  excitement  of  the  Presi- 
dential election  in  1856  and  the  civil  war 
in  Kansas,  so  absorbed  the  public  atten- 
tion that  most  of  the  Temperance  societies 
through  the  county  and  State  disbanded, 
and  in  1857,  the  County  League  suspend- 
ed its  operations. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  revive  it,  until 
the  eighth  of  January,  1870,  when  a 
county  meeting  was  held  for  that  pursose 
and  the  following  officers  were  chosen. 
Charles  W.  Manahan,  President ;  Henry 
J.  Baldwin,  Secretary ;  Levi  Kilburn, 
Treasurer. 

Lecturers  were  employed  and  meetings 
were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  county, 
and  a  special  effort  was  made  to  revive  the 
Carson  League  system  and  enforce  the 
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regulating  statutes  against  the  liquor 
traflBc. 

Some  good  results  followed,  but  the  at- 
tempt to  revive  and  organize  local  socie- 
ties vras  not  successful  in  the  prevailing 
apathy  on  the  Temperance  question,  and 
again  the  County  League  ceased  its  ope- 
rations. 

After  the  grand  awakening  of  the  Tem- 
perance cause  by  the  women  of  Ohio  in 
1873,  new  Township  Leagues  were  formed 
and  the  present  Huron  County  Temper- 
ance League  was  organized. 


THE  FIRST  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY 
IN  OHIO. 

Mr.  H.  Wetmore  in  a  letter  to  the 
Cuyahoga  Falls  Reporter,  gives  this  inte- 
resting statement 

The  first  temperance  society  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  was  organized  in  tne  spring 
of  1828,  at  Cuyahoga  Falls,  by  Doctor 
Wilcox  then  a  school  teacher  and  myself; 
seven  persons  only  could  be  induced  to 
sign  the  pledge  besides  ourselves.  Thus 
it  stood  without  further  increase  until 
December  of  the  same  year  when  Joshua 
Stow  came  out  from  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut, and  encouraged  the  little  society 
thus  formed  and  proposed  calling  a  meet- 
ing of  all  the  citizens  of  Stow  township 
to  meet  with  this  society  at  Stow  Corn- 
ers. A  meeting  was  appointed  and  an 
unexpected  revival  took  place.  Sixty- 
five  persons  came  forward  and  signed  the 
pledge  in  addition  to  the  nine  from  the 
Falls.  A  new  constitution  was  formed, 
and  the  two  societies  united. 

The  society  continued  to  increase  in 
numbers  and  influence  until  by  their  ex- 
ample and  precept  they  caused  four  distil- 


leries to  discontinue  their  business.  I 
have  in  my  possession  a  report  of  the 
society,  made  by  request  of  David  Hud- 
son, Esq.,  of  Hudson,  dated  April  5th, 
1830,  and  signed  by  Erastus  Southmayd, 
H.  W.  Butler  and  Edwin  Wetmore  in 
which  the  Report  says;  the  Stow  society 
was  formed  in  December,  1828.  Many 
interesting  incidents  could  be  narrated  of 
the  difficulties  in  establishing  the  first 
society  at  the  Falls,  the  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances, of  those  peculiar  times, 
when  it  was  customary  for  merchants  to 
keep  whisky  on  their  counters  for  their 
customers  to  drink,  and  all  workmen,  and 
especially  millwrights  were  accustomed 
to  have  their  bottles  replenished  daily. 
The  old  firm  of  Stow  &  Wetmore  then 
employed  thirty  workmen  building  their 
mills,  all  of  whom  used  from  one  pint  to 
a  quart  each  day  of  whisky. 

The  workmen  struck  not  for  higher 
wages,  but  for  a  continuance  of  their 
whisky.  It  was  refused,  and  they  all  left: 
after  a  time  a  part  only  returned.  Then 
in  raising  their  paper  mill  the  firm  were 
obliged  to  call  on  the  church  of  Tall- 
madge,  and  a  large  body  of  the  male 
members  headed  by  their  minister  came 
over  and  worked  one  day  with  a  will. 
Before  night,  the  advocates  of  whiskey 
called  on  the  firm  and  informed  them 
that  they  need  not  take  the  trouble  to  ask 
any  further  favors  of  Tallmadge  church  ; 
that  they  would  turn  out  and  finish  rais- 
ing the  building.  They  did  so,  and  the 
firm  conquered.  But  it  was  accomplished 
with  many  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments. Hence  Cuyahoga  Falls  is  entitled 
to  the  honor  of  establishing  the  first 
temperance  society  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
The  ball  set  in  motion  at  this  place  was 
soon  after  repeated  in  Copley,  Hudson 
and  other  adjoining  towns. 
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EEPOET    OF     THE    EIGHTH 
EEGIMENT. 


OHIO 


BY    GEN.    FUANKLIN    SAWYER. 

The  8th  EegimentOhio  Volunteers  was 
first  organized  as  a  three  months  regi- 
ment, at  Camp  Taylor,  Cleyeland,  Ohio, 
and  sent  to  Camp  Dennison  for  equipment 
and  drill,  April  28th,  1861.  It  was  sub- 
sequently re-organized  for  three  years, 
and  was  ready  for  the  field  July  8,  1861, 
— the  following  named  officers  and  com- 
panies having  been  mustered  into  the 
service: 

Colonel — Herman  G.  DePuy,  of  Erie 
county. 

Lieut.-Col. — Charles  A.  Park,  of  Lorain 
county. 

Major  —  Franklin  Sawyer,  of  Huron 
county. 

Adjutant — Joseph  E.  Swigart,  of  Craw- 
ford county. 

Quartermaster  —  Hermann  Eeuss,  of 
Huron  county. 

Surgeon — Dr.  Benjamin  Tappan,  of  Jef- 
ferson county. 

Ass't  Surgeon — Dr.  Samuel  Sexton,  of 
Hamilton  county. 

Chaplain — Eev.  L.  N.  Freeman,  of  Erie 
county. 

During  its  term  of  service  there  were 
field  officers  as  follows: 

Colonels — H.  G.  Depuy,  resigned,  and 
S.  S.  Carroll,  U.  S.  A. 


Lieut.-Colonels — Charles  A.  Park,  re- 
signed, and  Franklin  Sawyer. 

Majors — Franklin  Sawyer,  promoted, 
and  A.  H.  Winslow. 

STAFF. 

Surgeons — B.  Tappan,  resigned,  W.  H. 
Lammoe,  resigned,  Thos.  Mc.  Ebright, 
resigned,  and  Joseph  L.  Brenton. 

Ass't  Surgeons — S.  Sexton,  Benjamin 
T.  Culver,  resigned.  Freeman  A.  Tuttle 
and  James  S.  Pollock. 

Chaplains — Eev.  L.  N.  Freeman  and 
Eev.  Alexander  Miller. 

Adjutants — Lt.  J.  E.  Swigert,  transfer- 
red to  Gen.  Kimball's  staff";  Lt.  David 
Lewis,  promoted  to  captain,  and  John  W. 
Depuy. 

Quartermasters — Lt.  Herman  Euess  and 
Lt.  Edward  F.  Dickinson. 

The  Eegiment  was  composed  of  ten 
companies: 

Company  A,  Seneca  county ;  Captain, 
A.  H.  Winslow,  promoted  to  Major;  Fir?t 
Lieutenant,  B.  F.  Ogle,  promoted  to  Cap- 
tain, resigned  ;  Second  Lieutenant,  E.  W. 
Cook,  resigned;  First  Lieutenant,  Shilletto 
Smith,  wounded  at  Antietam ;  Second 
Lieutenant,  John  N.  Travis,  promoted 
from  Sergeant. 

Company  B  (Hibernian  Guards),  from 
Cleveland ;  Captain,  William  Kenney ; 
First  Lieutenant,  Wm.  Delany,  killed  at 
Gettysburg;  Second  Lieutenant,  John 
Lantry,  killed  at  Antietam;    First  Lieu- 
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tenant,  James  K.  O'Riley,  promtoed  from 
Sergeant;  Second  Lieutenant,  Thos.  Gal- 
way,  prouoted  from  Sergeant. 

Company  G,  Crawford  county;  Captain, 

F.  W.  Butterfield,  promoted  to  Colonel 
192  0.  Y.;  First  Lieutenant,  David  Lewis, 
served  as  Regimental  Adjutant,  promoted 
to  Captain,  wounded  in  battle  of  the  Wil- 
derness; Second  Lieutenant,  Jacob  Huy- 
sung,  wounded  at  Spottsylvania ;  Second 
Lieutenant,  David  Kountz,  promoted  from 
Sergeant. 

Company  D,  Huron  county;  Captain, 
Franklin  Sawyer,  promoted  to  Major, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  Brevet  Brigadier 
General,  wounded  at  Martin's  Ford,  Get- 
tysburg and  Spottsylvania;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, D.  C.  Daggett,  promoted  to  Cap- 
tain, resigned ;  Second  Lieutenant,  John 
Eeid,  promoted  to  Captain,  wounded  at 
Gettysburg;  Second  Liieutenant,  A.  S. 
Sutton,  resigned;  Second  Lieutenant,  John 

G.  Eeid,  promoted  from  Sergeant  to  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  and  Captain,  served  as 
Brigade  Adjutant;  Second  Lieutenant, 
Charles  S.  Manahan,  promoted  from  Ser- 
geant, killed  at  Spottsylvania. 

Company  E,  Erie  county;  Captain  Jas. 
E.  Gregg;  First  Lieutenant,  Alfred  T. 
Craig,  promoted  to  Captain,  killed  in  the 
Wilderness;  Second  Lieutenant,  Wells 
W.  Miller,  promoted  to  Captain,  wounded 
at  Gettysburg;  Second  Lieutenant,  John 
W.  DePuy,  promoted  from  Sergeant  Ma- 
jor, also  to  First  Lieutenant,  served  as 
Regimental  Adjutant,  wounded  at  Win- 
chester and  Spottsylvania ;  First  Lieuten- 
ant, W.  D.  Witherel,  promoted^from  Ser- 
geant,; wounded  at  Anti^tam;  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, Horace  H.  Bill,  promoted  from 
Sergeant  Major,  killed  at  Antietam;  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  Lester  V.  McKesson,  pro- 
moted from  Sergeant,  wounded  at  Gettys- 
burg and  Spottsylvania. 

Company  F,  Sandusky  county;  Captain, 
George  M.  Tillottson,  died  in  the  service; 
First  Lieutenant,  Charles  W.  Fouke,  re- 
signed ;  Second  Lieutenant,  Henry  Farn- 


num,  promoted  from  Sergeant,  also  to 
First  Lieutenant  and  Captain,  wounded  at 
Gettysburg ;  First  Lieutenant,  Thomas  H. 
TJiornburgh,  promoted  from  Sergeant, 
wounded  at  Mine  Run. 

Company  G,  Sandusky  county ;  Cap- 
tain, Wm.  E.  Haynes,  promoted  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel 10th  0.  V.  Cavalry;  First 
Lieutenant,  Edward  F.  Dickenson,  pro- 
moted to  Captain,  served  as  Regimental 
Quartermaster;Second  Lieutenant,  Creigh- 
ton  Thompson,  wounded  at  Antietam. 

Company  H,  Medina  and  Lorain  coun- 
ties; Captain,  0.  0-  Kelson,  resigned; 
First  Lieutenant,  P.  W.  Chase,  resigned ; 
Second  Lieutenant,  Charles  A.  Wright, 
resigned;  First  Lieutenant,  Elijah  Hay- 
den,  promoted  from  Sergeant,  killed  at 
Gettysburg;  Second  Lieutenant,  D.  R. 
Wallace,  resigned,  promoted  from  Ser- 
geant ;  First  Lieutenant,  Stephen  Strange, 
promoted  from  Sergeant. 

Company  I,  Lorain  county:  Captain, 
Richard  Allen,  killed  at  Fredericksburg ; 
First  Lieutenant, William  Pearce,  resigned; 
Second  Lieutenant,  Azor  H.  Nickerson, 
promoted  to  Captain,  wounded  at  Antie- 
tam and  Gettysburg,  appointed  Captain 
in  Regular  Army;  First  Lieutenant,  Lu- 
cien  Abbott,  promoted  from  Sergeant. 

Company  K,  Medina  county.  Captain, 
Wilbur  F.  Pierce,  wounded  at  Fredricks- 
bury  and  Gettysburg;  First  Lieutenant, 
Henry  Fritz,  resigned ;  Second  Lieuten- 
ant, Otis  Shaw,  jr.,  resigned;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, Finney  R.  Loomis,  promoted  from 
Sergeant,  also  to  Captain;  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, 0.  G.  Daniels,  promoted  from  Ser- 
geant, also  to  First  Lieutenant. 

The  regiment  left  Camp  Dennison  for 
West  Virginia,  July  8th,  1861;  served  in 
the  campaign  against  Garnett's  force.  It 
was  also  present  at  an  attempt  on  Romney 
under  Colonel  Cantwell,  and  participated 
in  its  capture  under  General  Kelly.  It 
was  also  engaged  in  the  capture  of  Blue's 
Gap.  During  the  winter  of  1861-62,  it 
formed  part  of  the  force  under  General 
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Lander  on  the  Upper  Potomac,  doing 
serTice  at  Patterson  Creek,  Paw  Paw  Tun- 
nel, etc.,  and  was  in  the  front  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Bloomey  Gap,  capturing  Colonel 
Baldwin  and  other  rebel  oflBcers. 

In  November,  1861,  Colonel  DePuy  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Park  resigned,  and 
Major  Sawyer  was  promoted  to  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel, and  Captain.  S.  S.  Carroll,  of 
the  U.  S.  Army,  was  appointed  Colonel. 
Colonel  Carroll  was  a  West  Pointer,  a 
thorough  disciplinarian,  brave,  active,  and 
devoted  to  his  profession.  During  six 
weeks  at  Eomney  under  his  command  the 
regiment  attaiaed  a  high  state  of  profi- 
ciency in  tactics  and  discipline  and  the 
esprit  de  corps,  for  which  it  was  after- 
wards so  much  celebrated. 

In  March  the  regiment  joined  General 
Shield's  division  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Shenandoah,  and  participated  in  the  cam- 
paig  n  against  "Sonewall"  Jackson.  On 
the  23d  it  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Winchester.  In  this  battle  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Sawyer  charged  the  enmy  in 
flank,  with  companies  C,  D,  E,  and  H,  in 
which  the  men  showed  the  coolest  cour- 
age. The  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
more  than  one-fourth  the  number  en- 
gaged. Colonel  Sawyer's  horse  was  twice 
struck  during  the  charge.  Colonel  Car- 
roll with  the  left  wing  of  the  regiment 
was  also  hotly  engaged,  he  receiving  sev- 
eral shots  through  his  clothing. 

After  driving  the  enemy  up  the  Valley 
to  Stanton,  Colonel  Carroll  was  placed  in 
command  of  a  brigade,  and  never  again 
commanded  the  regiment,  which,  from 
this  time  to  the  end  of  its  service,  with 
brief  exceptions,  was  in  command  of 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Sawyer.  The  brig- 
ade, consisting  of  the  4th  and  8th  Ohio, 
14th  Indiana  and  7th  Virginia,  was  formed 
at  this  time,  and  remained  a  permanent 
organi;iation  until  the  expiration  of  serv- 
ice. The  4th  Ohio  was  not  with  us  at 
Antietam,  but  was  replaced  by  the  126th 


Pennsylvania  Volunteers,   losing  its  Col- 
onel Oakford  in  that  battle. 

The  regiment  joined  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  on  the  second  of  July,  at  Har- 
rison's Landing,  and  had  severe  skirmishes 
on  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  of  July,  on  the 
Chickahoming,  while  McClelland  was 
falling  back  from  Malvern  Hill — the  loss 
in  the  regiment  being  nine  wounded,  two 
of  whom  died  of  their  wounds.  We  re- 
mained at  this  place  until  its  evacuation, 
August  16th,  when  we  marched  to  York- 
town  and  Newport  News,  and  thence  by 
transports  to  Alexandria,  thence  to  Cen- 
terville,  when  we  witnessed  the  retreat 
from  the  second  Bull  Run.  We  sup- 
ported Kearny  at  Chantilly  and  were  un- 
der fire.  Thence  marched  to  South  Moun- 
tain, Maryland,  having  a  brisk  skirmish 
at  Monocacy.  One  corps,  Sumner's,  sup- 
ported at  South  Mountain  and  witnessed 
the  battle.  Moving  forward,  this  corps 
occupied  the  center  at  Antietam,  and  our 
division,  French's,  the  center  of  the  corps, 
Sedgwick  on  the  right,  Richardson  on  the 
left.  This  was  the  severest  battle  in  which 
the  regiment  ever  participated.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  14th  Indiana,  it  formed  the 
right  wing  of  Kimball's  brigade,  and  to 
relieve  Sedgwick,  who  had  been  driven 
from  position,  was  compelled  to  charge  a 
superior  force,  well  posted  on  a  crest. 
This  was  gallantly  done,  but  one-half  of 
both  these  regiments^  fell,  killed  or 
wounded,  in  less  than  twenty  minutes. 
Lieutenants  Delany,  Santy,  Bill,  and 
Barnes  were  killed.  Lieutenants  Shilletto 
Smith  and  Thompson  each  lost  an  eye. 
Nine  other  ofii^ers  were  severely  wound- 
ed. Colonel  Sawyer's  and  Adjutant  Lewis' 
horses  were  both  shot  in  the  charge. 
Still  the  line  taken  was  held  for  four 
hours,  under  heavy  fire,  and  until  released, 
to  effect  which  an  almost  entire  change  of 
front  was  made  under  fire. 

From  the  battle  field  our  brigade  was 
pushed  rapidly  to  Leesburg,  Virginia,  a 
tedious  and  fruitless  march.     But  little 
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except  reconnoisances  and  skirmishes  hap- 
pened until  the  battle  of  Fredricsksburg, 
December  12th,  1862.  In  this  battle  the 
8th  on  the  right,  and  the  4th, Ohio  and 
1st  Delaware,  in  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Sawyer,  formed  a  sort  of  forlorn 
hope,  being  ordered  to  drive  out  the 
sharp  shooters,  pickets  and  small  parties 
of  troops  posted  between  the  city  and 
Marie's  Hill,  and  cut  the  fences,  etc. 
This  was  executed  to  the  admiration  of 
all,  the  regiment  taking  the  position  or- 
dered, and  to  which  point  no  troops  got 
during  the  fight,  in  which  trom  eight  to 
ten  thousand  of  our  men  were  slaughtered 
in  one  day.  In  this  battle  Captain  Allen 
and  Sergeant-Maior  Henthorne  and  sev- 
eral men  were  killed  and  wounded.  Our 
winter  quarters  ^ere  at  Falmouth,  which 
we  entered  on  the  10th  of  January.  Cpl- 
onel  Carroll  assuined  command  of  our 
brigade,  which  he  retained  until  wounded 
at  Spottsylvania,  May  12th,  1864. 

The  next  battle  was  Chanceiloroville. 
The  8th,  though  engaged  in  line  of  battle 
during  the  three  days,  sufi'ered  but  little, 
losing  but  one  man,  killed,  and  six 
wounded. 

Next  comes  the  Gettysburg  campaign. 
In  this  battle  the  regiment  showed  con- 
spicuous bravery.  It  held  for  twenty- 
four  hours  ,  an  important  point  midway 
between  the  two  armies,  which  it  took  at 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  which  it  held 
throughout  the  great  battle  of  the  3d  of 
July,  though  three  times  assaulted  by 
superior  force,  and  finally  charging  in 
turn  captured  over  five  hundred  prisoners 
and  three  regimental  flags.  Over  half  of 
the  regiment  then  present  were  killed  oi; 
wounded.  Lieutenant  Hayden  was  killed. 
Captains  Pierce,  Miller  and  Reid,  Lieuten- 
ants Nickerson,  McKesson,  and  others 
severely  wounded. 

From  Gettysburg  the  regiment  followed 
the.  rebels  with  its  corps,  the  2d  under 
General  Hancock,  being  engaged  in  con- 
tinual   skirmishing,    to    Harper's    Ferry; 


thence  marched  to  Eobinson's  Eiver.  At 
this  point  the  regiment  was  relieved  from 
the  front  and  sent  to  New  York  to  protect 
the  draft — going  by  steamer  from  Alex- 
andria. This  was  to  all  a  very  pleasant 
episode  in  our,  army  life. 

Returning  from  New  York,  we  joined 
our  corps  at  Culpepper.  Lee  had  turned 
to  the  right  and  manceuvered  us  back  to 
Bull  Run.  During  this  retreat  the  8th 
was  engaged  in  a  brisk  skirmish  at  Au- 
burn, and  in  the.  severe  battle  at  Bristol 
Station,  in  which  Colonel  Carroll's  horse 
was  killed,  our  baggage  horses  captured, 
and  several  men  wounded.  Then  we  fol- 
lowed Lee  back  to  Mine  Run,  in  which 
campaign  the  8th  participated.,  In  a  skir- 
mish at  Robinson's  Tavern,  the  8th  was 
ordered  to  attack  an  advanced  line  of  the 
enemy  in  a  wood,  in  doing  which  one 
man  was  killed  and  several  wounded,  and 
Colonel  Sawyer's  horse  shot  dead  in  the 
charge. 

At  Martin's  Ford,  February  8th,  1864, 
the  regiment  was  engaged,  fording  the 
river  and  charging  the  rebel  line. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  1864,  the  regiment, 
with  its  corps,  the  2d,  commanded  by 
General  Hancock,  crossed  the  Rapidan  for 
the  final  campaign.  During  the  afternoon 
of  the  5th,  the  regiment  re-captured  a  gun 
lost  by  General  Sedgwick,  in  which  skir- 
mish Lieutenant  McKesson  was  severely 
wounded.  The  next  day  the  regiment 
was  under  fire  all  day,  ■  Captain  Craig 
was  killed,  Captain  Lewis  terribly  wound- 
ed, besides  several  of  the  men.  The 
enemy  were  closely  followed  to  Spottsyl- 
vania, where,  on  the  9th,  our  brigade 
made  a  desperate  charge  on  Hhe  rebel 
works,  losing  several  wounded,  among 
whom  were  Lieutenant  Huysungand  Col- 
or-Sergeant Conlan. 

At  midnight  of  May  11th,  the  2d  corps 
was  ordered  to  the  left  to  ascertain  the 
position  of  the  enemy's  right  wing.  By 
daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  we 
were  supposed  to  be  in  its  yicinity.    The 
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8th  Ohio  and  1st  Delaware  were  ordered 
forward  to  clear  out  an  out  post  in  front, 
where  were  camped  a  number  of  troops 
in  an  orchard  and  negro  huts.  This  was 
done,  when  the  regiment  united  with  its 
brigade  and  division  which  were  moving 
forward  at  a  quick  step  to  the  charge. 
The  enemy  refused  its  right,  and  we 
had  struck  the  salient,  which  was  carried 
as  with  a  whirl-wind.  The  brigade  suf- 
fered fearfully.  Colonel  Coons,  of  the 
14th  Indiana,  was  killed  ;  Colonel  Lock- 
wood,  7th  West  Virginia,  was  fearfully 
wounded;  several  officers  of  the  4th  Ohio 
were  killed,  and  many  men  in  all  four  of 
the  regiments  were  killed ;  officers  and 
men  everywhere  fell  killed  or  wounded. 
In  the  8th,  Lieutenant  Manahan  was 
killed,  and  several  of  the  men,  and  a 
great  number  wounded.  Among  the 
wounded  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  Frank 
Sawyer,  who  did  not  recover  to  again 
join  the  regiment.  Sergeant  Gallager, 
color-bearer,  was  killed.  Colonel  Carroll 
then  commanding  the  brigade,  was  very 
severely  wounded  during  the  day. 

The  regiment  was  now  placed  in  com- 
mand of  Major  Winslow.  It  moved  for- 
ward, and  on  the  19th  participated  in  the 
battle  at  the  Korth  Anna,  behaving  gal- 
lantly, and  losing  four  killed  and  a  num- 
ber wounded  ;  on  the  26th  again  engaged 
near  Hanover  Court  Hovse  ;  on  the  30th, 
Hancock  with  his  corps  drove  Lee  out  of 
his  intrenched  lines,  in  which  action  the 
8th  bore  its  part,  losing  some  men  ;  on 
the  31st  another  battle  was  fought  at  Cold 
Harbor,  in  which  the  8th  lost  six  killed 
and  several  wounded.  The  regiment  was 
not  seriously  engaged  again,  but  followed 
the  fortunes  of  the  2d  corps  to  the  front 
of  Petersburgh,  from  which  place  it  start- 
ed home  to  be  mustered  out,  its  term  of 
service  having  expired.  It  arrived  in 
Cleveland  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of 
July,  1864,  and  was  mustered  out  the  13th 
of  July,  numbering  less  than  100  rank 
and  file  fit  for  duty. 


The  regiment  had  been  in  48  battles 
and  skirmishes.  It  had  never  wavered  in  its 
duty,  never  lost  its  position  in  battle,  had 
never  lost  but  six  prisoners  and  they 
were  wounded  and  unable  to  be  removed 
from  the  field.  It  had  taken  four  rebel 
battle  flags,  and  twice  its  number  in  pris- 
oners. It  had  frequently,  as  a  regiment, 
been  commended  by  commanding  Gener- 
als, and  complimented  by  Governor 
Brough  as  one  of  the  best  of  Ohio's  brave 
regiments. 

The  object  of  this  publication  is  to  pre- 
serve a  history  of  the  soldiers  furnished 
by  the  Fire  Lands,  and  accordingl}'-  the 
rolls  of  Companies  D  and  E,  the  only 
companies  from  the  Fire  Lands,  are  given 
below.  I  regret  that  the  space  allowed 
will  not  permit  the  rolls  of  all  the  com- 
panies. 

Company  D  was  mustered  into  the  ser- 
vice for  three  years  May  28th,  1861. 
The  officers  were, 

Captain,  Franklin  Sawyer,  'Norwalk  ; 
First  Lieutenant,  Daniel  C.  Daggett,  Nor- 
walk ;  Second  Lieutenant,  A.  S.  Sutton, 
Nor  walk. 

Sergeants. — John  Eeid,  promoted  to 
Captain  ;  Salem  T.  Howe,  discharged — 
disability  ;  John  Briggs,  killed  at  Antie- 
tam  ;  Elijah  T.  Rust,  killed  at  Winchester. 

Corporals. — Charles  S.  Manahan,  pro- 
moted to  2d  Lieutenant,  killed  at  Spott- 
sylvania  ;  Samuel  P.  Bonett,,  1st  sergeant, 
killed  at  Fredericksburg ;  William  W. 
Farmer,  killed  at  Antietam  ;  Ezra  Stevens, 
discharged — disability  ;  William  Gridley, 
wounded  at  Gettysburg  and  died  ;  Eobert 
W.  Park,  discharged  for  wounds ;  Ebe- 
nezer  K.  S.  Bunco,  killed  at  Winchester ; 
Herbert  Bowker,  discharged  for  wounds 
at  Winchester,  promoted  to  1st  Lieuten- 
ant in  regular  army. 

Privates. — Albert  Yeatman,  George  H. 
Allen,  Aaron  Alvord,  Erie  county.  Silas 
Bemis,  discharged  for  disability.  Ira  H. 
Chandler,  promoted  to  2d  Lieutenant 
West  Virginia  Cavalry  ;  Jay  L.  Curry,  dis- 
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charged  for  disability  ;  Daniel  F.  Curtis, 
same ;  Michael  Dalton,  same ;  Joseph 
Dewalt,  wounded  at  Gettysburg,  Wilder- 
ness and  Fredericksburg ;  Clemens  Don- 
eman,  died  at  Grafton  ;  Y.  M.  Ennis,  pro- 
moted to  Sergeant,  wounded  at  Gettys- 
burg ;  David  B.  Ennis,  wounded  at  Cold 
Harbor ;  John  Fling,  same  ;  Charles  Fish- 
er, same  ;  Horace  Fling,  died  in  hospital ; 
William  S.  Foster,  promoted  to  Adjutant 
3d  0.  Y.  Cavalry ;  Eobert  Foster,  wounded 
at  Antietam  ;  James  Fox,  discharged  for 
disability  ;  William  Grover  ;  Adam  Ham- 
mer, discharged  for  disability  ;  David  W. 
Hindman,  wounded  at  Anti'etam  ;  Samuel 
Holmes,  discharged  for  disability  ;  Lucius 
E.  Hoyt,  wounded  at  Antietam,  died  ;  Jo- 
seph E.  Jameson,  wounded  at  Chancel- 
loisville  ;  Charles  Johnson,  discharged  for 
disability  ;  William  H.  Jenney,  same  ;  Jo- 
seph E.  Jump,  wounded  at  Antietam ; 
Nathan  Jump,  wounded  at  Gettysburg; 
Charles  B.  Keeber,  died  in  hospital ;  Jo- 
seph B.  Knox  ;  George  Kuhnel,  discharg- 
ed for  disability ;  Thomas  Lee  ;  Charles 
A.  Locher,  wounded  at  Gettysburg ;  Col- 
lins E.  Ludlow ;  John  Marvin,  killed  in 
Wilderness  ;  Thomas  Matthews,  same  ; 
Michael  McCarthy,  discharged  for  disabil- 
ity ;  Thomas  McHenry,  killed  at  White 
House,  Yirginia ;  Alexander  Melville, 
killed  at  Antietam  ;  Theron  Messenger ; 
Peter  Miller ;  Peter  A.  Miller,  died  ac 
Grafton,  Yirginia ;  William  Mountain, 
killed  at  Antietam. ;  Solomon  Nason ; 
AVilliam  F.  Parker,  wounded  at  Antietam  ; 
AYilson  S.  Parker,  promoted  to  Sergeant 
Major  ;  Lucius  A.  Palmer,  discharged  for 
disability  ;  John  0.  Paine  ;  William  S. 
Piaymond,  wounded  at  Antietam,  discharg- 
ed ;  Josiah  Piaymond,  discharged  for  disa- 
bility ;  William  Keynolds,  wounded  at 
Antietam,  discharged  ;  Casper  Piohner, 
wounded  at  Fredericksburg,  discharged  ; 
Lewis  Rounds,  promoted  to  Captain  in 
regular  army  ;  Lewis  S.  Eouse,  wounded 
at  Bristow  Station  ;  Henry  G.  Rust, 
wounded  at  Chancellorsville  ;  Herbert  H. 


Russel,  died  at  Oakland,  Yirginia  ;  George 
A.  Scott,  wounded  at  Antietam  ;  Frank 
Shafer,  killed  at  Gettysburg, ;  Daniel 
Stark,  died  in  hospital ;  William  Steel, 
died  of  wounds  at  Petersburg  ;  Charles 
Stewart ;  Douglass  Streeter,  deserted ; 
Levi  A.  Sweet,  discharged  for  disability  ; 
James  Taggart,  killed  in  Wilderness  ;  Jo- 
seph Taylor,  died  at  Petersburg ;  James 
Tisdell,  wounded  at  Gettysburg  ;  William 
J.Ward,  died  at  Stevenson,  Yirginia ;  Wil- 
liam 0.  Ward,  wounded  at  Winchester ; 
Samuel  T.  Ward,  same ;  William  Wal- 
lace ;  William  W.  Wells,  wounded  at 
Spottsylvania  ;  Samuel  R.  Welch,  wound- 
ed at  Gettysburg  ;  John  W.  White,  wound- 
ed at  Gettysburg ;  Evan  Williams,  dis- 
charged for  disability  ;  David  White,  kill' 
ed  at  Harrison's  Landing ;  Avander  White  ; 
Christopher  C.  Wood,  discharged  for  dis- 
ability ;  Frederick  E.  West,  wounded  in 
Wilderness ;  Frederick  W.  Fowler,  dis- 
charged for  disability. 

Company  E.  was  mostly  from  Erie 
County ;  it  was  mustered  into  the  service 
May  25th,  1861. 

Captain — James  E.  Gregg. 

First  Lieutenant — Wells  W.  Miller, 
promoted  Captain. 

Second  Lieutenant — Alfred  T.  Craig, 
promoted  to  Captain  killed  in  Wilder- 
ness. 

Sergeants — Ze.nas  W.  Barker,  died  at 
Oakland.  William  D.  Withereli,  promo- 
ted to  Captain,  wounded  at  Antietam. 
John  W.  DePuy,  promoted  to  Adjutant, 
wounded  at  Winchester  and  Spottsylvania. 
John  H.  Jack.     Martin  Beck. 

Corporals — Lester  Y.  McKesson,  pro- 
moted Second  Lieutenant,  wounded  at 
Fredericksburg  and  Wilderness.  Leonard 
D.  Smith,  promoted  Adjutant  one  hun- 
dred and  first.  Oscar  E.  Brown,  wound- 
ed at  Gettysburg.  Horace  H.  Bill,  pro- 
moted to  Second  Lieutenant,  killed  at 
Antietam.  Romeo  W.  Foster,  promoted 
to  Sergeant,  wounded  at  Fredericksburg. 
James  Feruald,  promoted   Second  Lieu- 
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tenant  seventy-second  Eegiment.  William 
L.  Beits.  Isaac  Hinkley,  killed  at  Fred- 
ericksburg. 

Privates — George   Alspaugh  ;   William 
Brown,    deserted.     Otto  Bosch;  George 

D.  Beatty,  discharged  for  disability. 
Samuel  Berry,  same.  Charles  W.  Chap- 
man, wounded  at  Spottsylvania ;  Charles 

E.  Conner,  discharged  for  disability. 
John  W.  Conner,  killed  at  Antietam. 
Charles  Clark. — Aurelius  A.  Curry,  trans- 
ferred to  invalid  corps.  Philander  Derr 
wounded  in  Wilderness.  Sexton  Duly 
discharged  for  disability.  Jeff  Daily 
wounded  in  Wilderness,  discharged. 
Major  S.  Davis  wounded.  George  E.  Derr 
wounded  in  Wilderness,  killed  at  Cold 
Harbor.  Peter  Epp  wounded  at  Antietam, 
discharged.  Samuel  Edwards  killed  at 
Petersburg.  Augustus  Fergel  wounded 
at  Wilderness,  sent  to  Andersonville. 
George  Flanders  wounded  at  Winchester, 
discharged.  Harrison  Graff ;  Philip  Gatz 
wounded.  Philo  Grover,  Frederick  Har- 
rington; William  H.  Harris;  John  H. 
House;  John  Howard;  Stephen  Hinkley 
discharged  for  disability.  Patrick 
Hinchey  discharged  taken  prisoner.  War- 
ren Z.  June  (D);  Anton  Knobble  dis- 
charged for  disability.  William  Lisle 
wounded"  at  Fredericksburg.  Lorenzo 
Luce;  John  0.  McEnally  ;  Adam  Moore; 
Adam  Moose  discharged  for  disability. 
James  D.  Martin  killed  at  Winchester. 
Theodore  Meile  wounded  at  Coal  Harbor, 
taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Andersonville. 
Henry  Owens  wounded  at  Mine  Run; 
Francis  Pearson  wounded  at  Winchester  ; 
Thomas  H.  Pyle  discharged  for  disability; 
Augustus  W.  Porter  wounded  at  Gettys- 
burg, killed  in  Wilderness.  Frederick 
Rentier;  Gustavus  T.  Smith  killed  at 
Worthington,  Virginia;  Lyman  Smith 
died  at  Grafton ;  Luman  Smith  wounded 
at  Winchester,  discharged ;  Merrill  L. 
Starr  woanded  at  Antietam ;  Hugo  C. 
Springer  discharged  for  disability;  Jos- 
eph  Strible;   Peter   Shumaker  killed   at 


Winchester;  Frank  L.  Soffeilngs  wound- 
ed at  Antietam,  discharged;  Charles  Simp- 
son; John  Smith  killed  at  Patterson's 
Creek,  Virginia ;  Franklin  Troug  killed  at 
Antietam;  Alfred  J.  Vining;  Valentine 
Walter;  George  R.  Walsh  wounded  at 
Winchester  and  Wilderness;  Horace^  R. 
Wood  ;  Ebenezer  R.  Warren  transfer  red 
to  invalid  corps.  Fayette  Walcott  wound- 
ed at  Antietam,  discharged;  James  M. 
W^ebber;  Christopher  W.  Waddell;  Wil- 
liam Wilson  discharged  for  disabili.j- ; 
Alfred  Yeoman  joined  invalid  corps; 
Frederick  Zorn  wounded  in  Wilderness; 
John  Allen;  Frederick  Allen;  Jahiel  Bair; 
Charles  Cartwright;  Frank  E.  Center 
wounded  at  Gettysburg;  Richard  F.  Gray; 
Harry  A.  Haines;  James  Jones;  John 
McGinness;  Paul  Williams  wounded; 
Joseph  T.  Smith;  Charles  Warren;  Henry 
McDermot  joined  sixth  Wisconsin  Caval- 
ry; John  Daily  discharged  for  disability; 
William  Lisle  killed  at  Winchester;  Ed- 
gar Reed  discharged  for  disability;  Isaac 
Wilson;  Henry  D.  C.  Mill  wounded  at 
Antietam,  discharged  ;  Martin  Beck  join- 
ed U.  S.  cavalry;  Harmon  Graff  same; 
James  Smeeson  wounded  at  Gettysburg, 
killed  at  Cold  Harbor;  Richard  D.  Brewer 
wounded  at  Gettysburg. 


COMPANY  "D  "  THIRTY-FOURTH  0. 
V.  I.  REGIMENT. 

BY  CAPTAm  L.  E,  MEREY. 

The  thirty-fourth  regiment  Ohio  volun- 
teer infantry,  of  which  company  D  was  a 
part,  was  organized  under  a  special  order 
from  Secretary  of  War,  Cameron,  to  A. 
Saunders  Piatt,  dated  May,  1861,  The 
regiment  was  formed  mostly  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  Cincinnati  fur- 
nishing four  companies  and  rendezvoued 
at  Camp  Lucas,  near  Olive  Branch,  Cler- 
mont county,  Ohio,  and  designated  as  the 
Piatt  Zouaves,  was  entered  on  the  books 
at  Columbus,  as  the  thirty-fourth   regi- 
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ment.     The  original  roll  of  field  and  staff 
consisted  of 

Colonel — A.  Saunders  Piatt,  promoted 
to  Brigadier- General  in  1862. 

Lieutenant- Colonel — John  T.  Toland, 
promoted  Colonel  in  1862. 

Major — F.  E.  Franklin,  promoted  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in  1862,  and  Colonel  in 
1863. 

Surgeon — W.  K.  S.  Clark,  resigned  in 
1862. 

Assistant- Surgeon — J.  H.  Ayers,  pro- 
moted Surgeon  in  1862. 

Adjutant— E.  W.  Clark,  Jr. 

Chaplain — George  W.  Collier. 

The  regiment  was  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service,  September  13th, 
and  immediately  ordered  to  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  assigned  to  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  General  J.  D.  Cox,  General  W. 
S.   Eosecrans,    commanding    department. 

Company  D  was  formed  from  Bellevue 
and  Kenton. 

The  roster  from  Bellevue  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

First-Lieutenant  —  Hiram  Peck,  pro- 
moted to  Captain  company  G. 

Second-Lieutenant — L.  E.  Merry,  pro- 
moted to  Captain  of  company  D. 

Sergeants — C.  C.  Cook,  John  E.  Good- 
rich and  0.  H.  Merry. 

Corporals — L  P.  Grover,  Stephen  Mer- 
ry, J.  W.  Smith,  H.  F.  Ransome  and 
James  M.  Wright. 

Musicians — J.  W.  Alexander  and  Seth 
H.  Cook, 

Teamsters — George  A.  Grover  and 
Peter  Huffman. 

Privates — H.  B.  Alverson,  E.  C.  Culver, 
Phillip  J.  Zerba,  John  Dockerville,  Ed- 
win Grey,  Francis  P.  Getson,  Martin 
Hoover,  John  S.  Hummell,  James  Her- 
mance,  George  E.  Kinney,  William  Max- 
well, Abner  Perry,  Andrew  J.  Pickard, 
J.  W.  Pihinehart,  Northam  M.  Strong, 
George  P.  Campbell,  John  Cerbe,  John 
Castelow,  Joseph  Firth,  Conrod  Getson, 
Dewitt    Gregory,     James    Alum,     John 


C,  Harris,  Williard  H.  King,  Anton  Kehl^ 
Michael  McCartha,  James  H.  Payne,  Ben- 
jamin G.  Rushton,  James  W.  Ryan,  G.  E. 
Sweetland,  Frederick  Schemps,  J.  M. 
Terwilliger,  Edward  Weaver,  Harry  Ac- 
ker, Emanuel  Baker,  Samuel  Grouse, 
Michael  Heffner,  Reuben  Hiskey,  Peter 
Kuhn,  William  G.  Mall,  Jacob  Shadle,  • 
Alexander  A.  Sloan,  George  Schuster, 
George  Wells,  Henry  Zeiber,  Joseph 
Bartlett,  John  Shepard,  Robert  H.  Tweed- 
ney,  Jerry  Ingle,  Charles  Babbitt,  John 
Clemmens,  Jacob  Dennis,  H.  Horner,  Wil- 
son S.  Korner,  John  Leinbaugh,  Lewis 
B.  Royer,  William  H.  Shadle,  Isaac  Swart, 
Joseph  Stroup,  Jacob  Well,  Samuel  A. 
Derr,  George  Hempstead,  James  Albion. 
The  duty  done  by  the  regiment  for  the 
first  year,  was  scouting  and  out-post  in 
the  mountains  of  West  Virginia.  Spent 
the  first  winter  at  Barboursville,  Coble 
county.  December  twelfth,  a  small  party 
was  sent  out,  consisting  of  John  Cerbe 
and  John  Castelow  of  company  D,  and 
one  man  from  company  G.  They  were 
captured  by  the  bush-whackers  and 
brutally  murdered.  They  were  the  first 
men  lost  from  the  company.  May  16th, 
at  Princeton,  the  company  lost  heavily  in 
killed,  wounded  and  taken  prisoners  ;  and 
again  at  Fayettville,  September  10th, 
1862.  The  regiment  went  into  the  en- 
gagement with  about  350  men  and  officers, 
four  companies  being  absent,  and  lost  137 
men  killed,  wounded  and  taken  prisoners; 
and  nine  officers  out  of  thirteen,  company 
D  losing  its  ratio  of  men.  We  met  the 
Rebel  General  Loring,  with  some  six  or 
eight  thousand  men.  He  was  kept  in  i 
check  all  day  by  the  command  of  Colonel  | 
Seibert,  commanding  the  thirty-seventh  j 
German  regiment  and  companies  of  the  j 
thirty-fourth.  Our  forces  retreated  on 
the  morning  of  the  fourth,  and  making 
junction  with  the  balance  of  the  Kanaw- 
ha Division  under  Colonel  Lightbarn  at 
Gauley ;  Loring  following  close  on  us, 
until   the   fourteenth,    when    our  forces 
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made  a  stand  at  Charleston,  and  fought 
the  battle  of  Charleston,  retreating  in  the 
night  towards  the  Ohio  river,  which  was 
reached  about  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth 
atRavenswood,  where  we  were  heavily  re- 
inforced by  the  Squirrel-Hunters  of  east- 
ern Ohio.      We  moved  down  the  Ohio  to 
Pt.  Pleasant,  where  we  found  the  ninety- 
first    and   ninety-second   Ohio   in   camp. 
We  were  afterwards  reinforced  by  General 
J.  D.  Cox,  and  General  G.  W.  Morgan. 
The  last  of  October  an  advance  was  made 
up  the  Kanawha,  driving  General  Loring 
and  his  forces  over  the  mountains  again. 
The  valley  was  never  again  in  their  po- 
session.     In  the  spring  of  1863,  the  regi- 
ment  was   mounted,  and  was  afterward 
called  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  had 
to  do  the  duty  of  both.      In  July,   1863, 
participated  in  a  raid  on  Wytheville,   a 
station  on  the  Virginia  and  East  Tennesee 
railroad.     The  command  consisted  of  two 
squadrons   of  the  first  Ohio,  the  second 
Virginia  cavalry  regiment  and  the  thirty- 
fourth   Ohio  volunteer  mounted  infantry, 
under  command  of  Colonel  J.  F.  Toland, 
of    the  thirty-fourth.      We  captured  the 
place  with  but  small  loss   in  numbers, 
but  still  meeting  a  severe  loss  in  Colonel 
J.  F.  Toland,  who  was  instantly  killed. 
Colonel  Powell,  of  the  second,  wounded 
and  lett  a  prisoner.   Captain  DeLancy,  of 
the   first  Ohio   volunteer  cavalry,   killed. 
The  command  suffered  severely  for  want 
of  provision  for  men  and  forage  for  horses, 
being  compelled  to  take  to  the  mountains 
on  account  of  heavy  rebel  forces  in  our 
rear.      It  was  a  glad  day  to  the  survivors 
of  the  raid,  when  we  met  our  forces  with 
provisions  for  us  ;  hard-tack  was  as  good 
as  pound  cake.      Wintered  at  Charleston, 
put  in  the  time  in  making  raids  to  Lewis- 
burg,  Virginia,  in  connection  with  General 
W.  W.  Averill,  from  Beverly. 

In  May,  1864,  moved  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Averill,  of  the  cavalry , 
and  General  George  Cook  commanding 
all  to  Wytheville  and  Dublin  Depot  on 


the  Virginia  railroad.  Averill  being  re- 
pulsed at  the  gap  near  Wytheville  by 
Morgan,  Crooks,  with  the  infantry  fought 
the  battle  of  Dublin  Depot.  The  rebel 
forces  were  under  the  command  of  General 
Jenkins  ;  Crooks  taking  the  depot  and 
burning  a  very  important  bridge  over  the 
Xew  river.  The  cavalry  and  infantry 
forming  connection  near  Lewisburg, 
Greenbriar  county,  June  1st,  moved  to- 
ward Staunton,  forming  a  junction  with 
Gen  eral  Hunter  at  that  point,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  raid  on  Lynchburg,  and  the 
retreat;  arriving  at  Charleston  June  30th. 
July  11th,  1864,  was  ordered  to  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley  to  reinforce  the  troops 
there.  We  participated  in  all  the  battles 
and  skirmishes  of  that  famous  Valley  in 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1864,  under  the 
command  of  General  Sheridan ;  being 
merged  into  the  eighth  army  corps  and 
department  of  West^Virginia.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1865,  being  reduced  to  so  small  a 
command  the  regiment  was  consolidated 
with  the  thirty-sixth  •  and  known  as  the 
thirty-sixth  regiment  until  mustered  out 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  account  of  the 
close  of  the  war. 

LIST  OF  CASUALTIES  IN  COMPANY  D,  THIRTY 
FOURTH    REGIMENT. 

Lieutenant  H.  Peck,  wounded  in  arm 
and  side,  and  taken  prisoner  at  Princeton, 
May  16,  1862. 

Corporal  Stephen  Merry,  wounded  in 
both  legs  and  taken  prisoner  at  Princeton, 
Virginia,  May  16,  1862.  Discharged  at 
Columbus. 

Corporal  H.  F.  Ransome,  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner,  at  Princeton,  Virginia,  May 
16,  1862;  paroled  and  died  at  Raleigh, 
June,  1862. 

J.  W.  Alexander,  wounded  in  hand  at 
Charleston,  September,  1862. 

H.  J.  Rickford,  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner  at  Princeton,  wounded  again  at 
Lynchburg,  and  prisoner  at  Andersonville 
eight  months. 
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Benjamin  G.  Eushton,  wounded  at  Fay- 
ettville,  September  10th,  1862. 

J.  W.  Ehinehart,  wounded,  at  "Winches- 
ter, 1864. 

E.  C.  Culver,  wounded  at  Fayetteville, 
September  10th,  1862. 

George  P.  Campbell,  wounded  at  Fay- 
etteville, September  10th,  1862. 

John  Cerbe,  killed  by  bush-whacker, 
December  12th,  1861. 

John  Castelow,  killed  by  bush-whacker 
December  12th,  1861. 

John  Dockerill,  wounded  at  Princeton, 
Virginia,  May  16th,  1862. 

Joseph  Firth,  killed  at  Collahan  Station, 
Virginia,  June,  1864. 

Conrad  Getson,  killed  at  Fayetteville, 
September  10,  1862. 

Gregory  DeWitt,  wounded  at  Fayette- 
ville, Virginia,  September  10th,  1862. 

James  Hermance,  died  from  effects  of 
Andersonville,  1864. 

Michael  McCartha,  died  at  Fayetteville, 
Virginia,  February,  13th,  1863. 

John  O'Tool,  wounded  and  taken  pris- 
oner at  Fayetteville,  September  10th, 
1862. 

Charles  Babbitt,  wounded  at  Winches- 
ter, 1864. 

John  Clemmens,  killed  at  Wytheville, 
July,  1863. 

William  H.  Shadle,  wounded  at  Lynch- 
burg, June,  1864. 

Alexander  A.  Sloan,  wounded  at  Lynch- 
burg, June,  1864. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  .A  Derr,  killed  at 
Lynchburg,  June,  1864. 

Isaac  Swartz,  killed  near  Wytheville, 
May,  1864. 

James  Albion,  killed  at  Winchester, 
1864. 

Sergeant  J.  E.  Wright,  died  with  small- 
pox, at  Fayetteville,  1863. 

Williard  A.  King,  died  with  fever,  at 
Kaleigh,  1862. 

Samuel  Crouse,  died  with  fever,  at 
Cumberland,  Maryland,  1864. 

Jacob  Dennis,  killed  at  Winchester, 
1864. 


VOLUlirTEERS  IN  THE  MEXICAN 
WAR. 
The  following  is  the  Muster  Roll  of 
the  men  who  formed  Captain  Chauncey 
Woodruffs  company  in  the  3d  Regiment 
of  the  Ohio  Volunteers,  commanded  by 
Samuel  K.  Curtis,  called  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States  by  the  President, 
under  the  Act  of  Congress  appro vedJMay 
13,  1846.  They  were  all  but  two  enrolled 
at  Norwalk,  by  General  McLaughlin,  and 
were  mustered  into  service  at  Camp  Wash- 
ington, Cincinnati,  by  Captain  Shriver, 
June  24,  1846,  and  were  discharged  Au- 
gust 31,  1846: 

OFFICERS. 

Chauncey  Woodruff,  Captain  ;  Wm.  W. 
Robinson,  First  Lieutenant;  Owen  Fran- 
cis, Second  Lieutenant ;  Edward  T.  Crox- 
ford,  Second  Lieutenant;  Benjamin  R. 
Pratt,  Sergeant ;  Ebenezer  S.  Sacket,  Ser- 
geant ;  Samuel  Haskell,  Sergeant ;  Daaiel 
Teslie,  Sergeant ;  Charles  Tupper,  Corpo- 
ral; Hiram  Brant,  Corporal;  Elie  D.  Eaton, 
Corporal ;  Samuel  N.  Terrillanim,  Corpo- 
ral ;  Benjamin^F.  Pickard,  Musician. 

PRIVATES. 

John  Austin,  Wm.  W.  Ackerman,  Silas 
Bemus,  Joseph  Bosler,  Mathew  R.  Bird- 
sell,  Charles  Bail}^  John  Van  Buskirk, 
Albert  Bartholomew,  Samuel  Barns,  Hud- 
son T.  Curtis,  Alexander  Cole,  John  D, 
Curtis,  George  Clark,  Leonard  C.  Cronk, 
William  Church,  Milo  Caton,  Hiram  A. 
Curtis,  Orlando  Chamberlin,  David  M. 
Catlin,  George  Dart,  Joseph  Dunlap,  Sam- 
uel C.  Dean,  George  S.  Davis,  James  El- 
liot, Jasper  Flint,  Cyrus  Francis,  Samuel 
W.  Gordon,  John  Gingerich,  George  H. 
Goodwin,  Joseph  Hoover,  Sylvester  Hoyt, 
John  Jones,  Alfred  Jacobs,  Newton  Leon- 
ard, Sidney  C.  Miller,  John  McGookey, 
Tibius  Mabie,  Simon  Preston,  Husted 
Pierce,  William  McPherson,  George  I. 
Read,  Henry  Ray,  Joseph  Smith,  Edward 
D.  Stephens,  Alfred  B.  Stephens,  Samuel 
Shields,  Andrew  L  Todd,  Warren  Z.  Web- 
ster, James  A.  Wilson,  Reuben  I.Woolcot, 
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George  "Woolcot.  Harry  Woodruff,  Fry 
William,  Thomas  Eily,  James  Gr.  Wilson, 
Charles  Burr,  John  Gruesbeck,  Ambrose 
Steel. 

Charles  Burr  died  at  Brazos,  Santiago, 
July  28,  1846,  of  solar  remittent  fever. 

John  Gruesbeck  died  at  the  same  place, 
July  31,  1846,  of  congestion  of  the  brain. 

Ambrose  Steel  was  discharged  at  Mat- 
amoras,  August  17,  1846,  on  Surgeon's 
certificate. 


ITEMS  FROM  THE  BATTLE  FIELDS. 

BY  CAPTAIN  CHAUNCEY  WOODRUFF. 

The  last  volume  of  the  ''Pioneer"  con- 
tains an  interesting  historical  sketch  of 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-third  Regi- 
ment 0.  V.  I.,  which  ought  to  be  read  by 
every  survivor  of  that  organization.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many 
Ohio  regiments  had  men  in  their  ranks 
from  the  Firelands.  In  ten  graves  in  our 
vicinity  lie  soldiers  of  five  regiments.  I 
have  thought  that  perhaps  a  few  statistics 
and  incidents  which  I  have  collected  from 
the  histories  of  some  of  the  other  mili- 
tary organizations  of  the  State  might  inte- 
rest some  of  your  readers.  One  extra- 
ordinary feature  in  the  service  was  the 
distance  they  marched  or  were  transport- 
ed. The  query  arises  to  some  at  least 
whether  there  was  not  too  much  physical 
force  expended  in  this  kind  of  service. 
The  historian  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-third  states  that  they  marched  2,- 
184  miles,  and  traveled  by  rail  and  steam- 
boat 2,584  more.  Large  as  these  figures 
appear,  they  are  only  moderate  compared 
with  some.  The  records  of  the  first 
regiment  show  that  they  traveled,  while 
in  the  service,  3,450  miles.  The  fifty- 
fourth,  a  distance  of  3,662 ;  the  fifty- 
third,  6,400 ;  the  seventy-sixth,  9,600;  the 
the  ninety-sixth,  9,886;  the  one  hundred 
and  fourteenth  and  sixty-fifth,  each  over 
10,000;and  the  thirtyth  13,200.  The  sixty- 
eighth  marched  over  7,000]miles  and  was 


transported  6,000  more.  The  twenty- 
fifth  Ohio  Battery  shows  a  record  of  6,- 
351  miles  travel.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  ammunition  used  we  will  give 
two  or  three  items: 

The  seventeenth  Ohio  Independent 
Battery,  while  in  the  field,  fired  14,000 
rounds  of  ammunition.  The  twenty-first 
regiment,  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga, 
used  43,500  rounds  of  Colt's  fixed  am- 
munition. General  Newton's  Division, 
on  the  eighteenth  of  June,  1864,  near 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  used  250,000  rounds, 
and  as  Vv^as  said  at  the  time,  '"twasn't 
much  of  a  day  for  fighting,  either,"  as 
the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents.  "A 
regular  Water- loo  day,"  as  a  wag  remark- 
ed who  remembered  it  was  the  English- 
man's anniversary.  The  severity  of  some 
of  the  engagements  is  manifest  in  the  fall 
of  the  flag  bearers. — The  thirty-first 
Ohio  had  six  killed  at  Perryville.  The 
fifth  had  five  cut  down  at  Winchester; 
seven  fell  at  a  single  charge  near  Ring- 
gold from  the  seventy-sixth;  The  seven- 
ty-ninth lost  seven  in  all,  and  the  twenty- 
fourth  had  three  hilled  and  seven  wound- 
ed. Two  witnin  five  minutes  were  killed 
at  Stone  River.  In  the  Pioneer's  sketch 
of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- third, 
forty-five  men  were  killed  in  action  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one  died  from 
wounds  and  disease — total  mortality,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five.  Now  let  us  look 
at  these  ghastly  records  among  some  of 
the  other  Regiments.  The  fifteenth  had 
fifty-eight  killed  and  three  hundred  and 
seventeen  wounded.  The  twenty-eighth 
had  ninety-nine  killed  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  wounded.  The  sixty-fifth 
had  twenty-fiye  ofiicers  killed  or  wound- 
ed and  four  hundred  and  forty-two  men. 
The  second  had  one  hundred  and  eleven 
killed  and  four  hundred  and  eleven 
wounded.  The  first  lost  in  killed  and 
wounded  five  hundred  and  twenty  seven. 
The  forty-sixth  had  seven  hundred  and 
five    men   killed,    wounded   or    died    of 
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disease.  The  one  hundred  and  eleventh 
mortality  list  is  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
five.  The  one  hundred  and  twenty-sixth 
had  one  hundred  and  twenty  killed  and 
three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  wounded. 
The  ninety-seventh,  in  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign, lost  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
killed  and  five  hundred  and  sixty  wound- 
ed. The  seventy-third  had  two  hundred 
and  eighty-five  killed  or  died  of  wounds 
and  five  hundred  and  eighty-six  wounded 
survived  at  close  of  war.  Of  one  thous- 
and five  hundred  and  ninety-four  men  on 
the  rolls  of  the  fifty-seventh,  one  thous- 
and one  hundred  and  thirteen  were  dead 
when  the  regiment  was  mustered  out. 
The  fifty-fifth  lost  in  killed  and  wounded 
seven  hundred  and  fifty,  sixteen  of  whom 
were  ofiacers.  The  forty-sixth  had  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  killed  in  bat- 
tle, seventy-one  mortally  wounded,  one 
hundred  and  sixtj^-four  died  of  disease, 
and  nine  hundred  and  twelve  were  struck 
with  balls. 

In  single  combat  some  of  the  regi- 
ments' losses  were  frightful.  At  Perry- 
ville  the  third  lost  in  killed  and  wounded 
two  hundred  and  fifteen.  The  one  hun- 
dred and  sixth  at  same  battle  had  six 
officers  and  forty-seven  men  killed  and 
two  hundred  and  twelve  wounded.  At 
the  charge  on  Taylor's  Eidge,  Georgia, 
two  hundred  out  of  three  hundred  men 
in  the  seventh  were  struck,  and  every 
commissioned  officer  was  killed  or 
wounded.  The  seventeenth,  at  Chicka- 
mauga,  had  over  two  hundred  struck. 
The  twenty-sixth,  at  same  engagement, 
lost  three-fifths  of  those  engaged,  and 
company  H.  all  its  officers,  and  twenty- 
one  out  of  twenty-four  men.  The  thirty- 
sixth  had  seventy  killed  in  this  battle. 
The  twenty-fifth,  at  Chancellorsville  and 
'Gettysburg  lost  every  officer  above  First 
Lieutenant,  thirty-seven  killed  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty-three  wounded.  In 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  the  colors 
of    the     regiment    were    struck    ninety 


times,  and  out  of  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  engaged,  sixty-three  were  killed  and 
one  hundred  and  six  wounded.  The  one 
hundred  and  first  at  Stone  River  had 
seven  officers  and  two  hundred  and 
twelye  men  shot  down.  At  Gettysburg 
the  one  hundred  and  seventh  lost  over 
four  hundred  out  of  five  hundred  and 
fifty  engaged.  The  ninty-seventh,  out  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-three  who  charged 
on  Kenesaw,  one  hundred  and  twelve 
were  killed  or  wounded  in  fifteen  minutes. 
The  eighty-second  leads  all  others  in  the 
mortality  of  its  officers.  Seventeen  of 
them  sealed  their  devotion  to  their  coun- 
try by  sacrificing  their  lives  upon  its  al- 
tar, some  of  them  as  valuable  as  were 
ever  offered  on  its  sacred  shrine. 

We  have  room  for  only  a  single  item 
from  the  Cavalry  arm  of  the  service. 
The  second  Ohio  fought  under  the  follow- 
ing Generals:  Buell,  Wright,  •  Hunter 
Denver,  Sturgis,  Blunt,  Salomon,  Curtis, 
Schofield,  Burnside,  Carter,  Gillmore 
Shackelford,  Foster,  Kautz,  Sedgewick, 
Wilson,  Mcintosh,  Torbert,  Custer, 
Sheridan,  Mead  and  Grant.  Its  horses 
have  drank  from,  and  its  troops  have 
bathed  in,  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas, 
Kaw,  Osage,  Cyprus,  Missouri,  Missis- 
sippi, Ohio,  Scioto,  Miami,  Cumberland 
Tennessee,  Holston,  Potomac,  Shenando- 
ah, Rappahannock,  Rapidan,  Bull  Run, 
Mattapony,  Tamunkey,  Chickahominy, 
James,  Appomattox,  Blackwater,  Not- 
toway, and  Chesapeake.  It  campaigned 
through  thirteen  States  and  one  Territory, 
marched  twenty-seven  thousand  miles, 
participated  in  ninety-nine  engagements, 
and  its  dead  sleeping  where  they  fell 
form  a  vidette  line  half  across  the  conti- 
nent, a  chain  of  prostrate  sentinels  two 
thousand  miles  long,  and  their  historian 
eloquently  adds,  "Even  in  their  graves 
may  not  these  patriot  dead  still  guard  the 
glory  and  the  integrity  of  the  Republic 
for  which  they  fell?" 

A  few  incidents  will  close  this  sketch. 
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While  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- fourth 
regiment  were  encamped  in  East  Tennes- 
see, while  the  men  were  ragged,  dirty 
and  unseemly  in  their  appearance,  a 
Yankee  officer  procured  materials  and 
manufactured  a  quantity  of  soap,  and 
astonished  the  rest  of  the  command  by 
the  transformed  appearance  it  gave  to  his 
men,  so  much  so  that  a  wag  remarked 
that  they  would  be  allowed  to  vote  at  the 
next  election,  owing  to  the  preponderance 
of  white  blood  in  their  faces.  At  Golds- 
boro,  North  Carolina,  the  Adjutant's  re- 
port of  the  sixty-eighth  regiment  showed 
forty-two  men  bare-footed,  thirty-six 
bare-headed,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty 
wearing  some  article  of  citizen's  clothes. 
At  the  battle  of  Stone  Eiver  private 
Brown,  of  the  fifty-ninth,  single  handed, 
captured  a  rebel  lieutenant  and  twenty- 
seven  men,  who  were  hiding  m  some 
crevices  of  the  rock  near  the  road.  On 
the  eighteenth  of  June,  1864  private 
Peter  Cupp,  of  the  fifteenth,  while  taking 
to  the  rear  two  stragglers,  suddenly  came 
upon  a  rebel  picket  that  had  been  forgot- 
ten in  the  retreat.  He  announced  to  them 
their  situation,  ordered  them  to  stack 
arms,  which  they  did,  and  he  marched 
one  Captain,  one  Lieutenant  and  sixteen 
men  back  as  prisoners  of  war.  A  writer 
who  was  with  the  thirtith,  when  it  was 
known  that  Lee  and  Johnston  had  sur- 
rendered, said,  "the  men  seemed  crazy 
with  joy ;  they  shouted,  they  laughed, 
flung  their  hats  lu  the  air,  their  knap- 
sacks at^each  other,  roiled  on  the  ground, 
and  stood  on  their  heads  in  the  mud." 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  such  incidents 
as  the  following,  especially  at  this  time, 
as  the  subject  of  the  sketch  is  getting 
some  left-handed  compliments  now  from 
those  who  didn't  admire  his  tactics  then: 


A  writer  of  the  twenty-third,  after  de- 
scribing the  disastrous  surprise  and  re- 
treat down  the  Shenandoah,  October  19th 
1864,  says:  "We  were  halted,  and  the 
enemy  were  shelling  us.  General  Crook 
lay  a  couple  of  rods  away  from  the  line, 
where  he  was  greatly  exposed.  Colonel 
Hayes  lay  close  by,  badly  bruised  from 
his  fall,  and  grumbling  because  the  troops 
did  not  charge  the  enemy's  lines  instead 
of  waiting  to  be  charged  upon.  Suddenly 
there  is  a  dust  in  the  rear  on  the  Win- 
chester pike,  and  almost  before  they  are 
aware  a  young  man  in  full  Major  Gen- 
eral's uniform,  and  riding  furiously  a 
magnificent  black  horse  literally  flecked 
with  foam,  runs  up  and  springs  off  by 
General  Crook's  side.  There  is  a 
perfect  roar  as  they  recognize  Sheridan. 
He  talks  with  Crook  a  little  while,  cut- 
ting awfiy  at  the  tops  of  the  weeds  with 
his  whip.  Crook  speaks  a  half  dozen 
sentences  that  sound  very  much  like  the 
crack  of  the  whip.  By  this  time  some  of 
the  staff  are  up.  They  are  sent  flying  in 
difierent  directions.  Sheridan  and  Crook 
lie  down  and  seem  to  be  talking  and  all 
is  quiet  save  the  vicious  shells  of  the 
batteries  and  the  roar  of  artillery  along 
the  line.  After  a  while  Colonel  Forsythe 
comes  down  in  front  and  shouts  to  the 
General,  "The  nineteenth  Corps  is  closed 
up,  sir!"  Sheridan  jumps  up,  gives  one 
more  cut  with  his  whip,  whirls  himself 
around  once,  jumps  on  his  horse  and 
starts  up  the  line.  Just  as  he  starts  he 
says  to  the  men,  "We  are  going  to  have 
a  good  thing  on  them  now,  boys!"  And 
so  he  rode  off,  and  a  long  wave  of  yells 
rolled  up  the  right  with  him.  The  rest 
of  this  day  is  recorded  in  the  pride  and 
affection  of  every  American  heart  that 
boats  in  a  loyal  bosom. 


PIONEER  HISTORY. 


PIOKEER  INCIDENTS  IN  THE  LIFE 
OF  SUSAN  A.  WILBOR,  OF  MI- 
LAN. 

The  following  unfinished  autobiography 
was  being  prepared  by  Mrs.  Wilbor,  pre- 
vious to  her  last  illness,  and  has  been 
since  completed  by  her  daughter  : 

''  My  father,  Orsamus  Kellogg,  Sr.,  was 
born  in  Sheffield,  Berkshire  county,  Mass- 
achusetts, May  12th,  1770  ;  married  De- 
cember 1796,  in  New  York  City,  to  Esther 
Kimberly,  who  was  born  in  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  1770. 

At  the  time  of  my  father's  marriage, 
and  for  some  time  after,  he  was  a  mer- 
chant at  Lansingburg,  New  York.  From 
thence,  he  removed  to  Genesee  county, 
New  York,  where  he  purchased  a  quarter 
f:ection  of  what  was  then  known  as  the 
"  Holland  Purchase,"  which  he  improved 
and  sold  for  farms.  In  1811,  he  removed 
with  his  family,  to  Townsend,  Huron 
county,  Ohio,  where  he  was  engaged  as 
county  surveyor  and  land  agent.  He  also 
bought  land  and  improved  it  for  a  farm. 
At  one  time  he  was  coroner,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1819, 
was  candidate  for  sheriff. 

The  cause  of  his  leaving  his  home  in 
New  York,  and  coming  to  the  "  Fire 
Lands,"  was  partly  from  inducements 
held  forth  by  Kneeland  Townsend  Sr., 
who  had  been  here  previously,  and  pur- 
chased a  large  tract  of   land,  at   twenty- 


five  cents  an  acre.  But  not  wishing  to 
remain  here,  he  promised  to  deed  my  fa- 
ther a  quarter  section  in  Townsend,  if  he 
would  remove  there  and  act  as  agent  for 
him.  My  father  acceded  to  his  proposal, 
but  did  not  realize  his  expectations,  as 
Mr.  Townsend  did  not  hold  to  his  agree- 
ment. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  1811,  my 
father's  family,  consisting  of  father,  moth- 
er, three  brothers,  two  sisters  and  myself, 
started  from  Batavia,  Genesee  county, 
New  York,  for  Ohio.  We  had  a  span  of 
horses  and  one  other  to  be  used  as  a  sad- 
dle horse,  or  for  a  leader  with  the  span, 
when  necessary,  which  latter  was  the  case 
very  often.  Few  families  at  that  time  had 
a  wagon,  mostly  all  came,  and  brought 
their  eff'ects,  on  horse.  Our  furniture  was 
put  aboard  a  vessel  at  Black  Rock,  to  be 
landed  at  Huron  or  Sandusky  ;  but  land- 
ing being  very  uncertain,  on  account  of 
sand  banks,  it  was  carried  on  to  Detroit. 
Subsequently  it  was  brougnt  to  Sandusky, 
where  we  obtained  it.  My  father  went 
for  it,  over  sixteen  miles — the  road  being 
only  an  Indian  trail.  Our  bedding,  cloth- 
ing and  provisions  were  brought  in  the 
wagon.  Mother,  my  elder  sister,  and  the 
two  youngest  children  rode  ;  my  father, 
two  older  brothers,  aged  respectively  ten 
and  twelve  years,  and  myself  aged  seven, 
walked  nearly  the  whole  distance  ;  sel- 
dom rode,  onlv  when  crossing:  streams. 
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I  remember  1  rode  once,  only  half  way 
across  one,  as  my  horse  stopped  and  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  carry  me  farther ;  my 
father  waded  in,  took  me  from  the  horse, 
and  led  it  the  rest  of  the  way  through, 
when  it  fell  dead.  Our  journey  was  at  a 
time  when  nature  was  attractive  ;  foliage 
and  flowers  were  in  great  abundance;  the 
newness  and  variety  of  scenery  offered 
ail  the  way  long,  together  with  many 
pleasing  little  episodes,  lent  a  tinge  of 
romance  to  our  experience,  which  was  a 
pleasure  rather  than  a  hardship.  At  Buf- 
falo, we  were  joined  by  three  other  fami- 
lies who  traveled  ia  company  with  us  a 
part  of  the  way,  but  soon  fell  back,  as 
they  did  not  have  as  good  a  team  as  we, 
and  were  more  heavily  laden.  One  man 
by  the  name  of  Kent,  sent  his  family  by 
a  vessel  from  Buffalo,  he  joining  us  in 
the  walk.  We  were  obliged  to  go  a  dis- 
tance of  four  miles  through  the  Catarau- 
gus  woods — which  was  a  swamp — or  go 
around  three  rock-bound  points.  The 
last  one  was  farther  around  than  the  first 
two — distance  being  a  mile.  It  was  dan- 
gerous passing  these  points,  unless  it  was 
very  calm,  which  was  the  case  when  we 
passed;  but  there  was  liability  of  a  breeze 
arising  at  any  moment,  as  well  as  other 
danger  attending  the  attempt.  There 
were  deep  crevices  in  the  rocky  bottom. 
Mr.  Kent  acted  as  pilot,  traveling  ahead 
with  a  long  pole  ;  and  when  he  came  to 
the  dangerous  crevices  would  warn  us  ; 
thus  we  passed  the  last  point  in  safety,  at 
the  hazard  of  our  lives.  The  water  was 
up  to  the  wagon-box  all  the  way  through  ; 
not  a  word  was  spoken  by  one  of  us.  We 
saw  the  remains  of  a  family  who  under- 
took the  passage  a  year  previous,  but  were 
wrecked  by  a  sudden  squall. 

The  next  place  we  reached  was  Dun- 
kirk, and  the  next  Erie,  where  Mr,  Kent 
left  us.  We  stopped  at  Painesville  a  few 
hours  ;  here,  there  were  but  few  inhabi- 
tants. We  reached  Cleveland  on  the 
fourth  of  July,  1811,  in  time   for  dinner. 


At  this  place  there  were  only  three  or 
four  log  houses,  and  a  one  and  a  half  story 
house,  which  was  the  was  the  ''  Hotel," 
the  name  of  the  proprietor  was  Norton. 
I  have  not  forgotten  the  feast  I  enjoyed 
there  of  green  peas  and  warm  biscuit ;  the 
best  meal  I  had,  since  leaving  home.  AYe 
left  Cleveland  after  dinner,  crossing  Cuy- 
ahoga river  on  a  scow.  Seven  miles  dis- 
tant, we  forded  Rocky  river ;  reached 
Black  river  the  night  of  the  fourth,  where 
we  remained  all  night  with  a  family  by 
the  name  of  Reed.  Only  a  few  families 
were  settled  here.  We  passed  through 
Vermillion,  stopping  for  refreshment,  and 
reached  the  mouth  of  Huron  river  where 
we  spent  the  night  of  the  fifth  of  July 
with  a  man  named  Flemming — a  French 
trader  and  Indian  interpreter.  We  left 
there  the  next  morning,  stopping  for  din- 
ner at  Mr.  Laughlin's  and  called  at  Mr. 
John  Hoak's,  the  two  only  families  on  our 
route  from  Huron. 

The  last  two  miles  of  the  route  was 
through  a  dense  forest,  with  no  wagon 
track  ;  hence  we  were  detained  until  my 
father,  with  the  aid  of  only  my  two  little 
brothers  could  clear  one.  After  reaching 
Townsend,  our  place  of  destination,  our 
family  of  eight  remained  a  month  with 
Mr.  Burdue,  whose  family  consisted  of 
four.  There  was  only  one  room  in  their 
house,  and  that  not  a  large  one.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  we  moved  into  our  new 
house,  two  milesdistant  from  Mr.  Burdue 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  township. 
It  was  but  partially  completed  ;  three 
logs  were  cut  out  for  a  door.  There  was 
enough  puncheon  floor  in  one  corner  for 
abed;  the  wagon-box  furnished  founda- 
tion for  two  more.  My  father  procured 
three  large  stones  from  a  creek  near  by 
to  set  up  against  the  logs  to  form  a  fire- 
place ;  there  was  merely  a  hole  in  the 
roof  for  the  smoke  to  escape. 

By  degrees,  the  house  was  finished,  to 
be  as  comfortable  as  was  possible  in  those 
times.     Father  soon  had  our  farm  stocked, 
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and  with  perseverance  and  patience,  we 
continued  to  prosper,  and  call  it  home,  for 
about  a  year  ;  yet  not  without  a  great 
deal  of  anxiety  caused  by  rumors  of  war. 
Many  people  were  so  alarmed  as  to  leave 
the  country  in  the  spring  of  1812  ;  among 
whom  were  the  families  of  Mr.  Burdue 
and  Mr.  Miller,  leaving  our  family  the 
only  one  in  the  township.  About  two 
miles  north  of  us,  in  Berlin  township, 
were  our  nearest  neighbors,  Hoak  and 
Laughlin.  Seven  miles  south,  was  the 
family  of  Mr.  Newcomb,  our  next  near- 
est neighbor,  and  the  only  one  between 
us  and  Mansfield,  and  they  lived  two 
miles  off  from  the  main  road.  The  only 
families  between  us  and  Jforvralk,  were 
those  of  Mr.  Middleton  and  Abijah  Corn- 
stock. 

From  early  spring  until  August,  we 
lived  in  constant  fear,  from  apprehension 
of  trouble  with  the  Indians.  There  were 
a  great  many  of  them  ;  we  occasionally 
exchanged  provisions  for  their  game. 
AVe  were  annoyed  exceedingly,  by  their 
insolence,  in  demanding  whatever  article 
of  food,  drink,  etc.,  they  wished  ;  not 
daring  to  refuse  them,  their  orders  were 
complied  with,  if  possible  ;  their  invari- 
able call,  was  for  ''fire-water:'  They 
left,  however,  for  Canada,  as  soon  as  war 
was  declared  in  June,  1812.  From  early 
spring  until  July,  there  were  four  men 
who  made  our  house  their  home  ;  two  of 
them  had  taken  land  and  were  making 
improvements,  with  the  intention  of  bring- 
ing their  families  the  following  year.  The 
other  two  were  unmarried,  and  engaged 
at  work  on  the  State  road  to  Mansfield. 
The  war  excitement  caused  them  all  to 
leave  us,  except  one — Mr.  Seymour — who 
was  killed  by  the  Indians  at  Fort  Avery, 
while  cutting  the  "  bee  tree."  From  the 
time  of  their  leaying  us  in  July,  we  were 
entirely  alone  until  the  time  of  Hull's 
surrender.  The  intelligence  was  brought 
to  us  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-fifth  of 
August.     It  was  a  memorable  night.     As 


we  had  been  in   constant   expectation   of 
unfavorable  news,  sleep  was  never  sound; 
consequently,    at    the    first  approaching 
sound  of  the   messenger,  all  was  excite- 
ment.    M}"-  father  sprang  to  his  feet  with 
loaded    gun,   ready   to   shoot   Indians  or 
any  other  foe.     It  proved  to  be  a  friend — 
Mr.  Leland,  from  Huron — who  had  come 
to  inform  us  of  Hull's  surrender,  and  that 
the  British  and  Indians  were  seen  landing 
at   Sandusky  that  evening,  and  would,  in 
all    probability,    be   in   Huron   the    next 
morning.     He  wanted  us  to  be  off  if  pos- 
sible, before  daylight.      It  was  then  one 
o'clock,  dark  and  stormy.      We  immedi- 
ately began  preparations  for  our  flight. 
We  had  a  washing  of  clothes  at  the  creek 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  a  few  rods  from  the 
house,   of  course,  we  did  not  wish  to  go 
without  them.      Accordingly,   my  elder 
sister  and  brother  went  with  a  torch  to 
bring  them  to  the  house,  when  we  spread 
them  around  a  blazing  fire  to  dry.     Fath- 
er began  to  make  ready  the  team ;    but 
the  horses  had  been  turned  in  the  woods, 
without   their  bells ;    for   the  first  time 
they  had  been  forgotten  ;  he  found  them 
five  miles  distant  from  the    house.      He 
then  cut  some  poles  and  made  the  frame- 
work for  a  cover  to   our  wagon.      We 
buried  and  concealed  our  dishes  and  furni- 
ture in  brush-heaps  and  in  the  ground. 
With  these  hurried  preparations,  we  did 
not  get  away  until  noon  of  the  next  day. 
We  traveled  a  part  of  the  way  in  company 
with  Mr.  Hoak's  family.      Often  some  of 
the  party  would  get  lost.      We  were  in 
constant  anxiety  day  and  night.      Every 
unusual   sound   excited   fear  of  trouble. 
One  very  dark  night,  I  remember  partic- 
ularly, when  we  were  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  party,  the  dark  body  of  woods 
surrounding  us,  the  starless  heavens,  the 
silence  and  the  mystery  of  a  strange  place, 
the  expectation  of  momentary  appearance 
of  the  Indians,  have  all  remained  mdeli- 
bly  impressed  upon  my  mind.      We  en- 
camped   in  the   woods,   on  the  ground 
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seven  nights.  One  morning,  upon  ansing 
from  a  night's  rest,  imagine  our  horror,  if 
possible,  when  we  found,  upon  disturb- 
ing our  bed,  that  six  large  rattlesnakes 
had  taken  their  repose  under  it. 

Kumerous  exciting  events  attended  our 
journey,  yet  nothing  serious  happening  to 
us,  we  reached  Mentor  in  safety,  where 
we  remained  through  the  winter.  There 
we  distinctly  saw  the  fire  when  Buflalo 
was  burned. 

In  the  following  spring  we  made  anoth- 
tedious  journey  to    our   deserted   home. 
Mr.  Newcomb  and  Mr.  Laughlin  accom- 
panied us  part  of  the   way.     When   we 
reached   Black   Eiver,  we  found  it  could 
not  be  forded,  as  it  was  in  time    of  high 
water  and  the  current  very  rapid.    Hence 
it  was  necessary  to  fell  a  tree  in  order  to 
cross ;  but  as  it  reached  only  half  way, 
another  must  be  felled  on  the  opposite  side 
to  meet  it.     Mr.  Newcomb  undertook  the 
perilous  adventure   of  swimming  across 
for  that  purpose.     With  one  end  of  a  rope 
fastened  around  him,  the  other   held   by 
my  father,  he  entered  the  water,  but  great 
was   the    alarm    when   we   felt   that   he 
would  mevitably  be  carried  under  by  the 
current.     Father  loosened  his  hold  of  the 
rope  that  he  might  control  his  own  move- 
ments,  when  he  drifted  down  the  stream 
and  by  great  effort   saved   himself.     Mr. 
Laughlin  declared  he  would  swim  across 
or   be   drowned.     With   one  end  of  the 
rope  attached  to  him,  ho   boldly  started 
and  swam  nearly  straight  across.     Father 
then   fastened  an  ax  to  the  other  end  of 
the  rope,  which  Mr.  Laughlin  drew  across 
and  cut  down  a  tree  which  met  the  other^ 
thereby  enabling  us  and  our   chattels   to 
be  conveyed   across.     While  one  wagon 
was  being  drawn  over  by  means  of  a  rope, 
it  was  turned  over  three  times  by  the  strong 
current,  the  last  time   bringing   it  right 
side  up. 

When  we  reached  home  we  found  that 
nearly  everything  was  demolished.  Most 
of  our   concealed  household  goods   had 


been  found  and  destroyed.  Our  home 
was  in  a  damaged  condition.  Apparently 
an  effort  had  been  made  by  the  hand  of 
the  despoiler,  to  leave  nothing  undisturb- 
ed, with  one  exception  ;  we  found  a  large 
wooden  bowl  of  huckleberries  just  where 
we  left  them,  on  the  floor  in  one  corner 
of  the  room. 

It  required  indomitable  courage  and 
patience  (which  had  already  become  our 
principal  garments),  to  renew  our  strug- 
gles for  a  permanent  home. 

Those  early  day  pnvations  and  labors 
required  to  bring  into  subjection  the  for- 
midable barriers  to  success,  are  but  feebly 
realized  by  the  younger  people  of  this 
age  of  progress,  of  steam,  of  social  "go- 
aheadativeness." 

Although  we  repeatedly  felt  the  want 
and  the  diflSculty  of  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary means  of  subsistence  and  comfort, 
much  we  had  for  which  to  be  thankful. 
At  times  there  was  a  scarcity  of  salt,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  go  a  long  distance  to 
^Qt  a  teacup  full. 

The  unbroken  forests  furnished  plenty 
of  building  material  and  fuel.  The  woods 
abounded  in  game,  and  fresh  meat  was 
plentiful.  Deer  were  numerous,  afford- 
ing a  staple  means  of  subsistence.  We 
had  natural  fruit,  such  as  grapes,  plums, 
huckleberries,  blackberries,  cranberries 
and  crab  apples,  but  no  other  kind  of  ap- 
ples, until  the  veritable  ''Johnny  Apple- 
seed"'  made  his  appearance  ;  when,  not 
many  years  after,  we  had  fine,  growing 
orchards,  yielding  a  variety  of  fruit.  Ma- 
ple sugar  we  had  in  abundance,  of  our 
manufacture. 

The  woody  thickets  of  this  section  con- 
cealed the  haunts  of  the  bear,  opossum, 
raccoon  and  wolf.  The  latter  were  con- 
tinually committing  depredations  by  kill- 
ing and  carrying  off  our  calves,  sheep, 
swine,  &c.  A  wolf  serenade  was  no  va- 
riety. Often  in  large  numbers,  they  would 
surround  our  dwelling  at  night,  with 
fierce  and  hideous  howls.     It  was  neces- 
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sary  to  carry  torches  of  hickory  bark  to 
keep  them  at  bay,  when  we  were  out  at 
night.  Eattlesnakes  and  enormous  black 
snakes  were  numerous.  Seldom  did  we 
venture  from  home  without  expecting  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  one  or  more, 
and  armed  ourselves  accordingly.  "When 
but  twelve  years  old  my  adventures  in 
that  line  were  numerous.  Father  and 
another  man  killed  at  Eattlesnake  Den, 
about  two  miles  distant  from  us,  at  one 
time  a  large  number  of  snakes,  which  he 
brought  home  ;  their  fat  being  removed, 
we  used  it  for  lamp  oil  and  for  softening 
shoes-,  for  which  purpose  it  is  admirably 
adapted.  Bear's  oil  was  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  Our  lamps  were  made  by 
winding  a  piece  of  cloth  around  a  button, 
leaving  an  edge  a  little  above  it  for  a 
wick,  and  floating  it  in  a  saucer  of  oil. 
When  a  taller  lamp  was  desired,  the  sau- 
cer was  mounted  on  a  sugar  bowl  or  some 
other  high  standing  dish.  The  light  thus 
afforded  was  rather  dim,  but  the  fire  in 
our  extensive  fireplace  supplied  the  de- 
ficiency. 

Every  family  was  a  manufacturing  es- 
tablishment to  a  certain  extent.  We  rais- 
ed flax  and  made  thread,  and  carded, 
spun,  wove,  colored,  cut  and  made  our 
own  garments.  Oak  bark  and  the  shucks 
of  walnbts  and  butternuts  served  as  col- 
oring materials.  We  purchased  needles 
and  pins  of  occasional  peddlers.  My  first 
needle  was  a  birthday  present  from  an 
aunt,  and  for  years  I  carefully  preserved 
it — my  only  needle.  The  deficiency  in 
pins  was  supplied  by  a  certain  kind  of 
thorn  which  were  plentiful. 

It  was  some  time  before  we  raised 
broom  corn,  and  until  then,  we  manufac- 
tured brooms  by  taking  a  hickory  or  ma- 
ple stick  of  sufficient  length  to  form  the 
handle  and  brush,  the  latter  being  made 
by  splintering  the  end  finely  with  a  knife 
and  fastening  them,  as  ours  are  now  fas- 
tened, with  a  string  of  flax  or  hemp,  and 
with  them  we  made  a  -'clean  sweep."     In 


order  to  supply  the  various  demands  of 
appetite,  how  often  was  genius  called  into 
action  to  furnish  a  substitute,  when  we 
lacked  the  genuine  article.  For  instance, 
in  making  mince  pies,  cranberries  were 
used  instead  of  apples,  the  juice  of  frozen 
pumpkins  boiled  down  for  molasses,  and 
venison  in  lieu  of  beef.  The  fat  of  bears 
and  rabbits  was  often  used  for  shortening 
pie  crust.  Salaratus  we  made  by  burn- 
ing corn  cobs  to  ashes. 

Much  of  our  time  was  devoted  to  the 
entertainment  of  travelers,  who  always 
found  a  welcome  in  our  home.  We  daily 
felt  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  to 
provide  food  and  lodging  for  more  than 
our  own  family.  Numberless  times  were 
we  called  up  in  the  night  to  prepare  meals 
for  a  whole  family  of  strangers,  and  give 
them  accommodation  for  the  remainder  of 
the  night.  Hospitality  was  one  of  our 
commandments. 

Year  by  year,  houses  multiplied  in  our 
section,  improvements  increased,  and  we 
began  to  feel  that  we  had  a  settled  home. 

Coeval  with  the  first  inhabitants,  the 
need  of  religious  instruction  was  felt. 
Mr.  Coe,  a  Methodist  minister,  held  serv- 
ices about  once  a  month  in  our  region ; 
sometimes  at  our  house.  At  one  time, 
when  Elder  Barber,  of  Townsend,  was 
leading  a  meeting  at  Mr.  Kilburn's,  in 
our  vicinity,  the  latter  had  a  hive  of  bees 
swarm ;  he  excused  himself,  went  out, 
hived  the  bees  and  returned  to  the  meet- 
ing. 

School  privileges  were  limited.  My 
first  text  book  was  the  Bible  ;  from  that 
I  learned  my  letters  and  to  read. 

We  regret  that  the  foregoing  could  not 
have  been  completed  by  our  mother,  as 
there  were  moie  facts  connected  with 
pioneer  life,  that  she  might  have  added, 
worthy  a  place  in  the  record  lives  of  the 
noble  "old  pioneers,"  who  are  last  pass- 
ing away,  leaving  none  to  recall  to  the 
rising  generation  those  days  of  hardship, 
of  remarkable  energy  and  determination 
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in  establishing  their  homes  in  the  "west- 
ern wilds."  And  we,  who  are  reaping  the 
abundant  harvest  of  their  plowing  and 
sowing,  owe  to  them  a  never-ending  debt 
of  gratitude. 

The  subject  of  the  above  sketch,  Miss 
Susan  A.  Kellogg,  was  married  to  P.  Wil- 
bor  on  the  2d  of  November,  1830.  Seven 
children,  two  sons  and  five  daughters, 
were  born  to  them,  of  whom  three  sur- 
vive. She  continued  to  live  at  Milan, 
Ohio,  from  the  year  1820  until  her  death. 
She  died  there  May  26,  1875,  of  typhoid 
fever,  after  a  lingering  illness,  aged  71 
years,  2  months  and  17  days. 

The  previous  death  of  her  husband 
hastened  her  own.  "The  severing  of  one 
life  cord  loosened  the  other.  She  was 
untiring  in  her  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
her  family.  Being  possessed  of  quickly 
perceptive  qualities,  she  was  ever  compe- 
tent in  the  care  of  it.  No  sacrifice  ac- 
counted too  great  to  be  made.  And  not 
unfrequently,  beyond  the  limits  of  her 
home  circle,  was  self  made  subservient  to 
the  wants  of  others.  Her  fondness  for 
reading  kept  her  conversant  with  the  top- 
ics of  the  day,  and  together  with  her  facile 
manner  of  communicating  knowledge,  she 
was  a  Very  profitable  acquaintance.  She 
was  notably  thorough  and  persevering  in 
all  her  undertakings  ;  and  in  her  needle- 
work excelling;  in  her  last  days,  was 
exhibited  her  skill  in  this  respect.  Among 
specimens  of  her  work  of  former  years  is 
her  wedding  dress  of  white  knotted  mus- 
lin, the  knotting  being  the  patent  work  of 
her  own  hands,  as  was  the  embroidery 
used  in  trimming  ;  all  of  which  work  one 
might  now  be  glad  to  claim  as  their  own. 

But  she  has  finished  her  course,  and 
her  works  do  follow  her.  Although  her 
life  may  no  longer  speak  to  us,  its  mem- 
ory will  be  a  constant  impulse  to  well 
doing. 

BIOGKAPHY    OF    H.   M.   CUNNIN G- 
HAM,  OF  CLARKSFIELD. 

BY    mS    SON,    J.    0.    CUNNINGHAM. 

My  father,   Hiram  May   Cunnmgham, 


was  born  at  Unadilla,  New  York,  on  the 
27th  day  of  November,  1703.  His  par- 
ents, Layton  Cunningham  and  Phoebe 
May,  were  from  Connecticut.  About  the 
year  1808,  the  family  moved  to  what  was 
then  known  as  "Holland  Purchase,"  a 
tract  embracing  two  or  three  counties  in 
Western  New  York.  The  family  settled 
upon  a  wild  heavy  timbered  tract  of  land 
in  what  is  now  known  as  Lancaster,  Erie, 
county,  about  eighteen  miles  east  of  Buf- 
falo. The  entire  country  of  western  New 
York,  now  so  highly  improved  and  pro- 
ductive, was  then  an  unbroken  wilder- 
ness, inhabited  only  by  an  occasional 
white  settler,  the  wild  Indian  and  the 
usual  savage  denizens  of  the  forest.  A 
clearing  was  made  in  the  wilderness  and 
a  cabin  erected,  where  by  the  aid  of  his 
eight  sons  (of  whom  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  the  sixth),  and  four  daughters, 
a  pioneer's  home  and  sustenance  were 
made. 

The  war  with  Great  Britain  commenc- 
ing in  1812,  brought  great  distress  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  entire  Canadian  fron- 
tier. This  part  of  the  country  was  often 
subject  to  the  invasions  of  the  British 
troops  and  their  savage  allies.  This  fam- 
ily with  all  their  neighbors,  at  one  time 
fled  with  their  efiects  to  an  asylum  far- 
ther in  the  interior,  and  remained  until 
the  threatening  danger  had  passed  away. 

The  ^'frontier"  having  followed  the  star 
of  empire  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, this  country  with  others,  which,  in 
turn  have  borne  this  term,  is  wonderfully 
changed.  The  mouth  of  Buifalo  creek, 
then  the  residence  of  a  few  pioneers,  has 
become  a  mighty  city,  and  the  great  New 
York  Central  Railroad  runs  its  magnifi- 
cent trains  directly  across  the  farm  of  this 
pioneer  family. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  had  but  few 
opportunities  for  obtaining  an  education, 
such,  only,  as  were  possessed  by  the  early 
settlers  of  that.  Upon  arriving  at  mature 
age,  he  at  once  put   himself  under   the 
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tutelage  of  an  aged,  educated  minister  of 
the  settlement  named  Gross,  where  he 
most  industriously  prosecuted  his  studies 
until  he  had  secured  a  good  English  edu- 
cation, enabling  him  in  turn  to  become  a 
teacher.  Afterward  and  before  his  mar- 
riage, he  learned  the  carpenter's  trade, 
and  alternately  labored  at  his  trade  and 
taught  school,  in  Upper  Canada  and  his 
own  State. 

On  February  1st,  1830,  he  was  married 
to  Mrs.  Eunice  Sheldon,  (late  Eunice 
Brown),  widow  of  Corydon  Sheldon,  de- 
ceased. With  his  wife  and  her  infant 
son,  Jarius,  now  Hon.  J.  C.  Sheldon,  of 
Urbana,  Illinois,  he  continued  to  reside 
on  a  small  tract  near  his  father's,  until  the 
spring  of  1833,  when  in  May  of  that  year, 
with  his  family  of  three  children,  and  his 
younger  brother,  Layton,  and  family,  en- 
ticed by  the  tales  of  the  fertile  lands  of 
Northern  Ohio,  and  his  own  observations 
taken  in  a  flying  visit  in  the  preceding 
year,  he  started  for  the  Fire  Lands. 

At  that  time  but  few  steamers  plied  on 
Lake  Erie.  Availing  themselves  of  one 
of  them,  the  families  of  the  two  brothers 
were  soon  landed  at  the  village  of  Huron, 
after  a  short  stop  with  an  older  brother, 
who  had  a  few  years  before  settled  in 
Rockport,  near  Cleveland. 

Without  having  any  particular  land  in 
view  as  future  homes,  teams  were  pro- 
cured to  move  the  families  and  their  ef- 
fects into  the  interior.  Two  days  hard 
labor  brought  them  to  the  residence  of 
Charles  Hill,  about  one  mile  west  of  the 
center  of  Wakeman,  where  a  temporary 
rest  was  taken  to  allow  time  to  make  se- 
lection of  a  future  home  from  the  many 
tracts  then  in  market,  lying  in  the  towns 
contiguous  to  Wakeman. 

Two  weeks  of  "looking  land"  determin- 
ed them'in  favor  of  a  tract  at  the  center  of 
Clarksfield,  and  a  verbal  purchase  was 
made.  The  passage  of  that  road  of  terri- 
ble memory,  known  as  Wakeman  woods, 
was  accomplished,  and  the  trackless  for- 


est to  be  their  future  home  was  entered 
across  the  farm  of  Benajoh  Furlong,  east 
of  "Clarksfield  Hollow."  Two  or  three 
miles  of  road  made  by  their  own  axes 
through  the  woods,  brought  them  to  the 
Center,  where  a  cabin  had  been  erected  a 
year  or  two  previous  by  Truman  Percy, 
an  emigrant  from  Trumbull  county,  and 
then  occupied  by  him  and  his  family. 
We  arrived  in  Clarksfield  June  8th,  1833. 
Here  was  to  be  our  future  home,  where 
not  a  tree  had  been  cut  and  no  prepara- 
tion made  for  a  habitation.  The  writer, 
then  a  child  of  two  and  one-half  years, 
well  remembers  the  kindness  of  that  good 
family  in  admitting  us  to  a  home  in  their, 
over  crowded  cabin.  A  terrible  fatality 
has  followed  this  family,  for  now  the 
third  son,  Asa,  the  youngest  son,  Perry, 
and  the  youngest  daughter,  Sally,  are 
the  only  survivors. 

Six  weeks  saw  the  body  of  a  cabin 
erected  upon  our  land,  and  with  no  doors, 
no  windows,  and  only  a  roof  of  elm  bark, 
peeled  from  the  fallen  trunk  of  a  tree 
near  at  hand,  we  "moved  in."  Our  house 
was  also  during  that  summer  without  a 
chimney  or  other  conveniences  for  cook- 
ing inside.  The  roots  of  a  large  maple 
stump,  standing  contiguous  to  the  house 
door  was  the  fireplace  for  several  months, 
and  Over  it  our  meals  were  prepared.  As 
the  house  was  being  raised,  one  log  upon 
another,  the  neighbors  "scored"  the  in- 
side of  each  log,  and  my  father  subse- 
quently hewed  the  logs  thus  prepared 
and  in  place,  with  his  broad-ax,  so  that 
the  inside  of  our  house,  when  properly 
chinked,  was  quite  presentable.  My  par- 
ents moved  their  little  family  of  three 
children  in,  and  with  thankful  hearts  and 
big  hopes  for  the  future,  set  about  their 
life's  work. 

This  house  having  been  made  comfort- 
able by  a  permanent  roof,  doors  and  win- 
dows and  occasional  "daubings,"  was  oui 
home,  with  the  exception  of  a  temporary 
residence  of  two  years  at  the  "Hollow,' ' 
until  April  18th,  1848. 
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The  land  was  purchased  of  Francis  S. 
Hawkers,  of  New  York  City,  through  his 
agent,  Ezra  Wildman,  Esq.,  and  was 
known  as  lot  No.  21  and  parts  of  lots 
Nos.  22  and  16,  of  the  second  section  of 
Clarksfield,  as  surveyed  by  Comfort  Hoyt, 
Esq.  The  consideration  was  at  the  rate 
of  $2.00  per  acre,  and  amounted  to  $414.75, 
of  which  $90.00  was  paid  on  the  delivery 
of  the  deed,  $108.75  to  be  paid  October 
1st,  1834,  $108.00  October  1st,  1835,  and 
$108.00  October  1st,  1836,  the  deferred 
payments  to  be  secured  by  mortgage  on 
the  premises.  The  deed,  mortgages  and 
notes,  all  ancient  papers,  are  preserved  as 
relics  by  the  writer,  and  as  memorials  of 
the  long  continued  and  almost  unsuccess- 
ful struggles  of  my  father  to  secure  an 
unencumbered  home  for  his  family.  With 
the  best  industry  and  economy  at  his 
command,  he  was  unable  to  cancel  this 
mortgage  until  June  14th,  1852,  almost 
nineteen  years  after  its  expiration.  This, 
however,  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
those  times,  and  had  the  proprietors  of 
the  Fire  Lands  been  as  pitiless  as  some 
of  the  "land  sharks"  of  to-day,  much 
more  suffering  would  have  been  experi- 
enced. 

At  that  time  the  first  section  of  the 
town  was  without  a  settler  ;  the  second 
section,  with  the  exception  of  the  Eow- 
lands  and  Ezra  Wood  and  a  fe.w  others, 
was  also  uninhabited  ;  the  third  containing 
the  village  known  as  the  "Hollow,"  had 
most  of  the  population,  and  the  fourth 
section  was  considerably  settled.  Simeon 
Hoyt,  who  has  been  noticed  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Pioneer,  is  well  remembered 
by  the  writer  as  one  of  the  settlers  then 
living  in  the  fourth  section.  David  Lee, 
Sherman  and  Major  Smith  were  likewise 
living  upon  that  section.  Frame  houses 
and  barns  were  even  then  very  scarce  in 
the  town,  and  where  now  are  the  com- 
fortable dwellings  and  ample  barns  of  the 
well-to-do  farmers,  nothing  could  then  be 
seen  but  the  unbroken  forests  or  the  rude 


cabin.  Deer  roved  in  abundance  in  the 
woods,  and  the  wolves  made  night  me- 
lodious with  their  howling.  Bears  were 
also  found  in  the  neighborhood,  but  not 
abundant.  The  smaller  animals  of  the 
forest  were  very  plentiful. 

There  were  then  two  school  houses  in 
the  town — one  at  the  "Hollow"  and  one 
two  miles  east,  known  as  the  red  school- 
house  then  and  for  many  years  thereafter. 
The  only  roads  in  the  town  that  were, 
prior  to  that  time,  cut  out  and  worked  at 
all,  were  those  crossing  at  the  "Hollow." 
These  were,  at  any  season,  of  a  very  in- 
diiferent  character,  and  for  most  of  the 
year  almost  impassable.  The  writer  re- 
members accompanying  his  parents  to 
Norwalk  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1836,  and  becoming  mired  down  and  de- 
tained over  night  in  the  Townsend  woods, 
now  as  good  a  road  as  can  be  found  in  the 
county.  Our  load  in  a  two  horse  wagon 
would  not  have  weighed  over  300  pounds. 

At  that  time  the  village  of  Huron 
afforded  the  only  market  for  surplus  pro- 
duce, and  if  there  had  been  any  to  dis- 
pose of  the  transportion  over  the  twenty- 
five  intervening  miles  would  have  been 
attended  with  more  expense  than  the 
transportation  of  a  like  bulk  over  half  the 
continent  at  the  present.  The  only  money 
in  circulation  in  the  country  then  was 
that  brought  by  new  settlers  and  paid  out 
for  their  immediate  necessities ;  while 
many  came  empty  handed  and  depended 
upon  their  labor  for  their  supplies.  It 
was  consequently  very  difficult  to  pay 
even  the  light  tax  assessments  of  that 
day.  The  pennies,  six-pences  and  shil- 
lings that  came  into  the  family  during  the 
year  were  all  carefully  hoarded  up  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  tax-gatherer  and 
to  pay  "quarterage,"  which,  in  the  eyes  of 
my  parents,  was  equally  an  obligation. 

From  the  positions  of  plenty,  if  not 
affluence,  from  which  the  men  of  that  day 
now  look  back  upon  those  times,  it  seems 
almost  strange  how  we  managed  to  get  a 
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living;  yet  the  same  Providence  which 
has  always  guarded  the  infant  settlements 
of  our  country  protected  this,  and  taught 
the  pioneers  how  to  supply  his  wants 
from  the  scanty  resources  around  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  drive  back  the  wil- 
derness.   . 

The  "bloody  murrain"  was  then  and 
for  many  years  very  fatal  to  the  few  cat- 
tle owned  by  the  settlers.  It  several 
times  took  our  only  cow,  and  more  than 
once  broke  up  the  team  by  calling  upon 
old  "Buck"  or  "Bright"  to  lay  down  his 
life. 

Wild  hogs  roamed  in  the  forest,  and  the 
writer  remembers  of  the  exciting  hunts  of 
the  settlers  for  these  creatures. 

Our  nearest  neighbors  were  the  family 
of  our  good  friends,  the  Percys,  on  the 
west ;  the  family  of  Milton  Bissel  on  the 
east,  and  Eawson  and  David  Day,  then 
unmarried  men,  on  the  north-east. 

There  were  then  no  meeting-houses  in 
the  town,  nor  for  many  miles  in  either 
direction ;  but  the  devout  and  earnest 
Christians  of  the  settlements  did  not  per- 
mit the  spark  of  godliness  to  die  out  or  to 
lay  dormant  on  that  account.  A  Congre- 
gational church  had  been  organized  sev- 
eral years  previously  by  Captain  Samuel 
Husted  and  his  associates,  and  was  then 
minestered  to  by  Rev.  Mr.  Betts,  distinct- 
ly remembered  by  tbe  writer.  About 
this  time  a  Methodist  class  was  organized, 
composed  of  Abraham  Gray,  wife  and 
some  of  his  family,  Mrs.  Nancy  Nicker- 
son,  my  parents,  {fnd  a  few  others.  The 
settlement  was  regularly  visited  by  circuit 
preachers,  among  whom  the  writer  re- 
members the  names  of  Gurley,  Barkdull, 
Kellam,  Mitchell,  MacMahon,  Goshorn, 
and  others.  The  houses,  cabins,  barns, 
and  the  leafy  forest  of  the  settlement 
offered  the  church  accommodations  ;  and 
the  right  bias  having  been  given  to  society 
by  those  who  early  laid  its  foundation, 
the  town  grew  up  remarkable  for  the 
sobriety  and  high  religious  character  of 


its  people.  Sabbath  breaking  was  early 
witnessed,  and  the  people  early  took  a 
strong  position  in  favor  of  the  current 
temperance  reform.  The  human  chattel 
found  plenty  of  his  friends  in  Clarksfield, 
many  of  whom  kept  stations  on  the 
"underground  railroad,"  and  were  ever 
ready  and  willing  to  extend  the  facilities 
of  that  corporation  to  the  panting  and 
hunted  passenger. 

In  1837  the  Congregationalists  and  in 
1838  the  Methodists  erected  small  meet- 
ing houses  at  the  "Hollow,"  which  houses 
still  stand  ;  and,  after  a  third  of  a  century, 
witness  weekly  gatherings  of  the  people, 
although  most  of  those  who  suffered  and 
sacrificed  for  their  erection  have,  one  by 
one,  passed  from  their  portals  to  the 
grave. 

The  old  mill  of  Captain  Husted  then 
stood  in  the  west  part  of  the  village,  but 
was  superceded  soon  after  by  the  new 
mill  erected  by  Lawton  &  Squires,  in  1838, 
and  still  standing. 

From  this  condition  of  things  in  1833 
the  town  prospered  rapidly.  Emigrants 
arrived  and  new  settlements  were  opened. 
Hard  work  and  economy  was  the  lot  of 
all.  There  was  then,  as  now,  no  "royal 
road"  to  success.  Perfect  equality  pre- 
vailed among  the  settlers,  so  far  as  earthly 
possessions  were  concerned ;  the  man  of 
the  large  "clearing"  condescending  to 
treat  as  his  equal  him  who  had  hi  s  cabin 
in  the  -woods.  Industry  and  economy 
won  the  contest  against  physical  obstruc- 
tions. Farms  were  cleared,  houses  and 
barns  erected,  roads  were  opened  through 
the  wilderness,  and  bridges  were  erected 
over  the  streams  ;  orchards  were  planted 
and  grown,  school  houses  instituted,  and 
the  country  gradually  took  upon  itself  a 
matured  and  permanent  look.  With  these 
changes  the  young  of  the  town  grew  to 
maturity  and  the  active  men  and  women 
waxed  old. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  continued  to 
reside  in  Clarksfield  until  the  hour  of  his 
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death,  which  occurred  July  11th,  1866,  at 
his  residence,  surrounded  by  his  entire 
family,  summoned  from  their  distant 
homes  to  witness  the  sad  event.  He  died, 
as  he  had  lived,  a  firm  believer  in  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  upheld  to  the 
last  by  his  trust  in  it.  He  will  lon^  be 
remembered  by  his  neighbors  and  co- 
workers for  his  constant  readiness  for 
good  works  and  his  prompt  attention  to 
his  religious  duties. 

His  wife,  who  had,  during  his  married 
life,  been  his  faithful  and  loving  compan- 
ion, survived  him  less  than  three  years, 
dying  at  the  residence  of  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Olive  M.  Fisher,  in  Clarksfield, 
March  9th,  1869.  Side  by  side  they  lie 
in  the  grave  yard  at  the  Methodist  church 
at  Clarksfield,  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes 
of  their  life's  work,  and  surrounded  by 
the  graves  of  those  in  whose  company 
they  fought  the  battle  of  life.  Within  a 
few  yards  lie  many  of  their  pioneer 
friends  and  many  whom  for  years  they 
had  met  in  the  church  and  in  the  class 
room. 

A  married  daughter,  but  none  of  the 
male  members  of  the  family  now  reside 
Clarksfield  ;  so  that  of  the  once  numerous 
family  of  the  name,  no  one  now  remains 
to  keep  alive  the  recollection  of  the  family 
name.  In  Clarksfield  it  only  lives  in  the 
memory  of  friends  and  upon  the  white 
marble.     So  with  all, 

"Where  once  we  dwelt  our  names  are  heard  no 
more." 

The  names  of  families  in  our  country 
of  mutation  soon  perish  from  memory, 
but  their  lines  of  emigration  may  be 
traced  by  the  inscriptions  found  in  the 
cemeteries. 

Although  far  removed  from  the  friends 
and  scenes  of  our  youth,  and  although 
other  homes  and  friends  have  been  formed, 
yet  we,  the  surviving  members  of  the 
famile,  will  never  cease  to  think  of  Clarks- 
field and  Huron  county  as  home.  Sad 
yet  dear  are  the  memories  of  it. 

Urbana,  III.,  Aug.  1876. 


DEATH  OF  A  PIONEER— THE  FIRST 
MARRIED  m  RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Died  at  his  residence  in  Elmwood, 
Peoria  county,  Illinois,  October  24,  1874, 
Jonathan  Oldfield,  aged  eighty-six  years, 
four  months.  Mr.  Oldfield  was  born  in 
Orange  county,  New  York,  June  7,  1788; 
came  with  his  father  to  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
in  1803,  and  in  March,  1808,  in  company 
with  James  and  Thomas  M'Cluer,  came 
to  the  present  site  of  Bellevue,  cutting 
their  own  road  through  the  dense  forest 
from  Fredericktown.  James  made  his 
selection  and  started  to  Canton  to  ''enter 
his  land ;"  Jonathan  and  Thomas  com- 
menced clearing,  and  with  the  help  of 
Indians  erected  a  cabin,  into  which  the 
M'Cluer  family  moved  the  following 
spring.  This  was  the  first  break  of  the 
wilderness  of  Richland  county.  Andrew 
Cofl5nberry  was  the  first  Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  Richland  county,  and  the  first 
marriage  solemnized  by  him  was  that  of 
Jonathan  Oldfield  and  Elizabeth  M'Cluer, 
which  took  place  February  11,  1812,  and 
was  the  first  marriage  in  the  present 
bounds  of  said  county.  Soon  after  his 
marriage  he  moved  into  his  "cabin,''  on 
the  north-east  quarter  of  section  twenty- 
two,  and  resided  in  this  vicinity  until  five 
or  six  years  since,  at  which  time  he 
removed  his  last  place  of  residence.  Mr. 
Oldfield  was  a  soldier,  and  did  honorable 
service  in  the  war  of  1812,  for  which  he 
since  obtained  a  land  warrant.  After  the 
decease  of  his  first  wife,  which  occurred 
August  4,  1824,  Mr.  Oldfield  married 
Miss  Nancy  Fidler,  who  died  November 
5,  1839,  after  which  he  married  Miss 
Esther  Andrews,  who  survives  him.  By 
all  of  said  wives  he  was  the  father  of 
nineteen  childrenn,  ten  of  whom  are  still 
living,  only  one  (Albert)  in  Richland 
county.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  first  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  , 
this  vicinity,  was  for  many  years  a  vener- 
ble  class  leader,  and  a  zealous  and  con- 
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sistent  member  thereof  to  the  end  of  life; 
his  faith  in  the  Christian  religion  at  his 
final  dissolution  enabled  him  to  say — and 
in  his  last  words  he  did  say — "  Welcome 
death!'' 


THE  FIRST  STAGE  COACH. 

The  following  is  from  a  communication 
of  A.  Beebe,  jr.,  published  in  the  Elyria 
De7noGrat: 

The  entire  absence  of  mail  facilities 
was  keenly  felt  by  the  New  England  set- 
tlers in  Northern  Ohio,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  post  routes  through  the  wilder- 
ness was  among  their  first  efforts  ofja 
public  nature.  It  was  a  great  hardship  to 
be  separated  from  their  friends,  but  when 
from  want  of  mail  facilities,  there  was  no 
direct  and  certain  mode  of  communicating 
with  them  by  writing,  it  was  still  more 
keenly  felt.  But  this  inconvenience  was 
not  of  a  long  duration.  Through  the 
efforts  of  those  who  had  located  at  inter- 
vals along  the  ridges  that  border  on  the 
lake,  a  post  route  was  established  be- 
tween Cleveland  and  Lower  Sandusky,  as 
it  was  then  called  (now  Fremont),  through 
Elyria,  in  1818.  It  was  first  carried  on 
horse-back,  once  a  week,  and  after  about 
a  year,  twice  a  week.  Previous  to  this 
date,  even  as  early  as  1808,  a  mail  was 
occasionally  carried  through  the  Reserve 
to  the  Maumee  country,  but  I  have  only 
to  notice  the  route  through  Elyria. 

A  post  office  was  established  in  Elyria 
on  the  23d  of  May,  1818,  and  Heman  Ely 
was  commissioned  post  master.  He  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  office  under  successive 
administrations,  for  fifteen  years,  being 
finally  superceded  by  John  S.  Matson,  on 
the  first  day  of  April,  1833.  During  his 
term  of  office,  Edmund  West,  Norris  0. 
Stow  and  Phineas  Johnson,  respectively 
acted  as  his  assistants.  During  the  first 
of  Jackson, s  administration,  a  strong  effort 
was  made  to  remove  him  and  secure  the 
appointment  of  one   more  in   sympathy 


with  the  dominant  party,  but  they  did  not 
succeed  until  thvi  commencement  of  his 
second  term.  The  amount  of  business 
done  at  this  office,  at  this  early  day,  can 
be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the  quarterly 
balances  due  the  government,  after  de- 
ducting the  commissions  due  the  post 
master,  ranged  between  $2.41  and  $8.28, 
for  the  first  four  years. 

Mr.  Silas  Wolverton  was  the  first  regu- 
lar mail  contractor  on  this  route,  which 
extended  from  Cleveland  to  Lower  San- 
dusky. He  had  carried  the  mail  some 
time  previous  to  obtaining  the  contract, 
but  the  first  entry  of  payment  being  made 
to  him  as  contractor  is  May  7th,  1821. 
The  mail  was  first  carried  on  horseback, 
but  as  the  roads  were  improved  wagons 
were  used  a  part  of  the  season. 

About  the  year  1826,  Ezra  S.  Adams 
and  myself  bought  Mr.  Wolverton's  right 
to  carry  the  mails,  and  at  once  put  on 
more  teams,  making  the  mud  fly  quite 
lively.  By  our  arrangement,  I  transported 
the  mail  between  Cleveland  and  Elyria, 
and  Mr.  Adams  carried  it  on  the  western 
end.  After  being  in  partnership  for  about 
one  year,  I  purchased  Mr.  Adams'  interest 
in  the  contract  and  took  charge  of  the 
whole  line.  I  proceeded  to  stock  up  the 
as  road  well  as  I  could  with  the  facilities 
at  my  command,  and  made  three  trips  a 
week — up  one  day  and  down  the  next. 

In  the  fall  of  1827,  I  made  a  visit  to 
Washington  to  secure  a  contract  for  the 
mails,  taking  with  me  letters  of  introduc- 
tion from  Elisha  Whittlesey,  Heman  Ely, 
and  others,  to  the  Post  Master  General, 
John  McLean,  who  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Judges  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  On  my  return  I 
set  about  establishing  a  stage  line  between 
Cleveland  and  Lower  Sandusky.  My 
greatest. difficulty  was  in  getting  across 
the  Cuyahoga  at  Cleveland,  as  there  was 
no  mode  of  crossing  except  by  the  rickety 
old  ferry.  My  starting  point  was  from 
Spangler's  tavern,  and  the  time  of  lea.ving 
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was  four  o'clock  each  morning.  After 
passing  the  frame  house  at  the  Taylor 
farm,  as  I  think  it  was  called,  a  little  west 
of  Cleveland,  the  road  ran  through  the 
woods  to  Eocky  Pdver,  which  was  very 
difficult  to  cross,  owing  to  the  banks. 
The  route  I  selected  was  by  the  Hog's 
Back,  and  thence  to  Elyria  on  the  ridge 
road. 

I  started  the  first  stage  coach  that  ever 
left  Cleveland,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect, 
in  the  fall  of  1827.  It  was  a  six  passenger 
coach,  which  I  afterwards  changed  to 
accommodate  nine  passengers,  by  putting 
in  a  middle  seat.  The  first  trip  made  by 
this  coach  through  the  settlements  created 
greater  interest  than  the  appearance  of 
the  first  railroad  train  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  later.  It  was  regarded  as  a  vast 
improvement,  not  only  in  carrying  the 
mail,  but  in  transporting  passengers,  and 
crowds  gathered  at  various  poiuts  along 
the  route  to  see  it  pass. 

Staging,  in  those  days,  was  attended 
with  great  perplexities,  especially  as  it 
was  important  to  make  time,  and  a  little 
delay  at  different  points  made  quite  a  de- 
rangement in  the  time  of  arrival  at  the 
terminus.  Occasionally  a  serious  delay 
occurred,  one  of  which  is  perhaps  worthy 
of  note. 

Mr.  Calvin  Giddings  had  dug  a  race  way 
at  Eocky  Eiver,  to  convey  to  water  to  his 
saw  mill  below,  and  this  had  to  be  forded, 
as  well  as  the  river.  Soon  after  the  flood 
of  January,  1828,  the  stage,  then  driven 
by  Sylvanus  Smith,  attempted  to  cross  the 
race,  but  the  water  was  so  deep  that  the 
horses,  coach  and  all,  were  swept  down 
and  out  into  the  main  stream.  One  of  the 
horses,  "Old  Prince,"  as  he  was  called, 
broke  loose  and  swam  ashore.  The  other 
three  horses  were  drowned,  but  they 
floated  up  among  the  floodwood  at  an 
island  below,  and  their  harness  were 
secured.  The  coach  and  buffalo  robes 
floated  down  the  river  and  out  into  the 
lake.     The   mails   were   taken  from  the 


coach  before  attempting  to  cross.  John 
Wolverton,  son  of  the  old  contractor,  was 
also  with  the  coach,  and  he  assisted  in 
taking  the  mail  over  the  river  to  Mr. 
Blood's,  where  there  was  a  team  kept, 
and  they  were  sent  on  without  much 
delay. 

The  route  followed  by  the  stage,  as 
required  by  contract  with  the  Department, 
was  from  Cleveland,  by  Brooklyn,  Eock- 
port,  Dover,  North  Eidgefield,  Elyria, 
Amherst,  Henrietta,  Florence,  Eldridge, 
Milan,  Norwalk,  Monroeville,  Four  Cor- 
ners, Lyme,  York  X  Eoads,  York,  and 
Green  Creek,  to  Lower  Sandusky.  I  com- 
menced rnnning  a  daily  line  of  four  horse 
coaches,  in  1831,  and  continued  in  the 
business  up  to  1842,.  when  I  sold  out  to 
Neil,  Moore  &  Co. 


NEEDHAM  M.  STANDAET. 

"Cleveland  lost  one  of  the  noblest  and 
best  of  her  early  citizens  in  the  death  of 
Needham  M.  Standart,  Esq.,  which  took 
place  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  Henry 
Standart,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  yesterday 
morning." 

The  above  we  copy  from  the  Cleveland 
Leader  of  December  4th,  1874.  As  Mr. 
Standart  was  once  a  prominent  citizen  of 
the  Firelands,  it  seems  proper  that  some 
facts  of  a  local  character  should  be  refer- 
red to,  for  the  information  of  our  people 
here. 

Mr.  Standart  was  born  in  Oneida  county, 
New  York,  in  1797,  and  had  therefore 
reached  his  seventy-seventh  year.  He 
came  to  Ohio  in  1818,  and  established 
himself  in  business  in  Huron  ;  but  subse- 
quently removed  to  Milan,  where  for  sev- 
eral years  he  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent merchants  in  this  section  of  country. 
In  1824  he  associated  with  him  in  his 
business,  Mr.  Daniel  Hamilton,  still  resid- 
ing in  Milan,  and  afterward  Mr.  Thomas 
Hamilton,  now  of  Toledo,  both  of  them 
his  brothers-in-law.  The  firm  of  Standart 
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&  Hamilton  was  extensively  known  as 
one  of  the  leading  business  houses  in  all 
this  neighborhood.  But  Mr.  Standart 
found  this  place  too  limited  for  his  ambi- 
tion, and  the  large  business  talent  he  had 
cultivated;  and  in  1836  removed  to 
Cleveland,  where  bis  business  capacities 
could  have  fuller  scope,  leaving  the  busi- 
ness in  Milan  in  the  hands  of  the  junior 
partners. 

After  his  removal  to  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Standart  at  once  took  a  high  position  as  a 
business  man,  under  the  firm  of  G.  Grif- 
fith &  Co.,  afterward  changed  to  Standart, 
Ingraham  &  Co.  After  retiring  from  that 
branch  of  business  Mr.  Standart  engaged 
in  packing  beef  and  was,  we  belieye,  the 
pioneer  in  beef  packing  on  the  lakes  for 
a  British  market,  and  it  was  his  brand 
that  gave  credit  to  American  beef  in  for- 
eign parts.  He  also  built  a  number  of 
vessels,  and  to  no  one  man,  other  than  to 
N.  M.  Standart,  are  we  on  these  lakes 
more  indebted  for  our  admirable  speci- 
mens of  water  craft. 

Amid  all  the  trying  ordeals  that  active 
business  men  have  seen  during  the  last 
forty  years,  in  this  western  country,  con- 
stantly changing,  as  have  the  currents  of 
trade  in  the  magic  development  of  the 
land,  Mr.  Standart  never  lost  heart,  never 
lost  courage.  His  energy  and  hope  al- 
ways buoyed  him  up,  and  not  until  phys- 
ical infirmity  laid  its  cruel  hand  upon  that 
energy  did  we  ever  see  any  check  to  his 
hope  or  to  his  eflTort. 

During  the  war  the  deceased  knew  no 
rest  of  mind  or  body  in  his  exertions  in 
behalf  of  the  Union  cause.  He  spent  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  "at  the  front," 
where  "Standart's  battery"  was  winning 
credit,  and  by  constant  word  and  deed 
did  he  show  his  love  for  the  old  flag. 

Several  years  since,  Mr.  Standart  was 
obliged,  from  the  infirmities  of  age,  to  re- 
tire from  business  life,  but  not  until  he 
had  established  a  high  reputation  as   a 


business  man,  and  the  respect  of  a  large 
circle  of  his  acquaintances. 

He  was  thrice  married ;  his  first  wife 
was  Miss  Margaret  Hamilton,  his  second 
Miss  Naomi  Wilber,  and  his  third  Mrs. 
Doty.  He  has  five  children  who  survive 
him:  Capt.  Wm.  E,  and  Stephen  H.  Stan- 
dart, of  Toledo  ;  G.  Henry,  of  Cleveland  ; 
and  Charles  W.,  of  New  York ;  and  Mrs. 
Maggie  Wilgus,  of  Ithaca,  New  York.  An 
only  brother,  Hon.  Charles  Standart,  of 
Auburn,  New  York,  also  survives  him. 

The  Cleveland  Leaded'  says  of  him: 
"Mr.  Standart  was  one  of  those  large 
hearted  enterprising  men,  who  was  not 
only  beloved  by  his  immediate  friends 
and  relatives,  but  a  blessing  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived." 

This  was  found  true  in  several  enter- 
prises, which  asked  his  aid  when  he  was 
one  of  our  citizens.  The  Presbyterian 
church,  which  was  erected  in  1834-5, 
owes  much  to  his  liberality,  and  the  sub- 
stantial aid  which  he  furnished  ;  and  with- 
out which  the  enterprise  must  have  been 
for  a  time  at  least  a  failure.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  said  to  Eev.  Everton  Judson,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  building  com- 
mittee, "You  go  on  and  put  up  a  large  and 
commodious  building,  and  I  will  sub- 
scribe $1,000,  or  about  one-eighth  of  the 
whole  expense."  Under  this  liberal  ofi'er 
and  large  credits  extended  by  the  firm, 
the  committee  went  forward,  and  the 
work  was  completed  ;  and  though  it  is 
forty  years  ago,  it  is  as  solid  to-day  in  its 
foundation,  and  its  walls  as  firm  and  sub- 
stantial, as  on  the  day  of  its  completion, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  church  edifices  to 
be  found  in  the  country ;  it  has  a'lso  the 
largest  congregation  and  the  largest  mem- 
bership of  any  church  in  Northern  Ohio, 
Cleveland  and  Toledo  excepted. 


REVEREND  ENOCH  CONGER. 

BY  EEV.  A.  NEWTON,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Enoch  Conger  died  at  Carmi,  Illi- 
nois, on   the  seventeenth  of  April  1875. 
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He  was  born  at  New  Scotland,  Albany 
county,  New  York,  1782.  He  was  for  a 
few  months  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  had  a 
part  in  the  battle  of  Queenstown  Heights, 
in  which  he  was  taken  a  prisoner.  In  the 
spring  of  1812  he  embraced  the  Christian 
hope,  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  revi- 
val in  the  place,  and  no  minister  in  the 
church.  To  his  mother,  who  was  eminent 
for  her  piety  and  sound  practical  sense, 
he  was  indebted  for  valuable  counsels  and 
instructions  which  nourished  and  guided 
his  christian  life.  His  mind  soon  turned 
toward  the  ministry,  and  he  immediately 
commenced  studying  at  an  academy  in 
Auburn,  intending  to  go  through  a  regu- 
lar course.  But  his  eyes  failing,  he  was 
obliged  to  suspend  his  studies  through  the 
winter.  Spring  finding  him  still  under 
this  affliction,  he  concluded  that  God  had 
hedged  up  his  way,  and  abandoned  the 
hope  of  preaching.  In  March,  1814,  he 
was  married  to  Esther  West,  who  still 
survives  him  with  faculties  of  body  and 
mind  unimpaired.  He  took  a  farm  and 
worked  on  it  one  year.  His  eyes  having 
become  well,  he  sold  his  farm,  and  again 
commenced  his  studies. 

He  studied  theology  with  Eev.  Joel 
T.  Benedict  and  Eev.  William  E.  Weeks, 
D.  D.,  and  was  licensed  in  the  spring  of 
1819  by  the  Union  Congregational  Asso- 
ciation. Having  been  ordained,  either  by 
this  body  or  the  Presbytery  of  Susque- 
hanna, he  spent  the  first  five  years  of  his 
ministry  in  Chenango  county,  New  York, 
and  in  Susquehanna  county,  Pennsylva- 
nia, where  he  was  much  encouraged  in 
the  success  of  his  labors.  But  his  active 
spirit  looked  to  the  "regions  beyond,'' 
and  in  the  fall  of  1824  he  removed  to 
Ohio,  and  united  with  the  Presbytery  of 
Huron.  Within  the  bounds  of  this  body 
he  performed  his  life's  work  most  faith- 
fully and  successfull}^  Most  of  the 
churches  had  been  recently  organized, 
and  were  feeble,  unable  to  sustain  a  min- 
ister alone.      He,   therefore,   divided  his 


labors  between  two  or  more  contiguous 
ones,  at  first  serving  New  Haven,  Plym- 
outh and  Greenfield  one  year,  Lyme,  and 
Eidgefield  as  pastor  nine  years,  and  Lower 
Sandusky  one  year.  In  1837,  he  took 
charge  of  the  church  in  Plymouth,  over 
which  he  was  installed  as  pastor  in  1842. 
After  eleven  years  of  service  in  this  pas- 
torate, he  resigned  his  ofiice,  and  labored 
one  year  among  the  feeble  churches  is 
Presbyterian  Missionary.  After  a  suspen- 
sion of  labor  in  consequence  of  ill  health 
from  1849  to  1851,  he  resumed  preaching 
and  supplied  the  churches  in  Peru,  Glena, 
Greenfield,  Melmore  and  Bloom,  until 
1862,  when  failing  health  compelled  him 
to  give  up  preaching  except  occasionally. 
In  1868,  he  removed  to  Carmi,  Illinois, 
where  he  lived  with  his  son  Chauncey  S. 
Conger,  until  his  death. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  work  of 
the  Gosdel.  The  early  history  of  many 
of  the  churches  of  the  Presbytery  is  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
Conger.  His  abundant  labors  in  connec- 
tion with  Eev.  E,  Judson,  a  co-presbyter 
of  kindred  spirit,  were  blessed  of  God  to 
the  conversion  of  many.  Though  each 
had  his  own  individual  charge,  with  the 
consent  of  their  people  they  both  went 
out  together  among  other  churches  and 
places,  laboring  several  days  in  succession, 
doing  the  work  of  evangelists,  and  doing 
it  much  better  than  some  who  at  that  day 
went  under  this  name. 

Mr.  Conger  was  more  than  an  ordinary 
preacher  ;  had  he  been  favored  with  that 
broad  and  thorough  education,  which  he 
sought  in  vain,  he  would  "have  taken  a 
high  rank  among  his  brethren  anywhere. 
He  had  a  clearness  of  perception — a  sound- 
ness of  judgment  and  a  strength  of  the 
reasoning  faculties  which  gave  him  great 
advantage  in  the  investigation  of  a  subject 
and  groat  power  in  the  presentation  of  it 
to  others. 

If  it  had  not  the  grace  and  polish  of  the 
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schools,  it  had  the  power  which  com- 
manded attention  and  awakened  interest. 
He  did  not  deal  much  in  anecdotes  or  his- 
torical illustrations,  or  in  allusions  to 
passing  events.  He  took  the  great  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  clothed  them  in  plain  Sax- 
on English,  and  drove  them  home  to  the 
heart  and  conscience  by  that  kind  of  elo- 
quence which  comes  from  a  strong  intel- 
lect, kindled  by  strong  feelings.  His  il- 
lustrations and  proof  were  drawn  mainly 
from  the  scriptures.  His  manner  remind- 
ed one  forcibly  of  the  Apostle's  descrip- 
tion of  his  own  preaching:  "  And  my 
speech  and  my  preaching  was  not  with 
enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but 
in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power."  Every  hearer  felt  that  he  was 
listening  to  most  solemn  and  weighty 
truths,  and  that  the,  preacher  felt  them  in 
his  inmost  soul.  Even  the  nervous  jerk 
of  his  head,  and  the  high  pitch  of  his 
voice  when  he  was  absorbed  in  his  subject 
seemed  to  add  to  the  impressiveness  of 
his  manner,  as  they  were  evidently  the 
result  of  his  intense  earnestness. 

Mr.  Conger  was  a  judicious  counselor. 
He  had  that  sound  common  sense  and 
clear  discernment  which  made  him  a  val- 
uable member  of  deliberative  bodies — 
no  mind  was  keener  than  his  to  penetrate 
the  intricacies  of  a  subject  or  detect  the 
fallacies  of  a  sophistical  argument. 

Although  he  was  a  Presbyterian  by 
profession  and  intelligent  preference,  and 
loved  his  own  denomination  with  true  af- 
fection, he  was  not  a  bigot.  He  loved  all 
true  christians.  He  mingled  freely  with 
them,  and  co-operated  with  them  in  re- 
vivals and  the  efforts  for  the  general  good 
of  society. 

A  marked  feature  of  his  character  was 
his  self-denying  and  self-sacrificing  devo- 
tion to  his  work.  The  spirit  which  urged 
him  to  such  efforts  as  he  made  to  preach 
continued  to  move  him  through  all  his 
subsequent  career.  He  was  called  to  la- 
bor with  new  and  feeble  churches,  and  a 


growing  family,  needed  increasing  means 
of  living.  He  was  under  the  necessity  of 
practicing  a  rigid  economy.  He  might 
have  turned  aside  and  practiced  some  me- 
chanical trade,  for  which  he  showed  a 
special  genius,  or  he  might  have  bought 
up  cheap  land  for  cultivation,  and  thus 
laid  a  foundation  for  future  competence, 
at  least,  if  not  for  wealth.  But  he  chose 
rather  to  deny  himself  and  keep  on  in  the 
path  of  ministerial  duty.  He  did  not  en- 
tangle himself  in  the  things  of  this  world, 
while  he  could  preach  the  gospel.  His 
whole  mind  and  heart  were  given  to  this 
divine  work,  though  its  pecuniary  rewards 
to  him  were  so  small  and  so  inadequate 
to  his  wants.  This  was  so  clearly  a  trait 
in  his  character  that  it  impressed  every 
one  who  knew  him.  It  was  one  of  the 
secrets  of  his  power  in  preaching.  His 
hearers  felt  that  a  man  who  denied  him- 
self so  much  for  the  gospel,  must  believe 
that  it  is  a  reality. 

On  the  question  of  slavery,  temperance, 
and  other  reforms,  Mr.  Conger  took  that 
position  between  a  destructive  radicalism 
and  a  dead  conservatism  which  most 
healthy  minds  take.  He  believed  in  the 
sinfulness  of  slavery.  He  believed  in  the 
importance  of  temperance  to  the  moral 
and  physical  well-being  of  men.  But  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  move  heaven 
and  earth  in  order  to  secure  a  practical 
mode  of  action.  When  the  great  struggle 
.between  slavery  and  freedom  culminated 
in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  two  of  his 
sons  went  forth  in  that  contest — one  of 
them  fell  a  victim  to  his  patriotism  by 
the  hand  of  the  enemy.  Heavy  as  the 
blotv  was  to  his  father's  heart,  no  murmur 
was  ever  heard  from  his  lips.  Doubtless 
he  acquiesced  in  it  as  the  order  of  an  All- 
wise  Providence,  nor  is  there  any  doubt 
that  he  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  inevit- 
able consequences  of  our  great  national 
sin,  which  could  be  expiated  only  by  such 
sacrifices. 

Mr.  Conger  was  greatly  respected  and 
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beJoyed  by  the  Presbytery.  Three  times 
he  was  sent  as  Commissioner  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  His  counsels  had  great 
weight  in  the  deliberations  of  both  Pres- 
bytery and  Synod. 

Of  the  ministers'  meeting  he  was  a  val- 
ued member,  and  his  presence  was  always 
welcome.  The  Presbytery  of  Huron 
showed  its  appreciation  of  his  labors  and 
its  estimate  of  his  worth,  by  raising  a 
fund  of  $2,000  some  sixteen  years  ago, 
the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  given  to 
him  during  life,  and  afterward  to  any  dis- 
abled minister  of  the  Presbytery.  This 
is  appropriately  called  the  "Conger  Fund.'' 
It  was  given  by  loving  hearts  by  members 
in  the  different  churches.  No  contribu- 
tion [to  any  benevolent  object  was  ever 
made  more  freely.  This  affection  was 
reciprocated  by  Mr.  Conger.  He  loved 
the  Presbytery,  and  hoped  to  spend  his 
last  days  within  its  bounds,  amid  the 
churches  where  he  had  so  long  and  so 
faithfully  labored.  But  that  Providence 
"  whose  ways  are  not  our  ways,"  ordered 
it  otherwise.  He  removed  to  Illinois  to 
be  with  his  sons,  and  there,  surrounded 
by  loving  children,  who  made  every  pro- 
vision for  his  wants,  he  yet  cast  many  a 
longing  look  toward  his  former  home  in 
Ohio,  and  talked  of  making  a  journey 
thither  to  visit  his  old  friends,  until  dis- 
ease made  it  more  and  more  certain  that 
he  cotild  never  accomplish  his  desire. 
His  mental  faculties  had  been  impaired, 
especially  his  memory.  Says  the  Kev.  B. 
C.  Swan,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Carmi : 
"  Of  the  past,  his  work,  his  former  friends, 
and  his  various  associates,  he  could  give 
no  connected  account.  But  speak  to  him 
of  the  blessed  Saviour's  work,  the  ground 
of  his  own  hope,  or  his  prospects,  and  all 
was  light.  After  service,  I  would  fre- 
quently call  on  him  to  make  the  closing 
prayer.  As  he  would  slowly  and  evi- 
dently with  great  effort  rise  to  his  feet 
and  appear  scaacely  able  to  stand  when 
he   had  risen,   the   scene  became   truly 


affecting  and  solemn.  And  often  in  his 
prayers  there  was  evidently  a  full  com- 
prehension of  the  subject — a  practical 
application  of  its  points  and  a  continua- 
tion of  its  suggestions,  adding  things 
spiritual  and  matuie,  which  to  those  aware 
of  his  infirmities  displayed  a  marked  vi- 
vacity and  clearness,  and  sometimes  such 
brilliant  [views  of  truth  as  were  truly 
wonderful.  I  have  never  known  such  an 
illustration  of  the  Apostle's  words  as  his 
case  affords:  "  Though  our  outward  man 
perish,  yet  the  inward  man  is  renewed 
day  by  day.' " 

Nothing  peculiar  marked  the  closing 
scene.  He  walked  about  the  room  and 
down  stairs  the  day  before  he  died,  only 
seeming  a  little  more  tired,  and  went  to 
rest  a  little  earlier  than  usual.  He  slept 
quietly  for  the  first  hour  or  two ;  but 
afterwards  a  loud,  hollow  breathing  com- 
menced. Mrs.  Conger  sprang  out  of  bed 
and  found  he  was  almost  gone.  In  about 
ten  minutes,  without  a  struggle,  he  ceased 
to  breathe. 


STEPHEN    AND   EMELINE    EOBIN- 
SON,  OF    GREENFIELD. 

Stephen  Robinson  died  in  Greenfield, 
Huron  county,  Ohio,  on  Monday,  the  13th 
of  December,  1875.  Aged  eighty  years 
and  seven  months. 

He  was  born  May  13th,  1795,  in  Berne 
township,  Albany  county.  New  York,  and 
at  the  age  of  eleven  years  he  went  to 
Camillus,  Onondaga  county.  In  October, 
1819,  he  left  Camillus  with  his  brother 
Reuben,  and  arrived  at  Sandusky,  Erie 
county,  Ohio,  on  the  14th  of  December. 
The  next  day  they  went  to  Greenfield 
with  a  man  named  Levi  Savage,  who  sub- 
sequently married  his  wife's  sister.  He 
had  brougnt  by  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie, 
to  Sandusky,  a  supply  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  barrels  of  salt  from  the 
Onondaga  works.  On  Christmas  day  he 
sold  one  hundred  barrels  of  this 'to  Schuy- 
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ler  Yan  Ransaeller  and  Farewell,  mer- 
chants in  Monroeville,  at  five  dollars  per 
barrel,  and  part  of  the  rest  he  sold  in 
other  places  at  ten  dollars  per  barrel. 
Farewell  was  then  Sheriff  of  the  county. 
In  February  following,  he  walked  back  to 
Onondaga  alone.  Reuben  stayed  until 
July  and  then  came  back  by  water  to 
Buffalo.  In  1822  Stephen  came  back  to 
settle  for  salt  which  he  had  shipped  to 
Ohio,  stayed  about  six  weeks  and  return- 
ed to  Onondaga.  The  canal  was  not  then 
open.  In  1820  it  was  open  to  Utica  from 
Onondaga,  but  not  to  Lockport  for  sever- 
al years.  In  December,  1824,  he  came 
and  married  Emeline  Haynes,  daughter 
Nathaniel  Haynes,  February  10th,  1825, 
and  went  back  in  April,  taking  her  with 
him.  Their  route  was  by  schooner  from 
Sandusky  to  Buffalo,  thence  by  wagon  to 
Lockport,  and  from  that  point  by  canal  to 
Onondaga.  The  canal  was  then  open 
from  Lockport  to  Utica. 

He  remained  three  years  and  then  re- 
turned to  Ohio  with  his  family,  in  1828, 
by  canal  and  lake  to  Sandusky.  In  April 
of  that  year,  they  were  brought  from 
Sandusky  to  Greenfield  by  John  West, 
in  his  wagon.  Then  Eobinson  moved  in- 
to a  log  house,  in  which  he  continued  to 
reside  until  his  death,  on  the  same  farm, 
for  nearl}'-  forty-eight  years.  He  bought 
the  land  of  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Haynes. 
The  house  was  by  the  main  read  from 
Sandusky  to  Mansfield,  and  he  sometimes 
saw  as  many  as  a  hundred  wagons  pass 
in  a  day,  drawing  wheat  to  Sandusky,  be- 
fore the  railroad  was  constructed. 

He  was  an  honest,  industrious  citizen, 
and  reared  a  large  family  to  useful  lives. 
Several  times  he  was  chosen  by  his  neigh- 
bors to  local  offices. 

There  is  one  incident  in  the  life  of 
his  widow  which  is  worthy  of  record,  as 
illustrating  the  perils  which  often  sur- 
rounded the  homes  of  the  pioneers. 
When  young  and  living  with  her  father, 
in  Greenfield,  she  went  to  a  neighbor's  to 


borrow  a  flax  hatchel.  Returning  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  along  the  road  which 
was  skirted  by  a  ravine,  she  heard,  in  the 
path  below,  the  steps  of  some  animal. 
She  noticed  that  when  she  stopped  the 
steps  ceased,  and  when  she  advanced, 
they  were  again  heard.  She  was  near 
where  she  knew  the  road  would  descend 
to  a  point  at  which  it  would  be  crossed 
by  the  path.  She  turned  from  the  road, 
leaped  a  fence,  and  ran  across  a  plowed 
field,  throwing  away  the  hatchel  to  aid 
her  in  her  flight  to  a  fire  of  brush  and 
logs  in  her  father's  woods,  which  she  saw 
burning.  Jumping  over  a  second  fence, 
she  rushed  to  the  fire,  and  turning  round 
saw  the  eyes  a  great  wolf,  glaring  at  her 
through,  the  fence,  within  a  few  rods,  so 
closely  had  she  been  pursued.  Taking  a 
large  firebrand  from  the  fire  and  waving 
it  about  her,  she  made  her  escape  to  the 
house.  Her  father  went  with  his  gun  in 
quest  of  the  animal  but  failed  to  find  it. 

The  next  morning  he  found  the  hatchel 
and  her  footprints,  with  the  wolf  tracks 
by  them,  and  noticed  that  her  steps  over 
the  plowed  field  were  remarkably  far 
apart.     Fear  had  almost  given  her  wings. 

She  yet  occupies  the  primitive  dwell- 
ing where  she  and  her  husband  lived  so 
long,  honored  by  her  family  and  esteem- 
ed by  the  community  for  her  virtues  and 
ffood  works. 


PERSONAL      REMINISCENCES      OF 
REY.  H.  0.  SHELDON. 

I  was  born  in  Hartford  county,  Connec- 
ticut, September  15th,  1799.  My  father 
moved  to  Milton,  afterward  called  Genoa, 
Cayuga  county.  New  York,  in  the  spring 
after  I  was  one  year  old,  where  I  received 
the  benefit  of  the  then  common  school 
education.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  my 
father  gave  me  my  time.  I  taught  school 
nine  months  in  one  district  and  twelve 
months  in  another ;  then  came  west  in 
May,    1818.     I   first  visited   the    site    of 
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Norwalk  in  August  of  that  year.  The 
county  seat  had  been  recently  located  on 
the  "Sand  Ridge."  Piatt  Benedict  was 
then  engaged  in  getting  out  timber  for  the 
Court  House,  which  was  the  second  build- 
ing erected  where  Norwalk  now  stands. 
Mr.  Benedict's  dwelling  house  was  the 
first,  In  exploring,  I  visited  Lower  San- 
dusky. The  pickets  of  Ft  Stevenson  were 
standing,  riddled  with  the  bullets  of  the 
British  and  Indians,  when  defended  by 
the  brave  Colonel  Croghan.  At  Portland, 
formerly  Ogontz  Place,  I  met  Isaac  Mills 
with  a  map  in  his  hand  of  "Sandusky 
City,"  recently  laid  out.  This  place  and 
Venice  were  rival  towns.  Inquiring  about 
the  health  :  "Oh,  it  is  healthy  here,  but 
sickly  at  Venice."  ..  Inquiring  there,  the 
answere  was  :  "It  is  healthy  here,  but  at 
Ogontz  Place  even  the  fishes  have  the 
ague."  On  board  the  "Walk  in  the  Wa- 
ter," the  first  steamboat  on  Lake  Erie,  an 
Indian  expressed  himself  thus  :  "Humph! 
Big  Canoe  !" 

I  returned  to  my  father  in  Genoa  by 
way  of  Cleveland,  which  then  had  no 
house  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  or  on 
the  hill  on  the  east  side.  I  returned  to 
Ohio  in  the  spring.  Coming  on  board  the 
steamboat  at  Black  Eock  were  fourteen 
yoke  of  oxen  and  two  span  of  horses, 
which,  with  all  steam,  enabled  the  boat 
to  make  but  slow  progress  to  Buffalo.  I 
commenced  farming  on  the  east  side  of 
Peru,  on  the  land  my  father  gave  me, 
June  9th,  1819,  upon  strictly  temperance 
principles.  My  neighbor  expostulated 
with  me  :  "You  cannot  raise  your  cabin 
nor  get  your  grain  harvested  without 
whisky.".  "Then  the  logs  shall  remain 
on  the  ground  and  the  harvest  ungather- 
ed.''  But  the  cabin  was  raised ;  the 
ridge  pole  went  on  without  a  drop  of 
whisky  to  wet  it.  But  one  man  refused 
to  come  to  the  raising  because  there  was 
no  whisky,  and  that  man  died  intemper- 
ate. Save  once,  when  from  timidness  or 
courtesy  I  tasted  a  "colt-tail"  at  Albany, 


I  have  never  used  a  drop  as  a  beverage 
since. 

In  1820  I  moved  to  my  farm,  and  labor- 
ed to  promote  peace,  temperance  and  mor- 
ality. Until  I  raised  grain  I  bought  flour 
at  Sandusky,  at  two  dollars  a  barrel.  A 
Presbyterian  Society,  upon  the  accommo- 
dation plan,  was  formed,  trustees  appoint- 
ed, and  I  was  chosen  secretary  or  clerk. 
The  church  members  employed  Rev. 
James  Mclntyre,  a  local  Methodist  preach- 
er, to  preach  for  them.  Meetings  were 
held  in  my  house.  I  objected  to  employ- 
ing a  Methodist,  and  accused  the  church 
of  parsimony,  because  they  could  have 
him  for  a  small  amount  of  grain,  and  to 
pay  a  minister  of  our  own  denomination 
would  require  half  salary  in  cash. 

I  drew  a  plan  and  subscription  for  a 
meeting  house  to  be  built  of  hewed  logs, 
and  one  evening,  after  Rev.  Lott  B.  Sulli- 
van had  preached,  I  presented  them.  The 
church  members  were  all  better  off  than 
I — not  a  member.  They  all  refused  to 
sign  until  I  did,  and  then  no  subscription 
exceeded  mine — ten  dollars — payable  in 
work.  It  was  built.  I  wrote  to  the  Do- 
mestic Missionary  Society  for  a  pastor. 
Rev.  Mr.  Lathrop  was  eventually  sent* 
but  on  his  way,  finding  a  revival  at  Ely- 
ria,  he  tarried  there,  and  did  not  finally 
reach  his  destination.  It  the  meantime 
Mr.  Mclntyre  joined  the  annual  confer- 
ence, and  with  Rev.  True  Pattee  was  sent 
to  Huron  circuit.  As  before,  he  now 
made  my  house  his  stopping  place.  I  had 
perused  Spring's  Sermon  on  Election ;  it 
was  my  fortress.  He  attacked  my  doc- 
trine. I  disputed  my  ground  inch  by 
inch,  until  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
my  foundation  gave  way.  I  built  it  up 
before  he  came  round,  and  he  took  it 
away  in  less  time  than  before.  I  rebuilt 
it,  and  it  fell ;  until,  discovering  that  man- 
kind were  by  the  atonement  placed  under 
the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
which  I  was  led  to  surrender,  on  Decem- 
ber 7th,  1823,  I  experienced  a  change  of 
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heart.  A  revival  followed,  and  twenty- 
one  heads  of  families  in  three  weeks  pro- 
fessed conversion,  most  of  whom  united 
with  the  M.  E.  Church. 

In  1824  I  was  drawn  as  a  grand  juror. 
Henry  Buckingham  was  foreman  ;  I  was 
clerk  or  secretary.  There  were  indict- 
ments found  against  hog  thieves,  but  none 
against  gamblers,  though  the  court  charg- 
ed specially  and  some  of  the  jury  report- 
ed the  actual  sight  of  criminals  playing 
"cards  at  a  tavern.'^  But  the  proecuting 
attorney  and  the  sheriff  were  gamblers. 
The  latter  had  selected  Forsyth  and  Shir- 
ley and  two  other  gamblers  as  talesmen, 
and  notwithstanding  the  most  positive  tes- 
timony we  could  get  but  eleven  votes  for 
a  bill.  We  sat  through  the  week.  The 
landlord  brought  in  his  bill  :  "Half  a 
thousand  shingles  whittled  up.''  When 
we  went  to  the  tayern  to  settle  our  bills 
the  bar-room  was  full  of  people.  When 
I  put  my  hand  in  for  my  pocket-book  I 
felt  a  pack  of  cards.  I  began  to  pull 
them  out  and  scatter  them  on  the  floor, 
saying,  *-I  did  not  intend  to  expose  the 
grand  jury  so  publicly."  Adams,  the 
constable,  rushed  for  and  gathered  them 
up  ;  I  then  threw  the  remainder  in  the 
fire.  My  remark  and  act  spoiled  their  ex- 
pected fun  ;  they  doubtless  intended  to 
propose  that  some  of  the  jury  be  searched. 

The  next  day  was  Sabbath.  Father 
Gurley  preached  at  my  house,  to  whom  I 
related  the  occurrence.  When  going  home 
the  next  day  he  was  overtaken  by  Dr* 
Tilden.  who  inquired  with  great  concern, 
"Mr.  Gurley,  do  you  allow  your  members 
to  play  cards?"  "Why?"  "Mr.  Shel- 
don was  found  to  have  a  pack  of  cards  in 
his  pocket."  Mr.  Gurley  immediately 
replied  in  his  broad  Irish,  "An'  was  it  ye, 
doctor,  that  put  them  in  ?" 

After  this  1  felt  a  strong  impression 
that  I  would  be  called  to  preach,  which  I 
as  strongly  resisted,  having  determinined 
to  be  a  farmer  for  life.  Finding  the  im- 
pression troubling  me  the  more  I  enjoyed 


religion,  I  prayed  fegularly  that  it  might 
be  taken  away.  Finally,  when  engaged 
in  prayer,  these  words  seemed  inwardly 
spoken  to  me  :  "You  have  a  set  of  talents 
different  from  every  other  person  in  the 
world.  The  Lord  makes  use  of  different 
instruments  in  building  up  His  Kingdom. 
If  He  calls  you  and  you  go,  He  will  make 
you  the  instrument  in  the  conversion  of 
some  one  soul  who  would  not  otherwise 
be  brought  into  the  Kingdom.  But  if  you 
don't  go  you  will  lose  your  religion  and 
your  soul,  and  He  will  call  some  one  else 
to  the  work."  I  replied  :  "Lord,  it  is 
enough.  If  I  can  be  the  instrument  in 
the  salvation  of  one  soul,  I'll  go  it  thou 
Shalt  call  me  by  Thy  Spirit  and  open  my 
way  by  Thy  Providence."  This  was  at 
my  morning  devotions.  An  hour  or  two 
after.  Job  T.  Reynolds  called  and  said, 
"Brother  Sheldon,  there  is  a  new  settle- 
ment up  in  Fairfield  and  they  have  no 
meetings.  Suppose  you  go  and  hold  meet- 
mgs."  I  replied  :  "The  disciples  went 
two  by  two  ;  if  you'll  go  with  me  I  will 
go."  That  day,  at  Mack's  mill,  I  met  a 
man  from  Fairfield,  of  whom  I  inquired, 
"Have  you  any  meetings  at  Fairfield  ?'' 
"No,  sir."  "Have  you  any  place  to  hold 
them  ?"  "We  have  a  school-house  cov- 
ered, the  puncheon  floor  laid,  but  not 
chinked  or  daubed.''  Tell  the  people 
that  Brother  Reynolds  and  I  will  come 
and  hold  meetings."  The  fourth  time  an 
awakening  was  manifest ;  a  revival  fol- 
lowed !  I  was  then  requested  to  go  to 
the  Heathen  settlement,  afterwards  called 
Enterprise.  There,  under  an  exhorta- 
tion, I  heard  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
a  person  scream  aloud  and  cry  for  mercy. 
The  next  summer,  June  17,  1825,  I  was 
licensed  to  preach  and  recommended  to 
the  Ohio  Annual  Conference.  I  have  now 
entered  the  fifty-first  year  of  my  ministry. 
In  1832  I  was  stationed  in  Norwalk 
circuit.  In  traveling  I  had  used  up  my 
stock  and  farming  tools  and  rents  ;  I  now 
sold   mv   farm  to   obtain  the  monev   to 
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finish  the  parsonage  and  meeting  house 
which  had  been  begun.  I  applied  to  and 
obtained  from  the  Trustees  of  Norwalk 
Academy  a  transfer  of  the  academy  and 
four  lots  (with  the  debt  against  it  for  real 
estate)  to  the  Conference.  A  new  charter, 
under  the  name  of  Norwalk  Seminary, 
was  obtained,  giving  the  Conference  the 
appointing  of  two-thirds  of  the  trustees. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Judge  Lane,  Jona- 
than Edward  Chaplin  was  elected  princi- 
pal. He  was  great  grandson  to  the  cele- 
brated Jonathan  Edwards  ;  from  whom  it 
was  said  a  vein  of  genius  descended  to 
the  remotest  branches.  He  had  been  an 
eminent  lawyer,  but  had  become  skeptical 
and  very  intemperate.  But  at  a  watch 
night  he  sought  pardon  and  grace  to 
stand;  he  became  a  true  Christian  and  a 
useful  man;  he  accepted  the  charge  and 
conducted  the  seminary  with  honor  to 
himself  and  credit  to  the  institution. 
This  was  the  first  literary  institution 
uuder  the  patronage  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
in  Ohio.  During  its  existance  it  spread 
and  increased  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
educated  and  developed  talent  in  many, 
among  whom  were  John  Wheeler,  the 
late  useful  President  of  Baldwin  Uni- 
versity, now  President  of  a  growing  col- 
lege in  the  Northwest ;  Thomas  Barkdull 
and  George  W.  Breckenridge,  both  useful 
preachers  and  presiding  elders  in  their 
conferences;  William  L.  Harris,  who, 
after  supporting  himself  by  sawing  wood 
and  ringing  the  bell  at  Korwalk  Seminary, 
became  successively  a  useful  traveling 
preacher,  a  professor  in  Baldwin  Institute, 
professor  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, secretary  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence, assistant  secretary  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  and 
is  now  a  prominent  Bishop,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  has  traveled  around  the  globe. 
Norwalk  Seminary  educated  many  others, 
any  one  of  the  four  named  having  been 
worth  more  to  the  church  than  all  the 
cost  of  the  seminary.     Thomas  Barkdull 


more  than  paid  his  board  and  tuition  by 
repairing  watches.  I  acted  as  agent,  ob- 
tained subscriptions  while  on  the  district, 
and  then  agent  for  two  years  in  the  East, 
.  obtained  $5,000  in  subcriptions,  and  col- 
lecting books  for  the  library,  philosophi- 
cal apparatus,  with  many  curiosities  for  a 
museum.  When  the  building  was  burn- 
ed, and  most  of  the  library,  apparatus  and 
curiosities  were  destroyed,  the  trustees 
were  offered  $1,000  for  the  remainder  of 
what  was  collected  by  the  agent. 

Upon  the  question  of  rebuilding,  the 
trustees  were  divided.  Piatt  Benedict 
ofi'ered  to  give  eight  acres  of  land  in  the 
meadow  southwest  of  town.  Obediah 
Jenney  offered  to  build  a  bridge  and 
walk  to  it,  and  the  agent  earnestly  ad- 
vocated locating  on  the  proposed  site. 
His  argument  was  that  four  acres  could 
be  used  and  four  sold  in  lots,  which 
would  do  much  towards  a  new  building, 
in  which  case  the  seminary  would  grow 
to  a  contemplated  college.  The  old  site, 
which  was  in  the  dusty  and  central  part 
of  the  town,  could  be  sold  for  the  indebt- 
edness, which  was  about  $3,000.  But  the 
richest  man  in  the  Board,  who  had  prop- 
erty m  the  vicinity  of  the  old  site,  urged 
its  adoption,  and  the  majority  voted  with 
him.  I  resigned  as  agent  and  president 
of  tne  Board  of  Trustees,  predicting  dis- 
aster and  ultimate  defeat. 

An  agent  was  appointed,  opposed  by 
the  late  agent  in  the  Annual  Conference 
as  deficient  in  financial  talent,  who  did 
not  collect,  from  subscriptions  obtained 
by  himself  and  his  predecessor,  sufficient 
to  pay  his  salary,  the  deficiency  of  which 
was  made  up  by  the  sale  of  books  col- 
lected by  his  predecessor.  Other  books 
were  sold  to  pay  the  deficiency  of  the 
principal's  salary,  one  of  which,  an  il- 
lustrated Bible  printed  in  1518,  now 
three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years  old, 
I  bought  from  the  widow  of  the  principal, 
to  whom  it  had  been  sold.  The  seminary 
was  rebuilt.     A  mortgage  had  somehow 
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been  put  on  the  property,  unknown  to 
but  few.  The  Conference  declined  to  re- 
lieve it.  The  seminary  and  church  prop- 
erty were  sold  at  auction.  I  lost  only 
$150 ;  but  the  two  contractors,  who  had 
invested  their  all  in  the  new  building, 
were  made  bankrupt.  The  Conference 
established  a  seminary  at  Berea,  which 
grew  .to  a  university. 

James  Mclntyre,  of  whom  I  have 
spoken,  was  sui  generis.  He  had  a  tall 
frame,  without  much  flesh,  loosely  hung 
together;  a  boy  described  him  as  a 
limsey  man."  He  dressed  in  coarse, 
cheap  home-made  clothing,  illy  fitting  his 
person.  He  had  a  high  forehead,  cadav- 
erous cheek,  and  remarkably  bright  blue 
eyes.  His  voice  was  low  and  efifeminate. 
He  clothed  his  ideas  in  original  language. 
His  illustrations  were  appropriate,  drawn 
from  well  known  objects.  His  logic  was 
irresistable.  He  would  sometimes  go  to 
his  appointments  in  summer  without 
shoes  and  stockings,  his  trousers  reaching 
scarcely  below  where  the  calf  of  the  leg 
ought  tp  be.  He  was  in  his  element 
when  exposing  the  absurdities  of  Calvin- 
ism and  Universalism.  Strangers,  after 
they  had  heard  him,  pronounced  him  in 
backwoods  language  "a  singed  cat.'' 
Mclntyre   has   gone.     Piatt   Benedict, 

Nathan   Sutiff,    Simon   Ammerman, 

Hagaman,  John  J).  Hoskins,  Daniel 
Brightman,  David  Underbill,  Moses  C. 
Sanders,  Elihu  Clary,  Thomas  Tilson, 
Daniel  Made,  Major  Guthrie,  K.  S.  South- 
gate,  and  most  of  the  others  who  were 
early  settlers  have  gone — gone — gone.  I 
am  becoming  a  stranger  amidst  a  new 
generation  of  men.  Soon  it  will  be  said 
■  of  me,  "he,  too,  is  gone."  May  we  all  so 
walk  the  narrow  road  of  piety,  which  has 
a  pilot  and  safe  crossing  at  the  end,  that 
we  may  all  meet  where  "we  shall  see  as 
we  are  seen  and  know  as  we  are  known." 


ALMOST  A  CENTENAKIAN. 
Elizabeth   Trimmer   died  at  the   resi- 


dence of  her  son,  Isaac  Trimmer,  in 
Townsend,  Huron  county,  Ohio,  on  the 
18th  of  January,  1876,  aged  ninety-nine 
years,  six  months,  and  fourteen  days. 
The  following  personal  sketch  of  this 
venerable  pioneer  lady  was  written  by 
Miss  Jane  0.  DeForest,  October  27,  1875, 
for  the  Cleveland  Leader: 

In  view  of  the  increasing  interest  with 
which  the  people  of  Ohio  are  regarding 
the  preparations  for  the  great  international 
exhibition  of  1876,  I  send  you  a  short 
sketch  of  a  valuable  "relic'  in  this  vicin- 
ity. In  the  township  of  Townsend,  Huron 
county,  an  old  lady  resides,  who  was  born 
on  the  very  day  on  which  was  signed  the 
"Immortal  Declaration,"  and  it  is  quite 
probable  that  she  is  the  only  native  of 
this  country,  now  living,  whose  birth 
coincides  with  that  of  the  nation. 

I  first  heard  of  this  venerable  woman 
more  than  a  year  ago,  and  last  summer,  a 
few  weeks  before  she  was  ninety-nine,  I 
went  to  her  home  to  see  and  converse 
with  her.  The  old  lady  was  in  her  cham- 
ber on  my  arrival,  but  a  little  great-grand- 
daughter was  sent  to  call  her  down,  and 
she  came  forward  with  as  much  ease  as 
might  have  been  expected  of  a  person 
twenty-five  years  younger.  During  my 
conversation  with  herself  and  son  I  learn- 
ed the  following  facts  concerning  her: 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Trimmer  was  born  July 
4th,  1776,  in  Washington  township,  Mor- 
ris county.  New  Jersey,  about  sixty  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Shangler,  and  she  belonged  to  a  fam- 
ily of  eleven  children,  ten  daughters  and 
one  son,  and  is  the  sole  survivor  of  this 
large  household.  Her  maternal  grand- 
father lived  to  the  age  of  110,  and  her 
mother  died  at  the  age  of  100.  Others  of 
her  relatives  lived  to  be  very  old,  though 
none  attained  such  remarkable  ages. 
Mrs.  Trimmer  has  had  four  children,  one 
daughter  and  three  sons.  The  sons  are 
still  living,  and  she  now  resides  with  the 
eldest  of  them,  who  is  now  in  his  sixty- 
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eighth  year.  From  New  Jersey  she  moved 
to  Cayuga  county,  New  York,  and  from 
thence  to  Alleghany  county,  in  the  same 
State.  For  the  past  fourteen  years  she 
has  been  a  resident  of  Huron  county,  Ohio. 
She  is  rather  below  the  medium  height, 
but  does  not  bend  much  under  her  weight 
of  years.  She  has  partially  lost  her  eye- 
sight, and  is  quite  deaf,  though  it  is  not 
at  all  difficult  to  converse  with  her  if  ont^ 
sits  near  and  speaks  in  a  moderately  loud 
tone. 

She  seems  to  retain  her  faculties  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  talked  freely  about 
her  young  days,  "when  there  was  no  ma- 
chinery and  all  the  work  had  to  be  done 
by  hand."  Her  father's  large  family,  be- 
ing composed  of  girls,  with  but  one  excep- 
tion, some  of  them  were  obliged  to  assist 
in  the  out-door  work,  and  Mrs.  Trimmer 
remarked  that  she  had  raked  and  bound 
grain  many  a  day  and  kept  up  with  the 
cradles.  The  venerable  lady  said  that  it 
was  not"  desirable  to  live  to  such  an  ad- 
vanced age,  yet  she  seemed  comfortable 
and  cheerful.  Her  son  said  she  had  a 
splendid  appetite  and  wished  hearty  food 
at  every  meal.  She  reads  in  her  own 
books  and  often  walks  out  and  visits  her 
neighbors.  I  am  informed  that  on  Mon- 
day, July  5th,  the  next  day  after  attaining 
the  age  of  ninety-nine,  she  walked  to  the 
house  of  a  neighbor  nearly  half  a  mile 
away,  made  her  visit,  and  walked  back 
again . 

Mrs.  Trimmer  is  of  German  descent, 
though  her  parents  were  natives  of  this 
country.  She  is  anxious  to  attend  the 
Centennial  next  year,  and  if  she  lives  and 
retains  her  present  vigor,  the  Ohio  Cen- 
tennial Committee  will  doubtless  secure 
her  presence  as  a  most  interesting  Cen- 
tennial relic. 


CAPTAIN  JOSIAH  PELTON. 
The  Amherst  Free  Press  gives   the 
following  account  of  this  pioneer  of  Ver- 
million. 


Captain  Josiah  Pelton  came  to  Vermil- 
lion in  1818.  Mr.  Pelton  was  born  in 
Chatham,  Connecticut  in  1772,  and  was 
married  to  Lucy  Sheppard  in  1793.  He 
and  his  brother  owned  a  ship,  of  which 
he  was  captain,  trading  at  the  West 
Indies  and  other  ports.  During  some  of 
the  wars  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  his  ship  was  taken  by  the  Span- 
iards to  Eio  Janeiro  and  he  was  kept  in 
prison  for  two  or  three  years.  After  los- 
ing his  ship  and  money  and  enduring 
many  hardships,  he  finally  reached  his 
home. 

In  June,  1815,  he  started  in  company 
with  two  or  three  other  families  for  Ohio. 
In  passing  through  some  place  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  he  hoisted  a  large  flag  over  his 
wagon,  which  called  a  great  crowd.  One 
of  the  hotel  keepers  obtained  possession 
of  this  prize  and  in  a  short  time  it  was 
waving  from  the  top  of  the  hotel,  and  the 
company  was  nicely  provided  for,  tor  the 
day.  At  Buffalo  the  wagons  and  goods 
were  put  aboard  a  small  vessel  and 
brought  to  Fairport.  During  the  voyage 
which  was  very  rough,  Captain  Pelton 
was  obliged  to  assume  command  of  the 
craft,  in  order  to  reach  port .  in  safety. 
The  captain  proper  was  glad  to  have  him 
do  so,  and  the  entire  crew  were  very  wil- 
ling to  obey  him.  They  arrived  at  Fair- 
port  some  time  before  the  cattle  and 
horses,  which  had  been  driven  overland 
via  a  rough  and  broken  path.  The  party 
arrived  at  Euclid  in  August  where  nearly 
all  the  family  were  taken  sick,  and  Mrs. 
Pelton  died  five  or  six  weeks  after  the  ar- 
rival at  Euclid. 

In  1818  Captain  Pelton  sold  his  place 
and  removed  to  Vermillion,  and  bought  a 
farm  of  John  Sharart,  now  known  as  the 
Darby  farm,  where  he  lived  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years.  The  family  consisted  of 
nine  children.  The  eldest,  Lucy,  married 
William  Treat,  of  Euclid ;  she  is  now 
dead ;  Phebe,  widow  of  Anson  Cooper,  of 
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Brownhelm;  JosiahS;  Allen;  Charlotte, 
wife  of  Levi  Parsons, — died  in  1834j  S. 
Augustin;  Austin;  Juliania,  wife  of  John 
Miller,  died  in  1832  ;  and  Franklin.  The 
children  all  married,  and  all  settled  in 
Yermillion  excepting  Lucv  and  Phebe. 
Austin  has  lately  sold  his  farm  and  is 
now  living  near  Webb's  corners.  Four 
brothers  are  still  living  in  Yermillion. 

Captain  Pelton  was  of  a  lively  disposi- 
tion, liked  a  good  joke  and  could  tell  a 
capital  story.  He  died  in  July,  1834,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-two  years,  having  not  yet 
reached  his  three  score  and  ten,  the  time 
alloted  for  man  to  live. 


HARVEY     FOWLER,     OF     MARGA- 
RETTA. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in 
Westfield,  Massachusetts,  March  7,  1797, 
and  lived  there  until  nineteen  years  of  age. 
He  received  the  ordinary  common  school 
education  of  farmer's  sons  in  those  days 
and  one  winter's  attendance  at  the  State 
academy  in  the  village.  In  February, 
1816,  he,  in  company  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  Raynol  Knox,  and  one  other,  left 
their  native  village  for  Ohio  in  a  one- 
horse  cutter,  but  were  compelled  to  per- 
form most  of  the  journey  on  foot  as  their 
baggage  was  a  sufficient  load  for  the  horse. 
While  in  the  Genesee  country  a  sudden 
thaw  took  off  the  snow,  which  obliged 
them  to  change  their  cutter  for  a  wagon 
and  they  finished  their  journey  in  this 
manner  reaching  their  destination,  Paines- 
ville.  Lake  county,  in  about  thirty  days 
from  the  time  they  left  home.  Their  ob- 
ject in  stopping  at  that  point  was  to  locate 
and  occupy  lands  which  they  had  receiv- 
ed a  title  for  from  the  Connecticut  Re- 
serve. The  location  not  meeting  with 
his  expectations  and  requirements  for  a 
home,  he  sold  his  title  for  land  in  that  vi- 
cinity and  in  1818  came  on  west  to  Mar- 
garetta,  where  his  uncles,  Richard  and 
Major   Fred.   Falley   then,    and   had   for 


some  nine  or  ten  years  previous  resided. 
Having  satisfied  himself  as  to  location  and 
quality  of  land,  he  purchased  of  Messrs. 
Jessup  and  Wakeman,  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, the  tract  of  land  where  he  has 
since  resided,  a  period  of  fi,fty-seven  years. 
Erie  county  (then  Huron)  was  just  be- 
ginning to  be  settled  up,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants could  be  numbered  by  scores  rather 
than  hundreds  at  the  time  he  first  settled 
here.  The  work  of  clearing  up  and  sub- 
duing a  farm  was  long  and  arduous,  never- 
theless he  undertook  and  accomplished  it, 
trusting  to  the  future  development  of  the 
country  for  his  reward,  which  in  his  case 
has  been  abundant. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  county  he 
was  prominently  identified  and  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow  citi- 
zens can  be  judged  by  the  following  com- 
mission and  appointment  to  public  offices 
of  trust.  In  May,  1820,  he  was  elected 
and  commissioned  Lieutenant  of  the 
Eighth  Company,  Second  Regiment, 
Fourth  Brigade  and  Fourth  Division  Ohio 
State  Militia ;  was  promoted  to  Captain  in 
the  following  September,  and  served  in 
that  capacity  until,  by  act  of  Legislature, 
the  company  became  dissatisfied  and 
he,  disgusted  with  the  duties  and  re- 
quirements imposed  upon  them  by 
that  bodv,  resigned.  In  1824,  he  was 
elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  three 
years  and  re-elected  in  1827.  Commis- 
sions for  the  above  named  positions  are 
now  among  his  papers  ;  the  first  two  by 
Governor  Ethan  Allan  Brown,  the  third 
by  Governor  Morrow,  the  fourth  by  Gov- 
ernor Allen  Trimble.  The  documents 
mentioned  are  interesting  relics  of  the 
pioneer  times  of  the  State ;  the  paper, 
printing,  seal  and  style  of  language  are 
peculiar  and  bear  date  within  the  first 
half  century  of  the  life  of  the  Republic, 
in  the  spring  ^of  1838  he  was  elected  by 
the  Legislature  and  commissioned  by 
Governor  Joseph  Vance  as  Associate 
Judge  of  Erie  county,  to  serve   for  the 
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term  of  seven  years.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  writer  that  he  was  the  first  Judge 
of  Erie  county,  after  it  was  set  off  from 
Huron.  March,  1846,  he  was  appointed 
Commissioner  by  the  Associate  Judges, 
M.  Farwell,  J.  W.  Brooks,  and  Charles 
Standart,  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Bourdette  Wood,  was  elect- 
ed in  the  fall  for  two  years  and  re-elected 
in  1848.  October,  1853,  he  was  elected 
member  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives 
in  the  State  Legislature. 

The  deceased  was  a  member  of  the 
Fire  Lands  Historical  Society  from  its  or- 
ganization and  has  always  been  an  active 
member,  attending  the  meetings  when 
possible.  He  collected  the  facts  for,  and 
wrote  a  history  of  Margaretta  township 
for  the  Pioneer  which  the  publisher  told 
him  was  the  most  complete  and  perfect  of 
any  that  had  been  contributed. 

At  the  time  of  his  first  living  in  Marga- 
retta there  was  a  Baptist  church,  of  which 
his  uncle,  Eichard  Falley,  was  deacon  and 
foremost  member,  whom  he  used  to  assist 
in  singing  and  reading  sermons.  Thus 
these  two  being  almost  alone  in  sustaining 
public  religious  meetings,  were  encour- 
aged in  their  work  by  the  faithful  attend- 
ance and  help  of  a  few  religious  women. 
In  the  3'ear  1835,  by  the  assistance  of 
Rev.  Hiram  Smith,  the  first  Congregational 
church  was  formed  at  his  house,  he  being 
one  of  its  first  members  and  chosen  one 


©f  its  first  deacons.  When  the  church 
purchased  the  new  house  he  was  chosen 
and  continued  to  be  one  of  its  trustees. 

In  February,  1821,  Mr.  Fowler  was 
married  to  Sophronia  Hill,  of  Blanford, 
Hamden  county,  Massachusetts,  at  Perry, 
Geauga  county,  Ohio,  and  by  her  had  six 
children,  the  first  a  son,  who  died  in  infan- 
cy. September  21, 1836,  his  wife  died,  and 
during  the  six  weeks  preceding  that  date, 
he  had  lost  two  daughters  and  one  son. 
aged  ten,  seven  and  five  years  respect- 
ively. His  first  daughter,  Margaret,  wife 
of  B.  V.  Boice,  died  July  9,  1850,  aged 
twenty-six  years,  who  left  one  child,  a 
son,  now  living  with  his  father  in  Town- 
send,  Sandusky  county ;  his  sixth  child  is 
the  wife  of  your  well  known  former 
townsman,  J.  S.  Eck,  now  of  Toledo. 
September  25,  1838,  he  took  for  his  sec- 
ond wife,  Ellen  Hubbard,  of  Fort  Miller, 
Washington  county.  New  York,  and  was 
married  at  that  place.  She  still  survives 
him ;  by  this  marriage  he  had  three 
children,  the  first  a  daughter,  who  died  in 
infancy ;  one  son,  at  present  living  on  his 
farm;  the  third  child,  Mabel  Elizabeth, 
died  in  May,  1867,  aged  twenty  years. 

Judge  Fowler  died  at  his  residence,  in 
Margaretta,  February  18,  1875,  aged  sev- 
enty-seven years  and  eleven  months,  of 
dropsy  of  the  heart,  after  an  illness  of 
fourteen  months. 


OBITUARY  RECORD. 


THOMAS  HAMILTON,  SE.,  died  at 
the  Oliver  House,  in  Toledo,  September 
16,  1876,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years  and 
four  months. 

The  Toledo  Blade  says:  He  was  the 
son  of  James  Hamilton,  and  was  born  in 
Granville,  Washington  county,  New  York, 
May  2,  1810.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  he 
went  to  Buffalo,  as  a  clerk  with  his  broth- 
er Henry,  where  he  remained  until  1832, 
when  he  removed  to  Milan,  Ohio  ;  and, 
in  connection  with  his  brother  Daniel  and 
N.  M.  Standart,  a  brother-in-law,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  firm  of  Standart, 
Hamilton  &  Co.,  where  he  remained  until 
his  removal  to  Toledo  in  1861.  The  firm 
referred  to  was  for  several  years  the  most 
prominent  in  mercantile  and  associated 
operations  of  any  in  Northern  Ohio  west 
of  Cleveland,  and  by  its  great  energy, 
enterprise  and  liberality,  contributed 
largely,  not  only  to  the  growth  of  Milan, 
but  to  the  development  of  the  country 
for  a  great  distance  about  there.  In  all 
local  improvements  and  especially  the 
construction  of  the  Milan  Canal,  the 
Messrs.  Hamilton,  (Mr.  Standart  having  in 
1835  removed  to  Cleveland,)  were  most 
prominent  in  the  contribution  of  means 
and  other  aid.  Their  mercantile  business 
was  extensive,  while  they  dealt  largely  in 
real  estate.  The  memorable  financial 
crash  of  1837  proved  too  much  for  them, 
compelling  them  to  suspend  their  opera- 


tions, which,  unfortunately  for  the  com- 
munity as  for  them,  were  never  revived. 
Hopeful  of  success,  they  struggled  for 
many  years  in  the  vam  hope  of  saving 
from  the  wreck  of  their  large  business 
enough  to  pay  their  creditors.  During 
the  past  thirty  years  Mr.  Hamilton  has 
devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  commer- 
cial traffic,  with  varying  success,  ten  years 
of  which  time  was  spent  in  Toledo.  He 
was  a  bold  and  confident  dealer,  usually 
basing  his  operations  upon  his  own  judg- 
ment 

Of  Thomas  Hamilton,  it  may  truly  be 
said,  that  he  was  "an  honest  man,"  the 
highest  honor  to  be  paid  to  human  char- 
acter. His  life  is  a  living  attestation  to 
the  truth  of  the  declaration  that  "a  good 
name  is  to  be  chosen  rather  than  great 
riches,  and  loving  favor  rather  than  silver 
or  gold.''  It  is  the  uniform  testimony  of 
those  who  have  known  him  well  lor  over 
forty  years,  that  in  all  that  time  covering 
periods  of  great  financial  embarrassments 
and  trial,  that  in  all  that  experience  his 
integrity  was  never  called  in  question,  nor 
a  shadow  fell  upon  his  name.  Disdaining 
the  resorts  which  too  many  employ  in 
times  of  trial  he  ever  cherished  and  pur- 
sued the  path  of  honor,  and  thereby  has 
been  enabled  to  leave  not  to  his  family 
only,  but  to  the  world,  an  example  rich 
and  clear  in  all  that  is  worthy  man's 
earthly  ambition.     In  his  domestic  as  in 
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all  other  relations,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  a 
model  of  propriety  and  fidelity.  Gener- 
ous and  kindly  in  his  social  intercourse, 
he  was  devoted  and  unremitting  in  his 
family.  In  1836,  at  Milan,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Sarah  0.  Standart.  who  died 
in  this  city  in  June,  1873.  There  were 
born  to  them  eight  children,  of  whom 
seven  yet  survive — Thomas  Jr.,  J.  Kent, 
Kobert  W.,  and  Mary,  of  Toledo; 
Mrs.  Lucy  Durfee,  of  Decatur,  Illinois, 
and  Charles  and  Frederick,  of  California. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  though  deeply  engrossed 
in  business,  ever  cultivated  an  interest 
in  whatever  concerned  his  fellow-men. 
Hence  his  prominence  in  public  affairs. 
He  was  active  and  prominent  in  political 
matters,  though  never  seeking  oflBcial  po- 
sition or  other  special  benefits  therefrom. 
In  1847,  unsolicited  by  himself,  he  was 
elected  as  State  Senator  from  the  Huron 
and  Erie  Districts,  and  was  the  Whig  can- 
didate again  in  1853,  in  a  Democratic  Dis- 
trict. But  his  main  ofBcial  service  was  in 
the  more  obscure  positions  of  the  village 
and  township,  where  his  unrequited  labors 
were  ever  highly  appreciated  by  the 
neighbors  whom  he  served  so  well.  The 
loss  of  his  wife  was  a  severe  shock  from 
which  he  never  fully  recovered,  and  he 
has  since  been  often  heard  to  express  the 
sentiment  that  earth's  hold  on  him  was 
reduced  to  the  strong  iih  which  his  loving 
children  supplied. 

HARLON  E.  SIMMONS  died  at  his 
residence  in  Greenfield,  Huron  coun- 
ty, Ohio,  on  Sunday,  March  21st,  7875, 
aged  seventy-seven  years.  He  was  born 
in  Rehoboth,  Bristol  county,  Massa- 
chusetts, December  14,  1798,  and  came  to 
Greenfield  in  December,  1819.  An  ac- 
count of  his  journey  to,  and  pioneer  life 
in  Greenfield,  was  published  in  the  elev- 
enth volume  of  the  Fire  Lands  Pioneer, 
pages  86  to  89. 

He  owned  a  beautiful  farm  of  over  four 
hundred  acres,  one   of  the  best  in   the 


county,  on  which  he  lived  about  fifty-five 
years,  and  where  he  died. 

If  he  had  lived  a  few  months  longer  he 
would  have  celebrated  his  golden  wed- 
ding. He  was  universally  esteemed  for 
his  intelligence,  his  integrity  of  character, 
and  his  virtues  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 
From  the  discourse  of  Rev.  H.  L.  Can- 
field,  at  his  funeral,  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing appropriate  tribute  to  his  memory  : 

"  It  scarcely  becomes  me  to  speak  at 
length  of  one  whom  most  of  you  have 
known  so  many  years.  But  I  may  say, 
from  my  own  observation,  as  well  as  from 
the  testimony  of  others,  that  he  was  an 
eminently  hopeful  man. 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  trials  incident  to  a 
long  and  laborious  life,  he  was  uniformly 
cheerful ;  always  taking  the  hopeful  view 
of  things. 

*•  And  when  the  hand  of  disease  arrested 
his  active  career,  and  when  in  its  gradually 
tightening  grasp  he  realized  that  the  time 
of  his  departure  was  near  at  hand,  he  was 
calm  and  hopeful  still,  and  at  the  last  he 
passed  to  his  rest  as  peacefully  as  a  child 
to  its  slumber. 

"  For  more  than  fifty-five  years  he  lived 
in  this  township,  and  you  who  have  known 
him  best,  know  how  much  his  strong  arm 
and  tireless  industry  have  done  towards 
the  removal  of  the  primitive  forests  and 
the  development  of  the  material  prosper- 
ity of  this  region.  But  never,  in  his  de- 
votion to  material  things,  did  he  forget 
the  higher  interests  of  life. 

"Whatever  tended  to  promote  moral  or 
intellectual  culture,  or  social  refinement, 
found  always  in  him  a  warm  friend  and  a 
ready  helper. 

"  He  was  always  to  be  found  on  the  side 
of  'Whatsoever  things  were  true  and  hon- 
est, whatsoever  things  were  just  and  pure, 
whatsoever  things  were  lovely  and  of 
good  report' 

"  Well  may  the  thread  of  such  a  life  run 
evenly,  and  hope  be  its  constant  inspira- 
tion. 
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"  I  am  told  that  the  first  choir  in  this 
tovnship  was  organized  under  his  lead  ; 
and  though  for  some  years  he  has  seldom 
been  heard  by  voice  or  instrument  in  the 
church|  choir,  yet  his  interest  and  delight 
in  good  music  was  not  outlived,  and  the 
soul  that  was  so  readily  stirred  with  'con- 
cord of  sweet  sounds'  while  in  the  flesh, 
will  appreciate  the  music  of  a  better 
world. 

"  But  the  harmony  of  his  soul  was  not 
all  expressed  in  sounds ;  it  found  expres- 
sion in  the  appointments  of  a  well-ordered 
home,  I  had  almost  said,  a  model  home  ; 
from  the  familiar  scenes  of  which  he  will 
be  sadly  missed  by  the  worthy  companion 
who  so  long  has  shared  his  labors  and  his 
joys,  and  by  those  who,  as  children,  have 
shared  in  his  fatherly  affections  and  profit- 
ed by  his  fatherly  counsels. 

"  I  am  glad  that  so  many  of  his  friends 
and  neighbors,  and  fellow  townsmen,  are 
here  to-day  to  honor  the  memory  of  one 
so  worthy  of  their  respect,  and  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  bereaved. 

"May  the  sterling  integrity  and  the 
manly  virtues  of  our  deceased  friend  be 
kept  in  grateful  memory  by  all  who  have 
known  him  ;  may  the  good  example  of  his 
life  be  imitated.  May  we  all  so  live  as  to 
share  his  cheerfulness  in  life  and  his 
hopefulness  and  peace  in  death.  Thus 
shall  we,  though  made  subject  to  frailty 
and  decay,  find  rich  compensation  in  our 
earthly  estate  for  all  its  trials,  and  depart- 
ing, we  shall- leave  behind  us  that  which 
is  better  than  worldly  riches,  a  good 
name. 

EDMUMD  W.  MEAD,  an  early  settler 
on  the  Fire  Lands,  died  in  Norwalk,  Ohio, 
April  5th,  1876.  He  was  born  in  Litch- 
field county,  Ct,  April  4th,  1788,  and 
completed  his  eighty-eighth  year  the  day 
before  his  death.  He  removed  to  the 
Fire  Lands  from  Connecticut  in  1828,  and 
settled  in  Norwalk,  but  soon  after  pur- 
chased fhe    farm   in   Bronson    where  he 


afterwards  resided,  up  to  about  ten  years 
ago,  when  he  returned  to  Norwalk.  He 
leaves  a  widow,  Mrs.  Eachel  Mead,  now 
in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  her  age,  and 
with  whom  he  lived  sixty -three  years. 

LIVY  BASH,  died  in  Groton,  Erie 
county,  Ohio,  March  27th,  1875,  aged 
eighty  years.  He  was  born  in  Lenox, 
Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  May  12th,  1795. 
When  but  a  small  lad  his  parents  moved 
to  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.,  taking  their 
family  with  them.  Livy  Eash  came  to 
Lyme,  or  what  was  then  known  as  Strong's 
Eidge,  in  1819,  on  horseback.  His  broth- 
er Charles  came  in  1815.  In  1820  they 
purchased  the  farm  in  Groton  on  which 
they  both  lived  until  their  deaths  ;  Charles 
dying  May  21st,  1853 ;  Livy,  March 
27th,  1875.  Livy  Eash  was  married  in 
1824  to  Ehoa  Bemiss,  a  noble.  Christian 
woman,  with  whom  he  lived  until  her 
death,  in  1869.  They  had  three  children, 
Elmira,  Nancy  and  Maria.  Maria  died  in 
1844  at  the  age  of  12  years.  Nancy  was 
married  in  1863  to  Allen  Minzey.  On  his 
journey  here  in  1819,  he  passed  over  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  the  city  of 
Cleveland.  There  were  onl  y  a  few  houses 
there  then,  and  those  were  built  of  logs. 
At  that  time  the  Indians  owned  all  the 
land  west  of  Bellevue,  and  for  a  long  time 
there  were  more  Indians  than  white  men. 
Mr.  Eash  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of 
six  children,  of  whom  only  one  survives, 
a  sister  now  82  years  old. 

MINEE  LAWEENCE  died  at  Occo- 
quan,  Virginia,  January  19,  1876,  aged 
seventy-three  years.  He  was  long  and 
favorably  known  to  a  large  part  of  the 
settlers  on  the  Fire  Lands.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  merchandise,  farming  and  other 
business,  and  in  all  was  active,  honest  and 
enterprising.  He  came  to  Norwalk  as 
early  as  1833,  about  five  years  after  the 
organization  of  the  village.  In  1839  he 
removed  to  Greenfield,  where  he  contin- 
ued eight  or  nine  years.     He  then  return- 
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ed  to  Norwalk,  remaining  here  until  1869, 
when  he  removed  to  Occoquan,  Virginia. 
His  acquaintances  in  Korwalk  and  else- 
where, will  endorse  one  of  his  death-bed 
utterances  :  "I  have  always  tried  to  make 
everybody  happy  with  whom  I  came  in 
contact.  I  have  made  mistakes,  but  my 
intentions  were  right  though  my  judg- 
ment was  wrong."  Another  of  his  death- 
bed utterances  illustrates  in  a  single  sen- 
tence his  whole  life — -"If  the  Lord  sees 
fit  to  continue  my  life  in  this  pain,  I  hope 
he  will  give  me  patience  to  endure  it." 
The  early  citizens  of  Norwalk  who  re- 
member Mr.  Lawrence  in  his  early  man- 
hood, will  remember  him  as  being  espe- 
cially active  in  every  enterprise  that  tend- 
ed to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  society 
in  which  he  moved,  both  materially  and 
spiritually.  He  was  an  honored  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a  constant 
teacher  in  the  Sunday  School,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Session  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years  of  his  residence  in  the  place.  In 
these  relations  he  discharged  his  duties 
most  faithfully. 

SUSANI^A  BRIGGS  died  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  son  Alexander  Briggs,  in 
Norwich,  Huron  county,  Ohio,  on  the  13th 
of  January,  1875,  aged  eighty-six  years, 
five  months  and  twenty  days.  Her  late 
consort,  Benjamin  Briggs,  died  in  August, 
1842.  She  was  born  July,  1788,  in  Bar- 
nard, Windsor  county,  Vermont,  was  mar- 
lied  in  November,  1809,  and  removed  to 
Norwich  in  1836,  where  she  resided  un- 
til her  death. 

MRS.  NABBY  GILSON  died  in  Nor- 
wich, Huron  county,  Ohio,  on  the  21st  of 
February,  1875,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five 
years.  She  came  there  from  New  Eng- 
land in  1819,  and  from  that  time  until  her 
death,  lived  there,  on  the  same  place. 
Her  husband  died  about  twenty-six  years 
ago.     She  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

MRS.  JULIA  B.  SUMMERS,  wife  of 
Benjamin  Summers,  died  November  19th, 


1874,  at  the  residence  of  her  son  Zerah 
B.  Summers,  in  Crown  Point,  Lake  county, 
Indiana,  aged  sixty-nine  years,  eight 
months  and  ten  days.  The  deceased  was 
born  in  Bridgewater,  Parish,  Litchfield 
county,  Connecticut,  March  9th,  1805, 
came  to  Ohio  and  settled  in  Florence 
township,  of  the  Firelands  in  June  1825, 
and  was  the  mother  of  four  children,  two 
sons  and  one  daughter  surviving  her. 
She  was  one  of  the  first  class  of  Metho- 
dists formed  in  Vermillion  township  in 
1830  or  1831,  and  her  husband  followed 
soon  after.  Their  house  became  known 
as  the  Preachers'  home,  and  so  contmued 
for  nearly  thirty  years  until  her  failing 
health  forbade,  and  changes  in  the  circuits 
rendered  it  no  longer  necessary.  The 
old  pioneers  well  remember  what  it  was 
to  be  the  mistress  of  an  Itinerant's  home 
in  those  early  days.  She  was  a  genuine 
pioneer,  always  diligent  and  careful  in  the 
management  of  her  household;  laborious 
in  the  toils  of  domestic  life,  punctual  and 
devoted  in  her  religious  duties,  gentle 
and  kind  in  her  social  relations,  she  was 
loved  and  esteemed  by  a  large  circle  of 
acquaintances.  She  and  her  husband 
were  on  a  visit  to  the  West  when  she 
died.  Her  funeral  was  attended  by  all 
her  children  and  grandchildren  except 
one. 

Benjamin  Summers  died  August  13th, 
1875,  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law, 
Rev.  G.  H.  Hartupee,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
aged  about  seventy-three  years.  He  was 
born  in  Connecticut.  His  father,  Mark 
Summers,  emigrated  to  Ohio  about  sixty 
years  ago.  His  children  were  then  very 
young,  and  have  ever  smce  resided  m 
Vermillion.  At  the  time  of  their  coming 
it  was  a  wilderness  and  they  went 
through  all  the  hardships  and  trials  inci- 
dent to  a  new  country.  The  father  died 
some  years  since  at  over  ninety  years  of 
age.  Benjamin  was  for  many  years  a 
prominent  man,  and  well  known  in  this 
region  as  a  man  of  sterling  honesty,  and 
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more  than  average  capacity.  He  was, 
once  Associate  Judge  of  Huron  county, 
before  Erie  county  was  created.  He  has 
done  a  great  amount  of  business  for 
others,  as  executor,  administrator,  etc. 
He  was  an  active  man  in  benevolent 
enterprises,  and  very  prominent  in  our 
pioneer  affairs  as  historian,  etc.  Mr. 
Summers  was  twice  married.  By  his  last 
wife  he  had  two  sons — Zerah,  now  at 
Crown  Point,  Indiana,  and  Charles  B., 
now  in  Chicago,  and  one  daughter,  now 
the  wife  of  Rev.  G.  H.  Hartupee,  of 
Mansfield,  Ohio.  His  remains  were  taken 
to  Crown  Point,  Indiana,  for  interment. 

ELANSON   ROSE    died   at  the   resi- 
dence of  his  son  Hiram  Rose,  in  Norwalk, 
Ohio,  September  4th,  1875,  aged  eighty- 
six    years  and  three   months.     He   was 
born  in  Binghampton  New  York,  June 
2d,    1789.       He    studied    medicine   and 
practiced  his  profession  for  over  thirty 
years.     In  the  year  1811  he  was  married 
to  Lusena  Osborn,  and  eleven  children 
were  born   of  this  union,  all  of  whom, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  who  died  in 
infancy,  are  still  living.     The  eldest,  wife 
of  R.  T.  Miller,  is  living  in  FonduLac, 
Wisconsin;  the  next  younger,  Mrs.  Edwin 
Gager,  is  a  resident  of  Norwalk,  as  are 
also  Hiram  and  Augustus,  the  second  and 
third  sons;  the  eldest  son,   George  W., 
is  a  resident  of  Leraysville,  Pennsylvania; 
Elanson,  Jr.,  the  next  son,  is   living  in 
Lorain  county,  the  third  daughter,  widow 
of  F.  T.  Brown,  also  formerly  of  Bing- 
hampton, is  living  with  a  married  daugh- 
ter in  Toledo;    the  youngest  daughter, 
Mrs.  Hurlbut,  is  a  resident  of  Fort  Scott, 
Kansas ;  Edwin  G.,  the  youngest  of  the 
family,  is  living  in  Cleveland.    In  the 
year  1849  the  deceased  and  wife,  with 
the  two  youngest  children,  came  to  Nor- 
walk,  where  he  resided  until  his  death. 
On  November  28th,  1864,  his  wife  died, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years  and  two 
months.     For  the  last  two  years  he  had 


gradually  failed,  and  on  Saturday  morning, 
just  as  the  sun  was  dispelling  the  shadows  ^ 
of  night,  he  sank  peacefully  to  his  rest. 
In  all  the  relations  of  life  with  his  fellow 
men  he  was  honest  and  upright,  generous 
to  a  fault,  feeling  keenly  the  wants  and 
misfortunes  of  others,  and  doing  all  in 
his  power  to  alleviate  them.  A  kind  and 
loving  husband  and  father,  a  steadfast 
friend,  ripe  in  years,  he  has  passed  away, 
leaving  no  memories  behind  save  those  of 
respect  and  love. 

GURDON  WOODWARD  died  in  Belle- 
vue,  Ohio,  December  8th,  1874,  aged 
seventy-nine  years,  nine  months  and 
seventeen  days.  He  had  lived  there 
about  fifty-eight  years.  He  was  born  in 
New  London,  Connecticut,  in  the  year 
1795,  and  in  company  with  an  older 
brother,  came  to  Ohio  when  it  was  a 
wilderness,  in  the  year  1816  and  selected 
the  place  for  his  future  home,  known  as 
the  "Woodward  tract"  in  Lyme. 

These  brothers,  full  of  energy  began 
"roughing  it  in  the  bush''  with  a  perse- 
verence  and  courage  that  knew  nothing  of 
failure.  They  erected  their  log  cabin  and 
began  in  earnest  the  work  of  reclaiming 
the  then  wilds  of  Ohio. 

Their  land  was  well  chosen,  and  soon 
they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  both 
forest  and  prairie  becoming  subject  to 
their  well-directed  skill  and  industry. 

Two  years  elapsed,  when  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  went  back  to  Oneida 
county,  New  York,  and  was  married,  re- 
turning immediately  to  Ohio.  Soon  after- 
ward other  members  of  the  family  came 
in  Ohio  and  settled  on  adjoining  farms. 
The  family  circle  being  now  established 
the  clearing  of  the  farms  and  increasing 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  home 
steadily  advanced  from  year  to  year. 

In  the  spring  of  1858,  when  his  chil- 
dren had  grown  up  and  in  great  part  set- 
tled in  life,  he  gave  up  the  active  duties 
of  the  farm,  moving  to  Bellevue ;  but  re- 
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taininc^  enough  of  the  business  manage- 
ment of  it  as  was  agreable  and  useful  to 
one  who  had  always  led  an  active  and 
industrious  life.  Haring  an  unusually 
well  developed  constitution  that  was 
never  impaired  by  irregular  habits,  he 
enjoyed  a  large  share  of  excellent  health 
even  when  the  country  was  new. 

He  was  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age, 
yet  in  many  respects  his  mental  vigor 
was  unabated,  and  until  within  a  few 
months  his  step  was  as  firm  and  his  body 
erect  as  if  he  were  a  much  younger  man. 

MOSES  SOWERS  died  in  Lexington, 
Eichland  county,  Ohio,  February  16th, 
1875,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years. 
The  Mansfield    Herald  says    of   him: 

"Mr.  Sowers  was  born  in  York  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  emigrated  to  Fairfield 
county,  Ohio,  in  1811,  where  he  remained 
until  1815,  when  he  moved,  with  his  fath- 
er's family,  to  Huron  county,  Ohio,  and 
settled  where  the  town  of  Monroeville 
now  stands — being  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  Fire-Lands.  He  built  and  owned  the 
first  grist  and  saw  mill  in  that  township, 
and  hauled  the  first  load  of  sawed  lum- 
ber to  what  is  now  the  town  of  Norwalk. 
He  remained  there  until  the  year  1832, 
when  he  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Beverstock  re- 
moved to  Lexington,  and  engaged  in  the 
dry  goods  trade,  in  which  business  he 
has  been  engaged  ever  since,  with  the 
exception  of  ten  years,  which  were  de- 
voted to  other  pursuits.  He  has  been  a 
resident  of  Lexington  for  forty-two  and 
a  half  years. 

JOHN  ROADARMEL  died  in  Bron- 
son,  Huron  county,  Ohio,  December  12th 
1874,  aged  eighty-three  years. 

CATHARINE  MACKEY  died  in 
Milan,  Ohio,  December  18th,  1865,  aged 
sixty-five  years,  five  months. 

PHILANDER  H.  WILBOR,  a  native 
of  Milan,  Ohio,  and  son  of  Philander  and 
Susan  Wilbor,  died  at  Cheyenne,  "Wyom- 


ing Territory,  May  9th,  1876,  aged  thirty 
eight  years. 

MRS.  ELIZA  MOREHOUSE,  wife  of 
D.  E.  Morehouse,  died  in  Norwalk,  Ohio, 
January  2d,  1875,  of  pneumonia,  aged 
forty-nine  years  and  ten  months.  In  all 
the  relations  of  life  she  left  a  bright  re- 
cord and  the  inspiration  of  a  pure  Chris- 
tian character,  an  example  for  those  who 
deplore  her  loss. 

SARAH   NICOLLS,  died  in   Bronson 
Huron  county  Ohio,  on  the  third  day  of 
April,  1876,  aged  eighty-four  years.     She 
had  lived  there  thirty-nine  years. 

DEBORAH  FERRIS  PATRICK,  wife  of 
Shepherd  Patrick,  died  at  their  residence, 
in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  April  18,  1876,  aged 
eighty-two  years.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
the  late  Benjamin  Drake,  and  was  married 
in  Oxford,  Huron  county,  Ohio,  on  the 
third  of  January,  1822.  In  May,  1824, 
She  removed  to  Lyons,  Wayne  county. 
New  York,  where  the  next  ten  years  of 
her  life  were  passed.  While  here,  she 
united  with  the  church  under  the  early 
ministry  of  Rev.  John  A.  Clark,  who  at 
that  time  was  missionary  at  this  and  points 
adjacent.  Leaving  Lyons,  she  came  to 
Norwalk,  Ohio,  in  May,  1834,  where  her 
home  was  until  her  death. 

Her  life  was  one  of  remarkable  energy 
and  activity.  At  home  and  in  the  church 
these  characteristics  ever  stood  out  prom- 
inently. In  the  first,  no  duty  was  slighted, 
no  care  omitted  that  would  help  to  make 
home  dear  to  those  whom  God  had  given 
her.  In  the  last,  until  within  a  few  months 
past,  her  place  was  always  filled,  for  she 
loved  her  church  and  the  services  which 
it  provided  for  a  willing  people  to  worship 
their  God. 

She  left  a  husband  with  whom  she  had 
lived  for  fifty-four  years,  and  five  sons, 
all  of  whom  were  with  her  at  the  time  of 
her  death.  For  the  past  fifteen  years 
these  five  sons  had  met  at  ten  o'clock 
every  Sabbath  morning,   with  their  pa- 
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rents,  without  a  single  exception.  There 
had  not  been  a  death  directly  in  the  fami- 
ly for  fifty  years,  and  the  deceased  had 
not  known  a  sick  day  for  thirty  years  pre- 
vious to  her  eightieth  year, 

LEICESTEE  WALKER,  died  at  his 
residence  in  Perkins  township,  Erie  county 
Ohio,  May  6,  1875,  aged  seventy-eight 
years,  four  months  and  nineteen  days. 
He  was  born  in  Herkimer  county,  New 
York,  December  17,  1796,  being  left  an 
orphan  at  the  age  of  about  eight  years. 
His  trade  was  that  of  a  carpenter  and 
joiner,  He  settled  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  in 
the  year  1818,  and  assisted  in  putting  up 
many  of  the  first  frame  buildings  in  San- 
dusky and  vicinity.  During  the  first  ten 
or  twelve  years  of  his  residence  at  that 
place,  his  health  was  seriously  impaired 
by  exposure  and  fatigue,  induced  by  his 
almost  constant  labors  for  the  sick,  many 
of  whom  died  for  the  want  of  care  and 
nursing.  Mr.  Walker,  often  working 
throughout  the  daytime,  at  his  trade,  took 
care  of  the  sick  during  the  nights.  It 
was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  him  to 
take  care  of  several  families  alone  at  the 
same  time,  going  from  house  to  house 
throughout  the  whole  night,  where  not 
one  was  able  to  help  another,  and  after 
administering  medicines,  and  giving  each 
such  care  as  he  could,  going  to  the  next 
house  or  hut,  and  doing  there  all  the 
work  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  Through 
these  labors  his  own  health  became  per- 
manently impaired. 

In  1825,  March  31st,  he  married  Miss 
Juliet  Andrews  of  Richland  county,  Ohio, 
("ivho  survived  him  about  four  months). 
In  1832,  he  removed  to  his  farm  in  Per- 
kins, about  four  miles  from  the  city, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  to  the  time 
of  his  death  ;  and  where  he  reared  a  fami- 
ly of  seven  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Mr.  Walker  always  took  a  deep  interest 
in  the  political  questions  of  the  day,  in 
which,  being  a  great  reader,  he  was  well 


informed.  Until  the  year  1856,  when 
slavery  extension  became  the  principal 
political  issue,  he  was  identified  with  the 
Democratic  party";  but  when  it  became 
clear  to  his  mind  that  it  was  the  champion 
of  human  bondage,  he  abandoned  it,  and 
identified  himself  with  the.  Union  or 
Republican  party,  with  which  he  contin- 
ued until  his  death.  He  was  an  active 
supporter  of  the  government  in  its  efforts 
to  crush  the  slaveholder's  rebellion,  three 
of  his  sons  serving  in  the  Union  army 
throughout  the  war,  doing  noble  service  ; 
one  of  whom,  Major  Lester  AValker,  of 
North  Piatt,  Nebraska,  served  in  the  reg- 
ular army,  from  May,  1861,  to  December 
1872,  when  he  resigned  his  commission 
as  major  and  retired  to  private  life. 

Mr.  Walker,  though  not  a  professor  of 
religion,  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  Bible 
and  in  the  blessed  Savior,  his  views  in- 
clining to  the  doctrines  of  the  Universal- 
ist  denomination.  He  was  earnest  in  all 
he  did,  out-spoken  in  his  views — despising 
cant  and  hypocrisy  ;  the  needy  and  help- 
less had  no  truer  friend  and  hypocrites  no 
greater  enemy.  His  death  was  peaceful 
and  calm  as  the  repose  of  a  child.  He 
was  the  father  of  George  R.  Walker, 
Esq.,  of  Norwalk. 

JULIET  WALKER,  relict  of  Leicester 
Walker  deceased,  died  at  Berlin,  Iowa 
county,  Michigan,  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
September,  1875,  while  visiting  a  married 
daughter ;  her  age  was  sixty-nine  years, 
eleven  months  and  seven  days.  She  was 
born  in  Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania, 
October  5,  1805.  Her  parents  removed  to 
Richland  county, .  Ohio,  near  Mansfield, 
sometime  before  the  war  of  1812,  where 
they  continued  to  reside  until  their  death, 
which  was  at  a  very  great  age,  the  deceas- 
ed being  the  youngest  of  fourteen  ehild- 
dren. 

Mrs.  Walker  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
mothers  of  Erie  county,  having  been  a 
resident  there   more    than  fifty,  and  of 
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Perkins  more  than  forty-two  years.  With 
her  husband  she  lived  to  celebrate  her 
golden  wedding  on  March  31,  1875,  to 
rear  seven  sons  and  one  daughter  to  lives 
of  usefulness  ;  and  at  the  ripe  age  of 
nearly  three  score  and  ten  years  she  passed 
to  her  reward  in  perfect  peace.  For  more 
than  fifty  years  Mrs.  Walker  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Congregational  church, 
living  in  precept  and  example  the  life  of 
a  consistent  follower  of  Christ.  Always 
ready  at  the  call  of  the  sick,  or  any  in 
need  of  sympathy  or  aid,  a  devoted  moth- 
and  wife.  It  may  be  said  of  her:  "  She 
hath  done  what  she  could,''  and  "her 
children  will  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed." 
She  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  righteous. 

WILLIAM  MILLEK  died  near  New 
Haven,  Ohio,  February  15,  1875,  of  lung 
fever,  aged  seventy-three  years,  eleven 
months  and  twenty-five  days. 

FREDEEICK  KITTEEDGE  died  of 
heart  disease,  at  his  residence,  in  Waseca, 
Minnesota,  January  4th,  1875,  in  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Pie  was  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  but  preferred  agri- 
culture. He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
but  preferred  agriculture.  He  was  a  son 
of  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Kittridge,  of  Norwalk, 
Ohio,  President  of  the  First  National  Bank 
there,  and  was  highly  educated,  modest, 
kind,  and  most  esteemed  by  those  who 
knew  him  best.  The  Janesville  (Minn.) 
Argus  said  of  him: 

"Mr.  Kittridge  was  born  in  Norwalk, 
Ohio,  came  to  this  State  in  '60,  was  a  sol- 
diei"  in  the  outbreak  of  '62,  a  farmer  for 
several  years  near  Okaman,  and  a  resident 
of  Waseca  since  the  fall  of  '70.  A  man 
of  culture,  the  soul  of  honor,  courteous  in 
address,  refined  in  manner,  of  generous 
impulses  and  aspirations,  he  was  a  good 
representative  of  an  old  line  gentleman, 
with  the  free  and  hearty  good  will  of 
western  socia,!  life.  A  positive  character, 
he  possessed  fine  social  qualities  which 
made  him  the  center  of  the  social  circle. 
An  honored  son,  a  devoted  husband,  fond 
father,  genial  friend  and  good  citizen,  he 
has  ceased  from  his  labors,  and  left  a 


blank  in  our  social  life  which  will  not 
soon  be  filled." 

ELIZA  G.  FOLLETT,  wife  of  Oran 
Follett,  died  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  April  29, 
1876,  aged  seventy-four  years,  seven 
months  and  twelve  days.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Eliza  G.  Ward.  She  was  born 
in  Albany,  New  York,  September  17th, 
1801,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Martha  Ward.  Her  father  died  in  early 
life.  Her  mother  lived  to  the  far  advanced 
age  of  ninety-five,  and  died  in  this  city  in 
June,  1871.  On  the  22d  of  November, 
1832,  Eliza  G.  Ward  was  married  to  Oran 
Follett  at  Fairport,  New  York.  She  be- 
came a  resident  of  Sandusky  in  May,  1834. 
For  forty- two  years  Mrs.  Follett  was  an 
active,  unostentatious  and  faithful  workor 
in  that  city,  doing  good,  relieving  the  poor 
and  the  needy,  comforting  the  afilicted, 
encouraging  the  fearful,  smoothing  the 
pathway  of  those  tempted  to  go  astray, 
and  yet  never  for  a  moment  for- 
getting or  neglecting  the  duties  she  owed 
her  own  family.  From  one  end  of  the 
city  to  the  other,  in  out  of  the  way  places, 
in  hovels,  •  in  every  abode  of  want,  this 
patient,  tireless  and  cheerful  spirit  was  at 
hand  helping  and  comforting  and  blessing 
those  who  but  for  her  love  would  have 
had  no  friends  on  earth.  No  form  of 
want,  no  degree  of  sorrow,  but  found  in 
Mrs.  Follett  a  helping  hand  and  a  com- 
forter. If  pecuniary  assistance  were  not 
needed,  some  more  gentle  means  of  re- 
lief than  the  supplying  of  bodily  necessi- 
ties were  sure  to  be  extended  by  this 
friend  of  humanity.  A  bunch  ot  flowers 
left  in  the  sick  room,  a  cheerful  word  of 
encoura'gement,  or  some  other  token, 
slight  in  itself,  yet  bearing  golden  fruit, 
was  her  ready  witness  of  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  others.  But  it  was  peculiarly  to 
the  soldiers  and  their  families  during  the 
dark  days  of  the  war  that  Mrs.  Follett 
proved  a  friend  and  comfortc..  From 
the  opening  day  of  the  war  to  its  close 
she  gave  herself  up  to   watchful  care  of 
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the  soldiers  and  their  families.  Rain  and 
storm,  cold  and  heat,  could  not  keep  her 
back  fr©m  what  she  called  her  duty  and 
loved  to  regard  as  a  privilege.  Her  mind 
was  clear  to  the  last,  and  her  anxiety  to 
perform  little  duties  manifested  itself 
even  on  the  last  day.  But  a  few  hours 
before  she  died,  she  directed  one  of  her 
family  to  purchase  and  give  to  each  mem- 
ber of  her  Sunday  school  class  a  copy  of 
a  new  song  book  about  to  be  introduced. 
Mrs.  Follett  was  the  most  beloved,  the 
most  faithful  and  the  most  useful  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  church.  She  proved 
her  faith  by  her  works,  and  she  made  the 
two  one  and  the  same,  religion  being  to 
her,  life.  Besides  her  husband,  the  de- 
ceased leaves  two  children,  Mrs.  F.  E. 
Foster,  of  Toledo,  and  Mrs.  Flamen  Ball, 
of  Cincinnati. 

WALTER  BATES  was  accidentally 
killed  in  what  was  known  as  the  Merry 
Mill,  in  Milan,  Ohio,  in  February,  1875, 
aged  fifty-six  years.  He  had  purchased 
part  of  the  mill,  and  was  repairing  it.  In 
putting  the  cylinder,  or  heater,  to  the 
boiler  in  position,  the  propping  which 
held  it  gave  way,  causing  the  ponderous 
mass  of  iron  to  roll  or  slide  forward.  Mr. 
Bates  was  caught  between  this  and  anoth- 
er portion  of  the  machinery,  and  his  head 
was  crushed  into  a  shapeless  mass.  One 
of  his  legs  was  also  broken  and  his  body 
was  otherwise  bruised  and  mangled.  Of 
course  his  death  was  instantaneous.  He 
bad  been  connected  with  the  steam  mill 
in  Norwalk,  and  prior  to  that  with  the 
mill  in  Clarksfield,  and  was  well  and 
honorably  known  in  both  counties.  He 
had  been  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Norwalk,  and  was 
one  of  its  officers  and  active  in  religious 
and  benevolent  efforts. 

J.  E.  HANFORD  was  accidentally  kill- 
ed on  his  farm  in  Wakeman,  Huron  coun- 
ty, Okio,  on  the  ninth  of  April,|  1875, 
aged  sixty-nine  years.      He  was  found  in 


his  stable,  lying  on  the  floor,  face  down- 
ward, and  examination  proved  th?it  he 
was  dead.  The  supposition  is  that  he 
was  engaged  in  cleaning  a  young  horse 
that  he  had  never  driven  but  once,  when 
he  received  a  kick  just  below  the  lower 
region  of  the  heart  that  caused  instant 
death.  The  curry-comb  with  which  he 
had  been  at  work  was  grasped  in  his  hand 
when  found.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  farmers  in  Huron  county,  and 
stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  neigh- 
bors and  all  with  whom  he  was  acquainted. 
He  had  been  for  many  years  a  prominent 
member  and  supporter  of  the  Episcopal 
church  in  Wakeman  ;  had  held  the  office 
of  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  other  posi- 
tions of  public  trust. 

ADALINE  HARKNESS  PETERS, 
wife  of  Israel  Peters,  died  in  Norwalk, 
Ohio,  March  16,  1876.  She  was  born 
May  22,  1821,  in  Aurelius,  Cayuga 
county.  New  York ;  was  married  May  26, 
1842,  and  soon  after  removed  with  her 
husband  to  Norwalk.  They  there  united 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church .  In 
her  death,  the  church  lost  a  faithful  wit- 
ness, the  poor  a  kind  benefoctor,  and  the 
surviving  family  a  devoted  wife  and 
mother.  - 

ALYIN  BRIGHTMAN  died  in  Bron- 
son  on  the  first  of  September,  1875,  aged 
fifty -seven  years,  seven  months,  twenty 
days. 

ELECTA  HERRICK,  wife  of  E.  W. 
Herrick,  died  in  Bronson  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  April,  1876,  aged  seventy-five 
years,  five  months,  three  days. 

HARRISON  WILT  died  in  Bellevue. 
Ohio,  January  31st,  1875.  He  had  resid- 
ed there  about  forty  years. 

GEORGE  SKAATS  died  in  Bronson, 
Huron  county,  Ohio,  May  12th,  1875,  aged 
seventy-eight  years.  He  came  to  that 
township  in  1833,  where  he  purchased 
and  cleared  a  farm  on  which  he  lived  un- 
til his  death. 
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RUFUS  SHELDEN  died  in  Fitchyille, 
Huron  county,  Ohio,  January  1st,  1875, 
aged  sixty-six  years.  He  came  from 
Oneida  county,  New  York,  to  Greenwich 
in  1824  and  was  one  of  the  pioneer  set- 
tlers of  that  township.  He  was  zealous 
in  the  temperance  cause  and  in  every 
good  word  and  work. 

MRS.  JERUSHA  TAINTER  died  in 
Hartland,  Huron  county,  Ohio,  November 
9th,  1874,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  her 
age.  She  had  lived  over  half  a  century 
on  the  farm  where  died,  honored  and  loved 
by  all  who  knew  her. 

CHARLES  CHILD  died  in  Fairfield, 
Huron  county,  Ohio,  December  18th, 
1874,  aged  seventy-three  years  and  six 
months.  He  lived  in  that  township  about 
thirty-five  years. 

ANNA  HARRIS  died  in  Norwalk,  Ohio, 
January  16th  2875,  aged  eighty-five  years. 

ORRIN  M.  BABCOCK  died  in  Nelson, 
Lee  county,  Illinois,  January  15th  1875, 
aged  thirty-nine  years.  He  moved  from 
Norwalk,  Ohio,  in  1863,  where  he  former- 
ly resided. 

EUNICE  BROWN  died  in  Fairfield, 
Huron  county,  Ohio,  November  8th,  1874, 
'in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  her  age. 
She  came  there  from  Delaware  county, 
New  York,  in  1839,  and  was  for  thirty- 
five  years  an  exemplary  member  of  the 
Baptist  church  in  Fairfield. 

LEVI  ROSCO  died  in  North  Milan, 
November  17th,  1874,  aged  sixty-four 
years. 

MRS.  HORATIO  MINUSE,  relict  of 
Horatio  Minuse  and  mother  of  Mrs.  L.  O. 
Saunders,  died  in  Milan,  Ohio,  December 
21st,  1874,  aged  sixty-three  years. 

SALLY  CONGER,  wife  of  David  Con- 
ger, died  in  Bronson,  Huron  county,  Ohio, 
March  2d,  1875,  aged  eighty-one  years. 
She,  with  her  husband,  came  from  Cayu- 
ga county.  New  York,  in  1819,  and  set- 


tled on  the  farm  where  she  died,  giving 
her  a  continuous  residence  of  fifty-six 
years  in  the  same  place.  Her  married 
life  extended  over  a  period  of  sixty  years. 
At  the  time  of  her  settlement  in  Bronson 
there  was  scarcely  a  log  cabin  in  Nor- 
walk, and  nearly  all  of  Huron  county  was 
an  unbroken  wilderness.  Mrs.  Conger 
was  devotedly  attached  to  her  home  and 
the  welfare  of  her  family.  She  had  a 
feeling  heart  and  the  needy  and  distress- 
ed ever  found  in  her  a  sympathizing  friend. 
Of  a  family  of  nine  brothers  and  sisters 
of  Mrs.  Conger,  four  brothers  still  sur- 
vive— Rial  and  Nelson  Parker  of  Bronson, 
Henry  Parker  of  Auburn,  New  York,  and 
William  Parker  of  Moravia,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  BURNSIDE  died  in  Bloom 
township,  Seneca  county,  Ohio,  on  the  3d 
of  May,  1875,  aged  seventy  years.  He 
came  from  Pennsylvania  m  1817,  and  was 
probably  the  oldost  pioneer  of  that  county. 

LEVI  PALMER,  one  of  the  oldest  set- 
tlers of  Fitchville,  Huron  county,  Ohio, 
died  March  9th,  1875,  aged  eighty-six 
years.  He  came  from  Fairfield  county, 
Connecticut,  in  1789  and  settled  in  Fitch- 
ville in  1826  or  1827.  He  was  a  worthy, 
useful  and  valued  citizen. 

DR.  ALFRED  SEGUR,  an  old  and 
much  esteemed  resident  of  Clarksfield, 
Huron  county,  Ohio,  died  at  the  residence 
of  his  son-in-law,  H.  L.  Jones,  in  Nor- 
walk, March  20th  1875,  of  cancer  in  the 
stomach.  For  several  years  he  was  in 
Salina,  Kansas,  but  returned  to  Norwalk 
a  year  before  he  died. 

AMY  G.  SMITH,  widow  of  the  late 
Ezra  Smith,  an  old  resident  of  Maxville, 
in  Huron  county,  Ohio,  died  at  the 
Springs,  near  San  Jose,  California,  on  the 
26th  of  May,  1875.  She  was  the  mother 
of  Dr.  John  Sanders'  wife,  formerly  of 
Norwalk,  and  with  whom  she  lived  for 
many  years  at  Norwalk  and  Cleveland. 

DR.  AUSTIN  STARBIRD  died  in  New 
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London,  Huron  county,  Ohio,  March  23d, 
1875,  aged  fifty- five  years.  He  was  born 
near  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  January 
31st,  1820,  and  came  to  Ohio  in  his  boy- 
hood. He  married  Miss  Mary  J.  Fulton 
near  Massilon,  December  14th,  1843.  He 
studied  medicine  and  began  the  practice 
of  his  profession  at  Massilon.  He  remov- 
ed to  New  London  in  April,  1851,  where 
he  pursued  his  profession  until  his  death. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  village  council, 
was  township  treasurer,  and  held  other 
positions  evincing  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  He  was  kind  hearted 
and  benevolent,  capable  in  his  profession, 
and  had  an  extensive  practice.  He  was 
liberal  in  his  religious  views,  and  his  last 
utterance  was,  "The  doctrine  of  universal 
Catholicism  is  correct." 

NATHANIEL  MILLS  died  at  the  resi- 
dence [of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
Eunyon,  in  New  London,  Huron  county, 
Ohio,  February  24,  1875,  in  the  ninety- 
second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in 
Canterburry,  Orange  county,  New  York, 
June  28, 1783.  He  married  Martha  Pierce 
January  13,  1811.  He  enlisted  as  a  vol- 
unteer in  the  army  in  1814,  and  was  seri- 
ously wounded  at  Fort  Erie,  and  so  dis- 
abled as  to  be  discharged  from  the  service. 
He  [came  to  Greenwich,  Hur®n  county, 
Ohio,  in  1838,  united  with  the  Baptist 
church  of  Fitchville,  and  officiated  as 
deacon  until  his  death.  His  wife  died 
February  3,  1852,  aged  sixty-seven  years. 
A  [few  [months  before  his  death,  he  re- 
marked, "I  have  never  tasted  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks  as  a  beverage  in  all  my 
life,  and  have  never  been  sick  to"  amount 
10  anything."  He  lived  a  long  life  of 
pious,  quiet  usefulneas,  and  died  of  ex- 
treme old  age,  amid  the  blessings  of  all 
around  him. 

R.  W.  STEVENS  died  in  New  London, 
Huron  county,  Ohio,  in  October,  1875, 
aged  about  sixty-six  years.  When  quite 
young,  he  came  from  the  State  of  New 


York  to  the  Fire  Lands,  He  was  a  cooper 
by  trade,  and  lived  the  life  of  a  consist- 
ent christian.  He  was  generous  and  hos- 
pitable and  his  home  in  the  early  days, 
afforded  shelter  to  many  itinerant  Metho- 
dist preachers. 

LUCY  STEVENS,  relict  of  the  late 
Guy  Stevens,  died  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  May 
30,  1876,  aged  seventy-three  years  and 
seven  months.  Mrs.  Stevens  maiden 
name  was  Lucy  Abbott.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  David  Abbott,  who,  in  early 
days,  was  sheriff  of  Northern  Ohio.  She 
was  born  in  1802,  at  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio, 
and  was  among  the  first  white  children 
born  in  the  State.  In  1810,  her  family 
moved  to  Milan.  In  1826,  she  married 
Guy  Stevens,  a  man  well  and  favorably 
known  for  his  energy  and  ability.  He 
built  the  first  foundry  in  Milan,  the  one 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Butman.  They 
had  five  children,  three  sons  and  two 
daughters,  all  yet  living.  The  father  died 
in  1841,  his  widow  surviving  him  thirty- 
five  years.  For  some  years  Mrs.  Stevens 
had  been  residing  at  Toledo,  where  her 
sons  reside,  but  her  remains  were  taken 
to  Milan  and  interred  in  the  cemetery  be- 
side the  remains  of  her  husband.  Mrs. 
Stevens  enjoyed  a  high  place  in  the  af- 
fections and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  her. 

BENJAMIN  WILLIAMS  died  in  Olena 
Ohio,  July  23d,  1875,  aged  ninety- one 
years. 

LEVI  DEVOE  died  in  Plymouth,  Ohio, 
August  nineteenth,  1875,  aged  seventy- 
seven  years.  He  was  an  old  resident  of 
that  township. 

AMY  ANGEL  died  in  Bronson,  Huron 
county,  Ohio,  September  eighteenth,  1875, 
aged  eighty-eight  years.  She  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Baptist  church  over  fifty 
years  and  resided  in  the  county  over 
forty-three  years. 

NATHANIEL  MILLS  died  in  New 
London,  Ohio,  February  24,  1875,  aged 
ninety-one  years. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The   State  Akch^ological  Associa- 
tion OF  Ohio. — A  Convention  was  held  at 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  September  1  and  2, 1875, 
and  a  society  was  formed  under  the  above 
name,    to   promote   investigation   of  the 
mounds  and  earthworks  of  the  State;  to 
collect  facts,  descriptions,  relics,  and  other 
evidences  of  the  pre-historic  races;  and  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  the  general  subject 
of  Archgeology.     All   associations  within 
the  State  having  an  Archseological  depart- 
ment or  collection   may  be  auxiliaries  to 
it  by  furnishing  annually  a   list   of  their 
specimens  and  a   copy    of  their  publica- 
tions.    Its  library  and  cabinet  are  to   be 
located   in    Columbus.       The     Firelands 
Historical  Society  was  represented  in  the 
convention  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Agard  and  Hon. 
F.  D.  Parish,  of  Erie  County.    Eesolutions 
were  adopted  for  a  convention  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  the   organization   of  an  Ar- 
chaeological Congress  of  America,and  their 
enterprise  has  since  been  successfully  ac- 
complished, by  the   efforts  of  the   Ohio 
Association.    The  proceedings  of  both  the 
State  and  National  conventions  were  very 
interesting,  and  we   much  regret  that  we 
have  not  space  in  this  number  to  present 
some  of  the  valuable   facts   collected  and 
published  by  them  to  our  readers. 

The  officers  of  the  State  Association 
are  K.  Brinkerhoff,  of  Mansfield,  Presi- 
dent; N.  S.  Townsend,  of  Columbus, 
General  Secretary;  0.  H.  Booth,  of  Mans- 


field, Eecording  Secretary  ;  M.  Hensel,  of 
Columbus,  Treasurer;  J.  H.  Klippart,  of 
Columbus,  Librarian  and  Depositary; 
nine  Vice  Presidents  and  nine  Trustees. 

All  persons  interested  in  the  subject  of 
Archaeology  are  invited  to  correspond  with 
the  Secretary  or  Librarian  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Pee-Historic  Eemains. — Mr.  William 
Barnum,  of  Clarksfield,  has  presented  to 
the  Firelands  Historical  Society  a  mam- 
moth elk  antler  and  a  smaller  deer  horn, 
which  he  unearthed  at  the  east  branch  of 
the  Yermillion  river.  These  remains 
were  found  some  four  feet  under  the  sur- 
face, where  they  have  lain  for  ages. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Henderson  of  Newviile, 
Richland  county,  has  an  extensive  and 
valuable  collection  of  Indian  and  other 
Archaeological  relics,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  best  private  collection  in  the  State. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Sandusky 
Begister  writing  from  Put-in-Bay,  says 
that  some  citizens  of  that  island  while 
plowing  and  scraping  the  lawn  in  front  of 
the  Put-in-Bay  House,  to  make  the  same 
level  for  parading  purposes,  came  upon 
and  exhumed  two  complete  skeletons, 
supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  Indians. 
They  are  preserved  and  will  be  sent  to 
some  naturalist.'  One  was  about  seven 
feet  tall. 

In   the   spring    of    1875,  in   Fairfield, 
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Huron  county,  on  the  farm  of  A.  E. 
Smith,  in  plowing,  at  the  depth  of  some 
fifteen  inches,  a  perfect  human  skeleton 
was  revealed,  lying  nearly  north  and 
south  on  its  back.  The  right  arm  lay  by 
the  side,  and  under  the  bones  of  the 
hand  lay  a  large  knife,  and  near  it  an  old- 
fashioned  steel  and  flint.  There  was  near 
to  this  the  bones  of  some  animal,  ap- 
parently those  of  a  dog  or  some  wild 
beast.  The  human  bones  were  in  a  pretty 
good  state  of  preservation,  though  some- 
what decayed.  The  skull  had  been  frac- 
tured some  time  during  life  and  again 
united,  leaving  quite  a  dent  or  depression. 
The  teeth  were  unusually  large  and 
prominent. 

Eev.  A.  E.  Bishop  found  on  the  farm  of 
his  father-in-law  G.  P.  Birdseye,  in  Nor- 
walk,  an  Indian  chisel  made  of  real  slate, 
different  from  any  of  the  shales  found 
in  this  region,  and  it  bears  the  marks  of 
usage.  It  is  about  three  inches  long,  and 
jn  shape  is  a  segment  of  a  circle. 

In  the  Archaeological  department  of 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia, 
Ohio  has  taken  the  lead,  Cincinnati  alone 
furnishing  a  large  proportion  of  contri- 
bution from  the  entire  West.  Fifty  boxes 
were  sent  from  that  city. 

The  Huron  and  Erie  counties'  Agricul- 
tural Societies  haye  both  proffered  the 
use  of  buildings  on  their  respectiye 
grounds,  to  the  Fire-Lands  Historical 
Society,  for  exhibiting  its  collections. 
Hereafter  the  Society  will  endeavor  to 
make  them  an  attr£^ctive  feature  at  the 
annual  Fairs.  J.  D.  Chamberlain  Esq.,  of 
Norwalk  has  been  appointed  Custodian  of 
all  relics  offered  for  exhibition.  He  will 
receive  and  take  care  of  all  sent  to  him 
and  will  return  those  not  donated,  to  their 
owners,  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition. 

A  Double  Pionees  Shot. — Loyal  Red- 
i  ng,  of  Norwalk,  one  of  our  most  respect- 


ed and  veracious  citizens,  gives  us  this 
extraordinary  incident  in  his  pioneer  life : 
In   1819,  he  was  living  with  his  father, 
John  Reding,  in  Ridgeville,  Lorain  county, 
Ohio.     His  home  was  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Ridge  road  running  from  Norwalk  to 
Cleveland.     On  the  south  side  was  the 
barn,  and  a  few  rods  from  that  was  what 
was  called  a  cat  swamp,  frequented  by 
wild  cats.  On  one  evening  in  the  summer, 
they  heard  the  cry  of  a  wild  cat,  and  both 
John  Reding  and  Ira  Peck,  who  were  in 
the  house,  seized  their  rifles  and  sallied 
out  in  different  directions  to  seek  the  ani- 
mal.     Loyal  Reding  stood  in  the  door  of 
the  house,  and,  after   waiting  some  time, 
heard  a  single  loud  report,  as  of  one  gun 
only.      When  the  animal  was  brought  in, 
both  claimed  to  have  shot  it.   On  opening 
the  body,  both  bullets  were  found  welded 
together.     Both  had  fired  at  the  same  in- 
stant.    The  bullets  entered  the  body  from 
angling  directions  and  met  at  the  skull  of 
the  cat,  making  but  one  hole,  and  the  re- 
port of  the  guns  sounded  as  one.      They 
stood  at  distances  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
rods  apart,  and  about  the  same  from  the 
cat. 

The  Univeesalist  Chukch  of  Noe- 
WALK. — The  sketch  of  this  church,  which 
we  publish  in  this  volume  of  the  Pioneee, 
under  the  head  of  "Church  History,"  was 
written  by  Mr.  Kellogg  four  years  ago. 
Since  then  the  church  has  been  completed, 
and  was  dedicated  in  December,  1872. 
The  building  and  ground  cost  about  $17,- 
000,  and  the  church  is  entirely  free  from 
debt.  William  A.  Mack,  Esq.,  of  Nor- 
walk, presented  to  it  a  beautiful  church 
organ,  which  cost  $2,000.  Its  eminent 
and  widely  esteemed  founder.  Rev.  H.  L. 
Canfield,  continued  in  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  church  until  January  1,  1876,  when 
he  resigned,  from  impaired  health,  and 
Rev.  E.  Hathaway  is  its  present  able  pas- 
tor. The  Peru  church  is  in  charge  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Ashton. 
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Bailey,  Omar,  jr. 

Norwalk, 

Ivesburgh,  Yt.,  1840. 

Oberlin,  1842. 

Baker,  H.  T. 

Bellevue, 

Bellevue,  1834. 

Beard,  Jane  M. 

Xorwalk, 

Pendleton  Co.,  Kv.,  1828. 

Norwalk,  1836. 

Beard,  Charles  B. 

Norwalk, 

Stansted  Co.,  Can.  E.  1822. 

Ripley,  1834. 

Bostwict,  C.  B. 

Norwalk, 

LewisCo.,N.  Y.,  1818. 

Hartland,  1844. 

Bougliton,  J.  G. 

Norwalk, 

Fitchville,  1839. 

Brag?,  John, 

Bellevue, 

Devonshire,  Eng.,  1806. 

Lyme,  1836. 

Brooks,  Philo, 

Greenfield, 

Windham,  Yt.,  1811. 

Greenfield.  1817. 

Butt,  Geo. 

Norwalk, 

New  York  Citv,  1834. 

Norwalt,  1869. 

Canfield,  H.  L. 

Norwalk, 

Columbia  Co..'N.  Y.,  1828. 

Peru,  1864. 

Chaffee,  Tammaso, 

Hartland, 

Hartland,  1835. 

Chaffee,  Calvin  O. 

Hartland, 

Hartland,  1835. 

Chamberlain,  Drnssilla 

Norwalk, 

Tonbridge,  Kent,  Eng.  1833. 

Norwalk,  1859. 

Chamberlain,  J.  D. 

Norwalk, 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1818. 

Norwalk,  1859. 

Cherry,  Anna, 

Norwalk, 

Townsend,  1816. 

Close,  Coleman, 

Norwalk, 

New  York,  1825. 

Fairfield,  1836. 

Elliott,  Richard  G. 

Wakeman, 

Greenwood,  N.  Y.,  1827. 

Wakeman  1834. 

Gibson,  L.  L. 

Norwalk, 

New  York,  1813. 

Gillett,  Caroline  M. 

Clarksfield, 

North  Hector. 

Clarksfield,  1836. 

Griffin,  Hulda, 

Greenwich,  1829. 

Harkness,  Nancy, 

Norwalk, 

Canada  West,  1796. 

Norwalk,  1836. 

Ivory,  Clarissa, 

Norwalk, 

Windsor,  1812. 

Birmingham,  1826. 

Ivory,  Erastus, 

Norwalk, 

Huron  Co.,  0.,  1821. 

Kennan,  3Iary  A. 

Norwalk, 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1811. 

Ridgefield,  1818. 

Kennan,  Asa  B. 

Norwalk, 

Norwalk,  1853. 

Kennan,  Henry  L . 

Norwalk, 

Norwalk,  1852. 

Kennan,  Jairus  R. 

Norwalk, 

Norwalk,  1850. 

• 

Kinney,  Mrs.  Elizabeth, 

York, 

Kryster,  Sarah  T.  T. 

Greenwich,  1833. 

Lawrence,  Celista, 

Norwalk, 

Lansing,  N.  Y.,  1812. 

Bronson,  1833. 

Lawrence,  Timothy, 

Norwalk, 

Fairfield  Co.,  Ct.,1800. 

Bronson,  1833. 

Manahan,  Chas.  W. 

Norwalk, 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  1814. 

Norwalk,  1833. 

Mead,  Rachel, 

Norwalk, 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1790. 

Norwalk,  1828, 

Mitchell,  Elizabeth  A. 

Norwalk, 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1816. 

Norwalk,  1828. 

Paine,  Mary  A. 

Ripley,  1834. 

Perry,  3Iary  D. 

Norwalk, 

Weston,  Ct.,  1803. 

Norwalk,  1826. 

Perry,  0.  S. 

Norwalk, 

Weston,  Ct.,  1805. 

Norwalk,  1834. 

Pierce,  A.  W. 

Townsend, 

Charlotte,  Vt.,  1833. 

1857. 

Rogers,  Otis  M. 

Ripley,  O.,  1833. 

Sherman,  Pollv, 

Norwalk, 

Delaware,  1800. 

Norwalk,  1817. 

Smith,  Hester  P. 

Norwalk, 

Westmoreland  Co. Pa.  1803. 

Norwalk,  1836. 

Standart,  Mrs.  E.  J. 

Bellevue, 

Lyme,  1824. 

Standart,  S.  W. 

Bellevue, 

Clarence,  N.  Y.,  1817. 

Lyme,  1821. 

Stebbins,  Mrs.  Eliza, 

Lyme, 

Ontario,  N.  YT.,  1810. 

Lyme,  1834. 

Sturtevant,  H.  A. 

Ruggles,  1831, 

Sweet,  Lucy, 

Norwalk, 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  1823. 

Monro  eville,  1828. 

Sweet,  Levi  H. 

Norwalk, 

Wayne  Co.,  N.-Y.,  1814. 

Greenfield,  1826. 

Thomas,  Edwin  D. 

Hartland, 

Hartland,  1830. 

Tyler,  H.  P. 

Norwalk, 

Hector,  N.  Y.,  1819. 

Clarksfield,  1833. 

Upson,  DebrahM. 

Norwalk, 

New  Canaan,  Ct.,  1801. 

Norwalk,  1860. 

Van  Sciver,  S.  T.  A. 

Norwalk, 

Philadelphia;  1829. 

Norwalk,  1860. 

Warner,  Mary, 

Norwalk, 

Clinton,  N.  Y.,  1798. 

Sandusky,  1860. 

"Warner,  Sally  Ann, 

Norwalk, 

Groveland,  N.  Y.,  1815. 

Norwalk,  1859. 

Warner,  Alanson, 

Norwalk, 

Stanford,  N.  Y.,  1816. 

Welsh,  Sallj, 
Whiting,  W.  H. 

Hartland, 

Rupert,  Yt.,  1789. 

Hartland,  1836. 

Norwalk, 

Birmingham,  1833. 

Williams,  James  B, 

Norwalk, 

Norwalk,  O.,  1832. 

Williams,  Theodore. 

Norwalk, 

Norwalk,  0.,  1820. 
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FIRE  LANDS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 


SOCIETY  MEETINGS. 

TWENTY-FIRST   ANNUAL   MEETING, 

The  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society — and  the  next  succeeding  the  annual 
meeting  of  July  4th,  1876, — took  place  in 
Whittlesey  Hall,  Norwalk,  on  the  30th  day 
of  June,  1877. 

MORNING    SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10:30 
a.  m.  by  President  P.  N.  Schuyler,  and  the 
Vice  Presidents  and  other  officers  were  in- 
vited to  take  seats  on  the  stage.  A  prayer 
was  then  oftered  by  the  Rev.  A.  Newton,  fol- 
lowed by  the  'roll  call,  to  which  the  follow- 
ing officers  responded  : 

President — P.  N.  Schuyler. 

Vice  Presidents— J.  H.  Niles,  Philo  Wells, 
Martin  Kellogg,  E.  O.  Merry,  Isaac  Under- 
hill,  Stark  Adams,  James  Arnold,  A.  D. 
Skellenger,  E.  J.  Waldron  and  J.  D.  Cham- 
berlain. 

Recording  Secretary — Horatio  Barr. 

Corresponding  Secretary — G.  T.  Stewart. 

Treasurer — Erastus  Gray. 

Directors — P.  N.  Schuyler,  Martin  Kel- 
logg and  C.  E.  Newman. 

Biographer — C.  C.  Woodruff. 

Custodian — ^J.  D.  Chamberlain. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read, 
and,  on  motion,  approved. 

The  Secretary  made  a  verbal  report  on 
behalf  of  the  Publication  Committee,  which 
showed  a  deficiency  of  two  hundred  dollars 
and  ninety-four  cents  ($200.94). 


The  Biographer,  C.  C.  Woodruff,  then 
read  personal  sketches  of  the  following 
pioneers  :  Mr.  Thomas  Lawrence,  aged  83 ; 
Mrs.  Sally  O.  Gilson,  aged  85 ;  Mr.  Daniel 
Watrous,  aged  80 ;  Mrs.  Daniel  Sherman, 
aged  87  ;  Mr.  Alanson  Raymond,  aged  89  ; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Raymond,  wife  of  Alanson 
Raymond,  aged  79,  and  who  died  just  two 
weeks  after  her  husband,  they  having  lived 
together  for  sixty  years  ;  Daniel  Hamilton, 
aged  75;  and  Sterling  Newcomb,  aged  66. 

It  being  nearly  noon,  and  there  being 
other  business  to  attend  to  before  the  noon 
adjournment,  the  Biographer  withdrew  until 
1:30.  On  motion  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Newman,  a 
committee  of  five  was  then  appointed  to 
nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
President  appointed  C.  H.  Gallup,  Norwalk; 
J.  H.  Niles,  Norwich;  E.  O.  Merry,  Lyme; 
Chauncey  Woodruff,  Peru ;  and  James 
Arnold,  Townsend, 

Adjournment  until  1:30  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  at  1:30  by 
the  President.  The  Committee  on  Officers 
made  the  following  report : 

For  President — P.  N.  Schuyler. 

For  Vice  Presidents — J,  H.  Niles,  Nor- 
wich ;  Calvin  Caswell,  Margaretta ;  Philo 
Wells,  Vermillion  ;  Martin  Kellogg,  Bron- 
son  ;  E.  O.  Merry,  Lyme ;  Luther  Avery, . 
Groton ;  D.  G.  Barker,  Ripley  ;  John  Kelly, 
Danbury ;  Isaac  Underbill,  Ridgefield ; 
Stark  Adams,  Huron :    William  Lockwood, 
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Milan ;  James  Arnold,  Townsend ;  A.  D. 
Skellenger,  New  London;  Major  Smith, 
Clarksfield  ;  J.  M.  Whiton,  Wakeman  ;  Zal- 
muna  Phillips,  Berlin  ;  E.  J.  Waldron,  Hart- 
land;  R.  W.  Beckwith,  Fitchville ;  J.  T. 
Parker,  Fairfield;  J.  D.  Chamberlain,  Nor- 
walk ;  S.  F.  Taylor,  Sandusky ;  D,  G.  Tay- 
lor, Perkins  ;  Andrew  Prout,  Oxford  ;  Chas, 
Call,  Greenfield  ;  Henry  Adams,  Peru  ;  E. 
Dickinson,  New  Haven ;  D.  Sweetland, 
Richmond ;  Lovell  McCrillis,  Sherman ; 
Erastus  Huntington,  Kelley's  Island ;  W. 
Burch,  Ruggles ;  H.  G.  Washburn,  Green- 
wich; and  Homer  Brooks,  Florence. 

Recording  Secretary — Horatio  Barr. 

Corresponding  Secretary — G.  T.  Stewart. 

Treasurer — Erastus  Gray. 

Directors — P.  N.  Schuyler,  Judge  A.  W. 
Hendry,  E.  O.  Merry,  Martin  Kellogg  and 
C.  E.  Newman. 

Biographer — Dr.  A.  D,  Skellenger. 

The  Biographer  then  resumed  his  reading, 
and  read  biographical  sketches  of  Rev. 
Phineas  Barber,  aged  84 ;  Ann  Ida  Sim- 
mons, aged  78  ;  John  Clark,  aged  83  ,  Mrs. 
I.  T.  Reynolds  ;  Benoni  Adams,  aged  92  ; 
Joseph  Pierce,  aged  72  ;  Tohii  Laylin,  aged 
86;  Mrs.  Lyman  Scott,  aged  71  ;  John 
Buckingham,  aged  84;  James  Sweet,  aged 
90 ;  Joseph  French,  aged  68 ;  Theodore 
French,  aged  79 ;  and  Mrs.  Arvilla  Russell. 
The  Biographer  stated  that  during  the  past 
year  over  thirty  of  the  pioneers  had  died. 
The  choir  then  sang  "  Auld  lang  syne," 

The  President  next  introduced  Judge  Hen- 
dry, of  Sandusky,  who  delivered  a  most 
interesting  address  on  the  first  settlement  and 
early  history  of  what  is  now  known  as  San- 
dusky City.  The  address,  in  full,  will  be 
found  in  this  volume  of  the  Pioneer. 

On  motion  of  C.  E.  Newman,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  given  to  Judge  Hendry  for  his 
address,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  published 
in  the  next  volume  of  the  Pioneer. 

President  Schuyler  presented  the  subject 
of  the  Society  debt,  and  was  followed  by  C. 
C.  Woodruff,  C.  E.  Newman  and  J.  D. 
Chamberlain,  all  of  whom  urged  the  mem- 
bers to  purchase  books  to  help  pay  the  debt, 


and  that  if  all  the  books  now  on  hand  could 
be  sold,  there  would  be  money  enough  to 
pay  for  the  next  volume.  Mr.  J.  D,  Cham- 
berlain was  authorized  to  canvas  the  Fire 
Lands,  and  sell  all  the  books  now  on  hand. 

LI.  Hoak,  of  Berlin,  presented  some  proof 
sheets  of  plates  for  counterfeiting  money, 
found  on  the  farm  of  Sarah  Williams,  near 
Milan.  A  flint-lock  musket  was  presented 
to  the  Society  by  Ami  Keeler.  It  was  one 
that  did  good  service  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Fire  Lands. 

Dr.  A,  D.  Skellenger,  in  addressing  the 
meeting,  said :  "It  has  been  the  custom  ever 
since  the  organization  of  this  Society,  for  its 
members  to  present  old  and  curious  relics. 
I  will  now  change  the  order  by  presenting 
something  new.  It  is  so  new  that  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  person  in  the  house  that  has 
ever  seen  one  before,  and  I  think  it.  will  have 
much  to  do  with  the  future  history  of  the 
Fire  Lands.  It  is  the  first  time  card  of  the 
Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  !" 

W.  C.  Allen  exhibited  for  Caleb  J.  Jack- 
son, of  Norwalk,  a  copy  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
February  13th,  1776,  directing  the  appoint- 
ment of  special  commissioners  for  the  public 
welfare  in  each  town.  Also  a  notice  to  the 
people  of  Tryingham,  Mass.,  to  assemble 
and  choose  delegates  to  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, dated  May  30th,  1775.  Also  an 
original  declaration  by  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  dated  May  23d,  1776,  declar- 
ing the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Colonists  as 
just  and  necessary,  and  pledging  themselves 
to  each  other  and  the  Colony  for  its  main- 
tenance and  support,  signed  by  the  citizens  of 
Tryingham,  thirty-eight  in  number,  and 
among  them  Nathan  PI  ale,  who  afterward, 
under  order  from  General  Washington,  en- 
tered the  British  lines,  where  he  was  arrested, 
tried  and  hung,  his  last  words  being,  "  My 
only  regret  is  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose 
for  my  country."  A  picture  of  the  execu- 
tion of  Hale  was  also  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Allen.     The  interesting  papers  referred  to 
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have  long  been  preserved  by  the  ancestors  of 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  J.   D.   Chamberlain,  Custodian,   had 

most  of  the  articles  of  interest  on  exhibition 

in  cases  in  front  of  the  Hall,  and  they  were 

viewed  by  most  of   those  present.     Among 

the  objects  of  interest  were  a  case  of  Chinese 

and    Japanese    curiosities    owned    by    Rev. 

Myron  Hunt,  and  also  a'  case  owned  by  W. 

D.   Cleveland,  to  whom   the   thanks  of  the 

1 
Society  are   due.     A   vote    of    thanks   was 

given  to  the  choir  for  their  music,  and  also 
to  the  citizens  of  Norwalk  for  their  kind  hos- 
pitality in  entertaining  the  guests  of  the 
Society. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

P.  N.  SCHUYLER,  President. 

Horatio  Barr,  Recording  Secretary. 


QUARTERLY  MEETING. 
A  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Society  was 
called  to  convene  at  Sage's  Grove  near 
Huron,  September  6th,  1877,  but  owing  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  it  was  ad- 
journed to  the  Town  Hall  at  the  same  place. 

MORNING   SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  1 1 
o'clock,  Mr.  P.  N.  Schuyler,  President,  in 
the  chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Moses  Hamil- 
ton, of  Bellevue. 

The  minutes  of  the  twenty-first  annual, 
meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  roll  of  officers  was  called,  and  the 
following  were  found  to  be  present : 

President,  P.  N.  Schuyler ;  Vice  Presi- 
dents, J.  H.  Niles,  Martin  Kellogg  and  Z. 
Phillips  ;  Recording  Secretary  H.  Barr,  and 
Directors  P.  N.  Schuyler,  Martin  Kellogg 
and  C.  E.  Newman.  On  motion  the  meeting 
adjourned  until  i  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2  p. 
m.  by  the  President,  who  then  gave  a  sketch 
of  pioneer  life,  and  the  origin  of  the  Western 
Reserve,  and  the  settlement  of  the  country 
between  Huron  and  Milan. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Parrish  gave  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  first  survey  of  the  Western 


Reserte,  comprising  500,000  acres,  and  of 
how  the  first  grist  mills  on  said  land  were 
built  in  Berlin  in  1810. 

Z.  Phillips,  of  Berlin,  Dr.  Geo.  Haskins, 
Huron,  Rev.  Moses  Hamilton,  of  Bellevue, 
Calvin  Barnard,  Mr.  Hill  and  Burnett  Wood, 
all  responded  to  the  call  of  the  President, 
and  gave  very  interesting  sketches  of  their 
early  days. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Newman  read  an  article,  "  The 
Spinning  Wheel,"  by  F.  Tod  Ford. 

A  number  of  relics  were  on  exhibition, 
one  of  them  being  a  copy  of  the  Boston 
Gazette  and  Joufnal,  published  in  1770.  tt 
is  the  property  of  Mr.  James  Saunders,  of 
Berlin.  A  book  published  in  1680,  and  a 
solid  silver  back  comb,  made  by  a  blacksmith 
near  Huron  in  the  early  days,  were  brought 
and  exhibited  by  Dr.  Haskins. 

Among  the  pioneers  present  were  :  Martin 
Kellogg,  aged  91  ;  Mrs.  Mary  Pearl,  aged 
84;  F.  D.  Parrish,  aged  81;  D.  Everett, 
aged  79 ;  Timothy  Lawrence,  aged  77 ;  Z. 
Phillips,  aged  73  ;  Calvin  Barnard,  aged  72  ; 
J.  T.  Reynolds,  aged  72;  J.  H.  Thompson, 
aged  69;  J.  H.  Niles,  aged  68;  B.  B. 
Wright,  aged  84 ;  J.  C.  Judson,  aged  81  ; 
J.  S.  Hotchkiss,  aged  79  ;  Burdett  Wood, 
aged  81  ;  N.  B.  Hoyt.  aged  75  ;  Dr.  George 
Haskins,  aged  71  ;  Isaac  Fowler,  aged  72  ; 
J.  H.  Wilson,  aged  68;  Luke  Stow,  aged 
60  ;  and  many  others  who  were  entitled  to 
place  on  the  roll  of  honor. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  M.  Hamilton,  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  given  to  the  citizens  of  Huron 
for  their  kind  hospitality  in  entertaining  the 
members  of  the  Society  ;  also  to  the  Huron 
band  for  their  excellent  music. 

Adjourned,  on  motion. 

P.  N.  SCHUYLER,  President. 

Horatio  Barr,  Secretary.       ' 


QUARTERLY. 
A  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  in  the  Court  House  of  Sandusky  City 
on  the  2 1  St  day  of  December,  1877.  The 
chair  on  this  Occasion  was  occupied  by  Presi- 
dent p.  N.  Schuyler,  and  Mr.  A,  W,  Nason, 
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of  Sandusky,  was  appointed    Secretary,  pro  Huron    County,    March    27th,    1878.     Not- 

teni.  withstanding  wet  weather,  and  very  unfavor- 

Hon.  Charles  Waterbury,  also  of  the  latter  able   roads,    there   was   a   large  attendance, 

city,  read  an  ably-written  and  carefully  pre-  amounting   at  times   to   over   two  hundred 

pared  paper  relating  to  the  early  settlement  persons. 

of  the  Peninsula.     The  Judge  gave  his  hear-  morning  session. 

ers  a  most  excellent  and   interesting  account  About   10  o'clock  a.  m.  the  meeting  was 

of    the    trials    and    hardships   of    the   early  called  to  order  by  President  P.  N.  Schuyler, 

settlers,  the  paper   detailing  at   considerable  who  continued  to  act  as  Chairman ;    and  on 

length  many  incidents  in  the  lives   of    the  motion  of  C.  E.  Newman,  Mr.  P,  J.  Mahon, 

hardy   pioneers   who   sought  homes   in  this  of  Norwalk,  was  made  Secretary,  pro  tern. 

then  unbroken  wild,  and  who  took  the  initial  The  proceedings  were  began  with  prayer 

steps   in   transforming   the    country   from   a  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Hunter,  of  Centerton. 

wilderness    to    its    present    highly   civilized  Mr.  C.  E.  Newman,  of  Norwalk,  read  the 

state.     The  paper,  in  full,  will  ^e  found  in  minutes  of   the  last  quarterly  meeting,  held 

this  present  volume  of  the  Pioneer.  at  Sandusky,  and,  no  objection  being  made,     / 

Mr.  S.  B.  Peet,  of  Ashtabula,  Secretary  of  the   same   were    approved    and   ordered    on 

the  State  Archaeological  Society,  made  some  record. 

interesting  statements  in  relation  to  the  pre-  There   was   no   response  to    the  call   for 

historic  races  of  Ohio,  and  gave  much  valua-  Township  Committees. 

ble    information  in    regard    to  the    Mound  Mr.  C.  E.  Newman  then  read  a  report  on 

Builders,  earth  works,  etc.  behalf  of  the  Directors.     The  account  with 

Mr.  D.  C.  Richmond  gave  an  account  of  G.  T.  Stewart,  for  printing  volumes  XI  and 

the  tumuli  and  earth  works  that  he  visited  XH  of  the  Pioneer,  with  sundry  charges  for 

in    Central   Russia  and   the   Crimea,  saying  postage,  binding,  etc.,  showed  a  total  debit 

that  they  are  very  similar  to  the  formations  in  of  ^473.29.     The  moneys  received  by  sale 

this  State.  of  volumes,  etc.,  was  ^359.35,  thus  leaving 

Mr.  Wells,  of  Vermillion,  aged  over  ninety  at   the  present   date  a   balance  due   to   Mr. 

years,  spoke  at  some  length  concerning  the  Stewart  of  ^113.94.     The  Custodian  reports 

early  history  of  the  Firelands,  and   related  the  following  sets  and  unbound   v^olumes  on 

many  amusing  and  instructive  anecdotes  in  hand  at  this  date : 

relation  thereto.  Complete  sets,  bound, 2 

Those  who  were  present— ^and  there  were       Complete  sets,  unbound, 6 

quite  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in       Sets,  broken, ii 

attendance — evinced    much    interest   in    the  (Exceptions  from  this  last  figure  being  2 

proceedings.  Parts  3  and  i  Part  4  of  Volume  I ;    7  Parts 

A  limited  collection  of  relics  and  curiosi-  3  and  JO  Parts  4  of  Volume  II.) 

ties  on  exhibition  consisted  of  a  lady's  slip-  Single  volumes — 

per  over  one  hundred  years  old,  a  shell  used       Vol.  Ill 21  copies 

as   a   dinner    horn    for   over   two  hundred       Vol.  IV 7  copies 

years,  and    a  number  of  bones  of  Indians,       Vol.  V. 21  copies 

which  were  taken  from  a  mound  near  Mills'       Vol.  VI 18  copies 

creek.  Vol.  VII loi  copies 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  Voj  yill ^  copies 

P.  N.  SCHUYLER,  President.  ,,  ,    tv                                                          - 

A.  W.  Nason,  Secretary,  pro  iem.  ^o\.V^ 250  copies 

Vol.  X 105  copies 

QUARTERLY  MEETING.  Vol.  XI 175  copies 

A  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Society  was       Vol.  XII 320  copies 

held    in    the    M.   E.  Church    at    Centerton,  The  report  continued  to  state  the  canvass 
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of  the  territory  by  Mr.  Henry  Trauger,  and 
his  success  in  disposing  of  the  volumes  by 
sale. 

Mr.  Hosea  Paul,  of  Norwalk,  on  his  own 
account,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Williams,  of  the 
firm  of  Williams  Brothers,  Bellevue,  sub- 
mitted to  the  meeting  propositions  for  com- 
piling and  publishing  a  History  of  the  Fire 
Lands,  illustrated,  on  the  plan  of  the  county 
histories  published  elsewhere  by  the  same 
parties.  Mr.  Williams  subsequently  ex- 
pressed himself  satisfied  to  retire  from  the 
field  in  favor  of  Mr.  Paul,  who  had  already 
taken  the  initiatory  steps  for  his  work. 

The  Chair  stated  that  the  Society  had 
itself  contemplated  publishing  a  History  of 
the  Fire  T^ands,  appointing  a  special  Historian 
for  the  purpose.  The  Pioneer,  in  fact,  is  a 
collection  of  material  tributary  to  that  pur- 
pose. 
I  Mr.  C.  E.  Newman  announced  that  a  new 

t       volume    of   the    Fire   Lands  Pioneer  would 
shortly  be  published,  to  be  ready,  if  possible, 

(before  the  next  annual  meeting. 
The  Secretary,  by  request,  read  obituaries 
of  Henry  F.  Merry,  of  Sandusky,  aged  66 ; 
and  of  Mrs.  E.  O.  Merry,  of  Bellevue,  aged 
65  years. 

The    President    called    on    the    pioneers 
;      around  for  personal  reminiscences  from  the 
early  days  of  the  settlements. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Niver,  of  Norwich ;  Mr.  Sweet- 
land,  of  Richmond  ;  Messrs.  E.  C,  Lawrence, 
J.  Briggs,  "William  Magee,  J.  S.  Hester,  L. 
D.  Burk,  J.  B.  Dawson,  and  other  pioneers 
responded  to  the  invitation,  giving  pleasant 
reminiscences  of  former  times,  some  of  them 
having  been  first  settlers  in  their  respective 
townships. 
K  A  number  of  relics  and  curiosities  were 
^  next  placed  on  exhibition,  and  inspected  with 
interest  by  the  pioneers  and  their  friends. 
Presentations  were  also  made  to  the  Society 
for  its  museum,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Hoyt,  of  a  one 
dollar  note,  issue  181 6,  of  the  defunct  Owl 
Creek  Bank  of  Mount  Vernon,  Knox  county ; 
and  by  Mr.  A.  Gage,  of  a  piece  of  timber 
from  Commodore  Perry's  flag   ship   "Law- 


rence," 1 81 3.     In  the  name  of  the  Society, 
the  President  thanked  the  donors. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

In  the  afternoon  a  number  of  new  members 
were  enrolled,  when  on  motion,  Mr.  E.  O. 
Merry,  of  Bellevue,  took  the  chair. 

President  Schuyler  then  paid  a  feeling 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  John  H.  Niles, 
of  Norwich,  an  old  and  esteemed  member  of 
the  Society,  who  had  assisted  in  the  prelimi- 
naries for  this  very  meeting,  but  was  called 
to  rest  in  the  Lord  before  the  time  for  its 
holding. 

The  following  resolutions  of  respect  to  his 
memory,  were  then  put  and  carried  : 

Resolved,  That  with  deepest  sorrow  we 
have  learned  of  the  decease  of  our  dear 
friend  and  associate,  John  H.  Niles. 

Resolved,  That  in  this  event,  our  Society 
has  lost  a  long  tried,  trusted  and  faithful 
friend,  and  the  community  a  highly  respected 
and  worthy  citizen.  Distinguished  for  his 
modesty,  manly  virtues  and  mental  cultiva- 
tion, for  his  kindness  of  heart  and  affection 
in  social  and  domestic  life,  in  all  his  relations 
as  public  officer,  citizen  and  friend  he  per- 
formed his  part  faithfully  and  well.  But 
while  we  deplore  his  loss,  Ave  feel  a  joy  and 
pride  in  the  light  of  his  character  which  like 
an  oblation  of  incense  shall  rest  upon  and 
forever  embalm  his  name. 

Resolved,  That  we  assure  the  bereaved 
family  of  our  heartfelt  sympathy  for  their 
irreparable  loss. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  pre- 
served in  the  records  of  our  Society,  and 
that  a  copy  of  the  same,  signed  by  the  proper 
officers  be  presented  to  the  widow  and  family 
of  the  deceased. 

The  address  of  the  day  was  next  delivered 
by  S.  A.  Wildman,  of  Norwalk,  his.  subject 
being  entitled,  "The  Aboriginal  Fire  Lands." 
It  was  an  able  and  exhaustive  paper  on  the 
history  and  tribal  characteristics  of  the  chief 
Indian  nations,  brought  down  to  the  time 
when  they  vanished  from  the  region  in  which 
the  Fire  Lands  are  comprised.  At  its  close 
Mr.  Wildman  was  heartily  applauded,  and  a 
resolution  of  thanks,  and  that  the  address 
should  be  printed  in  this  volume  of  the 
Pioneer,  was  carried  unamiously. 

A  resolution  of  thanks  was  next  passed  to 
the  people  of  Centerton  for  their  cordial 
welcome  and  generous  hospitality  to  the  visit- 
ing pioneers  and  their  friends. 

The  hymn,  "My  Country  'tis  of  Thee," 
was  sung  by  the  entire  assembly,  standing. 

The  meeting  then  adjouned  at  4.15  p.  m. 
P.  N.  SCHUYLER,  President. 

P.  J.  MAHON,  Secretary,  pro  tern. 
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CENTENNIAL  HISTOEIO  ADDRESS 


DELIVERED  ON  THE  FAIR  GROUNDS  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  NORWALK,  SEPTEMBER  28th,  1876. 


BY  P.  N.  SCHUYLER. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :— In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendatory  resolution  of 
Congress  to  the  people  of  the  Union,  that 
they  should  cause  to  be  prepared  and  deliv- 
ered in  each  of  their  several  towns  and  coun- 
ties a  historic  sketch  of  the  same  on  the 
Centennial  anniversary  of  our  National  Inde- 
pendence, I  received  from  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Huron  County  an  invitation  to 
deliver  a  Centennial  Address,  embracing  a 
historic  sketch  of  this  county  ;  I  also  received 
from  the  Fire  Lands  Historical  Society  a 
request  to  deliver  on  the  same  occasion  a 
historic  account  of  the  Fire  Lands.  In 
accordance  with  these  invitations,  I  have 
prepared  this  address.  Various  causes  have 
deferred  its  delivery  until  now. 

The  extent  of  the  field  over  which  I  am  to 
pass  in  the  brief  period  of  a  lecture  will  pre- 
clude all  philosophic  reflection,  and  confine 
me  to  the  severe  prose  of  historic  narration. 

The  history  of  "  The  Fire  Lands "  and 
of  this  county  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
same.  The  "  Fire  Lands "  embrace  the 
whole  of  Huron  and  Erie  counties,  as  now 
constituted,  exclusive  of  Kelley's  Island,  and 
including  the  township  of  Ruggles,  now  a 
part  of  Ashland  county,  and  the  township  of 
Danbury,  now  included  in  the  county  of 
Ottawa.  The  history  of  this  region,  as  well 
as  of  our  entire  continent,  prior  to  the  period 
of  modern  discovery,  being  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture, will  not  engage  our  attention. 


What  was  "  the  great  West,"  but  what  has 
long  since  lost  that  appellation  and  character, 
viz :  the  vast  tract  lying  south  of  the  great 
lakes,  and  between  the  Alleghany  mountains 
and  the  Mississippi  river,  was  for  a  long  time 
a  disputed  territory,  claimed  alike  by  the 
French  and  English  Governments.  The 
English  based  their  title  on  the  discoveries 
by  the  Cabots  in  1497  ^^^  1498,  and  there- 
under claimed  to  own  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
Newfoundland  to  Florida,  and  between 
those  points  westward  across  the  continent 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  The  French,  how- 
ever, disputed  the  English  title,  and  asserted 
in  their  own  behalf  the  ownership  of  what 
are  now  the  British  possessions  on  the  Atlan  - 
tic  coast  as  far  north  as  Labrador,  and  their 
claim  extended  inland  so  as  to  embrace  the 
entire  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  of  the 
great  lakes,  and  likewise  the  whole  country 
drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches, 
thus  encircling  the  English  territory  from 
the  Atlantic  westward  around  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  In  fact,  the  French  claimed  all 
west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains. 

The  French  were  active  and  enterprising. 
They  were  fishing  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland in  1504,  and  are  said  to  have 
framed  a  map  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
as  early  as  1506.  In  1525  formal  possession 
of  the  country  was  taken  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  France,  and  in  1534  and  1535 
Cartier  explored  and   named  the   river   St. 
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Lawrence.  Port  Royal  and  Quebec  are 
older  than  any  New  England  town,  the 
former  having  been  founded  in  1605,  and 
the  latter  in  1 608 ;  and  the  French  explorers 
soon  pushed  their  way  far  into  the  interior 
of  the  continent.  The  adventures  of  the 
French  Jesuits  and  voyageurs — those  earliest 
white  visitants  to  our  region — form  a  chapter 
of  novelistic  interest,  but  add  few  facts  of 
important  and  substantial  history. 

The  rival  claims  of  France  and  England 
to  this  vast  territory  were  long  the  source  of 
dissension,  and  among  the  causes  of  several 
wars  between  those  nations,  until  the  treaty 
of  Paris  in  1763,  by  which  France  ceded  to 
England  all  her  claims  to  the  Canadas  and 
adjacent  provinces.  Up  to  this  time  the 
French  had,  as  against  the  English,  held  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  entire  valleys  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  contested  character  of  the 
British  title,  the  English  Government  pro- 
ceeded as  though  its  ownership  was  unques- 
tionable, and  the  King,  by  various  patents, 
from  time  to  time  granted  to  divers  persons 
and  companies,  by  right  royal  boundaries, 
tracts  and  regions,  the  extent  and  value  of 
which  neither  party  had  any  just  conception. 
Thus,  in  1578,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  re- 
ceived a  patent  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  by 
which  he  was  to  be  lord  of  any  land  he 
might  settle  with  an  English  colony.  He 
accomplished  nothing,  but  perished  at  sea. 
Soon  after,  in  about  1583,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  obtained  a  grand  charter  from  Eliza- 
beth, under  which  several  attempts  at  settle- 
ment were  made,  all  ending  in  failure.  Thus, 
from  the  discovery  of  the  continent,  one 
whole  century  had  passed,  and  no  English 
settlement  established  in  America. 

New  charters  for  settlement,  lavish  of 
territory,  continued  to  be  granted. 

In  1606,  James  I,  to  encourage  settlement, 
granted  the  territory,  twelve  degrees  in  ex- 
tent, from  Cape  Fear  to  Halifax,  all  then 
called  Virginia,  to  two  associations,  known 
as  the  Western  or  Plymouth  Company,  and 
the  London  Company.  The  northern  por- 
tion, then  called  North  Virginia,  was  assigned 


to  the  former  company.  It  was  soon  after, 
upon  the  exploration  of  the  distinguished 
Capt.  John  Smith,  called  New  England. 
Subsidiary  charters,  for  speculative  purposes, 
had  a  common  abortive  result,  and  no  fixed 
settlement  was  made  in  all  New  England 
until  1620,  when  it  was  effected,  under  no 
charter,  and  independent  of  human  license, 
by  that  noblest  and  most  heroic  of  all  bands 
of  adventurers,  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers." 
Kindred  spirits  soon  followed,  establishing 
themselves  in  divers  localities  over  the  vast 
East;  and  now  was  commenced  the  forma- 
tive period  of  American  character.  But  we 
may  not  linger. 

In  1620,  King  James  issued  to  forty  of 
the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  of  the  English 
nobility — a  body  known  as  "  The  Council, 
established  at  Plymouth,"  etc. — a  most  ex- 
travagant charter,  granting  almost  unlimited 
power  and  more  than  one  million  square 
miles  of  territory,  viz :  from  the  40th  to 
the  48th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

In  1628,  that  portion  of  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  the  Plymouth  patent,  and  known  as 
Massachusetts,  extending  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  South  Sea,  was  granted  to  that 
colony. 

In  1630,  the  Plymouth  Council  granted  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  their  President,  the 
southern  portion  of  their  territory,  called 
Connecticut,  which  grant  was  ratified  by  the 
King.  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  1631, 
granted  the  same  to  Lords  Say  and  Seal, 
and  Lord  Brook  and  their  associates,  who, 
after  a  confirmation  by  Charles  II.,  for  the 
consideration  of  £16,000  sterling,  conveyed 
it  to  a  voluntary  association,  called  the 
"  Colony  of  Connecticut."  This  new  com- 
pany petitioned  the  Crown  for  a  ratification 
of  their  purchase,  and  also  for  a  charter,  and 
on  the  20th  of  April,  1662,  they — John 
Winthrop  and  his  eighteen  associates — were 
incorporated  by  King  Charles  II.,  as  "  The 
Governoi'  and  Company  of  the  English 
Colony  of  Connecticut." 

This  was  called  a  "confirmatory  charter," 
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and  under  it  the  Connecticut  colony  was  in- 
vested with  a  clear  title  to  "all  that  part  of 
••  our  dominions  in  New  England  in  America 
"bounded  on  the  east  by  Narragansett  river, 
"  commonly  called  Narragansett  bay,  where 
"the  river  falleth  into  the  sea,  and  on  the 
"  north  by  the  line  of  Massachusetts  planta- 
"  tion,  and  in  longitude  as  the  line  of  Massa- 
«<  chusetts  colony  running  east  to  west — that 
•*  is  to  say,  from  the  said  Narragansett  Bay  on 
« the  east,  to  the  South  Sea  on  the  west  part, 
"with  all  the  islands  thereto  adjoining,  &c." 

This  grant  ,  embraced  a  territory  of  the 
width  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  viz :  from 
41O  to  42O  1'  north  latitude,  and  extending 
westward  from  Rhode  Island  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  an  area  five  times  as  large  as  the  State 
of  Ohio,  and  including  within  its  limits  a 
large  share  of  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  cities  of  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Chicago, 
Omaha,  a  part  of  the  Salt  Lake  valley  and 
mines  of  Nevada  and  California. 

The  original  grant  by  King  James  I.  con- 
tained certain  reservations  in  favor  of  the 
rights  of  others  already  in  possession,  and 
those  sections  known  as  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  were,  therefore,  not  included  in  the 
grant.  Two  years  later,  viz:  on  the  12th  of 
March,  1 664^-Charles  II.  granted  to  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James 
II.,  the  whole  territory  from  the  Connecticut 
river  to  the  Delaware,  thus  including  so  much 
of  what  had  already  been  granted  to  Win- 
throp  and  his  associates  as  lay  between  the 
Connecticut  river  and  the  eastern  boundary 
of  New  York  as  now  established.  This  con- 
flict of  charter  was  long  the  cause  of 
controversy  between  the  claimants  until 
adjusted  as  the  line  now  is  between  those 
states.  Connecticut  still  claimed  the  territory 
lying  west  of  the  Delaware  river,  and  between 
41O  and  42O  2'  north  latitude  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

About  the  year  1752  an  association  of 
Connecticut  men,  known  as  the  Susquehannah 
Company,  purchased  the  right  and  title  of 
the  colony  of  Connecticut,  between  41O  and 
42O  '2,  beginning  ten  miles  east  of  the 
Susquehannah  river,  and  extending  west  120 


miles.  Afterwards,  another  association  of 
Connecticut  men — the  Delaware  Company, 
purchased  all  the  right  of  Connecticut  to  a 
tract  between  these  latitudes,  and  bounded 
east  by  the  Delaware  and  west  by  the  land  of 
the  Susquehannah  Company.  In  each  of 
these  cases  the  Indian  title  to  the  territory 
had  been,  by  private  negotiations,  extin- 
guished by  the  companies.  These  two  tracts 
were  known  as  the  "Wyoming  Country." 

The  Susquehannah  Company  commenced 
to  survey  and  settle  their  tract  immediately, 
and  the  Delaware  Company  in  1757.  On 
the  tract  of  the  former  company,  the  number 
of  actual  settlers  in  1 762  was  200,  and  in 
1769  they  had  increased  to  1000.  The 
Connecticut  emigrants  enjoyed  exclusive  and 
peaceable  possession.  Connecticut  regarded 
it  as  a  part  of  its  own  dominions,  and  its 
legislature  in  January,  1774,  incorporated  its 
settlement  into  a  town,  under  the  name  of 
Westmoreland  and  annexed  it  to  the  county 
of  Litchfield,  Suits  between  parties  residing 
there  were  brought  in  the  courts  sitting  in 
Litchfield  county,  the  sheriff  of  which  and 
his  deputies  served  process  in  Westmoreland 
returnable  to  said  court,  where  also  judgments 
were  rendered,  executions  issued,  &c.  Rep- 
resentatives from  Westmoreland  were  elected 
to  the  Connecticut  Legislature,  and  attended 
its  sessions  regularly  for  eight  years.  In 
1778  its  population  had  increased  to  2,300, 
and  it  was  considered  and  treated  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  a  part  of  Connecticut. 

The  grant  by  Charles  II.  to  William  Penn, 
bears  date  March  4th,  1 68 1 .  This  was  sixty 
years  after  the  original  grant  by  James  I.  to 
the  Plymouth  Company,  and  nineteen  years 
after  the  grant  to  Coifnecticut,  confirmed  by 
Royal  Charter. 

After  uninterrupted  occupation  of  the 
premises  by  the  Connecticut  Companies  and 
settlers  under  them  for  fifteen  years,  Pennsyl- 
vania asserted  her  claim  to  this  territory. 

In  1770  Connecticut  took  measures  to 
obtain  the  opinion  of  able  lawyers  in  England 
in  regard  to  the  legality  of  her  title,  and,  it 
being  held  good,  she  determined  to  maintain 
it.     Collisions  took  place  between  the  two 
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classes  of  settlers.  The  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion began  soon  after  the  legal  advice  had 
been  received  from  England,  and  the  contro- 
versy was  thereby  suspended.  In  1781  both 
States,  with  the  sanction  of  Congress,  agreed 
upon  Commissioners  who  should  settle  the 
question.  The  Commissioners  met  in  1781, 
at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  decided  that  the 
land  of  right  was  owned  by  Pennsylvania. 

Connecticut  still  asserted  her  title  within 
her  latitude  to  the  land  west  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  May,  1755,  the  General  Assembly  of 
Connecticut,  released  to  Samuel  Hazard  and 
his  associates,  its  right  and  title  to  all  land 
lying  westward,  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
west  line  of  Pennsylvania,  and  extending 
thence  one  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi river,  upon  the  condition  that  they  should 
obtain  a  grant  from  the  king.  The  considera- 
tion and  objects  were  to  settle  that  region, 
and  to  civilize  and  christianize  the  Indians. 
This  is  the  first  grant  from  any  source  which 
had  immediate  reference  to  our  particular 
locality,  and  did  not  include  the  eastern 
range  of  townships  of  what  afterwards 
became  the  Fire  Lands.  Hazard  died  in 
1758,  without  having  obtained  the  royal 
grant.  After  his  death,  his  son,  Ebenezer 
Hazard,  on  the  27th  day  of  May,  1774, 
presented  a  petition  to  the  legislature  of 
Connecticut,  asking  a  confirmation  to  him  of 
the  grant  to  his  father.  He  represented  in 
his  memorial  that  between  four  and  five 
thousand  persons  able  to  bear  arms — some 
of  whom  were  wealthy,  and  a  great  number 
of  them  of  the  best  character  for  sobriety 
and  religion,  among  whom  were  fifteen 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  some  who  bore 
public  offices  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
had  agreed  to  remove  with  their  families  and 
form  a  colony.  The  prayer  of  the  petition 
was  refused  by  both  branches  of  the  General 
Assembly  at  the  same  session  in  which  it 
it  was  presented. 

The  fact  that  the  State  of  Connecticut 
made  simply  a  quitclaim  deed  to  Samuel 
Hazard,  and  its  title  to  depend  upon  his 
obtaining  a  royal  charter,  is  thought  by  some 
to  afford  presumptive  proof  that  she  doubted 


the  validity  of  her  title  to  so  much  of  her 
grant  from  Charles  II.  as  was  more  than  one 
hundred  miles  west  from  the  west  line  of 
Pennsylvania. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
the  thirteen  Colonies  were  encumbered  with 
"what  was  to  them  an  enormous  debt — the 
cost  of  the  war — a  national  debt  of  thirty- 
five  million  dollars.  It  was  claimed  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  war  had  been  prosecuted  for 
the  joint  benefit  of  all  the  States,  its  results 
should  enure  to  their  common  benefit — that 
the  public  lands  secured  by  the  treaty  with 
England,  and  not  embraced  in  the  imme- 
diate limits  of  the  respective  States,  having 
been  won  by  the  common  effort  of  the  peo- 
ple,, should  be  considered  as  the  common 
and  equal  property  of  all  the  States,  from 
the  proceeds  of  which  they  should  pay  the 
National  debt — -for  they  intended  to  pay  their 
debts. 

THE   WESTERN    RESERVE. 

In  1784-5,  Massachusetts  and  New  York 
and  some  other  States,  upon  these  principles, 
at  the  request  of  Congress,  ceded  to  the 
General  Government  their  western  lands. 
Virginia,  March  1st,  1 784,  ceded  her  right 
to  the  northwestern  territory  to  the  United 
States,  subject  to  some  reservations  of  land 
in  Ohio,  to  enable  her  to  fulfill  certain  stipu- 
lations to  her  soldiers.  On  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1786,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of 
May  of  the  same  year,  William  Samuel 
Johnson  and  Jonathan  Sturges,  delegates  in 
Congress  from  Connecticut,  ceded  to  the 
United  States  all  her  land  north  of  the  41st 
degree  of  north  latitude  and  120  miles  west 
of  the  west  line  of  Pennsylvania,  "reserv- 
ing," however,  all  east  and  north  of  said 
lines.  The  tract  so  "  reserved,"  thence  called 
the  "  Connecticut  Western  Reserve,"  or  New 
Connecticut,  is  about  68^  miles  from  north 
to  south  along  the  west  line  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  narrowing  as  it  extends  westward,  and 
was  estimated  to  contain  three  and  one-half 
million  acres,  but,  in  fact,  embraces  only 
about  3,300,000  acres,  in  consequence  of 
more  than  was  supposed  being  covered  by 
the   waters  of  Lake   Erie.     The  west  line 
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just   includes   Put-in-Bay   and   the   adjacent  of  May,  1792,  released  and  quit  claimed  to 

islands.                                                     "  said  sufferers  500,000  acres  for  the  western 

All    the   lands   claimed    by  Connecticut,  part  of  its  lands,  reserved  as  aforesaid,  to  be 

under  the  charter  from  Charles  II,  we^t  of  divided  among  them  in  proportion  to  their  re- 

the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve,  were  in-  spective  losses.     This  was  equal  to  one  acre  of 

eluded  in  that  conveyance.                 ,  land  for  a  loss  of  about  one  dollar  and  eight 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  British  cents.     These  lands,  so  granted,  were  called 

army  made   incursions    into   the    towns   of  "  Sufferers'  Lands"  or  "  Fire  Lands,"  because 

Greenwich,    JSorwalk,    Fairfield,    Danbury,  the  principal  losses  were  by  fire.     In  1796, 

New  Haven,  and  East  Haven,  New  London,  the  grantees  of  these  lands  were  incorporated 

Ridgefield  and  Groton,  and  did  great  damage  under  the  name  of  ''  The  Proprietors  of  the 

therein  by  fire  and  pillage.     The  losses  so  half  million  acres  of   land   lying   south   of 

sustained  were   carefully   ascertained    by   a  Lake  Erie." 

Board  of  Commissioners,  appointed  for  that  In   179 1,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the 

purpose    by    the    Connecticut     Legislature.  legislature  appropriating  the  proceeds  of  the 

The  number  of   sufferers  was   found  to   be  Reserve,  when  the  same  should  be  sold,  to 

about  1870,  as  follows,  viz:  several  ecclesiastical  societies,  to  be  applied  to 

Towns.           No.  of  Persons.           Loss.  the  support  of   their  ministers.     It  did  not 

Greenwich....        283      £12,000    os.  83^d.  become   a   law.     But  in  1793,  an    act   was 

Norwalk 289         25,889  19s.  2j^d.  passed  constituting   the  avails   a  permanent 

Fairfield 269         34)359  us.  o     d.  fund,  the  interest  to  be  paid  to  the  ecclesias- 

Danbury. . ....        187           8,238  los.  7j4;d.  tical  societies  of  all  denominations  to  be  by 

New  and  East  them  applied  to  the  support  of  their  ministers 

Haven 410         16,986    5s.  4     d.  and  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  Legis- 

New  London.  ,        275         54,598    7s.  3>^d.  lature.     This  was  promptly  repealed  at  the 

Ridgefield 65           1,736    is.io    d.  next  session. 

Groton 92          7j739  15s-  6    d.  Connecticut  school  fund. 

In  1795,  the  State  of  Connecticut  sold  the 

Totals 1870    £161,548  IIS.  6^d.  whole  Reserve,  excepting  the  Firelands  to  the 

Equivalent  to  ^538,495.26.  «  Connecticut  Land  Company,"  for  ^1,200- 

These  losses  were  in  varying  sums,  from  000,  and  an  act  was  paseed  in  May  of  the 

42  cents  up  to  ^9,447.50,  and  as  showing  the  same  year  appropriating  the  said  proceeds  for 

care  with  which  they  were  investigated,  a  few  the  support  of  schools,  and  it  has  since  been 

examples  may  be  given,  viz  :  known  as  the  School  Fund  of  Connecticut. 

Loss  of  Job  Ireland,  of  Greenwich,  £0.  4s.  The  interest  is  annually  applied  to  the  sup- 

id.  port  of  common  schools,  and  the  principal  by 

Loss  of  Jonah  Bulkley,  of  Fairfield,  £0.  good  management  has  largely  increased. 

6s.  od.  Up  to  said  last  date,  the  United  States  had 

Loss  of  Marah  Kilby,  New  Haven,  £0.  2s.  not  recognized  the  ownership  of  the  State  of 

6d.  Connecticut  to  the  W^estem  Reserve,  and  the 

Loss  of  Benajah  Lester,  of  Groton,  £0.  2s.  Indian  title  was  not  extinguished  to  any  part 

7d.  thereof.     The  Indians,  under  British  instiga- 

Loss  of  Jeremiah  Miller,  of  New  London,  tion,  were  still  hostile.     England  was  loth  to 

£2,535.  i8s.  lod.  give  up  her  claim  to  this  western  territory. 

Nathaniel  and  Thomas  Shaw,  New  Lon-  In    the    negotiations    which    terminated    in 

don,  £2,834.  5s.  od.                        '  the  treaty  at  Paris  in  1783,  Mr.  Oswald,  the 

THE  FIRE  LANDS.  British  Minister,  insisted  that  the  Ohio  river 

To   make   some   compensation    for   these  and  a  line  from  its  head  to  Lake  Erie,  should 

losses,  the  State  of  Connecticut,  on  the  loth  be  the  western  boundary  of  the  United  States. 
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It  is  said,  some  of  the  American  Commiss- 
ioners, regarding  the  West  as  of  little  value, 
were  willing  to  concede  this  demand  ;  but 
the  determined  firmness  of  that  indomnitable 
patriot,  John  Adams,  in  opposition,  saved  the 
great  West  to  the  American  Union. 

Although  by  the  treaty,  all  the  territory 
between  the  Ohio  river  and  the  lakes  to  the 
Mississippi  river  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  still  England  evinced  an  intention  to 
evade  the  treaty  and  keep  possession.  She 
held  military  occupation  of  Detroit  and 
Mackinaw,  and  in  the  Spring  of  1794,  boldly 
advanced  upon  our  territory  and  erected  Fort 
Miami  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  just  below 
the  present  town  of  Maumee,  on  the  ruins  of 
an  old  French  Fort  or  trading  station,  erected 
in  1680.  She  also  held  a  trading  fort  in  Ohio 
City,  in  all  this  showing  a  determination  to 
hold  all  west  of  the  Cuyahoga. 

The  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers,  by  General 
Wayne,  against  the  combined  Indian  forces, 
(at  least  a  dozen  tribes,)  was  gained  on  the 
20th  of  August,  1 794.  The  treaty  of  Green- 
ville followed,  August  3d,  1795.  with  eleven 
tribes,  viz  :  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Shaw- 
nees,  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Potawatamies, 
Miamis,  Eel  River  Weas,  Kickapoos,  Kian- 
kishaws  and  Kaskaskias,  by  which  the  Indian 
title  was  extinguished  to  at  least  one-third  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  and  embracing  so  much  of 
the  Western  Reserve  as  lay  east  of  the  Cuy- 
hoga  river,  and  the  old  Portage  path  from  it 
to  the  Tuscarawas.  In  said  treaty,  the  boun- 
dary line  was  designated  as  "The  general 
boundary  line  between  the  lands  of  the  Unitea 
States  and  the  lands  of  the  said  Indian 
tribes,"  and  no  proportionate  remuneration 
was  made  by  the  State  of  Connecticut,  or 
the  Connecticut  Land  Company  on  account 
of  territory  embraced  in  its  provisions. 
All  of  the  Western  Reserve  lying  west  of 
the  Cuyahoga  river  and  Portage  path  was 
still  Indian  territory.  It  will  be  noted 
that,  up  to  this  time,  the  United  States  had 
not  admitted  that  the  State  of  Connecticut 
had  any  title  to  any  western  land.  The  State 
of  Connecticut,  however,  not  only  claimed 
the  fee  simple  of  all  the  land  comprising  the 


"  Connecticut  Western  Reserve,"  but  also  the 
judicial  title,  with  the  power  to  enact  laws 
and  exercise  all  the  powers  of  a  State 
Government  therein  ;  therefore,  by  an  act 
passed  October,  1796,  the  proprietors  of  the 
half  million  acres  known  as  the  "  Fire  Lands" 
were  incorporated  into  a  body  politic,  with 
power  to  appoint  officers,  administer  oaths, 
appoint  agents  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  and 
enforce  payment  of  the  same  by  levy  on  and 
sale  of  the  rights  of  the  delinquents  in  lands, 
etc. 

The  Probate  Courts  of  Connecticut  settled 
estates  upon  the  Fire  Lands,  as  regularly 
within  their  jurisdiction.  These  laws  were 
enforced  for  years  in  Connecticut,  notwith- 
standing the  land  on  which  the  tax  was 
levied  was  within  the  North  Western  Terri- 
tory over  which  the  General  Government  had 
exercised  jurisdiction  ever  since  the  cession 
by  Virginia,  on  March  1st,  1784. 

In  the  Spring  of  1796,  the  Connecticut 
Land  Company  sent  parties  to  survey  their 
lands  east  of  the  Cuyahoga  river  into  town- 
ships, which  was  done,  and  a  classification 
and  partition  by  townships  also  effected ;  and 
the  next  year  settlements  were  commenced  in 
several  townships.  A  controversy  was  in 
prospect,  between  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  Connecticut  and  her  grantees,  in- 
volving the  right  of  civil  jurisdiction  and  the 
ownership  of  the  soil. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  begun 
and  holden  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  1st 
Monday  of  January,  1799,  proposed  to  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of 
quieting  the  grantees  and  purchasers  under 
said  State  and  confirming  their  titles  to  the 
soil  of  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve,  to 
cede  to  said  grantees,  the  right  of  soil  claimed 
by  the  United  States,  if  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut would  cede  her  right  of  jurisdiction 
over  the  same  to  the  United  States.  Connec- 
ticut accepted  the  proposition,  and  on  the 
30th  of  May,  1800 — executed  a  deed  of 
cession  accordingly.  But  the  Indian  title 
was  not  yet  extinguished  west  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga river. 
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THE   INDIAN  TITLE. 

September  20th,  1804,  Wm.  Dean  submit- 
ted to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fire 
Lands  Company,  a  proposition  to  procure  a 
treaty  to  be  made  by  and  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Indian  tribes,  by  which  the 
Indian  title  in  the  Fire  Lands  should  be 
extinguished — he,  said  Dean,  to  pay  all 
expenses  and  Indian  presents,  &c.,  and  to 
receive  from  the  Company,  when  the  treaty 
should  be  made  and  ratified  by  the  United 
States  Government,  the  sum  of  six  cents  per 
acre,  for  the  said  half  million  acres,  viz : 
^30.000. 

This  proposition  was  accepted,  and,  in 
pursuance  thereof,  a  treaty  was  made  at  Fort 
Industry  (Swan  Creek),  on  the  Miami  of 
Lake  Erie,  July  4th,  1805.  By  this  treaty, 
made  by  the  United  States  (represented  by 
Charles  Jouett)  with  the  Sachems,  Chiefs 
and  warriors  of  the  Wyandot,  Ottawa,  Chip- 
pewa, Munsee,  Delaware,  Shawanee  and 
Potawatomie  nations,  the  Indian  title  was 
extinguished  to  all  the  lands  in  the  Western 
Reserve  west  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  and  to 
some  other  lands  of  which  the  fee  was  in 
the  United  States.  Commissioners  from  the 
Connecticut  Land  Company,  and  the  Fire 
Lands  Company  were  present, — Mr.  Henry 
Champion  representing  the  former,  and  Mr- 
Isaac  Mills  the  latter — to  assent  to  the  treaty 
so  far  as  the  respective  rights  of  those  com- 
panies were  involved,  as  to  the  consideration 
to  be  paid  to  the  Indians  for  extinguishing 
their  titles  to  the  lands ;  because,  as  the 
United  States  had  relinquished  their  claims 
to  the  lands  in  the  Reserve  to  the  grantees  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  the  United  States 
would  not  defray  the  expense  of  extinguish- 
ing the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  held  by 
individuals  or  'companies,  nor  would  they 
allow  individuals  or  companies  to  treat  with 
the  Indians.  The  amount  to  be  paid  by  the 
two  companies  was  ^16,000,  viz  :  ^4,000  in 
hand,  and  ^12,000  in  annual  payments  of 
^2,000  each.  The  Indians  were  also  in 
addition  to  receive  a  perpetual  annuity  of 
;^i,ooo,  of  which  ^175  was  to  be  paid  by 
the  companies;    and  for  that  purpose  they 


secured  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  sum  of  ^2,916.67,  with  interest  at  6  per 
cent.*  The  proportion  paid  by  each  com- 
pany is  not  specified  in  the  treaty.  This 
treaty  was  ratified  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  January  25th, 
1806. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  chain  of  title  to 
the  Fire  Lands  through  its  various  claimants 
and  owners,  viz  : 

First — The  original  proprietors — the  In- 
dians, whose  title  was  last  extinguished. 

Second — The  French  title,  from  the  times 
of  the  Jesuit  wanderers,  one  hundred  years 
before  the  settlement  of  New  England,  to 
the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763. 

Third — The  charter  of  James  I.,  1606,  to 
the  Plymouth  Company,  embracing  a  tract 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  in  which  was  conveyed  what  the 
British  Government  then  did  not  own,  but 
which  conveyance  subsequently  became  good 
by  the  English  acquisition  under  the  treaty 
of  Paris — on  the  principle  that  a  conveyance 
by  a  grantor  without  title  becomes  good  by  a 
subsequently  acquired  title  by  the  grantor. 

Fourth — From  the  Plymouth  Company  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  in  1630,  and  through 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  in  1 631,  to  Lord  Say 
and  Seal,  and  Lord  Brook  and  their  asso- 
ciates in  1 63 1,  confirmed  by  Charles  L,  and 
from  the  latter  proprietors  to  the  colony  of 
Connecticut  in  1638. 

Fifth — By  the  royal  confirmatory  charter 
by  Charles  II.  to  the  Governor  and  company 
of  the  English  colony  of  Connecticut  in 
1662. 

Sixth — The  conveyance  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  authority  of  Con- 
gress, to  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  its 
grantees,  May  13,  1800,  in  connection  with 
the  reciprocal  conveyance  by  the  State  of 
Connecticut  to  the  United  States. 

Seventh— And  lastly,  with  the  Indians  at 
Fort  Industry,  July  4th,  1805. 

FIRST  JURISDICTION   AND   SURVEYS. 

The    first    attempt    to    exercise    political 


=:=See  Fire  Land  Records,  p.  203-205.    See  Laws 
of  the  U.  S.,  vol.  1,  p.  409. 
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authority  and  civil  jurisdiction  over  this  re- 
gion was  by  the  colony  of  Virginia,  which, 
by  its  House  of  Burgesses,  in  1769,  passed 
an  act  establishing  the  county  of  Botetourt, 
embracing  the  entire  Northwestern  territory, 
with  the  Mississippi  river  as  its  western 
boundary. 

The  great  "Ordinance  of  Freedom,"  so 
familiar  to  all,  was  passed  by  Congress,  May 

13,  1787. 

The  Legislature  of  Ohio,  April  15,  1803, 
passed  an  act  to  incorporate  the  owners  and 
proprietors  of  the  half  million  acres  of  land 
lying  south  of  Lake  Erie  in  the  county  of 
Trumbull. 

The  title  to  their  land  having  been  secured 
and  quieted,  the  company,  on  the  ist  of 
November,  1805,  authorized  Taylor  Sher- 
man to  effect  a  survey  of  these  lands  into 
townships  and  sections,  and  prepare  the  lands 
for  partition.  On  the  i6th  gf  December, 
1805,  Taylor  Sherman  contracted  with  John 
McLean  and  James  Clark,  of  Danbury, 
Conn.,  to  survey  the  Fire  Lands,  by  Almon 
Ruggles  or  some  other  competent  person. 
The  outlines  to  be  run  and  fixed,  and  when 
the  quantity  of  500,000  acres  was  ascer- 
tained, the  whole  tract  to  be  run  into  town- 
ships five  miles  square,  they  to  be  divided 
into  quarter  townships ;  and  a  specific  stipu- 
lation was  made  that  all  hills  and  mountains 
should  be  particularly  described.  The  con- 
sideration was  to  be  two  dollars  per  mile ; 
and,  if  the  survey  should  be  entirely  satis- 
factory, fifty  cents  per  mile  additional  to  be 
paid.  The  work  to  be  done  in  one  year 
(unless  prevented  by  the  Indians,)  if  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Industry  should  be  ratified — 
and  we  have  seen«that  it  was  ratified  in  about 
six  weeks  thereafter,  viz:    January  25.  1806. 

But  the  United  States  having  failed  to  run 
the  south  line  of  the  Reserve  west  of  the 
Cuyahoga  river,  the  time  for  finishing  the 
survey  was  extended  to  June  ist,  1807,  It 
was  agreed  between  the  two  companies  on 
the  6th  of  February,  1806,  that  the  waters 
of  Sandusky  Bay  should  not  he  deemed  a 
part  of  the  500,000  acres — the  island  in  the 
bay  to   be  surveyed.     In   pursuance  of  the 


above,  the  survey  was  commenced  in  the 
spring  of  1806.  The  south  line  of  the  Re- 
serve westward  from  the  Pennsylvania  line 
to  the  Portage  path,  fifty  miles,  had  already 
been  run  by  Mr.  Seth  Pease,  a  surveyor  in 
the  employ  of  the  United  States,  and  the  line 
westward  from  that  point  was  now  run  under 
his  superintendence.  Mr.  Pease  fixed  upon 
the  point  for  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
Fire  Lands  1 20  miles  from  the  Pennsylvania 
line,  and  the  half  million  acres  was  sur- 
veyed into  townsTiips  and  quarter  townships, 
the  work  being  completed  in  about  one  year 
from  its  commencement.  The  line  run  by 
Mr.  Pease  was  on  the  true  course  or  parallel, 
but  he  had  made  an  error  in  starting,  owing 
to  a  mistake  as  to  the  true  locality  of  the 
west  line  of  Pennsylvania.  He  began  the 
line  nearly  two  miles  west  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line,  and  thus  its  western  terminus  and 
the  southwestern  corner  of  the  Reserve  was 
fixed  nearly  two  miles  too  far  west.  On  his 
return  to  the  East,  Mr.  Pease  discovered  the 
mistake,  and  the  whole  work  had  to  be  done 
anew.  This  being  the  case,  the  Directors  of 
the  Fire  Lands,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1807, 
empowered  Isaac  Bronson  and  Isaac  Mills  to 
ascertain  the  true  boundary  between  the  suf- 
ferers' lands  and  the  land^  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  the  true  southwest  corner  of 
the  Fire  Lands;  also  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  sufferers'  lands  and  those  of  the 
Connecticut  Land  company,  and  cause  the 
same  to  be  established,  so  as  to  prevent  dis- 
pute ;  and,  if  they  thought  proper,  they 
were  to  cause  a  re- survey  of  the  lands  for 
partition.  Thereupon,  on  the  14th  of  March, 
1808,  a  contract  was  made  with  Almon  Rug- 
gles to  survey  the  half  million  acres  into 
townships  and  quarter  townships  at  ^3  per 
mile,  and  the  further  sum  of  ^50,  to  be  paid 
on  completion  of  the  work,  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses home. 

In  the  spring  of  1808,  the  south  line  of  the 
Reserve,  from  the  Pennsylvania  line  west- 
ward 120  miles,  was  re- run  by  the  United 
States  Deputy  Surveyor;  Maxfield  Ludlow. 
The  course  east  and  west  was  on  the  line  run 
by  Mr.  Pease,  and  the  southwest  corner  of 
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the  Reserve  and  of  the  Fire  Lands  was 
established  nearly  two  miles  east  of  the 
point  before  fixed  by  the  Pease  survey. 
Almon  Ruggles,  surveyor,  commenced  at 
this  point,  and  run  thence  east  to  such  point, 
as  he  estimated,  that  a  line  run  thence  to  the 
lake,  parallel  with  the  west  line  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, would  cut  off  from  the  west  end  of 
Reserve  just  500.000  acres — a  rather  difficult 
problem  to  determine,  considering  the  irregu- 
lar lines  of  the  lake  and  Sandusky  Bay.  He 
fixed  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  Fire 
Lands  on  the  Ludlow  line,  28  chains  and  68 
links  west  from  the  94th  mile  post  from 
Pennsylvania.  The  line  ran  from  that  point 
north  4O  40''  west  to  the  lake  to  a  point  43 
links  east  of  a  black  tree,  marked  J.  Stov^ 
on  the  east  side  and  A,  R.  on  the  west  side, 
and  standing  near  the  bank  of  the  lake,  and 
near  the  first  perpendicular  bluff  of  rocks 
east  of  the  Vermillion  tiver. 

On  computation  of  the  survey  afterwards, 
it  was  found  that  the  quantity  of  land  so  cut 

off  was  500,027  ACRES  ! 

PARTITION    OF   LANDS. 

September  13th,  1808,  the  Directors  of  the 
Fire  Lands  Company  appointed  Joseph  Wake- 
man,  Isaac  Mills,  Taylor  Sherman  and  Wil- 
liam Eldridge  a  committee  to  devise  a  mode 
of  partition  of  the  lands  among  the  proprie- 
tors. This  committee,  on  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber following,  reported  that  Ruggles  had 
completed  the  survey,  and  they  also  pre- 
sented a  plan  for  the  partition  of  the  lands, 
which  plan  was  adopted,  and  partition  was 
made  in  accordance  therewith  November 
9th,  1808.  The  half  million  acres  were 
divided  into  five  ranges  of  townships,  thirty 
townships  in  all.  The  ranges  run  from 
south  to  north,  viz :  From  the  south  boun- 
dary to  the  lake — the  townships  to  be  equal 
in  size — exactly  five  miles  each,  from  north 
to  south ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  width  of  the 
Fire  Lands  from  east  to  west  is  26  miles, 
less  28  chains  and  68  links,  the  width  of  the 
ranges  respectively,  and,  therefore,  of  the 
townships  from  east  to  west  is  a  little  more 
than  five  miles.  These  ranges  of  townships 
are  the  five  westernmost  ones  of  the  Western 


Reserve,  viz  :  Nos.  20,  21,  22,  23  and  24, 
counting  westward.  The  townships  in  each 
range  are  numbered  from  south  to  north. 
The  general  plan  had  to  be  varied  a  little  in 
the  northern  part,  owing  to  the  irregular 
shore  lines  of  the  lake  and  Sandusky  bay. 
The  three  easternmost  ranges  each  contained 
five  townships,  and  a  fraction  next  the  lake. 
This  fraction  in  the  three  ranges  north  of 
towns  Nos.  5,  was  formed  into  two  townships, 
viz :  Vermillion  and  Huron.  The  23d 
range  contained  six  townships,  and  a  fraction 
of  2,783  acres  next  the  lake  and  bay,  which 
fraction,  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  values, 
was  annexed  to  section  4  of  township  No.  i 
of  same  range  (New  Haven),  and  to  sections 
I  and  4  of  township  No.  i— Cannon  (now 
Richmond) — of  the  24th  range.  Range  24th 
contained  six  townships,  and  a  fraction  next 
south  of  Sandusky  bay  of  3,268  acres, 
which  fraction  was  annexed  to  sections  i,  3 
and  4  of  township  No.  6 — Patterson  (now 
Margaretta) — of  the  same  range.  The  land 
north  of  the  bay,  together  with  the  island  in 
the  bay,  viz  :  Bull's  (now  Johnson's  Island), 
formed  the  seventh  township  of  the  24th 
range. 

The  mode  of  partition  was  rather  compli- 
cated and  ingenious,  but  fair.  The  thirty 
townships,  with  four  sections  each,  made  120 
sections.  The  whole  amount  of  losses  of 
the  sufferers  was  divided  into  120  equal  divi- 
sions or  classifications,  of  £1,344  7s.  each. 
There  were,  therefore,  120  tickets  prepared, 
each  having  a  list  or  specification  of  losses  to 
the  amount  of  £1,344  7s.  These  tickets 
were  rolled  up  separately,  so  that  it  could 
not  be  known  whose  particular  losses  were 
therein  specified ;  and  tkese  tickets,  thus 
rolled  up,  were  at  random  taken  in  fours, 
and  marked  i,  2,  3  and  4,  respectively,  and 
the  four  rolled  into  one  package,  making  in 
all  30  packages,  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  the  townships.  The  30  township  tickets 
were  put  into  a  box  by  themselves ;  the  30 
packages  of  classifications  were  put  into  an- 
other box,  and  then  some  disinterested  person 
drew  indifferently  from  the  box  one  of  the 
township  tickets,  which  was  then  opened  and 
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read  ;  then  another  disinterested  person,  in 
like  manner,  drew  from  the  other  box  a 
package  of  said  classification,  viz ;  Four  sec- 
tion tickets,  which  were  opened  and  read ; 
and  thus  each  proprietor  learned  at  once  the 
township,  and  section  of  the  same,  in  which 
his  land  was  located. 

Kelley^s  Island^  formerly  known  as  Cun- 
ningham's Island  is  not  a  part  of  the  Fire 
Lands,  but  its  intimate  relations  with  Erie 
county,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  will  justify  a 
moment's  digression.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Connecticut  Land  Company  pur- 
chased the  whole  Western  Reserve,  excepting 
the  Fire  Lands.  They  owned  their  lands  as 
tenants  in  common,  and  divided  the  same  by 
lot  among  their  several  members,  the  portions 
being  drawn  by  townships.  An  average 
valuation  of  the  townships  was  agreed  upon, 
and  when  any  township  below  the  average 
was  drawn,  other  lands — fractional  parts  of 
townships  and  odd  tracts  were  added  to 
equalize  the  value.  When  township  No.  5, 
of  range  18,  (now  Carlisle — next  township 
south  of  Elyria)  was  drawn,  it  being  below 
the  average.  Island  No.  6,  (Cunningham's 
Island)  was  attached  to  it  to  make  it  equal  to 
the  average.  It  seems  to  have  been  consid- 
ered as  of  not  much  value,  and  was  not 
regularly  surveyed  until  A.  D.  1 819,  when  it 
was  divided  pro  rata  among  the  owners  of 
said  township,  No.  5,  and  Mr.  Kelley  after- 
wards obtained  his  title  through  them.  (See 
Historical  Sketch  of  Kelley's  Island,  in  Vol. 
4,  Fire  Lands  Pioneer,  p.  30.) 

Trumbull  County  was  established  by  the 
territorial  government  of  Ohio,  December 
6th,  1800.  It  included  the  whole  Western 
Reserve.  Prior  to  that  time,  so  much  of  the 
Reserve  as  lies- east  of  the  Cuyahoga  river 
and  Portage  path,  was  included  in  Washing- 
ton county,  established  July  26th,  1 788 ;  and 
that  part  of  the  Reserve  west  of  said  line 
constituted  a  part  of  Wayne  county,  from  its 
establishment  by  Governor  St.  Clair,  August 
15th,  1796. 

Geauga  County  was  erected  by  an  act 
passed  December  31st,  1805,  by  which  and 


subsequent  acts  it  is  supposed  that  a  part  of 
the  Fire  Lands  was  included  in  its  limits. 

Portage  County  was  formed  from  Trum- 
bull county,  February  1 0th,  1 807,  and  that 
portion  of  the  Reserve  west  of  the  Cuyahoga 
river,  and  south  of  township  No.  5,  was 
included  in  Portage  county  for  judicial  pur- 
poses. 

HURON  COUNTY. 
Huron  County  was  created  by  the  act  of 
February  7th,  1809,  and  included  all  the 
Fire  Lands,  to  be  organized  when  the  Legis- 
lature should  deem  proper  ;  but,  for  the  time, 
to  remain  as  it  then  was  attached  to  Portage 
and  Geauga  for  judicial  purposes. 

By  the  same  act,  Almon  Ruggles  was  ap- 
pointed Recorder  of  Huron  county,  and  to 
continue  such  until  the  county  should  be  or- 
ganized ;  and  the  Recorders  of  Geauga  and 
Trumbull  counties  were  to  deliver  to  him  all 
books  and  records  relating  to  the  county 
of  Huron. 

January  i6th,  1 810,  Cuyahoga  county 
was  organized,  and  Huron  county  attached  to 
it  for  judicial  purposes. 

January  22d,  1 81 1,  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Huron  county  was  changed  so  as  to 
extend  from  the  northeast  corner  of  town  4, 
of  the  20th  range,  to  southwest  corner  of 
town  5,  of  the  i6th  range,  thence  west  to  the 
middle  of  Black  river,  and  thence  down 
the  middle  of  that  river  to  Lake  Erie. 

January  29,  1 81 1,  the  Legislature  appoin- 
ted Ephriam  Quinby,  of  Trumbull,  Solomon 
Griswold,  of  Ashtabula,  and  Joseph  Clark, 
of  Geauga,  Commissioners,  to  fix  the  seat  of 
justice  of  Huron  county.  They  located  the 
same  on  the  farm  of  Daniel  Abbott,  Esq.,  in 
the  township  of  Avery — now  Milan,  and  made 
report  thereof  as  required  by  the  law  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Cuyahoga 
County. 

January  31,  i8ii,an  act  was  passed  fully 
organizing  Huron  county ;  but  the  war  with 
England  occurring  deferred  the  organization. 

FIRST  WHITE   SETTLERS. 

It  is  difficult,  in  fact  impossible,  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  first  residence  of  a  white  man  on 
the  Fire  Lands-     The  French  were  traders 
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at  Sandusky  in  1708,  and  twenty  years  later 
had  a  trading  post  and  stockade  on  the  bay, 
its  precise  site  is  unknown,  nor  whether  it 
was  on  the  Peninsula  or  main  land.  The 
French  had  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  until 
1744,  by  which  time  they  had  formed  a  small 
settlement  there.  In  that  year,  through 
English  intrigue,  the  Wyandots  fell  upon 
them,  captured  their  fort,  robbed  them  and 
killed  fi  /e  of  their  number ;  the  rest  escaped 
to  Detroit.  In  1749  peace  was  concluded 
between  the  French  and  the  Wyandots,  and 
the  French  traders  were  again  m  Sandusky  ; 
they  also  had  a  post  at  the  mouth  of  Huron 
river  about  the  same  time.  Both  of  these 
posts  were  abandoned  before  the  Revolution. 
(See  address  by  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Root,  pub- 
lished in  Fire  Lands  Pioneer,  Vol.  4,  p.  21.) 
A  small  body  of  Moravian  Indians,  refugees 
from  the  Moravian  settlement  on  the  Mus- 
kingum, were  established  on  the  bank  of 
Huron  river  near  the  north*  line  of  Milan 
township  in  1789.  Their  village  was  called 
New  Salem  and  they  were  under  the  instruc- 
of  that  zealous  missionary  and  Christian, 
Zeisberger.  The  persecution  of  the  pagan 
Indians  soon  drove  them  away  to  Canada. 
It  was  some  of  them,  probably,  who  with 
the  missionary  Dencke  returned,  and  built  a 
village  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
Milan,  in  1804.  They  left  in  1809,  upon  the 
commencement  of  the  immigration  from 
New  England. — (See  address  by  Hon.  E. 
Lane,  published  in  Fire  Lands  Pioneer,  Vol, 

3.  P-  54-) 

Settlements  were  made  almost' simultan- 
eously in  several  townships  immediately  after 
the  partition  of  the  lands  among  the  proprie- 
tors. Several  persons  indeed  arrived  before 
the  distribution,' which  was,  as  before  stated, 
in  November,  1808. 

I  quote  several  items  of  interest  from 
memoranda  by  Wm.  W.  Pollock,  late  of 
Ridgefield,  this  county,  who  was  well  known 
by  many  here  and  whose  statements  are  good 
authority.  Mr.  Pollock,  says : — (See  Fire 
Lands  Pioneer,  Vol.  i.  No.  i,  p.  43.) 

«*  I  arrived  in  Huron,  (near  the  mouth  of 
"  Huron   river,)   in  May,  1808.     But  two 


'"  families  were  then  there,  viz:  Stephen 
"  Downing  and  Hawley  Tanner.  There  were 
"  a  few  French  families  from  Montreal. 
<'  Milan  was  then  inhabited  by  Indians,  called 
"  Moravians.  Among  them  was  a  white 
"  man,  a  missionary,  with  his  wife.  His 
"  name  was  Dankay.  Portions  of  other 
"  tribes,  Miamis,  Tawas,  Chippewas  and 
"  Senecas  were  scattered  through  the  coun- 
"  try,"  "  I  came  with  my  father  and  Jared 
"  Ward.  In  June,  of  the  same  year,  Jabez 
"  Wright  arrived,  and  Almon  Ruggles, 
"  Simeon  Hoyt  and  Sewell  Keese  came  soon 
"  after.  Most  of  them  were  from  Connecti- 
"  cut.  Ward  settled  on  land  now  known  as 
"  the  Hathaway  farm,  my  father  one  mile 
"  north  of  him,  and  Wright  one  mile  still 
"  below ;  all  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
"  Ruggles  built  the  first  log  house,  it  stood 
<'  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  about  two 
"  miles  from  the  lake,  and  was  his  home 
"  while  surveying.  Wright  built  the  first 
*'  brick  house,  one  mile  west  of  the  mouth 
"  of  Huron  river,  on  the  lake  shore. 

"  The  first  couple  married,  were  John 
"  Flemman,  (John  B.  Fleming,)  and  Eliza- 
*'  beth  Pollock. 

SUNDRY    BEGINNINGS. 

The  first  white  child  born  on  the  Fire 
Lands  was  probably  F.  F.  Smith  afterwards 
Sheriff  of  Erie  county. 

"  The  first  grist  mill  was  built  on  Old 
« Woman's  creek,  near  the  Otis  farm,  in 
"  Eldridge,  now  Berlin.  It  was  finished  in 
"  December,  1810.  Before  this,  every  man 
"  had  a  samp  mill  at  his  door,  and  had  to 
*'  pound  his  corn  before  breakfast.  Our  food 
"  was  principally  venison,  corn  bread  and 
"  catfish. 

"  First  Postmaster,  Almon  Ruggles,  the 
*<■  office  kept  by  J.  B.  Fleming,  clerk. 

"  The  first  mail  route  was  from  Cleveland 
"  to  Detroit,  along  the  lake  shore — mail  car- 
"  ried  on  horseback. 

"  The  first  school  was  opened  in  Huron  in 
"  1810;  the  winter  term  taught  by  Rev, 
"  Alvin  Coe.  the  summer  term  by  Miss 
"  Tamar  Ruggles,  afterwards  the  wife  of 
*'  Jabez  Wright. 
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'•'  Eev.  Alvin  Coe  opened  and  closed  his 
school  with  prayer,  and  preached  in  the 
school  house  on  Sabbath." 

LIFE    OF  THE    PIONEERS. 

The  settlers  brought  with  them  the  New 
England  character ;  and  so  soon  as  their 
numbers  would  enable  them  to  do  so,  they 
opened  schools  and  churches.  The  popula- 
tion was  very  sparse  up  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  with  England,  and  upon  its 
occurrence  many  sought  safety  by  returning 
eastward,  or  going  south  to  the  central  por- 
tions of  the  State.  Some  few,  however,  re- 
mained, erecting  here  and  there  a  stockade 
or  block-house  for  their  mutual  protection, 
and  had  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  guard 
against  surprise  from  the  lurking  savages. 
The  Indians  were  troublesome  even  before 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities-  In  the  spring 
of  1 81 2  two  white  men,  Michael  Gibbs  and 

Buel,   were  murdered  at   Pipe  Creek, 

near  Sandusky,  by  two  Indians,  Semo  and 
Omick.  Omick  was  tried  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Cuyahoga  county  and  found  guilty, 
and  was  executed  at  Cleveland,  June  29, 
1812.  Semo  was  captured,  but  killed  him- 
self to  avoid  punishment  by  the  whites. 

THE   WAR    OF    l8l2. 

Upon  the  surrender,  by  Hull,  of  our  north- 
western army  at  Detroit,  General  Elijah 
Wadsworth,  commanding  the  Fourth  division 
of  Ohio  militia,  ordered  out  a  sufficient  body 
of  men  to  protect  the  frontier.  He  first  took 
position  at  Cleveland,  and  directed  Brigadier 
General  Simon  Perkins  to  advance  with  a 
body  of  troops  to  Huron  county  for  its  pro- 
tection. Three  companies  crossed  the  Cuya- 
hoga on  the  28th  and  29th  of  August,  and 
on  the  30th  Gen.  Perkins  followed  with  the 
main  body.  The  first  encampment  in  Huron 
county  was  on  the  lake  shore,  on  the  farm  of 
Stephen  Meeker ;  but,  owing  to  its  exposed 
situation,  they  soon  removed  up  the  river 
and  established  Camp  Avery,  on  the  farm  of 
Ebenezer  Merry,  above  David  Abbott's,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  Capt.  Joshua 
Cotton  was  detached,  with  about  seventy 
men,  to  look  after  some  property  at  what  was 


called  Two  Harbors,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  also  to  observe,  and  perhaps 
attack  a  party  of  Indians  who  were  reported 
to  be  there.  He  effected  a  landing  opposite 
Cedar  Point  on  the  29th,  and  cautiously  pro- 
ceeded to  Two  Harbors.  No  Indians  were 
to  be  seen,  though  abundant  evidences  showed 
that  they  had  been  there  very  recently.  The 
property  was  secured,  and  Capt.  Colton  was 
on  his  return,  when  suddenly  his  force  was 
fired  on  by  the  stealthy  savages.  The  action 
lasted  but  a  short  time,  when  the  enemy  re- 
tired, and  our  party  resumed  its  march  for  its 
point  of  landing,  but,  before  arriving  there, 
they  were  again  suddenly  attacked  by  the 
Indians.  After  a  few  minutes  firing,  the 
enemy  seemed  to  have  retired,  and  Capt. 
Cotton  retreated  to  a  log  house  on  a  spot  of 
cleared  land.  The  Indians  again  pursued. 
Cotton,  from  the  log  house,  held  them  in 
check,  and  they  finally  withdrew.  About 
one-third  of  his  force,  with  Capt.  Cotton, 
took  shelter  in  the  log  house;  and  the 
balance,  unperceived,  it  would  seem,  by  the 
foe,  passed  on  and  reached  the  landing. 
That  evening  they  crossed  to  Cedar  Point, 
and  by  the  next  morning  v/ord  was  got  to 
Camp  Avery  of  the  situation.  A  small  party 
was  immediately  sent  to  their  relief,  and  the 
next  day,  October  1st,  Cotton  and  the  balance 
of  his  men  were  brought  to  the  east  side  of 
the  bay.  Our  loss  in  this  affair  was  reported 
at  six  killed  and  ten  wounded.  That  of  the 
Indians  was  unknown,  but  said  to  be  very 
severe.  See  "  Remembrances  of  War  of 
1*812,"  by  Hon.  J.  R.  Giddings,  vol.  i,  No. 
4,  Fire  Lands  Pioneer.  One  or  two  other 
whites  were  killed  during  the  war  by  the 
Indians  on  the  Peninsula.  In  November, 
1 81 2,  a  scout  named  Seymour,  while  engaged 
in  cutting  a  •*  bee  tree  "  on  the  west  bank  of 
Huron  river,  two  or  three  miles  above  Milan, 
was  killed  by  these  .prowlers,  and  a  boy, 
Pixley,  who  was  with  him,  was  taken  pris- 
oner and  carried  to  Detroit,  and  there  sold. 
He  returned  after  the  war.  In  June,  1813, 
the  Indians  made  an  onslaught  at  Cold 
Creek,  killing  five  persons,  and  carrying  oft" 
eight  prisoners.  Three  of  the  prisoners 
were  retaken  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year. 
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upon  the  close  of  hostilities,  those  who 
had  been  dispersed  quickly  returned  ;  others 
also  came,  and  the  population  was  soon  con- 
siderably increased.  This  increase,  however, 
was  somewhat  retarded  by  the  fact  that  lands 
were  held  at  a  higher  price  than  those  sold 
by  the  Government  in  the  adjoining  counties 
west  and  south. 

January  31st,  1 81 5,  a  further  act  was 
passed  to  complete  the  organization  of  Huron 
county,  the  election  of  county  and  township 
officers  to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  of 
April  following. 

ADVENT    OF   LAW    AND   JUSTICE. 

The  first  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
Huron  county  was  held  at  the  county  seat  in 
Avery  (commencing  on  October  24th,  181 5,) 
by  George  Tod,  presiding  Judge,  and  Jabez 
Wright,  Stephen  Meeker  and  Joseph  Strong, 
his  associates.  David  Abbott,  Clerk,  Lyman 
Farwell,  Sheriff,  and  F.  W.  Fowler,  his 
deputy.  Court  was  held  in  the  log  school 
house.  The  jail  was  a  small  room  built  of 
logs,  snd  attached  to  the  log  cabin  of  the 
deputy  sheriff;  and  these  buildings,  with  the 
log  residence  of  Squire  Abbott,  comprised 
the  whole  town.  One  prisoner  only — a 
young  woman — was  in  jail.  The  Grand 
Jury  were  duly  sworn  and  charged,  and,  in 
care  of  the  deputy  sheriff,  sent  out  to  delib- 
erate. Having  no  other  room,  the  deputy 
removed  his  prisoner  from  the  jail  and  in- 
stalled the  Grand  Jury  therein.  He  then 
left  them,  with  the  remark  that  he  would 
speedily  return  and  be  at  their  service.  He 
soon  came  back,  and  found  that  the  Grand 
Jury  had  given  "  leg  bail "  and  escaped  to 
parts  unknown.  They  were  heard  of  no 
more ;  and  the  Sheriff  was  soon  afterwards 
ordered  to  discharge  his  prisoner. 

Ebenezer  Lane,  Elisha  Whittlesey  and 
others,  who  afterwards  became  distinguished 
lawyers,  were  present. 

COUNTY    SEAT    FIXED. 

In  compliance  with  a  request  of  citizens  of 
Huron  county,  the  Legislature,  on  the  26th 
of  January,  1 818,  appointed  Abraham  Tap- 
pen,  of  Geanga  county,  William  Wetmore, 
of   Portage,    and    Elias    Lee,    of  Cuyahoga, 


Commissioners  to  view  the  then  county  seat 
and  other  proposed  sites,  and  upon  considera- 
tion of  the  necessity,  propriety,  etc.,  to  estab- 
lish the  county  seat  where  they  should  deem 
best.  They  removed  it  from  A/ery  to  Nor- 
walk,  where  it  has  ever  since  remained. 

The  first  session  of  the  Common  Pleas  in 
Norwalk  was  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  of 
October,  181 8,  George  Tod,  presiding 
Judge,  with  Jabez  Wright,  Stephen  Meeker 
and  Ezra  Sprague,  associate  judges.  On  the 
second  day  of  the  term  James  Williams  was 
appointed  clerk. 

In  the  spring  of  1 81 6  two  white  men, 
John  Wood,  of  Venice,  and  George  Bishop, 
,  of  Danbury,  trappers,  were  murdered  near 
Two  Harbors  by  three  straggling  Ottawa 
Indians.  The  murderers  were  arrested,  and 
were  tried  in  Norwalk.  One  of  the  three,  a 
boy,  having  acted  under  compulsion,  was 
discharged.  The  other  two  were  found 
guilty,  and  were  hung  in  Norwalk  in  June, 
1819. 

January  2is;f,  1 824,  Lorain  county  was 
organized  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  and 
Huron  county  reduced  to  the  limits  of  the 
Fire  Lands. 

TIMES   THAT   TRIED   MEN'S    SOULS. 

We  do  not  at  all  appreciate,  we  can  hardly 
conceive,  the  inconvenience,  the  want,  the 
suffering,  the  "  hard  times "  of  the  early 
settlers.  Sickness  added  greatly  to  their 
hardships.  Ague,  "  chill  fever,"  and  other 
malarial  diseases  incident  to  the  opening  of  a 
new  country,  were  prevalent.  Sometimes 
whole  families  were  prostrated,  and  often 
scarcely  enough  remained  in  health  to  take 
care  of  the  sick.  Wild  animals  were  annoy- 
ing. Wolves,  bears  and  foxes  endangered 
their  sheep,  pigs  and  poultry,  and  deer,  rac- 
coon and  wild  turkeys  damaged  their  crops. 
No  roads,  no  mills,  no  markets,  and  very 
scanty  supplies  at  high  prices  of  those  arti- 
cles of  necessity  which  had  to  be  obtained 
from  the  East.  Skins,  furs  and  articles  of 
food,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  were 
used  as  legal  tender.  In  fact,  such  was  an 
early  territorial  law  of  Ohio.  In  1792  a 
law  was  adopted  regulating  the  fees  of  civil 
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officers,  in  which  was  this  provision,  •'  That 
whereas  a  dollar  varies  in  value  in  the  several 
counties  of  the  territory,  some  provision  in 
kind  ought  to  be  made ;  therefore,  be  it 
enacted  that  for  every  cent  allowed  by  this 
act,  a  quart  of  Indian  corn  may  be  dem.anded 
and  tai<en  by  the  person  to  whom  the  fee  is 
coming  as  an  equivalent  for  a  cent,  ani  at 
the  same  rate  for  a  greater  or  less  sum. 
(See  Territorial  Laws,  cap.  24.  Taxes  were 
not  high,  but  it  was  difficult  to  pay  them. 
Farm  products  brought  but  little  return  to 
labor.  No  markets.  No  markets.  In  illus- 
taation,  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  ah  in- 
stance :  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Lewis,  recently 
deceased — one  of  the  very  early  settlers  of 
Norwalk  township,  and  well  known  to  many 
here  as  a  man  of  entire  reliability — told  me 
that  in  those  early  days  he  hauled  from  Nor- 
walk to  the  mouth  of  the  Huron  a  load  of 
wheat.  It  took  him  two  days  to  perform  the 
trip  with  his  ox  team,  and  he  sold  the  whole 
load  for  one  barrel  of  salt. 

TRANSPORTATION    ACCOMPLISHED. 

The  opening  of  the  New  York  and  Erie 
canal,  October  25th,  1825,  was  an  important 
era.  Cannon  answered  cannon  from  Buffalo 
to  Montauk  Point  in  honor  of  the  event,  and 
the '«' great  West,"  was  even  more  jubilant. 
Thenceforth  this  was  a  country,  and  actually 
connected  with  the  civilized  world.  Public 
and  private  enterprise  was  thereby  greatly 
quickened,  and  plans  of  improvement  were 
entered  upon  with  zeal  and  energy.  Lands 
increased  in  value,  towns  sprang  up,  and 
young  cities  (at  least  on  paper)  began  to  de- 
velop, as  if  by  magic — sometimes  it  requir- 
ing a  magic  lantern  to  find  tliem.  Such  was 
then  the  West,  in  which  the  Fire  Lands  had 
their  place. 

The  Milan  Canal  Company  was  incor- 
porated by  act  of  the  Legislature  January 
24,  1827.  The  company  was  organized 
August  27,  1 83 1,  work  commenced  the  next 
year,  and  the  canal  was  completed  in  1839. 
The  first  vessel  came  into  port  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  4th,  1839,  amid  great  festivities 
by  the  people.  Milan  was  now  a  sea-port, 
and  soon  had  a  flourishing  trade.     As  many 


as  365  teams,  with  produce,  were  seen  in  its 
streets,  bringing  to  its  wharves  over  eighteen 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  single  day. 
From  1845  to  1 850  the  exports  of  Milan 
were  in  value  about  ^1,000,000  per  annum. 
The  subsequent  opening  of  the  railway  lines 
destroyed  its  business,  and  the  failure,  of  its 
supply  of  water  dried  up  the  canal  itself. 

The  Monroeville  and  Sandusky  City  Rail- 
road Company  was  incorporrted  March  9th, 
1835,  capital  $50,000.  The  road  was  com- 
pleted and  the  cars  were  running  in  1839, 
"  strap  rail,"  cars  dravm  by  horse  power. 
The  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  was 
completed  from  Sandusky  City  to  Bellevue  a 
little  later  in  the  same  year  (1839),  with 
strap  rail  and  locomotive.  In  1855  this  line 
was  taken  up  and  laid  by  way  of  Castalia 
and  Clyde. 

ERIE    COUNTY. 

Erie  county  was  organized  by  act  of  March 
16,  1838,  and  was  made  to  embrace  so  much 
of  the  Western  Reserve  as  lies  west  of  range 
22  and  north  of  an  east  and  west  line  drawn 
one  mile  north  of  the  south  lines  of  Groton 
and  Oxford  townships,  and  including,  also, 
from  Sandusky  county,  the  township  of  Por- 
tage, and  the  small  tract  lying  between 
Townsend  township  and  Sandusky  bay. 

By  the  act  of  March  6th,  1840.  to  erect 
the  county  of  Ottawa  and  enlarge  the  county 
of  Erie,  the  township  of  Danbury  and  the 
Bass  Islands  were  transferred  to  Ottawa 
county,  and  Erie  county  was  enlarged  so  as 
to  embrace  all  the  Fire  Lands,  except  Dan- 
bury,  north  of  the  north  line  of  towns  No. 
4.  The  limits  of  Huron  county  were  still 
further  reduced  by  the  transfer  of  Ruggles 
township  to  Ashland  county,  by  the  act  of 
February  24th,  1846,  erecting  said  county  of 
Ashland.  • 

The  first  religious  organization  on  the  Fire 
Lands  was  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lynn, 
on  Strong's  Ridge,  organized  July  15th, 
1 81 7,  and  the  first  two  Sunday  Schools  were 
opened  in  the  spring  of  181 8,  one  at  Flor- 
ence, by  Miss  Abby  Harris,  who  was  princi- 
pal teacher,  and  one  in  connection  with  said 
Presbyterian  Church   at    Lynn.     The    latter 
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school  has  been  kept  up  continuously,  and  is  Huron  township $     25  00 

now  one  of  the  best  on  the  Fire  Lands.  New  Jerusalem  (town  plat). . . . .              77 j^ 

The  opening  in  1852  of  the  two  lines  of  Milan 54  00 

railway   now   known   as   the    northern    and  Beatty  (town  plat) 41   82 

southern  divisions  of  Lake  Shore  and  Michi-  Huron      "        '< 310 

gan  Southern   Railway,  and   also,  at   a  little  Vermillion 38  60 

earlier  date,  of  the  C,  C.  &  C.  R.  R.,  and  Perkins 38  90 

which,  with    our   lake   ports,  afforded   first-  City  of  Sandusky 221   19 

class  commercial  facilities,  gave  a  new  im-  Margaretta 18  00 

petus  to  business  and  industry.  Venice 27  20^ 

For  the  last  twenty-four  years  no  new  and  Oxford 70   loj^ 

especially  important   event   peculiar    to  this  Ridgefield 29  40 

region  has  occurred  ;    but,  in  commoa  with  Monroe ,          9  39 

our  State  at  large,  it  has  enjoyed  an  almost  Sherman 11   50 

uninterrupted  prosperity  until  now,  when  we  Peru 19^5 

feel  a  pride  in  the  assurance  that  no  more  Macksville i  90 

prosperous,    no    more  intelligent,   no    more  Greenfield 32  80 

happy  people  exist  on  the  face  of  the  globe  Florence 33  9° 

than  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fire  Lands.  Clarksfield 11   70 

FIGURES  OF   GROWTH,  Townsend 9  90 

I  may  not  detain  you,  but  will  hazard  a  Fitch ville 13  60 

brief  comparison.  Black  River 32  50 

The  population  of  Huron  county  was,  in  Brownhelm 16  00 

1820,  6,675;    1830,  13,341  ;    1840,23,933;  Elyria 2385 

1850,26,203;    1860,29,616;     1870,28,532.  Danbury 18  10 

The   population    of  Erie    county  was,  in  Norwalk... 5690 

1840,  12,599  ;   1850,   18,568;   i860,  24,474;  Norwalk  (town  plat) 62  48 

1870,28,188.  Hew  Haven 3340 

The  present  population  of  the  entire  Fire  ^^^  ^^^""  <^^°^"  P^^^) '3  55>^ 

Lands  is  about  70,000.  ^y^^ 40  80 

New  London 14  68 

The  total  value  of  property  on  the  grand  -p, ,  . , 

duplicates   of  Huron  and    Erie   counties  in  

1876:    Huron  county,  ^18,328,550,  and  in  «       kA        t/ 

Erie     county,    ^12,165,240.       The     whole  Add  to  Sandusky  Citv 865 

amount  of  taxes  assed  in  Huron  county  in  tt    ..  -u  ir    r  ^r     ■ 

^  East  half  of  Venice 13  09 

1876  was  ^257,641.02,  and  in  Erie  county,  

;?288,327.30.     Paid  in   1875  for  school  pur-  rp  ,  ,              ^                             #      .,0 

'-^   '  ^                             '•'                       ^  Total  amount $1,07800 

poses  in  Huron  county,  $71, 2'?8.C2;  in  Erie  .            .    r  j   j 
'^                                    y     /   '  J    J    '  Amount  of  deductions,  as  per  re- 
county,  ^^69,377. 89.     Total  tax  paid  by  the  ,           r  t-        o 

:y  ■^  y^oi  /     y                         t^           j  turn  of  Ezra  Sprague 304   52 

Fire  Lands  1875,  ^624,985.50.          •  ^    ^ 

The  above  figures  include  Kelley's  Island,  Amount  to  be  paid  to  Treasurer.^    773  48 

but  do  not  include  the  townships  of  Danbury  Total  land  tax  of  Huron  county 

andRuggles.  ini82i,was '.$7,831   68.8 

As    an  item    of    historic   interest,  and    as  Total  personal  and   other  tax.  . .       773  48 

showing  the  comparative  wealth  of  the  town-  

ships,  I  copy  an  official  table  showing  the  Grand  total  tax  of  1821 $8,605   ^^-^ 

"  Toca]  amount  of  taxes  in  Huron  county  in  Compared  with  our  times  these  figures  are  of 

lZz\,  oxi  personal  and  village  property  ;^^  the  "days  of    small  things."     Since  the  or- 
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ganization  of  our  county,  our  population  has 
increased  about  one-hundred  fold  !'  Pretty 
conclusive  evidence  of  progress !  But  our 
advancement  in  the  comforts  and.  luxuries  of 
life  shows  an  equally  wide  contrast.  Look 
around  you.  Look  at  one  another.  See 
your  rich  apparel.  See  the  costly  carriages 
by  v^hich  you  have  come  to  this  grand  carni- 
val. See  yonder  stalls  filled  with  your  pride 
of  the  pastures  and  of  the  fold,  and  blazing 
with  scutcheons  of  heraldric  lore  as  to  quality 
and  strain.  See  those  countless  trophies  from 
the  garden,  the  orchard,  and  the  farm,  the 
product  of  cultured  soil  by  cultured  mind — ■ 
your  proud  display  of  implements  and 
machinery  of  wondrous  skill,  and  adapted 
"to  every  purpose  uijder  heaven."  Hark  ! 
that  silver  music  that  floa.ts  about  your  halls 
of  art  and  beauty — and  look  within — a  fairy 
scene  glowing  on  every  side  with  those  marvels 
of  handicraft,  of  genius  and  of  skill.  But  I 
may  not  indulge  in  desultory  remark  or 
general  reflections,  lest  lured  by  the  attractions 
around  me,  I  forget  what  you  will  not,  that 
time  is  passing. 

THE   AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

Thanks  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Huron  county  for  this  creditable  and  success- 
ful exhibition..  The  Society  is  now  in  full 
and  vigorous  life.  This  is  its  twenty-second 
annual  exhibit  under  its  present  organization, 
and  the  fourth  held  on  these  ample 
grounds,  now  permanently  secured  to  its  use 
and  already  made  attractive  by  decoration 
and  substantial  improvement.  Its  able  Board 
of  Directors  assure  its  future  success  and  for 
its  prese  it  prosperity  thanks  are  due  to  them 
and  to  tlieir  efficient  officers,  I.  N.  Bostwick, 
President,  and  L.  C.  Laylin,- Secretary. 

Of  ou  •  public  institutions,  religious,  literary 
and  ben  ivolent,  and  our  free  public  schools, 
all  these,  the  highest  pride,  adornment,  and 
blessing  of  our  people,  I  may  not  take  time 
to  speak. 

THE    HISTORICAL   SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting,  preliminary  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Fire  Lands  Historical 
Society,  was  held  at  the  Court  House,  in 
Norwalk,  May  20th,  1857.      But    few  v/ere 


there,  I  think  only  Piatt  Benedict,  Reverend 
Alfred  Betts,  Philo  Wells,  Philo  Adams, 
Seth  A.  Adams,  Horace  Hall,  and  myself — 
and  perhaps  Judge  Harvey  Fowler.  Piatt 
Benedict  was  chairman  and  I,  being  much 
the  youngest  person  present,  was  selected 
secretary.  An  adjournment  was  taken  till 
the  17th  of  June — the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill^ — when  a  constitution 
was  adopted  and  the  organization  completed. 
Piatt  Benedict  was  elected  President,  which 
office  he  held  till  his  death  on  the  25th  of 
October,  1866.  At  the  annual  meetmg  in 
1867,  Judge  Zalmuna  Phillips  was  chosen 
President,  and  he  continued  to  hold  the 
office  till  the  annual  meeting  in  1875,  when 
he  declined  a  re-election  and  your  present 
presiding  officer  was  chosen.  This  is  the 
twentieth  year  of  our  Society.  Our  annual 
and  quarterly  meetings  and  our  publications 
have  been  well  sustained.  But  our  -vyork  is 
not  yet  done.  Our  history  is  incomplete. 
Let  me  bespeak  for  our  historical  magazine, 
the  Pioneer,  a  more  general  support.  It  should 
be  in  every  house.  It  is  filled  with  varied 
and  instructive  matter,  incidents'  of  early  life, 
amusing  and  ludicrous,  of  joy  and  sadness, 
of  toil  and  suffering  and  fortitude,  hope  and 
heroism,  and  energetic  life  and  action. 

Pioneers  of  the  Fire  Lands,  I  greet  you 
hail  and  welcome  to  this  happy  re-union. 
With  your  presence  we  feel  assurance  of 
title  to  this  goodly  land. 

But,  oh !  how  thinned  are  your  ranks ! 
decimated  almost  by  each  succeeding  year. 
O,  how  many  of  your  revered  compatriots 
have  gone  to  their  reward.  Your  lives  and 
theirs  are  our  history.  We  will  not  recall 
the  sombre  past — those  long  "Nights  of  toil 
and  days  of  danger."  We  thank  you  for 
your  labor  and  your  example.  May  the  sun- 
light rest  gently  on  your  declining  years,  and 
God's  benison  be  on  you,  and  upon  us  all  till 
safe  we  meet  beyond  the  flood  in  the  grand 
and  final  re-union  of  <'the  better  land." 

CENTENNIAL  THOUGHTS. 

Mr.  President  and  my  fellow  citizens,  as  in 
the  experiences  of  life  we  sometimes  approach 
events  to  which  we  have  long  looked  with 
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hope,  with  animation,  with  repressed  yet  ever 
springing  joy,  but  when  the  hour  of  comple- 
tion or  fulfillment  has  arrived  we  shrink  from 
the  realization,  so  now  in  this  glad  hour — in 
this  grand  hour  of  our  nation's  life  and  glory, 
and  while  our  bosoms  swell  with  irrepressive 
emotion  at  this  crowning  moment,  we  draw 
back  with  instinctive  trepidation,  and  bow, 
as  in  the  presence  of  the  Infinite,  hardly 
daring  to  contemplate  the  true  realization  of 
this  centennial  hour.  We  stand,  as  it  were, 
as  the  congress  of  the  ages  and  look  out 
upon  the  panorama  of  the  past  and  of  the 
present,  and,  as  we  follow  the  long  march  of 
time,  our  interest  constantly  deepens  while 
we  note  the  caprice  of  events,  as  we  see  the 
ever-assailing  dangers  to  human  progress— 
the  evanescent  character  of  national  position 
and  power,  and  the  sad  mutability  of  human 
affairs.  Yet  following  the  ever  shifting  course 
of  the  tide  of  human  events  we  are  enabled 
in  the  light  of  history,  by  the  deductions  of 
philosophy,  to  see  that  not  all  is  accident,  but 
that  rather  all  is  in  accordance  with  certain 
grand  principles  and  truths  which  rede  in  the 
moral  and  political  world  as  surely  and  as 
firmly  as  the  laws  of  dynamics  in  the  material 
universe.  In  this  is  our  assurance  and  our 
trust.  Our  Republic  is  not  an  accident.  It 
is  the  evolution  of  the  ages,  and  thus  we  are 
better  able  to  appreciate  the  springs  and  causes 
which  induced  the  planting  upon  our  shores 
the  tree  of  political  life — the  tree  of  Liberty. 
The  human  mind  by  the  discipline  of  time 
was  just  arriving  at  a  clear  knowledge,  not 
merely  of  human  duties,  but  also  of  human 
rights.  It  was  by  a  common  impulse,  not 
blind  or  instinctive,  but  the  resultant  of  God's 
providences  and  of  his  dealings  with  the 
human  soul — the  divinity  within  them,  that 
brought  first  to  these  shores  the  Huguenots, 
the  Catholics,  the  Quakers,  the  Puritans  and, 
with  more  veneration  even  would  we  speak 
it,  which  caused  the  sacred  Pilgrim  Fathers, 


those  earliest  pioneers,  to  enkindle  upon  their 
altar  the  celestial  fire  struck  from  the  rock 
of  Plymouth  in  the  winter  frosts  of  1620. 
O  !  how  our  hearts  go  back  to  those  noble 
men,  those  "sainted  forms,"  who  dared  and 
did  so  much  for  us,  and  for  the  future.  The 
vogage  of  the  May  Flower  in  all  its  aspects 
has  no  equal  in  all  the  range  of  fact  or  fancy. 
The  Argo  cruised  for  greed  and  glory,  sow- 
ing dragons  teeth  and  death  to  the  end 
she  might  seize  the  "golden  fleece."  The 
May  Flower  sought  not  sordid  wealth  ;  she 
bore  a  richer  freight  than  gold  or  rubies. 
Jason  and  his  heroes  are  the  creation  of 
genius — igitus  fatui — faintly  gleaming  in  the 
misty  horizon  of  the  poetic  past.  The  Pil- 
grims grow  more  distinct  and  ennobled  by 
the  advance  of  time.  Not  Castor  and  Pollux, 
hut  the  genius  which  created  them,  still 
scintillate  in  the  skies  of  night.  Brewster, 
Carver,  Bradley  and  their  associates,  have 
become  stars  in  God's  own  firmament,  from 
whose  clear  light  the  moral  and  political 
navigator  may  make  his  reckoning  and  direct 
his  course. 

Plymouth  rock  is  the  corner  stone  of  our 
free  republic.  The  principles  enunciated  and 
springing  thence  are  the  grand  prirmim 
mobile,  which  brought  the  present.  A  pride — 
a  pride  in  and  thanks  to  our  early  ancestry — 
to  the  glorious  patriots  of  one  hundred  years 
ago — to  the  worthy  sons  of  worthy  sires,  who 
with  unfaltering  step  have  safely  borne  for- 
ward and  delivered  to  us  the  sacred  ark  of 
the  covenant,  with  all  its  holy  treasure  of 
religious  and  civil  liberty !  Let  us  in  their 
spirit  accept  the  trust,  and  now,  in  this 
solemn  Centennial  hour,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Infinite  Majesty,  firmly,  calmly,  pledge 
our  fealty  and  our  faith — unwavering  fidelij^r 
to  the  duties  resting  upon  us,  in  unfaltering 
faith — the  sublime  faith  of  our  fathers — qui 
transtulit  sustinet. 
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Sandusky  City,  Its  Settlement  and  Growth. 


ADDRESS.  BEFORE   THE    FIRE    LANDS    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY, 

JUNE  30TH,  1877. 


BY  HON  A.  W.  HENDRY,  OF  SANDUSKY. 


As  early  as  1744,  Charleyvoix,  in  his  his- 
tory of  New  France,  gives  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Sandusky  as  "  Chinouski,"  and 
John  Johnson,  formerly  Indian  agent  in  Ohio, 
in  his  vocabulary  of  Wyandot  words,  gives 
the  name  of  Sandusky  river  as  "  Sandustee," 
or  "  Water  within  water  pools." 

ITS    FIRST   SETTLER. 

From  the  earliest  knowledge  of  this  excel- 
lent harbor,  the  place  was  undoubtedly  looked 
upon  as  a  most  favorable  point  on  the  lake  to 
become  the  commercial  depot  of  the  southern 
and  western  country.  In  1810,  John  Garri- 
son erected  the  first  log  cabin  where  San- 
dusky, is  now  built ;  it  was  located  on  Water 
street,  between  Columbus  Avenue  and  Wayne 
street.  This  house  was  twenty  feet  square, 
with  a  store  attached  ten  feet  square.  His 
trade  was  principally  with  the  Indians,  as  he 
had  no  neighbors  within  ten  miles  except 
Jonas  and  Michael  Gibbs,  from  Vermont,  who 
had  settled  near  Pipe  Creek.  John  Garrison 
was  the  first  white  settler,  and  may  well  be 
termed  the  "  pioneer."  He,  with  his  family, 
came  from  the  State  of  New  York.  San- 
dusky was  at  this  time  known  as  •'  Ogontz 
Place,"  so  named  after  an  Indian  chief  of  the 
Ottawa  tribe,  educated  and  sent  here  by  some 
missionary  society  in  Canada.  In  181 2 
Michael  Gibbs  and  a  man  named  Buell,  liv- 
ing about  one  mile  from  the  bay  shore,  about 
where  the  Lockwood  stone  quarry  now   is, 


were  brutally  murdered  by  the  Indians.  I 
was  ascertained  that  this  crime  was  committed 
by  two  Indians,  one  by  the  name  of  Omeek 
and  another  called  Semo.  Omeek  was 
arrested,  taken  to  Cleveland,  tried,  found 
guilty  and  executed.  Semo  was  arrested, 
and,  knowing  the  fate  of  Omeek  at  Cleve- 
land, seized  a  gun,  placed  the  muzzle  of  it 
at  his  head,  and  with  his  toe  fired  it  off,  the 
charge  entering  his  head,  producing  instant 
death.  On  the  i8th  day  of  June,  181 2,  war 
was  formerly  declared  by  the  United  States 
against  Great  Britain.  In  August  following 
General  Hull  surrendered  Detroit  to  the 
British,  and  from  that  time  until  Perry's 
victory,  on  the  loth  of  September,  1813,  the 
inhabitants  along  the  shore  of  the  Lake  were 
in  constant  apprehension  for  their  personiil 
safety. 

The  fall  of  the  forest  tree,  the  moaning  of 
the  winds,  the  discharge  of  the  hunter's  rifle, 
alike  startled  the  inhabitants,  the  wife  and 
mother  trembled  for  her  absent  husband  or 
her  still  more  defenceless  little  ones. 

OGONTZ    PLACE. 

Between  the  years  of  181 1  and  1 81 6, 
Ogontz  Place  was  far  from  being  prosperous. 
Hon.  Z,  Wildman,  of  Danbury,  Connecticut, 
claiming  to  own  a  greater  part  of  what  was 
known,  from  18 12,  ai:  the  city  tract,  still 
thought  that  it  must  become  a  place  of  im- 
portance, and    that  eventually  business   and 
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capital  would  largely  concentrate  here.  In 
the  year  1816.  Mr.  Wildman  laid  out  the 
town,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Portland,  and 
erected  the  first  frame  building,  which  was 
completed  in  the  summer  of  181 7,  and  was 
long  known  as  the  Old  White  Store,  and 
occupied  a  portion  of  the  ground  covered 
by  the  east  end  of  Reber  Bl»ck,  on  Water 
street ;  directly  back  of  this  store,  in  the 
same  year,  Mr.  Wildman  built  the  first  dock 
to  accommodate  the  lake  commerce.  In 
1 81 8  or  19,  Moors  Farwell  and  L.  Farwell 
built  the  dock  now  occupied  by  Marsh  & 
Co.'s  plaster  mill.  In  the  year  181 8,  Mr. 
Wildman  and  the  Hon.  Isaac  Mills,  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  owning  together  the 
entire  plat  and  much  of  the  adjacent  land, 
came  to  an  agreement,  whereby  the  whole 
was  laid  off  into  lots,  and  the  boundaries  of 
the  city  were  fixed  as  follows :  On  the  west 
by  Shelby  street^  on  the  east  by  Meigs  street, 
and  on  the  south  by  Monroe  street,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Sandusky  City.  In 
1827  the  Fractional  township  \yas  detached 
from  Perkins  township,  made  a  separate 
township  and  called  Portland,  and  retained 
that  name  down  to  1872,  when  the  entire 
township  of  Portland  was  annexed  to  the 
city.  In  the  year  1805  the  Indian  title  to 
the  western  part  of  the  Connecticut  Western 
Reserve  was  extinguished  by  a  treaty  made 
with  them  at  Fort  Industry,  on  the  Miami  of 
the  Lakes,  as  the  Maumee  river  was  then 
called,  and  the  east  line  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory was  established  on  the  west  line  of  the 
Reserve. 

THE    PIONEER    BUILDINGS. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty, 
settlements  commenced  on  what  is  known  as 
the  Fire  Lands.  As  early  as  1790,  those  de- 
voted missionaries,  the  Moravians,  made  a 
settlement,  which  they  called  New  Salem, 
about  two  miles  below  Milan,  on  the  west 
!)ide  of  the  Huron  river.  They  afterwards 
settled  at  Milan.  The  house  of  the  early 
settlers  was  the  ordinary  log  cabin.  Others^ 
of  a  migratory  or  wandering  character, 
built  a  more  temporary  structure,  the  hark 
luit.     The  log  cabin  was  finished  complete 


for  occupancy  without  the  aid  of  the  carpen- 
ter, joiner  or  mason.  The  roof  was  put  on 
with  "  shakes,"  a  kind  of  shingle  rived  from 
the  oak,  about  the  length  and  thickness  of  a 
barrel  stave,  and  from  four  to  six  inches  in 
width.  These  rested  upon  poles,  which  took 
the  place  of  rafters,  and  overlapped  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  ordinary  shingles. 
No  nails  were  used  to  secure  the  shingle  in 
place,  but  heavy  poles  were  laid  across  each 
tier  to  secure  them  in  position.  Stone  was 
used  for  fire  place  and  hearth,  if  near  at 
hand,  if  not,  earth  or  clay  was  substituted, 
marble  mantles  and  grates  not  having  come 
into  use.  The  stick  chimney,  made  of  flat 
pieces,  about  the  width  and  thickness  of  lath, 
were  laid  flat  and  built-up  on  the  outside  of 
the  building  to  the  required  height,  after  the 
style  of  a  boy's  cob  house,  and  with  clay  for 
mortar,  plastered  on  the  inside.  This,  with 
a  tramel  or  crane  on  which  to  hang  the 
kettles,  for  boiling  and  cooking,  constituted 
the  heating  and  culinary  department 'of  every 
well  regulated  household.  The  one  room 
was  made  to  do  duty  as  kitchen,  parlor, 
sitting-room,  dining  and  sleeping  room.  The 
arbitrary  rule  appropriating  each  room  in 
the  house  to  separate  and  distinct  purposes 
was  not  followed  by  the  early  settlers. 

Among  the  early  settlers  the  rich  and  the 
poor  dressed  alike.  The  men  were  often 
attired  in  hunting  shirts  and  buckskin 
pants,  and  the  women  in  coars6  fabrics  pro- 
duced by  their  own  hands  ;  such  was  their 
common  and  holiday  dress.  If  one  of  the 
fair  ones  wished  for  a  superb  dress  for  her 
bridal  day,  her  highest  aspiration  was  to 
obtain  a  common  American  check,  then  cost- 
ing one  dollar  per  yard,  and  five  yards  being 
regarded  an  ample  pattern. 

The  log  cabins  of  the  early  settlers  were 
furnished  in  the  same  style  of  simplicity. 
Bedsteads  were  home  made,  arranged  by 
boring  into  the  logs  of  the  house  and  insert- 
ing cross  pieces  into  a  single  log  or  post,  and 
over  these  pieces  was  w  ound  the  bark  cord. 

One  pot,  kettle  and  frying  pan  were  the 
only  articles  considered  indispensable  as  an 
outfit  for  housekeeping,  though  some  included 
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a  tea-kettle.  A  few  plates  and  dishes  in  one 
corner  on  a  shelf  was  as  satisfactory  as  a  well 
filled  China  closet  at  the  present  day,  and 
their  food  relished  well  from  a  puncheon 
table.  Some  of  the  wealthier  families  would 
have  a  few  splint  bottom  chairs,  but  as  a 
general  thing  stools  and  benches  answered 
the  place  of  sofas  and  lounges. 

The  woods  furnished  an  abundance  of 
venison,  and  corn  pone  suppled  the  place  of 
every  variety  ot  pastry. 

OLDEST   SETTLER    LIVING. 

The  oldest  settler  now  living  is  William 
B.  Smith,  who  erected  the  first  frame  dwell- 
ing house  in  181 7.  It  was  built  on  the  lot 
.  next  west  of  Scott's  American  Hotel,  and  a 
little  back  from  Water  street.  The  next 
year  he  built  a  brick  front  coming  up  to 
Water  street,  and  this  portion  of  the  building 
still  remains.  Mr.  Smith  is  still  a  resident 
of  the  city,  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
always  highly  respected,  having  several 
times  been  placed  in  offices  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility by  his  fellow  citizens.  He  still 
remembers  the  early  history  of  the  settle- 
ment of  this  region  of  the  country  with  great 
distinctness.  He  visited  the  place  as  early, 
as  1 810,  and  has  lived  to  see  a  wilderness, 
with  its  savage  inhabitants,  give  place  to  cul- 
tivated fields,  to  rising  cities,  and  to  a  civi- 
lized and  commercial  people. 

In  1 81 7  C.  W.  Marsh,  from  Greenfield, 
Conn.,  erected  the  first  frame,  at  the  corner 
of  Wayne  and  Water  streets,  first  called 
Marsh's  Tavern.  The  next  year  it  was  again 
christened,  and  was  called  the  Steamboat 
Hotel,  from  the  fact  that  the  first  steamboat, 
the  Walk-in-the-  Water,  had  commenced 
making  her  regular  trips  up  and  down  the 
lake,  which  name  it  bore  until  about  the  year 
1847,  when  Alexander  M.  Porter  made  a 
veranda  across  the  front,  when  it  was  chris- 
tened again  and  called  the  Veranda  Hotel. 

PROMINENT   CITIZENS. 

The  first  Justice  of  the  Peace  was  Esquire 
Crippen.  George  Anderson,  M»  D.,  was  the 
first  medical  practitioner.  He  came  from 
New  York,  and  died  of  cholera  in  1834. 


Hon.  Eleutheros  Cooke  settled  here  in 
1 82 1.  He  was  the  first  lawyer  who  came 
here  to  reside.  He  exerted  a  wide  influence, 
and  his  name  has  been  associated  with  most 
of  the  public  enterprises  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  city  for  half  a  century.  Hon. 
F.  D.  Parish,  now  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  came 
to  Sandusky  to  reside  in  1822,  being  the 
second  legal  practitioner.  His  name  has  been 
connected  with  very  many  of  the  philan- 
thropic and  benevolent  enterprises  which 
attracted  public  attention  during  his  resi- 
dence in  the  place,  always  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  promotion  of  education,  morality 
and  religion.  The  crowning  work  of  his 
life  was  his  long  and  persistent  advocacy  of 
the  cause  of  the  slave  and  the  abolition  of 
American  slavery,  which  he  has  lived  to  see 
accomplished. 

In  1 81 8  a  postoihce  was  established  at 
Sandusky.  Persons  have  held  the  office  of 
postmaster  in  the  order  named  :  F.  D.  Par- 
ish. Erastus  Cooke,  D.  Caswell,  E.  Brink, 
W.  B.  Smith,  D.  Powers,  J.  M.  Brown,  T. 
C.  McEwen,  E.  B.  Sadler,  A.  C.  Van  Tine, 
and  J.  M.  Boalt. 

In  1834  the  first  bank  was  established. 
The  building  occupied  was  a  small  stone  one 
on  Water  street,  south  side,  between  Colum- 
bus avenue  and  Jackson  streets.  William 
Townsend  was  President  and  Robert  Whit- 
ney Cashier.  In  1847  the  second  bank, 
known  as  the  City  Bank,  was  organized  and 
commenced  business. 

The  city  was  first  incorporated  by  act  of 
"the  Legislature,  February  24th,  1826.  The 
following  persons  have  held  the  office  of 
Mayor  in  the  order  named :  Moors  Farwell, 
George  Anderson,  J.  M.  Root,  John  Beatty, 
S.  B.  Caldwell,  J.  N.  Sloane,  E.  B  Sadler, 
W.  W.  Wetherell,  Z,  W.  Barker,  E.  Warner, 
J.  M.  Brown,  H.  Wildman,  F.  M.  Follett, 
Charles  Cross,  G.  W.  Smith,  John  G.  Miller, 
W.  S.  Pierson,  O.  C.  McLouth,  F.  Giersdorf, 
P.  Gregg,  George  Daniels. 

OLDEST    PAPER. 

On  the  24th  day  of  April,  1822,  David 
Campbell  issued  the  first  number  of  the  San- 
dusky Clarion.     Afterwards,  from  the  same 
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establishment,  the  Daily  Sanduskian  was 
issued,  and,  after  passing  through  the  hands 
of  several  owners,  is  now  issued  as  the 
Register  by  I.  F.  Mack  &  Brother.  In  the 
lall  of  1832  M.  H.  Snyder  c6mmenced  the 
publication  of  a  paper  known  as  the  Commer- 
cial Advertiser,  which  was  soon  discontinued. 
In  December,  1 842,  William  S.  Mills  and 
Sylvester  Ross  commenced  the  publication  of 
the  Democratic  Mirror.  In  April,  1 851, 
Augustus  Reuhielle  and  Herman  Reuss  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  first  German 
newspaper. 

In  1822  there  were  in  Sandusky  about 
forty  buildings,  including  commission  houses, 
dwelling  houses,  stores  and  barns,  and  about 
three  hundred  inhabitants.  Among  those 
doing  business  here  then  were  L.  and  M. 
Farwell,  commission  merchants ;  William 
Townsend,  dry  goods  dealer  ;  •  Galin  Atkin, 
shoe  dealer ;  D.  McMurray,  druggist  ;  E. 
Cooke,  attorney  at  law;  H.  Kilbourn,  post- 
master ;  F.  D.  Parrish,  attorney  at  law ; 
Wheeler  &  Galloway,  merchants;  S.  H. 
Stearns,  tanner  and  currier  ;  A.  Root,  saddler 
and  harness  maker  ;  Bush  &  Hollister,  com- 
mission merchants  ;  John  N.  Sloane,  silver- 
smith and  watch  maker  ;  O.  &  L.  Cooke, 
dry  goods  merchants ;  Alexander  demons, 
cabinet  maker:  James  Hard,  hatter;  Syl- 
vanus  Cone,  butcher;  D.  H.  Tuttle,  lumber 
merchant.  There  were  others  engaged  in 
trapping,  hunting  and  trading,  but  those 
named  were  the  principal  business  men. 

During  the  summer  of  1 822,  the  first  stage 
route  was  established  between  Sandusky  and 
Columbus,  and  during  the  same  summer 
the  steamboat  Superior  made  tri  monthly 
trips  between  Buffalo  and  Detroit,  stopping  at 
Sandusky  on  her  way  up  and'down  the  lake. 

THE    FIRST    RAILROAD. 

On  the  17th  day  of  September,  1835,  work 
was  commenced  in  Sandusky  on  the  Cincin- 
nati, Sandusky  and  Cleveland  railroad,  then 
known  as  the  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie 
railroad.  The  opening  of  the  work  was 
inaugurated  by  the  assembly  of  a  large  con- 
course of  people,  amidst  great  rejoicing,  by 
William  Henry  Harrison,  afterwards  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States,  throwing  up  the 
first  shovel  of  dirt  in  the  work  of  grading 
the  road.  In  1837  the  first  locomotive  ar- 
rived and  was  placed  upon  the  road.  In  the 
fall  of  1839  the  first  train  of  cars  was  run  to 
Bellevue.  The  track  of  this  road  was  first 
laid  with  the  flat  rail  or  sometimes  called  the 
strap  rail.  Afterwards  the  track  through 
Bellevue  was  taken  up  and  the  road  built 
further  West  through  Clyde  and  Green 
Springs  to  Tiffin. 

In  1837  two  miles  of  the  track  were  com- 
pleted on  the  Sandusky  and  Monroeville" 
railroad,  and  in  1839  the  track  was  finished 
to  Monroeville  in  truly  primitive  style,  with 
wooden  rails  and  two  cars  placed  upon  it 
drawn  by  horses  for  the  conveyance  of  freight 
and  passengers.  In  1848  iron  rails  were 
substituted  for  the  more  primitive  ones  ot 
wood,  and  the  first  locomotive  and  train  of 
cars  were  run  upon  the  road.  In  the  same 
year  the  line  was  opened  through  to  Newark. 

CHOLERA    OF    '49. 

In  the  year  1849  the  city  was  severely 
afflicted  with  cholera,  which  was  a  serious 
blow  to  the  business  and  the  then  rapidly 
advancing  prosperity  of  the  place. 

The  railroad  connection  from  the  lake  at 
Sandusky  to  the  Ohio  river  at  Cincinnati  had 
just  been  completed  and  the  large  amount  of 
travel  and  traffic  passing  over  the  line  was 
unprecedented  in  the  West.  Large  shops, 
docks  and  warehouses  at  Sandusky  became  a 
necessity,  laborers  with  their  families  were 
crowded  into  small  buildings,  with  insuffi- 
cient accommodations,  and  it  often  happened 
that  "several  families  would  occupy  a  small 
building  hardly  sufficient  in  size  for  one. 
Temporary  cabins  and  boarding  houses  were 
hastily  erected  and  soon  crowded  to  over- 
flowing. 

When  the  visitation  of  cholera  came,  the 
city  was  unprepared.  There  were  no  hospi- 
tal accommodations,  the  force  of  local  phy" 
sicians  was  insufficient  for  the  emergency. 
Hospitals  had  to  be  improvised,  and  physi- 
cians, like  the -good  Samaritan  of  old,  came 
in  from  the  neighboring  cities.  The  first 
death  from  cholera  in  1849  was  Mrs.  Allen, 
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living  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  July 
2d.  After  this  the  cholera  continued  to  in- 
crease, but  no  record  of  its  ravages  was  kept 
until  July  19th.  From  July  20th  to  the  23d, 
there  vi^ere  twenty-one  deaths ;  the  27th, 
fourteen;  the  28th,  twenty-three;  the  29th, 
thirty-seven  :  the  30th,  thirty-three;  the  31st, 
eighteen;  August  1st, thirteen ;  the  2d,  seven- 
teen; the  3d,  eighteen;  the  4th,  twelve; 
the  5th,  four;  the  6th,  twelve;  the  7th, two; 
the  8th,  two;  the  9th,  nine;  the  loth,  five  ; 
the  iith,  seven.  After  this  date  no  daily 
reports  were  made.  The  cholera  lingered 
in  and  about  the  city  for  a  period  of  sixty- 
eight  days.  No  very  reliable  data  as  to  the 
population  of  the  city  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  cholera  can  be  given  ;  quite  a  portion 
of  the  population,  so  situated  that  they  could 
leave,  left  the  city  and  remained  away  until 
the  cholera  ceased.  Three  prominent  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel,  in  the  midst  of  their  use- 
fulness, fell  victims  to  the  destroyer — Rev. 
N.  W.  Fisher,  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church;  Rev.  H.  P.  Ward,  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  and  Rev.  T.  C.  Cooper,  Metho- 
dist, in  charge  of  the  Bethel  Church.  They 
are  buried  side  by  side  in  Oakland  Cemetery, 
near  the  city.  A  single  marble  shaft,  bear- 
ing the  names  of  each,  was  erected  by  kind 
friends  as  a  monument  to  mark  their  last 
resting  place. 

The  old  cemetery  in  the  western  part  of 
the  city  was  used  as  a  place  of  burial  during 
the  cholera  season  of  1849,  and  so  constant 
was  the  call  upon  the  sexton  and  his  force 
for  graves  that  for  a  time  many  were  buried 
together  in  a  common  grave.  This  large 
grave  still  remains  in  the  old  cemetery, 
although  the  remains  of  most  persons  buried 
there  have  been  removed  to  Oakland. 

The  cholera  again  visited  Sandusky  in  the 
years  1852  and  1854,  but  in  a  mild  form 
compared  with  that  of  1849. 

EARLY    INDIAN    RESORT. 

Sandusky  Bay  and  the  adjacent  country 
always  seemed  to  be  a  favorite  resort  for  the 
Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, from  the  earliest  period.  We  have  no 
reliable  knowledge  of  their  tribal  relations 


until  after  1 81 7.  They  had  no  reservation 
in  this  neighborhood,  but  came  here  for  the 
purpose  of  hunting,  fishing  and  trade. 

In  1825  the  Ottawa  tribe  of  Indians  lived 
on  a  reservation  at  or  near  where  South 
Toledo  now  is,  and  came  down  along  the 
lake  shore  to  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  the 
peninsula  in  great  numbers  for  the  purpose 
of  hunting  and  fishing,  and  crossed  the  bay 
in  their  canoes  to  Sandusky  to  sell  and  barter 
their  fish,  furs  and  game  for  such  articles  as 
they  could  obtain.  Mr.  Holmes  was  their 
interpreter,  and  usually  accompanied  them. 
Mr.  Stickney,  who  afterwards  settled  at 
Toledo,  was  their  agent. 

Two  of  the  chiefs  of  this  tribe,  one  called 
Cabeaux,  who  was  the  war  chief,  and  one 
called  Sausan,  denominated  the  council  chief, 
were  frequent  visitors  here,  accompanied 
oftea  by  as  many  as  sixty,  and  from  that  to  a 
hundred  Indians. 

The  Senecas,  who  occupied  a  reservation 
near  where  Tiffin  now  is,  were  frequent 
visitors  on  trading  expeditions.  This  tribe 
seemed  more  civilized  and  possessed  more 
property  than  the  Ottawas,  who  were  very 
poor.  By  treaty  the  Senecas  owned  and 
occupied  for^y  thousand  acres  of  very  rich 
and  productive  land  on  the  east  side  of  San- 
dusky river,  mostly  in  what  is  now  Seneca 
county,  a  part,  however,  being  in  Sandusky 
county.  Thirty  thousand  acres  of  this  land 
were  granted  them  by  treaty,  held  at  the  foot 
of  Maumee  Rapids  on  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1 81 7,  and  ten  thousand  acres  by  treaty 
held  at  St.  Mary's  the  following  year.  Two 
of  their  chiefs.  Hard  Hickory  and  Seneca 
John,  frequently  visited  Sandusky  with  other 
Indians  of  their  tribe.  Seneca  John,  one  of 
the  best  men  of  his  ti-ibe,  and  widely  known 
to  many  of  the  earlier  settlers  in  this  part  of 
Ohio,  was,  in  1828,  charged  with  causing  the 
death  of  Comstock,  another  chief,  by  witch- 
craft. He  protested  his^  innocence,  but  it 
was  of  no  avail.  His  brother  chief.  Steel, 
became  his  executioner. 

In  1 81 8  a  Mr.  Blanchard  established  the 
first  brickyard  in  Sandusky  for  manufacturing 
brick,  near  Mr.  Wm.  Dean's  residence,  in  the 
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eistern  part  of  the  city.  He  afterwards 
removed  his  yard  to  a  place  a  little  south  of 
the  First  Ward  stone  school  house. 

In  1820  Smith  &  Case  carried  on  brick 
making  a  short  distance  east  of  the  shops 
of  the  Cincinnati,  Sandusky  and  Cleveland 
Railroad  Company.  Next  east  of  the  brick- 
yard, on  the  bay  shore,  was  located  the  first 
burying  ground,  being  near  the  foot  of 
Shelby  street. 

In  1 81 8  the  first  school  was  opened  in  a 
log  school  house  on  lot  number  i,  Wayne 
street,  with  Sally  Stimson  as  teacher.  From 
this' small  beginning,  our  schools,  under  that 
strong  and  ever  growing  idea  that  there 
exists  an  inseparable  connection  between 
good  government  and  universal  education, 
have  expanded,  and  have  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  been  the  pride  and  boast  of  our 
people. 

EDUCATIONAL   INTERESTS. 

In  the  year  1845  four  school  buildings 
were  erected,  one  of  which  was  used  to 
accommodate  the  High  Scho<  1,  and  located 
on  Columbus  avenue,  on  grounds  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Court  House. 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  a  few  persons 
now  living,  and  to  the  public  spirit  of  the 
city,  to  state  that  the  first  Teachers'  Institute 
held  in  Ohio,  specially  intended  to  benefit 
teachers  of  all  grades  of  schools,  was  organ-, 
ized  in  Sandusky,  September  2d,  1845.  The 
instructors  were  Hon.  Salem  Town,  of  New 
York,  Asa  D.  Lord,  and  M.  F.  Cowdery,  of 
Ohio. 

In  December,  1848,  the  graded  system  of 
schools  was  adopted  in  our  city.  M.  F. 
Cowdery,  one  of  the  foremost  teachers  and 
best  educators  in  Ohio,  held  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  our  public  schools  for 
many  years,  and  under  his  supervision  our 
schools  assumed  and  still  hold  a  high  rank 
among  those  of  the  State.  •    • 

CHURCHES. 

The  first  Congregational  Church  of  San- 
dusky was  organized  on  the  28th  day  of 
May,  1819.  It  embraced  the  following 
members :  Nathan  F.  Jennings,  David  Mc- 
Murray,   Maria    Jennings,    Lydia    Watkins, 


and  Anna  Sylvia.  Revs.  John  Seward  and 
Joseph  Treat,  missionaries  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Missionary  Society,  conducted  the  ser- 
vices. A  few  accessions  were  made  in 
1820  ;  but  death,  removals,  etc.,  had  reduced 
the  society  in  1822  to  only  two  members, 
Samuel  and  Sallie  Ann  Walker,  who  re- 
mained so  some  four  years.  In  1826  a  min- 
ister was  secured  by  the  church.  Among 
the  early  ministers  was  the  venerable  Henry 
Cowles,  now  of  Oberlin. 

In  1823  two  circuit  ministers  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  visited  the  place 
quite  regularly — Revs.  Petty  and  Mclntyre. 
In  1824  arrangements  were  made  for  regular 
services  at  the  school  house.  In  .1826  a 
regular  society  was  formed. 

AN    OLD    CLARION    NOTE. 

In  the  following  communication  from  the 
pen  of  Hon.  Eleutheros  Cooke,  published  in 
the  Sandusky  Clarion  in  1821,  our  city  is 
thus  spoken  of: 

"  Sandusky  is  situated  on  the  margin  of  a 
delightful  bay,  which  throws  itself  into  the 
bosom  of  a  country  unrivalled  in  the  fertility 
of  its  soil  and  beauty  of  its  landscapes.  It 
holds  the  southern  key  to  that  vast  range  of 
jiavigable  lakes  destined  soon  to  become  the 
theater  of  a  mighty  commerce.  Round  its 
borders  pleasant  groves  wave  their  branches 
to  the  eye  of  admiration,  and  the  very  wave 
at  its  feet  '  worships  the  loveliness  '  of  its 
shores. 

"  What,  though  no  poet  has  ever  yet  given 
to  its  scenery  the  captivating  visitations  of 
his  muse  ;  though  no  classic  charm  has  ever 
been  imparted  to  the  description  of  its  beau- 
ties; though  no  Naiads  have  ever  sported  in 
its  waters,  nor  Satyrs  and  Dryads  gamboled 
in  its  groves,  yet  its  name  is  associated  with 
some  of  the  most  interesting  and  romantic 
legends  of  the  borders,  and  some  of  the 
proudest  recollections  of  our  national  glory. 

"  Tradition  proclaims  it  as  the  former 
residence  of  a  long  line  of  Indian  princes, 
and  assigns  it  a  conspicuous  station  among 
the  ancient  seats  of  Western  Empire.  Actual 
appearances  and  centrality  of  situation  go  far 
to  confirm  the  tradition. 
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"Here  stood  the  arsenal  of  their  enven- 
omed arrows  and  war-clubs  ;  there,  at  that 
dilapidated  pile  of  ruins,  rose  the  lofty 
mound  in  which  the  ashes;  of  the  grand 
Sachem  or  the  savage  monarch  slumber. 
Here  linger  the  mouldering  vestiges  of  the 
council  house,  where  assembled  nations  and 
tribes  met  to  send  round  the  joy  of  feast,  to 
smoke  the  pipe  of  peace,  or  raise  the  song  of 
war! 

"  But  the  days  of  their  glory  have  depart- 
ed, and  the  hand  of  oblivion  is  stretched 
forth  to  close  forever  the  gates  that  lead  to 
the  memory  of  their  existence.  A  new  race 
of  beings  has  succeeded,  more  enlightened, 
but  perhaps-  less  happy;  the  scene  has 
changed  ;  a  new  state  of  things  has  started 
up,  as  if  touched  by  the  wand  of  enchant- 
ment. 

"But  yesterday,  and  the  peaceful  bosom 
of  the  bay  (now  the  scene  of  an  active 
commerce)  had  rolled  for  ages  its  solitary 
waves,  unknown  to  the  eye  and  unadmired 
by  the  heart  of  civilization.  The  lofty 
bark  now  rides  in  majesty,  or  spreads  her 
swelling  sails  to  the  breeze,  where  late, 
naught  but  the  light  canoe  of  the  savage  was 
tossed  upon  the  wave  or  fastened  to  the 
stake.  Five  years  have  scarcely  elapsed 
since  the  Indian  wigwam  constittited  the 
proudest  architectural  monument  of  these 
shores — since  the  idols  of  the  heathen  fell 
beneath  the  sceptre  of  the  white  man — since 
the  discordant  jargon  of  the  Indian  pow-wow 
and  the  Indian  war  song  were  succeeded  by 
the  dulcet  melodies  of  music  and  the  hum  of 
a  busy  population. 


"We  stand  surrounded  by  the  tombs  of 
the  "Capulets."  We  tread  upon  the  ashes 
of  mighty  chiefs  and  princes.  We  build 
upon  the  ruins  of  their  rustic  palaces,  and 
the  very  ground  where  your  press  now  stands 
is  consecrated  by  tradition  as  being  the 
resting  place  of  the  great  prophet,  "Sasheek," 
whose  voice  was  the  oracle  of  his  day,  and 
whose  nod  was  the  law  of  his  empire !  Thus 
rolls  on  the  tide  of  revolution  ;  thus  passeth 
away  one  race  of  beings  to  make  room  for 
another. 

"Bold  and  venturous  anticipation !  It  has 
fallen  to  our  happy  lot  to  fulfil  it.  Delightful 
reality !  While  other  nations  are  growing 
dim  with  age  and  relapsing  into  barbarism, 
it  is  our  peculiar  duty  to  redeem  a  lovely 
country,  decked  with  every  bloom  of  nature 
and  crowned  with  every  bonnty  of  Provi- 
dence, from  the  wilderness  of  the  savage, 
and  to  cherish  its  infant  destinies  by  our 
mutual  labors  and  exertions  for  its  prosperity. 
And  when,  hereafter,  time  shall  have  given 
maturity  to  the  hope  of  the  present  genera- 
tion— when  our  little  town  shall  have  arisen 
(as  rise  it  must)  into  a  splendid  city,  the  seat 
of  commerce,  of  taste  and  refinement ;  yea, 
when  the  present  age  shall  be  looked  upon 
as  a  venerable  antiquity,  and  the  mists  of 
fable  begin  to  gather  round  its  history,  even 
then  the  period  at  which  a  free  press  was 
first  established  on  this  shore  will  be  remem- 
bered by  posterity  as  the  dawn  of  their  glory, 
and  celebrated  as  the  most  auspicious  era  in 
their  infant  annals." 
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EARLY  SETTLERS  ON  THE  PENINSULA. 


ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  FIRE  LANDS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  AT 
SANDUSKY,  DECEMBER  21ST,  1877. 


BY    HON.    CHARLES    WATERBURY,    OF    SANDUSKY. 


Early  in  the  summer  of  18 16,  there 
came  from.  Albany,  New  York,  to 
Ohio,  one  S.  M.  Lock  wood,  known 
hereabouts  and  yet  remembered  by 
our  older  citizens,  as  **  Colonel  Lock- 
wood."  He  went  over  to  the  Penin- 
sula, Danbury  township,  (now  in 
Ottawa  county,)  and  commenced 
hewing  out  a  home  in  this  part  of  the 
Fire  Lands  wilderness.  By  fall  he  had 
a  log  house  on  a  small  clearing,  near 
where  the  Hartshorn  dwelling  now 
stands,  and  sent  for  his  family.  In 
October  of  the  same  year,  the  family 
— consisting  of  wife,  three  sons  and 
a  daughter — left  their  eastern  home 
with  such  things  as  they  could  bring, 
traveling  in  wagons  from  Albany  to 
Buffalo.  It  was  late  in  the  season 
when  they  reached  the  latter  place, 
and  the  fall  storms  proved  very  severe, 
so  that  they  were  obliged  to  remain 
in  Buffalo  nearly  three  months  before 
an  effective  start  was  made  for  their 
new  home.  The  first  attempt  to  come 
on  was  shortly  after  their  reaching 
Buffalo.  They  secured  passage  on 
the    small     schooner    Aurora — some 


25  or  30  tons  burthen — owned  by 
John  Wheeler,  who  was  afterwards  a 
a  resident  here,  and  whose  decendants 
are  still  amongst  us — but  stress  of 
weather  soon  compelled  a  return. 
Waiting  until  the  storm  abated,  they 
again  went  aboard  and  set  sail.  They 
had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  when 
they  were  again  driven  back  by  a 
storm,  the  schooner  was  landed  high 
and  dry,  and  nearly  covered  with 
sand  by  the  time  the  storm  was  over. 
Afterwards,  with  that  perseverance 
which  characterized  the  sturdy 
Pioneers  of  that  day,  they  got  their 
household  gods  and  goods  on  ^he 
sloop  Nautilus,  went  aboard  and  made 
the  third  start — and  were  the  third 
time  driven  back  by  storm  !  They 
then  went  into  comfortable  quarters 
until  such  time  as  weather  and  going 
warranted  an  overland  trip,  and  in 
January  (1817)  they  started  in  sleighs 
and  came  through  the  entire  distance 
on  runners,  good  sleighing  all  the 
way,  being  delayed  but  little,  though 
when  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Cuyahoga  the   snow  left  them.     No 
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Cleveland  there  then,  merely  a  few- 
log  houses  back  on  the  hill  not 
worthy  the  name  of  village.  Remain- 
ing here  one  day,  snow  fell  the  suc- 
ceeding night  and  the  next  day  the 
journey  was  resumed  towards  "Ogontz 
Place"  (now  Sandusky,)  but  then  not 
a  house  here.  One  or  two  frames  for 
buildings  had  been  put  up  in  the  fall, 
but  cold  weather-setting  in  early  these 
frames  were  not  enclosed  until  the 
following  spring.  One  of  these  build- 
ings is  still  standing  on  Water  street, 
now  occupied  by  Barney  Esch,  manu- 
facturer of  and  dealer  in  boots  and 
shoes. 

THE    PENINSULA    REACHED. 

On  reaching  this  place  they  took 
to  the  bay  at  a  point  about  where 
the  foot  of  Columbus  avenue  now  is, 
and  crossed  west  of  Bull's  (now  John- 
son's) Island,  reaching  the  Peninsula 
near  where  Hartshorn's  dock  now 
stands,  and  went  into  the  log  house 
erected  by  their  father.  The  journey 
from  Buffalo  occupied  two  weeks,  and 
all  came  through  well,  having  stood 
the  jaunt  full  as  well  as  those  of  the 
present  day  do  the  necessary  ten 
hours  ride  in  palace  cars  between 
these  points.  Mrs.  Lockwood  died 
the  following  year,  and  the  Colonel 
afterwards  married  again.  The  fruit 
of  this  marriage  was  one  son.  At  the 
time  the  family  came  there  was  no 
harbor  on  Lake  Erie  until  Sandusky 
bay  was  reached.  The  mouth  of 
Buffalo  creek  was  barred  up  with  sand 
and  no  harbor  there.  The  mouth  of 
the  Cuyahoga  was  so  barred  up  that 
the  water  in  the  creek  was  some  feet 
higher  than  in  the  lake  across  the  bar. 


Vermillion  and  Huron  rivers  were  the 
same.  At  the  latter  place,  the  sand 
bar  was  so  broad  that  eight  or  ten 
horsemen  could  ride  abreast  across 
the  river.  A  characteristic  of  all 
these  streams  at  this  early  day,  seems 
to  be  this  filling  in  at  the  mouth. 
During  the  dry  season  the  lake  waves 
would  pile  up  the  sand  in  a  huge 
bank  or  bar  much  higher  than  the 
surrounding  water  level,  and  when  the 
wet  season,  spring  and  fall  came  on, 
the  stream  filled  up  and  a  large  pond, 
extending  miles  inland  was  formed, 
until  the  pressure  was  sufficient  to 
force  an  opening  through  the  sand 
bar,  when  the  water  would  seek  its 
level  and  the  mouth  of  the  stream 
would  be  cleared  ready  for  another 
dry  season  sand  bar  to  form.  Ver- 
million was  then  (181 7)  the  largest 
place  west  of  Erie. 

AROUND    SANDUSKY    BAY. 

At  this  time  the  distance  across  the 
mouth  of  Sandusky  bay  was  not  over 
100  rods.  Cattle  and  horses  would 
cross,  wading,  except  some  25  or  30 
rods  of  the  channel,  which  they  had 
to  swim. 

Although  there  were  no  residents  at 
Ogontz  Place,  there  was  something  of 
a  settlement  on  the  Peninsula,  in 
Danbury.  Among  the  settlers,  we 
name  the  heads  of  families  :  Roswald 
and  Truman  Pettibone,  iVbijah  Wool- 
cot,  Alfred  and  Charles  Richards, 
Harry  and  iVrtemadorus  Fuller,  John 
and  Jacob  Ramsdell,  also  their  father 
and  his  family,  including  an  unmarried 
son,  Horace.  Valentine  Ramsdell  was 
killed  a  few  years  previous  in  a  battle 
with  the  Indians,  the  battle  ground 
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being  on  the  farm  now  owned  and 
occupied  by  Edward  Lockwood, 
where  are  still  the  marks  of  the  deadly 
fray.  Ezra  Lee  and  family  resided 
on  the  Peninsula,  and  he  ran  the 
ferry  across  the  bay.  None  of  this 
Lee  family  are  now  in  this  vicinity. 
Of  the  others  above  mentioned,  their 
descendents  are  still  with  us,  and 
among  our  most  worthy  and  substan- 
tial citizens — men  and  women  to  be 
relied  on.  Of  Col.  Lockwood's 
family  there  are  now  living :  Mr. 
Brown  Lockwood,  of  Sandusky,  and 
Edward  Lockwood,  on  the  Peninsula, 
also  Wickliffe  Lockwood,  the  second 
wife's  son,  on  the  Peninsula. 

At  this  time  the  Custom  House  was 
on  the  Peninsula,  and  Peter  P.  Fer- 
ree,  a  Frenchman,  was  Custom  House 
officer,  or  Collector  of  Customs,  but 
he  got  into  bad  odor  among  the  citi- 
zens. They  thought  him  overbear- 
ing, and  thought  his  ''  being  dressed 
in  a  little  brief  authority  made  him 
play  such  fantastic  tricks"  as  were 
unbecoming  one  in  his  sphere.  At 
one  time  he  seized  a  vessel  for  smug- 
gling two  barrels  of  land  plaster,  or, 
rather,  for  having  them  on  board,  as 
there  had  been  no  attempt  to  land 
them.  The  vessel  broke  from  her 
moorings,  was  driven  up  the  bay  by 
the  wind,  and,  although  the  inhabi- 
tants on  the  Peninsula  did  all  in  their 
power  to  save  her,  she  finally  went  to 
pieces  near  Venice,  a  total  loss. 
After  this  it  became  a  warm  country 
for  -Ferree.  The  Custom  House  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Bull's  (now 
Johnson's)  Island  in  this  wise :  Mr. 
E.    Bull,    of    Connecticut,    was    the 


owner  of  the  island,  and  David 
Stevens,  a  bachelor,  was  Congress- 
man from  the  Norwalk  (Conn.)  dis- 
trict. Bull  induced  Stevens  to  pur- 
chase an  interest  in  the  island,  and 
thep  became  joint  owners.  In  1818 
or  18 1 9  Stevens  came  on  to  examine 
into  matters  atid  view  his  purchase, 
and  also  to  look  after  lands  of  his  on 
the  Peninsula.  Bull  and  Stevens  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  .founding  a  city  on 
the  island,  and  Stevens'  influence  at 
Washington  brought  about  a  change 
in  the  location  of  the  Custom  House. 
Stevens,  about  this  time,  organized  a 
scheme  to  colonize  his  western  lands, 
and  started  a  small  colony  on  that 
portion  of  the  Peninsula  known  yet 
as  the  Stevens  tract,  but  sickness  and 
discouragements  of  one  kind  and  an- 
other in  the  colony,  together  with 
Stevens,  in  ripe  bachelorhood,  being 
taken  captive  and  enslaved  at  Hy- 
men's altar,  caused  a  change  in  the 
spirit  of  his  dream,  though  he. held  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  Western 
lands  during  his  hfetimfe. 

ADVENT    OF    THE   WATERBURYS. 

Through  his  representations,  a 
nephew  of  his,  Lewis  Waterbury,  a 
young  nian  in  Eastern  New  York,  was 
induced  to  come  on  and  look  over  the 
Castalia  mill  site,  with  a  view  of  pur- 
chase. This  was  in  181 9.  Towards 
fall  Waterbury  was  taken  down  with 
malaria  and  Western  fever,  and  word 
sent  back,  when  a  younger  brother 
came  through  on  horseback,  nursed 
and  tended  him  through  his  sick  win- 
ter, and,  on  return  of  pleasant 
weather,  with  health  partially  re- 
stored, they  started   on  their   home- 
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ward    (Eastern)  journey.      By  easy 
horseback  stages,  after  weary  weeks 

'.    of  travel,  they  reached  Eastern  New 

I  York,  and  the  Castalia  purchase  was 
given  up.  Stevens'  interest  on  the 
Peninsula  was  still  quite  large,  and  in 

>  1829  another  nephew  of  his,  from  the 
same  Waterbary  family,  Talmage, 
with  his  family,  consisting  of  wife, 
two  sons  and  five  daughters,  came  on 
and  settled  there.  Previous  to  this, 
however,  (in  1824)  Col.  Lockwood 
had  moved  to  Portage  township  and 

r  opened  up  the  plaster  bed.  The 
plaster  was  shipped  in  the  rough  (as 
'taken  from  the  quarry),  principally 
to  Erie,  Pa.,  where  it  was  ground. 
Michigan  was  rapidly  settling  up,  and 
a  demand  soon  sprang  up  there. 

In  1830  or  1 83 1  Col.  Lockwood 
erected  a  windmill  for  grinding  the 
plaster  at  the  bed.  This  mill  was 
built  by  Talmage  Waterbury,  he 
being  the  carpenter  an,d  millright. 
It  proved  a  partial  success,  was  run  a 
number  of  years,  and  then  replaced 
by  a  steam  mill. 

Although  not  included  in  the  Fire 
Lands,  Portage  is  so  connected  with 
this  part  of  them,  and  has  so  much 
in  common  with  its  near  neighbors, 
we  have  not  considered  it  amiss  to 
speak  a  little  of  this  adjoining  town- 
ship. As  we  now  know  it,  it  is  all 
the  Peninsula,  and  just  here  a  point 
worthy  of  note :  The  Fire  Lands 
grant  extended  west  to  a  certain 
meridian.  The  north  stake  was 
placed  on  this  meridian,  but  in  run- 
ning south  from  this  point  the  line 
bears  to  the  west,  so  that  all  the  lots 
on  the  west  overrun  or  overmeasure. 


and  include  territory  beyond  what 
was  granted.  The  Fire  Lands  sur- 
vey, however,  has  held  good,  although 
including  some  of  what  was  then 
known  as  Indian  lands,  afterwards 
Government  lands.  The  first  patent 
or  deed  from  the  Government  to  Col. 
Lockwood  (1823  or  24),  was  signed 
by  James  Monroe,  President,  United 
States.  At  that  time  no  person,'  save 
the  President,  was  authorized  to  sign 
Government  deeds. 

THE   FIRST    CHOLERA. 

Things  moved  along  here,  and  on 
the  Peninsula,  much  the  same  as  in 
all  new  settlements — some  comforts 
and  pleasure,  but  with  much  of  the 
hardships  of  pioneer  life  to  be  en- 
dured, until  1832,  when  the  cholera 
made  its  first  appearance  in  this  coun- 
try. At  this  time  Sandusky  had  been 
started,  —  the  name  having  been 
changed  from  Ogontz  to  Portland 
previous  to  1822,  had  been  again 
changed  to  Sandusky,  and  there  were 
a  goodly  number  of  buildings,  log 
and  frame,  including  the  log  school 
house  and  the  corporation  log  jail. 
The  cholera  came,  too,  on  the 
schooner  Ligure,  from  Buffalo.  On 
the  evening  after  the  schooner's 
arrival,  an  old  lady  was  taken,  and 
died  before  morning.  Captain  Wads- 
worth  was  stricken  down,  and  died  also, 
and  the  disease  spread  on  shore.  A 
Board  of  Health  was  organized,  with 
Moors  Far  well  at  the  head.  The 
board  condemned  the  schooner,  sent 
her  out  into  the  bay  some  two  miles 
from  the  town,  and  were  determined 
to  burn  her  at  the  stake,  hoping  thus 
to  scotch  the  plague  at  the  commence- 
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ment.  This  schooner  was  the  pro- 
perty of  Wm.  Townsend,  of  San- 
dusky, and  he,  with  others,  fought 
against  the  decision  of  the  board 
until  the  order  to  burn  was  revoked. 
Soon  after  this,  the  cholera  broke 
out  on  the  Peninsula,  and  proved 
terribly  fatal,  especially  on  the  lower 
end.  Those  living  there  at  that  time 
claim  *it  was  taken  over  from  Sandusky 
by  one  Robert  Rose,  a  citizen  of  the 
Peninsula,  who  came  over,  got  on  a 
spree  here,  which  lasted  several  days, 
and  who,  soon  after  reaching  home, 
was  taken  down,  and  lived  but  a  few 
hours.  Rose  was  an  Englishman. 
It  now  spread  rapidly,  and  many 
were  stricken  down,  among  them  the 
entire  Steele  family  being  swept  away. 
Talmage  Waterbury's  wife  died,  and 
I  think  it  was  the  same  year  the 
youngest  daughter  also  died,  and  the 
family  were  nearly  all  sick.  In  the 
lall  of  that  year  the  .  Waterbury 
family,  poor,  sick,  discouraged  and 
disheartened,  made  their  way  back  to 
Eastern  New  York.  Afterwards, 
most  of  this  family  made  Michigan 
their  home,  where  one  son  and  three 
daughters  and  their  decendants  still 
reside  ;  the  other  remaining  daughter, 
now  a  worthy  matron,  mother  of  a 
large  family,  resides  in  Albany  county. 
New  York.  Though  not  myself  a 
pioneer  here,  it  will  be  seen  by  the 
foregoing  that  the  Waterburys  did 
something  towards  opening  up  this 
new  country.  Well  do  I  remember, 
though  but  a  lad  of  six  then,  the  sad 
spectacle  at  father's,  in  Schoharie, 
New  York,  on  the  return  of  uncle, 
with  his  large  family  of  motherless 
children. 


OTHER    SETTLERS. 

Of  another  of  the  pioneer  families 
we  have  been  furnished  a  short 
sketch:  In  January,  182 1,  Elijah 
Dwelle  and  family  came  on  from 
Cayuga  county.  New  York,  spent  the 
spring  and  summer  here  (then 
Ogontz),  and  in  the  fall  moved  to 
Venice,  then  the  prospective  city  on 
the  bay.  Venice  was  several  times 
the  size  of  Ogontz,  and  boasted  two 
docks  and  two  good  sized  warehouses  ; 
while  here  there  was  simply  a  small 
dock  and  no  warehouse  to  speak  of. 
The  third,  large  warehouse  was  soon 
after  built  at  Venice,  and  there  (at  ■ 
Venice)  the  steamers  landed  when 
steam  navigation  opened,  up  on  the 
lakes.  Among  the  early  settlers  at 
Venice,  and  at  this  time  the  business 
men  there,  we  note  :  Dr.  Anderson, 
father  of  Geo.  J.  Anderson,  of  San- 
dusky ;  Charles  Lindsey,  Major  Bar- 
rett and  Major  Falley.  A  Rev.  Mr. 
Coe  was  missionary  among  the  In- 
dians, and  had  an  Indian  school  of 
about  30  scholars  at  Venice.  The 
descendants  of  some  of  those  named 
above  are  still  among  us,  while  of 
others  we  have  learned  but  little. 

The  following  spring  the  Dwelle's 
took  up  their  residence  on  Martin's 
Point,  where  they  lived  about  three 
years.  Mr.  Dwelle  spent  a  large  part 
of  his  time  in  trapping  and  hunting 
— in  fact,  this  is  what  he  came  West 
for — and  his  old  twist-bore  rifle, 
among  the  first  manufactured  in  this 
country,  is  still  in  possession  of  his 
son — quaint  and  peculiar  in  construc- 
tion, and  still  powerful  in  execution,  , 
as   when  used  so   effectively  by  the 
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sturdy  old  pioneer.  The  English 
rifle  of  this  date  had  the  straight, 
lengthwise  bore,  but  Yankee  ingenu- 
ity brought  out  the  twist  or  screw 
bore,  much  more  reliable  and  accur- 
ate, which  was  afterwards  adopted  by 
the  English.  The  old  musket  and 
powder  horn  are  also  in  the  family, 
kept  as  souvenirs. 

From  the  Point  they  moved,  in  the 
fall  of  1824,  to  Portage,  near  the 
plaster  bed.  At  this  time  Mr.  Dwelle 
was  the  owner  of  a  fine  pair  of  cattle, 
no  small  acquisition  in  those  days,  but 
by  some  mishap  he  lost  one  of  his 
oxen,  accidentally.  He  now  traded 
the  odd  ox  to  Col.  Lockwood  for  a 
farm  at  Presque  Isle — 7^  acres — to 
which  place  he  moved,  and  there 
lived  about  two  years. 

A   NIGHT    OF    TERROR. 

The  land  was  low,  aiid  the  spring 
after  their  settling  on  it,  during  a 
heavy  nor'easter  one  night,  the  water 
overflowed  the  premises  to  the  depth 
of  several  feet,  standing  on  the  floor  of 
the  house  fully  two  feet  deep.  Mr.  B. 
F.  Dwelle,  in  relating  this  circumstance, 
said:  ''Mother  first  made  the  dis- 
covery. In  the  night  she  put  her 
hand  out  of  the  bed,  and  it  went  into 
the  water."  They  then  got  up  to  ex- 
amine their  situation.  During  the 
fore  part  of  the  night  the  water  had 
closed  in  on  them,  and  now  there  was 
naught  around  about  the  house  but ,  a 
wilderness  of  water,  covered  with 
floodwood,  logs  and  timber,  and 
withal  a  driving  storm  of  snow. 
The  house  being  but  one  story,  the 
family,  to  keep  out  of  the  water, 
occupied    beds,    chairs,    tables    and 


other  furniture,  and  watched  and 
waited  until  morning.  When  tardy 
daylight  came,  the  prospect  was  any- 
thing but  cheering.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  fire  had  all  been  put  out, 
and  there  were  no  friction  matches 
then  to  relight  it,  and  had  they  a 
light,  there  was  no  place  to  build  a 
fire,  as  the  water  was  two  feet  deep 
on  the  hearth.  It  had  been  a  long, 
dreary  night,  and  daylight  did  not 
seem  to  relieve  them,  for,  as  they 
looked  abroad,  it  was  one  broad  ex- 
panse of  water  on  all  sides,  and  they 
knew  not  which  way  to  turn,  nor 
from  what  direction  help  could  come. 
When  the  Lockwood  family  arose 
that  morning  and  looked  out,  they 
took  in  the  situation,  and,  rallying  all 
the  able-bodied  men,  started  to  rescue 
any  of  the  Dwelles  still  ahve,  for  they 
more  than  half  believed  that  all  of  the 
family  were  drowned.  According  to 
Mr.  Brown  Lockwood,  one  of  that 
expedition,  they  verily  believed  there 
was  not  a  living  person  in  the  house. 
By  going  around  on  the  highest 
ground,  Mr.  Lockwood  states,  they 
finally  reached  the  house,  though  in 
doing  so  they  got  into  and  waded 
through  water  up  to  their  armpits. 
The  family  they  found  alive  and  well, 
and  soon  after  all  started  for  a  knoll 
that  stood  above  the  water,  some  dis  - 
tance  off,  men,  woman  and  bo)s 
wading — the  men  carrying  the  girls 
on  their  backs — through  the  water 
and  a  pitiless  snow  storm.  Mr. 
Dwelle  took  over  a  tent  and  pitched 
it  on  this  rise  of  ground,  got  over 
bedding  and  clothing  to  make  them 
comfortable,  started  a  fire,  and  here 
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the  family  camped  out  until  the  water 
subsided,  and  then  moved  back  into 
the  house.  They  were  thus  drowned 
or  driven  out  three  several  times 
within  two  years,  when  they  betook 
themselves  to  higher  ground.  Of  the 
Dwelle    family,    as    then   composed, 


there  are  now  living  B.  F.  Dwelle,  of 
Sandusky,  and  S.  S.  Dwelle,  of  Kel- 
ley's  Island,  both  of  whom  came  on 
here  with  their  father  and  mother  in 
1 82 1,  and  a  daughter,  Mary,  born 
after  they  came  West.  She  is  Mrs. 
Byron  Hartshorn,  on  the  Peninsula. 
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THE  ABORIGIML  FIRE  LANDS. 


ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  FIRE  LANDS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  AT 
CENTERTON,  MARCH  20TH,   1878. 


BY   S.    A.    WILDMAN,    ESQ.,    OF   NORWALK. 


Lands  of  mighty  woods  and  grassy 
prairie  !  Lands  untilled  and  track- 
less, save  where  narrow  footpaths 
have  been  worn  by  moccasined  feet ! 
The  Fire  Lands  of  a  past  century  ! 

There  was  a  time  when  no  white 
man's  foot  had  pressed  the  soil,  and 
no  white  man's  ax  had  waked  the 
echoes  of  the  slumbering  woods; 
when  the  only  title  deeds  to  these, 
your  farms,  were  the  bow  and  full 
quiver  of  the  red  man. 

A  hundred  years  ago  there  was  no 
settler's  cabin  in  all  the  Fire  Lands. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  was 
yet  to  wear  away  before  the  vanguard 
of  civilization  should  begin  its  slow 
advance  along  the  shores  of  the  great 
lakes,  into  what  was  then  the  wild 
wilderness  of  the  far  West,  but  is  now 
all  vocal  with  the  busy  hum  of  human 
life. 

It  may  be  that  to  study  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  race  of  men  without 
literature,  science,  or  culture,  and  des- 
titute of  all  arts  save  of  war  and  the 
chase,  and  those  the  rudest,  may  not 
afford  such  profitable  instruction  as 


to  read  the  records  of  the  classic 
nations  of  antiquity,  while  we  marvel 
at  the  traces  which  they  have  left  us  of 
their  luxurious  wealth,  their  high  cul- 
ture and  refinement. 

Plunging  into  the  gloomy  depths  of 
these  western  woods,  we  shall  not 
find  broken  and  majestic  architecture, 
moss-clad  temples  and  time-stained 
marble  sculpture,  telling  of  a  civiliza- 
tion high  as  our  own,  buried  under 
the  weight  of  accumulated  centuries. 
The  only  brolcen  columns  that  we 
shall  find  are  the  prostrate  trunks  of 
mighty  forest  trees  ;  the  only  marble 
the  unquarried  and  unchiseled  marble 
of  the  rock.  But  if  there  is  not  such 
profit  in  the  study  of  ancient  America 
as  of  ancient  Europe  and  Asia,  there 
is  still  the  fascinating  interest  which 
ever  clings  to  mystery.  There  is  so 
much  that  we  do  not  know  and  can 
never  hope  to  know  about  the  origin, 
history  and  characteristics  of  our  pre- 
decessors on  this  continent,  that  we 
find  a  strange  charm  in  supplying  our 
lack  of  knowledge  with  the  creations 
of'  the   imagination.     In   the   hoary 
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ruins  and  records  of  the  old  world, 
we  have  *a  completed  picture  of  the 
civilized  past,  full  of  wondrous  beauty 
of  form  and  color  ;  but  of  the  savage 
past  of  the  new  world,  we  have  only 
a  dim  outline,  embracing,  rather  than 
forms  and  colors,  vague  sugges.tions 
and  sombre  shadows. 

INDUCEMENTS    TO    THE   STUDY. 

There  are  reasons  beyond  the  mere 
pleasure  of  the  study  that  should  in- 
duce the  most  careful  investigation 
into  the  nature  of  the  red  men  and 
the  life  they  led.  They  were  not  our 
ancestors,  but  they  occupied  the 
lands  whereon  now  stand  our  homes. 
Their  bones  are  in  our  soil,  and  be- 
side them  the  flint  arrow  heads  and 
stone  battle  axes — their  handiwork. 
If,  indeed,  the  ghosts  of  the  departed 
haunt  those  spots  on  earth  where 
their  lives  were  spent,  the  shades  of 
many  a  Hiawatha  and  Minnehaha 
must  tread  nightly  the  highways  and 
the  byways  of  town  and  country, 
marveling  at  the  miracles  that  have 
been  wrought  since  the  breath  of  life 
was  in  their  bodies,  and  with  fleet 
foot  and  flying  arrow  they  chased  the 
brown  deer  through  wood  and  over 
prairie,  or  sat,  beading  moccasins,  by 
the  wigwam  door. 

The  study  of  aboriginal  life  is  the 
study  of  human  nature  in  its  sim- 
plicity, and  of  aboriginal  life  in 
America,  the  study  has  the  more  in- 
terest, from  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can seems  one  of  the  highest  types, 
if  not  the  highest  type,  of  man  in  the 
savage  state.  He  possessed  (I  speak 
of  the  American  Indian  of  a  genera- 
tion long  departed)  dignified  pride, 


courage,  and  unflinching  fortitude. 
In  manly  attributes,  he  compared 
favorably  with  the  primitive  tribes  of 
Asia  and  Europe,  and  by  the  side  of 
the  African  and  Australian  was  a 
nature's  nobleman.  He  was  a  be- 
liever in  man's  immortality,  and  his 
religion  was  purer  than  that  of  many 
a  more  enlightened  people. 

SOURCES    OF    INFORMATION. 

In  any  investigation  of  the  charac- 
ter and  life  of  the  Indian,  we  should 
not  forget  that  his  only  records  are 
written  by  his  enemies ;  that  he  has 
left  us  no  chronicles  of  the  monien- 
tous  events  of  his  history,  no  litera- 
ture from  which  we  might  gather  a 
clearer  insight  into  his  nature.  But, 
fortunately  for  his  fame,  in  the  narra- 
tives which  white  discoverers  and 
white  pioneers  have  left  us  of  their 
intercourse  and  wars  with  the  abor- 
iginal tribes,  the  conduct  of  the  red 
man  often  enough  stands  out  in  pleas- 
ing contrast  with  that  of  his  chroni- 
clers, to  teach  us  that  he  was  far  from 
being  a  totally  depraved  creature. 

Since  the  white  man  landed  on 
American  shores,  and  began  to  found 
settlements  and  colonies  in  the  wilder- 
ness, that  accumulation  of  materials 
has  begun,  which  the  student  of  In- 
dian character  and  history  has  to-day 
at  hand.  These  materials  have  been 
drawn  from  the  experience  and  obser- 
vation of  the  explorer,  the  settler, 
the  missionary  and  the  hunter.  More 
than  one  pale- faced  captive,  escaped 
or  ransomed  from  Indian  captors,  has 
returned  to  civilization  to  put  on 
record  what  he  has  seen  and  felt  of 
Indian   manners  and   customs.     The 
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materials  for  the  study  would  at  first 
view  seem  abundant;  but  when  we 
remember  that  our  pioneers  lived  but 
on  the  borderland  of  the  Indian  do- 
main, that  they  had  no  such  commer- 
cial and  friendly  relations  with  their 
red  neighbors  as  would  induce  or 
even  permit  extended  and  free  travel 
among  the  tribes  scattered  all  across 
the  continent,  and  that  their  treatment 
of  the  people  whom  they  called  and 
considered  savages,  was  not  of  a  char- 
acter to  encourage  such  relations,  we 
shall  realize  that  our  information  is 
meagre  and  inaccurate.  An  Ameri- 
can or  an  Englishman  may  gain  a 
clear  insight  into  the  inner  life  of  the 
German,  the  Frenchman  and  the 
Italian  ;  but  take  away  the  privileges 
of  his  passport  and  all  knowledge 
afforded  by  continental  literature ; 
destroy  all  international  trade  except 
a  trifling  system  of  barter  along  the 
coasts,  and  the  knowledge  that  can 
be  obtained  from  such  sources  of  in- 
formation as  remain,  must  be  meagre 
and  not  always  trustworthy. 

It  is  from  such  sources  that  we  draw 
whatever  knowledge  we  have  of  abor- 
iginal America. 

ABORIGINAL   AMERICA   AND    ITS    INHAB- 
ITANTS. 

But,  taking  up  such  broken  threads 
of  knowledge  as  are  given  us,  let  us 
weave  them  together  as  well  as  we 
can.  Let  us  bring  to  our  aid  imagin- 
ation and  conjecture,  based  upon  such 
facts  as  we  have,  and  see  if  we  can- 
not form  some  realization  of  what 
America  was  and  Americans  were  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  conquering 
white  man ;    stepping  at   first  upon 


this  field  of  inquiry,  broad  as  the 
continent,  because  we  may  form  a 
better  idea  of  our  own  aboriginal 
Fire  Lands  by  taking  in  advance  a 
more  extended  view. 

From  ocean  to  ocean  the  new 
world  was  a  wilderness.  Its  magnifi- 
cent forests  and  its  grassy  plains  were 
inhabited  by  tribes  of  copper-skinned 
men,  who  disputed  the  lordship  of  the 
land  with  wild  beasts  of  prey. 

Some  of  these  tribes  were  nomadic 
in  their  habits,  and  lived  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  iruits  of  the  chase. 
Others  had  towns  a.nd  villages  along 
pleasant  river  banks,  and  peacefully 
but  rudely  cultivated  such  products 
of  the  earth  as  maize,  squashes,  beans 
and  tobacco. 

The  aborigines  of  North  America 
were  divided  into  several  great  fami- 
lies. I  shall  speak  of  those  only,  at 
present,  whose  territory  was  bounded 
by  the  country  of  the  Esquimaux,  in 
the  snowy  north,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  rich  sub-tropical  regions  of  the 
Aztec  and  Toltec. 

Inhabiting  the  country  so  bounded 
was  the  North  American  Indian,  dis- 
tinctively so  called,  varying  somewhat 
in  his  numerous  tribal  divisions,  but 
possessing  always  a  marked  character, 
which  distinguished  him  from  the 
barbarian  of  any  other  continent. 

THE    ALGONQUINS. 

South  of  the  country  of  the  Esqui- 
maux, and  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
territory  thus  bounded,  was  the  great 
family  of  the  Algonquins.  Their 
domain  was  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Mississippi  river,  and  on  the  east 
by  the  surf  of  the  Atlantic.     Some 
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of  its  tribes  had  their  habitation 
among  the  snows  of  Canada,  and 
others  dwelt  among  the  mountains  of 
Virginia.  Its  people  were  as  nomadic 
as  the  Arabs,  roaming  from  one  hunt- 
ing ground  to  another,  and  despising 
the  slow  and  laborious  processes  of 
agriculture. 

Although  the  Algonquins  were 
already  declining  in  numbers  when 
the  white  men  began  to  plant  settle- 
ments in  New  England  and  Virginia, 
they  were  still  influential  enough  to 
leave  the  impress  of  their  power  on 
the  early  colonial  history,  and  many 
are  the  famous  Algonquin  names 
which  the  white  pioneers  of  those 
days  have  placed  upon  their  records.' 
Such  are  the  names  of  Samoset,  Mas- 
sasoit,  and  the  greatest  of  the  three. 
King  Philip,  of  the  Wampanoags ; 
and  such  are  the  names  of  Powhattan 
and  Pocahontas,  father  and  daughter. 
The  earliest  English  colonists  were 
more  familiar  with  the  Algonquin 
tribes  than  with  those  of  any  other 
family,  for  the  Atlantic  coast,  from 
Labrador  to  North  Carolina,  was 
Algonquin  territory.  Along  this 
coast,  in  the  days  of  the  Plymouth 
and  Jamestown  colonies,  were  scat- 
tered the  villages  and  hunting  grounds 
of  the  Pequods,  Wampanoags  and 
Narragansetts,  the  Delawares  and 
Mohegans,  with  other  tribes,  known 
to  the  quaint  white  chroniclers  of  the 
period,  and  often  named  upon  the 
pages  of  their  history.  Nearer  the 
center  of  the  country,  where  now  are 
the  States  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois and  Ohio,  were  the  Chippewas, 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  Kickapoos,   Shaw- 


nees,  Ottawas,  Potawatomies  and 
Miamis.  All  tliese,  with  many 
others,  were  Algonquin  tribes,  re- 
sembling each  other  strongly  in  man- 
ners and  customs,  and  having  lan- 
guages easily  traced  to  a  common 
origin. 

THE   HURON-IROQUOIS. 

In  the  middle  of  this  wide  territory 
was  a  triangular  tract  of  country  ly- 
ing on  both  sides  of  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Ontario,  embracing  a  part  of 
Canada,    the   eastern   half  of  Ohio, 

,  the  northern  half  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  nearly  all  of  New  York.  It  was 
the  territory  of  another  great  family 
of  tribes  —  the  Huron-Iroquois — a 
brave   and  patriotic   people,  of  per- 

'  haps  a  higher  character  than  that  of 
the  Algonquins.  They  built  towns 
and  villages  and  tilled  the  soil,  not 
neglecting,  meanwhile,  the  more  ex- 
citing pursuits  of  the  chase  and  war. 
The  principal  tribes  of  this  family 
were  the  Hurons  proper,  or  Wyan- 
dots ;  the  Eries  and  Andastes ;  the 
Tuscaroras,  who  at  one  time  inhab- 
ited a  part  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  but  ultimately  joined  their 
kinsmen  in  the  north;  and,  lastly, 
the  Iroquois  proper,  or  the  renowned 
confederacy  of  New  York,  composed 
of  the  kindred  tribes  of  Senecas, 
Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Oneidas  and 
Mohawks,  and  known  as  the  Five 
Nations,  which  title  was  subsequently 
changed  to  that  of  the  Six  Nations, 
when  they  had  been  joined  by  the 
Tuscaroras. 

To  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
great  families  of  red  men,  belonged 
every  tribe  which  had  a  habitation  or 
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hunting  grounds  within  the  limits  of 
the  Fire  Lands  at  the  coming  of  the 
pale-faces  ;  and  hence  to  us  the  man- 
ners and  customs,  the  character  and 
the  history  of  the  Algonquins  and  the 
Huron-Iroquois  are  of  peculiar  in- 
terest. 

FAMILIES    OF    OTHER   TRIBES. 

The  other  great  Indian  families 
once  inhabiting  the  vast  domain  o 
what  are  now  the  United  States,  were 
the  Cherokees  of  Tennessee;  the 
Mobilian  nations  of  the  tract  of 
country  between  the  lower  Mississippi 
and  the  Atlantic;  the  Dakotas,  whose 
great  territory  extended  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Mississippi 
river ;  the  Shoshones,  Athabascans, 
Californians  and  others,  occupying 
the  rest  of  the  country  south  and 
west  of  the  Dakota  territory,  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  census- 
takers  to  tell  us  how  many  warriors 
and  old  men,  how  many  squaws  and 
*pappooses,  each  tribe  could  count. 
We  can  almost  as  accurately  enum- 
erate the  howling  wolves  of  the  wil- 
derness as  we  can  the  red- skinned 
men  who  disputed  with  them  the 
ownership  of  the  soil.  But  from  the 
narratives  of  the  hunters  and  travelers 
we  gather  this  :  That  the  woods  did 
not  swarm  with  human  beings  ;  that 
there  were  wide  tracts  of  country  un- 
crossed by  Indian  trails  ;  that  there 
were  no  great  cities  of  red  men  north 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  land  was  sparsely 
inhabited,  the  towns  and  villages 
small  and   rude,  and   the   moccasin 


trails  not  covered,  like  our  highways, 
with  the  dust  of  continual  travel. 

THE    PRIMITIVE    FIRE    LANDS. 

.  I  have  been  outlining  the  condition 
of  half  the  northern  continent.  In 
the  midst  of  the  wide  wilderness 
which  it  comprised,  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  were  green  and 
fertile  lands,  drained  by  the  waters  of 
the  rivers  Sandusky,  Huron  and  Ver- 
million. 

They  were  prairie  and  woodland, 
well  watered,  and  abounding  in  game. 
It  would  have  been  strange  if  no 
wandermg  tribes  of  red  men,  whose 
highest  idea  of  happiness  was  em- 
bodied in  a  paradise  of  happy  hunt- 
ing grounds,  should  not  have  lingered 
along  these  river  banks,  where,  even 
in  the  days  of  our  own  pioneers, 
whose  memory  we  cherish,  the  feath- 
ered arrow  of  the  Indian  never 
searched  vainly  for  a  victim. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  here, 
in  one  group  of  counties,  a  part  of 
which  we  are,  by  that  process  of  lan- 
guage petrifaction  which  has  left 
upon  our  lakes  and  rivers,  States  and 
Territories,  the  names  which  were 
familiar  and  expressive  words  to  the 
tribes  of  people  whose  graves  are  all 
about  us,  we  have  six  Indian  titles : 
Erie,  Sandusky  and  Ottawa;  Huron, 
Seneca  and  Wyandot. 

THE    LOST    FRIES. 

All  these  names  but  one  were  tribal 
designations ;  but  not  all  the  tribes 
whose  names  have  been  so  perpetu- 
ated, had  any  habitation  on  the  Fire 
Lands  within  the  memory  of  white 
men.  Ottawas,  Hurons  or  Wyandots 
and  Senecas,  there  were  among  the 
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pioneer  settlers  in  the  early  years  of 
this  century;  but  long  before  that, 
naught  but  a  memory  remained  of  the 
Eries,  that  proud,  fierce  tribe,  whose 
war  with  the  Five  Nations  of  New 
York  forms  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing traditions  of  pre-historic  America. 
The  Eries,  it  is  said,  dreaded  the 
combination  of  five  such  tribes  as, 
united,  made  up  the  Iroquois  Five 
Nations.  They  endeavored  to  crush 
the  confederacy  in  its  inception, 
but  were  themselves  defeated,  with 
terrible  slaughter,  between  Canan- 
daigua  Lake  and  the  Genessee  river. 
They  were  driven  from  their  ancient 
home  at  the  foot  of  the  great  lake 
which  still  bears  their  name,  and 
found  a  new  habitation  in  the  far 
West.  There  is  a  tradition  that  many 
years  later  a  war  party  of  their  de- 
scendants returned  from  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  and  attacked  the  Senecas, 
who  had  settled  upon  the  fatherland 
of  the  Eries ;  but  the  result  was  a 
second  crushing  defeat,  and  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  Erie  race,  unless  a 
remnant  of  it  was  left  beyond  the 
king  of  rivers  to  mingle  with  the  red 
races  of  the  West. 

This  is  the  tradition,  as  given  by 
venerable  chiefs  of  the  Senecas  and 
Tonawandas  only  a  few  years  ago. 
Whether  correct  in  its  details  or  not, 
it  seems  certain  that  long  before  the 
settlement  of  the  Fire  Lands  the  race 
of  Eries  was  extinct  or  blended  with 
other  tribes.  As  long  ago  as  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
they  probably  occupied  northern 
Ohio,  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie, 
and   the    famous    pictured   rocks   on 


Kelley's  Island  have  been  supposed 
by  Shingwauk,  the  Little  Pine,  an 
Indian  archaeologist,  to  refer  to  the 
wars  of  this  lost  nation. 

TRIBES    IN    THE   FIRE   LANDS. 

What  Indian  tribes  inhabited  the 
Fire  Lands  long  before  the  building      J 
of  the   first   white   man's  cabin,  we 
cannot  certainly  know. 

Champlain,  the  first  resident  Gov-  j 
ernor  of  New  France,  or  Lower 
Canada,  who  learned  much  concern- 
ing the  various  tribes  dwelling  along 
the  great  lakes  from  1603  to  1635, 
was  able  to  give  little  information 
about  what  he  described  as  the 
Neutral  Nation,  living  south  of  Lake 
Erie.  During  that  period  Ohio  was 
to  white  men  an  unexplored  and  mys- 
terious waste  of  gloomy  woods,  and  a 
hundred  slow  years  had  yet  to  roll 
away  before  much  more  was  to  be 
known  concerning  it.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Eries  the  greater  part  of  Ohio 
was  never  so  much  the  peculiar  terri- 
tory of  any  one  nation  as  the  com- ' 
mon  hunting  ground  of  many. 

As  white  settlements  increased 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the 
natives  were  crowded  more  and  niore 
toward  the  setting  sun,  tribes  and 
remnants  of  tribes,  whose  homes  had 
been  in  the  East,  wandered  into  Ohio 
and  lingered  there,  until  the  advanc- 
ing army  of  civilization  pressed  them 
still  further  toward  their  ultimate 
destiny. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  the 
chronicles  of  our  pioneers  we  find 
mention  of  so  many  diverse  tribes. 
They  were  sojourners,  most  of  them, 
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rather  than  permanent  dwellers  upon 
the  Fire  Lands.  The  land  may  have 
seemed  almost  as  strange  to  them  as 
to  our  fathers. 

On  the  pages  of  the  Pioneer,  the 
magazine  of  your  society,  the  earliest 
white  settlers  on  the  Fire  Lands  have 
recorded  these  names  of  the  tribes 
which  had  representatives  here  during 
the  first  years  of  this  century  :  Of  the 
Algonquin  family,  the  Miamis  or 
Maumees,  the  Tawas  or  Ottawas,  the 
Chippeways  or  Ojibways,  the  Dela- 
wares,  Shawnees  and  Potawatomies ; 
and  of  the  Huron-Iroquois  family, 
the  Wyandots  or  Hurons  proper,  and 
the  Senecas,  all  of  which  seem  to  have 
had  hunting  grounds  upon  the  Fire 
Lands. 

THE    FAMILIAR    WYANDOTS. 

Of  these  tribes,  that  of  the  Wyan- 
dots is  perhaps  oftenest  mentioned  by 
the  pioneers.  The  people  of  this 
tribe  lived  for  .the  most  part  along 
the  Sandusky  river  for  many  years 
after  the  towns  and  villages  of  the 
palefaces  had  sprung  up  all  over  the 
Fire  Lands.  The  Wyandots  and 
Hurons  were  the  same  people,  the 
latter  name  being  the  one  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  French. 

In  the  years  when  the  Iroquois  were 
waging  their  relentless  wars  against 
the  Fries,  the  Wyandots  lived  on  the 
Canada  side  of  the  lakes,  although 
they  seem  sometimes  to  have  extended 
their  hunting  excursions  as  far  south 
as  the  regions  about  the  mouths  of 
the  Miami  and  Sandusky. 

They  also  became  involved  in  war 
with  the  powerful  Iroquois,  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Fries,  the  Wyandots 


also  were,  as  a  nation,  almost  exter- 
minated by  the  seemingly  invincible 
confederacy  of  New  York.  But,  in 
later  da)  s,  after  the  Fries  had  ceased 
to  be  known  in  Ohio,  and  the  strife 
with  the  Five  Nations  of  Iroquois  had 
ended,  remnants  of  the  Wyandots 
hunted  and  planted  corn  along  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Sandusky,  or  Sah- 
un-dus  kee,  as  they  called  it — a  com  • 
pound  word  of  their  language,  mean- 
ing, freely  translated,  ''clear  water." 
There  was  preserved  among  them  a 
tradition  of  their  migration  across  the 
lakes,  impelled  by  a  great  famine  to, 
search  for  new  hunting  grounds. 
They  built  their  "big  fire  "  or  chief 
town,  at  Upper  Sandusky,  and  an 
ancient  map,  published  in  1 755,  shows 
the  location  of  others  of  their  vil- 
lages along  the  river.  These  settle- 
ments flourished,  and  the  Wyandots 
became,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  the 
most  powerful  tribe  in  this  region. 
There  is  frequent  mention  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  Fire  Lands  pioneers 
of  parties  of  these  Sandusky  river 
Wyandots  who  crossed  the  Fire  Lands 
in  search  of  game. 

THE   SENECAS. 

In  smaller  numbers  on  the  Fire 
Lands  were  the  Senecas,  a  remnant 
of  the  once  powerful  nation  which, 
with  the  other  tribes  of  the  Iroquois 
confederacy,  a  century  and  a  half 
before  had  crushed  the  Wyandots  and 
the  Fries.  The  white  settlements  had 
become  numerous  through  the  terri- 
tory where  the  Five  Nations  had  held 
dominion.  The  star  of  the  Senecas 
was  waning.  They  had  no  longer 
the  leadership  of  such  chieftains  as 
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Red  Jacket,  the  warrior-orator,  and, 
driven  by  the  dominant  Caucasian 
race,  they  were  drifting  slowly  across 
the  country  toward  the  great  plains 
of  the  West. 

Besides  these  two  representatives 
of  the  Huron  Iroquois  family,  there 
were  no  others  on  the  Fire  Lands  in 
the  days  of  our  pioneers. 

The  Algonquins,  however,  were 
here,  not  in  such  numbers  of  indi- 
viduals, probably,  but  more  numer- 
ously represented  in  names  of  tribes. 

TRIBES    ON    THE    HURON. 

Among  these  I  note  the  Delawares, 
the  Renappi  or  Lenni-Lenape,  as  they 
called  themselves,  the  kindred  of  the 
Mohigans,  with  whom  every  reader 
of  Cooper's  Leather- Stocking  tales 
feels  a  friendly  acquaintance.  These 
Delawares  lived  along  the  banks  of 
the  Huron  river,  the  most  of  them  in 
Milan  township.  With  them  were 
mingled  the  Ottawas  or  '' Tawas,"  as 
many  of  the  white  '  settlers  called 
them.  The  one  people  had  come 
from  the  East,  where  for  years  they 
had  lived  among  the  other  Algonquin 
tribes  of  the  Atlantic  States ;  the 
other  had  come  from  the  northwest, 
and,  in  perfect  peace,  both  had  united 
their  fortunes  in  the  pleasant  valley 
of  the  Huron.  Upon  the  picturesque 
site  of  the  town  of  Milan  they  built 
their  village  Pequotting,  and  there 
and  in  that  vicinity,  for  many  years 
after  the  coming  of  the  pale-faces, 
they  hunted,  fished,  and  raised  corn 
on  the  fertile  river  flats.  Among 
them  the  Moravian  missionaries, 
working  with  tireless  patience  for  the 
Christianizing  and   civilizing   of  the 


savages,  had  established  a  church;  and 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
1 812,  which  was  disastrous  to  the 
Pequotting  mission,  the  zeal  of  these 
humble  but  devoted  teachers  of 
Christianity  had  met  with  great  re- 
ward. One  of  the  historians  of 
Clarksfield,  writing  in  the  Pioneer  of 
November,  1858,  concerning  the  set- 
tlement of  that  township,  bears  this 
testimony  : 

"  The  Indians  were,  in  general, 
peaceful.  They  often  called  upon  us 
and  partook  of  such  food  as  we  had. 
Sometimes  three  or  four  of  them 
would  lodge  all  night,  and  appeared 
thankful ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  in  that  early  day  there  were 
strong  marks  of  missionary  training 
among  the  savage  race  in  our  vicin- 
ity." 

I  believe  that  it  was  these  Dele- 
wares  and  Ottawas  of  Pequotting  who 
were  accustomed  to  make  maple  sugar 
on  the  river  flats  west  of  Norwalk, 
and  whose  trail  lay  along  the  ridge 
where  now  is  Main  street,  the  pleasant 
maple  shaded  avenue  which  is  the 
pride  of  the  town. 

ALGONQUIN   VISITORS. 

The  other  Algonquin  tribes,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  had  no 
fixed  residence  on  or  near  the  Fire 
Lands,  but,  pursliant  to  their  nomadic 
habits,  they  made  occasional  visits  to 
this  section  of  the  country.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  with  the 
Chippewas,  Miamis  and  Potawato- 
mies.  They  were  all  inhabitants  of 
the  country  west  and  northwest  of  us. 
The  Shawnees  were  of  southern 
origin.     They  had  a   tradition   that 
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their  ancestors  came  from  some  for- 
eign land,  across  the  sea. 

According  to  French  accounts,  the 
tribe  of  Chippewas  or  Ojibways  is 
worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
Tliey  are  said  to  have  been  a  power- 
ful and  brave  race,  and  their  war 
with  the  Sioijx,  which  was  waged  for 
one  hundred  and  eighty  years  after 
the  whites  first  knew  them,  and  we 
know  not  for  how  long  before,  is  one 
of  the  memorable  events  of  Indian 
history,  and  is  the  surest  proof  of  the 
indomitable  courage  and  pride  of 
both  tribes. 

The  territory  of  the  Chippewas  was 
on  both  sides  of  Lake  Superior,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  their  chief  town, 
Chegoimegon,  where,  it  is  said,  they 
kept  a  perpetual  fire  burning. 

They  were  a  tall,  well-formed  race, 
of  easy  manners,  and  their  language 
was  praised  by  the  French  as  the 
court  language  of  the  aborigines. 

Bands  of  Indians  of  the  tribes 
which  I  have  mentioned  hunted  and 
fished  over  most  and  probably  all  the 
townships  of  the  Fire  Lands;  but, 
except  Pequotting,  they  had  no  vil- 
lage in  either  Erie  county  or  Huron 
at  the  time  of  the  first  white  settle- 
ments. 

TWO    FAMOUS    CHIEFS. 

So  many  years  have  slipped  away 
since  the  last  red  man  vanished  from 
the  Fire  Lands,  like  a  departing  ghost 
of  a  dead  and  buried  past,  that  we 
can  now  but  dimly  trace  even  the 
tribal  distinctions  and  names  of  these 
strange  children  of  the  woods.  Few, 
indeed,  are  the  names,  and  faint  the 
memories,  of  the  individual  warriors 


and  chieftains  which  have  been  pre- 
served to  us.  But  before  they  are 
all  forever  lost  in  the  shadows  of  the 
past,  let  us  rescue  and  keep  bright 
the  names  and  fame  of  Seneca  John 
and  Ogontz,  the  Ottawa,  two  noble 
representatives  of  the  better  class  of 
Algonquin  and  Iroquois. 

In  those  days  the  red  men  were  in 
a  transition  state.  They  had  been 
savages,  with  all  the  cruelty,  the  bad 
passions  and  the  ignorance  of  sav- 
agery;  but  now,  from  their  inter- 
course with  the  whites  they  were 
learning  many  of  the  mean  vices, 
with  a  few  of  the  virtues  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  missionary  and  the  trader 
were  working  side  by  side,  but  not  in 
harmony,  and  too  often  the  good 
work  of  the  one  was  destroyed  by  the 
bad  work  wrought  by  the  other. 

In  such  a  period  the  characters  of 
John,  the  Seneca,  and  of  Ogontz,  the 
Ottawa,  stand  out  in  bold  and  pleas- 
ing rehef.  In  the  frequent  mention 
of  these  two  chiefs  by  the  early 
chroniclers  of  the  Fire  Lands,  I  have 
been  able  to  find  no  word  of  dis- 
paragement concerning  either  of 
them. 

The  Seneca  was  accustomed  to 
hunt  in  the  southwest  part  of  Huron 
county.  The  early  settlers  of  Peru 
and  Ripley  especially  always  wel- 
comed him  to  their  neighborhood, 
and  some  of  them  have  placed  on 
record  their  appreciation  of  his  char- 
acter. He  could  speak  but  little 
English,  but  was  always  friendly  to 
the  settlers,  and  was  brave,  honest 
and  trustworthy. 

Ogontz  was  better  known  in   the 
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region  of  Sandusky,  which  was  one  of 
his  favorite  resorts  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year, for  the  purpose  of  fishing 
and  hunting.  He  is ,  described  as  a 
chief  of  stately  form  and  noble  bear- 
ing, and,  like  Seneca  John,  he  seems 
to  have  been  in  character  a  nature's 
nobleman,  while,  unlike  John,  he  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  French  a 
high  degree  of  culture. 

The  tragedy  which  ended  the  career 
of  each  of  these  hunter  and  warrior 
chiefs  illustrates  the  sanguinary  char- 
acter of  their  race.  Seneca  John  was 
accused  of  witchcraft,  and,  having 
been  condemned  by  his  own  tribe, 
was  unhesitatingly  slain,  his  own 
brother  being  his  executioner. 
Ogortz,  years  before  his  death,  had 
killed  in  self  defense  a  rival  chief,  and 
had  adopted  the  latter's  son,  who, 
even  in  his  boyhood,  cherished  a  de- 
sire to  avenge  his  father's  death. 
The  boy  grew  up,  and,  when  the 
opportunity  offered,  took  the  life  of 
the  brave,  kind  Ogontz,  who  had 
been  a  second  father  to  him,  better 
than  the  first. 

These  two  men,  John  and  Ogontz, 
the  Seneca  and  the  Ottawa,  the  Iro- 
quois and  the  Algonquin,  are  the 
type  of  the  aboriginal  native  of 
America,  uncorrupted  by  association 
with  the  white  men.  They  lived  and 
died,  the  one  an  ignorant  savage,  the 
other  an  educated  gentleman,  but 
both  by  nature  proud,  noble  and 
manly,  the  proof  that  the  red  man 
was  not  always  in  his  present  state  of 
miserable  degradation. 

THE    PAST   RESTORED. 

Any  view  of  Indian  life  and  char- 


acter is  incomplete  which  fails  to  take 
in  its  surroundings.  Before  we  can 
have  vividly  before  us  the  life  of  the 
red  man  of  the  Firelands,  we  must 
reconstruct  the  Fire  Lands  themselves 
as  they  were  a  century  ago.  We 
must  clear  away  all  the  marks  of  civi- 
lization ;  we  must  rear  again  the 
mighty  woods,  and  let  the  prairie 
grasses  grow  in  the  rankness  and 
luxuriance'  of  nature  ;  we  must  rescue 
from  the  overflowing  waves  of  the  de- 
stroying lake,  the  fertile  lands  on 
which  they  have  encroached,  and  re- 
store the  marsh  lands  along  our 
Huron  river  to  the  tillable  condition 
of  the  past;  we  must  sweep  all  the 
mill  dams  from  the  rivers,  and  let  the 
lake  muscalonge  and  pickerel,  the 
lawful  prey  of  the  Indian,  ascend  to 
the  furthest  limits  of  Huron  county ; 
we  must  repeople  the  forests  with 
screaming  panthers,  bears,  and  packs 
of  howling  wolves ;  deer  must  abound 
and  rattlesnakes  must  crawl  in  "the 
damp  and  gloomy  woods. 

THE    LIFE    OF    THE    RED    MAN. 

Amid  such  surroundings  as  these, 
the  Indian  warrior  reared  his  family. 
His  daily  work  was  hunting  and  trap- 
ping game,  when,  he  was  not  on  the 
war  trail  seeking  the  scalps  of  his 
enemies.  According  to  Seneca  John, 
the  hunting  grounds  were  by  agree- 
ment allotted  among  the  tribes,  and, 
doubtless,  encroachments  on  one  an- 
other's territory,  and  disputes  as  to 
boundaries  were  the  fruitful  cause  of. 
quarrels  and  bloodshed. 

In  the  autumn  of  every  year  the 
prairies  were  burned  over,  that  the 
abundant  deer  might  be  more  easily 
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tracked  and  hunted  over  the  bare  and 
blackened  soil. 

While  the  young  men  were  engaged 
in  such  pursuits,  the  other  members 
of  the  tribes  remained  at  home.  The 
old  men,  doubtless,  smoked  and  dozed 
away  the  hours,  or,  not  unlike  our 
pioneers,  lived  over  their  youth  in 
tales  of  daring  deeds  when  their  eyes 
were  keen  and  their  arms  strong. 
The  half-naked  children  played  out 
of  doors  by  themselves,  or  impor- 
tuned their  grandfathers  to  make 
them  bows  and  arrows,  or,  maybe, 
ever  insatiable,  begged  to  be  told  in- 
numerable stories,  entirely  after  the 
manner^  of  juvenile  palefaces;  for 
children  are  children  the  world  over. 
The  squaws,  meanwhile,  tied  up  their 
little  pappooses  in  bark  cradles,  which 
they  hung  from  the  limbs  of  trees,  to 
be  rocked  by  the  passing  wind,  and 
then,  meekly  recognizing  the  exist- 
ence of  a  "  }voman's  sphere"  and 
their  wifely  duties  to  their  loFdly  hus- 
bands, which  had  been  by  the  latter 
circumscribed  and  defined  for  them, 
they  dutifully  brought  the  water, 
gathered  the  fire  wood  and  hoed  the 
corn,  as  it  was  the  custom  for  even 
the  strongest  minded  squaws  to  do ; 
and,  while  they  toiled  with  sweating 
faces  and  aching  backs,  they  longed 
for  the  going  down  of  the  hot  sun 
and  the  sight  of  their  returning 
braves,  with  venison-laden  ponies  or 
belts  full  of  reeking  scalps. 

THE    FAMILY   AFFECTIONS. 

But  shall  we  infer  from  this  slavery 
into  which  the  fashion  of  the  race 
forced  women,  that  there  was  no 
aJEfection  between  husband  and  wife  ? 


There  was  a  time  when  I  almost 
thought  so ;  but  I  have  learned  to 
believe  that  under  all  the  artificial 
'  and  arbitrary  manners  and  customs 
of  the  world  there  is  a  substratum  of 
human  nature  which  never  varies; 
and  I  doubt  not  that  the  Indian  hus- 
band and  wife  often  loved  one  an- 
other with  an  affection  not  different 
from  that  of  the  palest  faced  Cau- 
casian. 

The  Moravian  missionary,  Hecke- 
welder,  tells  a  touching  story  illustra- 
tive of  such  tenderness  on  the  part  of 
an  Indian  husband  towards  his  wife. 
It  was  in  a  time  of  famine,  and  a  sick 
Indian  woman  expressed  a  longing  for 
some  Indian  corn.  There  was  none 
in  the  region  where  they  lived,  but  a 
trader  had  a  small  quantity  at  Lower 
Sandusky,  a  hundred  miles  away. 
Thither  the  woman's  husband  rode, 
and,  having  traded  his  horse  for  a 
small  quantity  of  the  precious  corn, 
he  returned  on  foot  along  the  weary 
trail,  carrying  it  with  him,  that  he 
might  gladden  the  heart  of  his  loved 
wife. 

The  same  human  nature  shone  out 
in  the  love  of  parents  for  their  chil- 
dren. The  red  warrior  was  a  stern 
and  taciturn  man,  and  perhaps  the 
little  ones  oftener  looked  up  to  him 
with  fear  and  awe  than  with  any 
other  emotion  ;  but  there  must  have 
been  something  besides  sternness  in 
the  heart  of  that  Wyandot  of  Upper 
Sandusky  who,  while  on  a  hunting 
excursion  east  of  Milan,  lost  a  child 
by  death,  and  carried  the  body  home 
in  his  arms,  that  the  little  one  might 
sleep  in  the  grave  of  its  mother.     By 
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day  and  by  night  he  carried  his  bur- 
den and  his  sorrow,  alone  in  the 
lonely  woods,  until  he  reached  his 
dreary  home.  He  was  an  Indian, 
and  would  shed  no  tears,  but  every 
white  father  who  has  lost  the  first- 
born son  of  his  pride  and  affection, 
can  understand  the  bitterness  of  the 
red  man's  sorrow. 

FAMINE   AND    PESTILENCE. 

It  is  a  mystery  how  the  Indians 
obtained  the  means  of  living  through 
the  winter.  Even  those  tribes  who 
did  not  despise  agriculture  tilled  the 
soil  in  a  superficial  way,  and  often 
had  short  crops.  In  such  a  season, 
their  chief  dependence  was  on  fish 
and  game,  and  even  these  must  at 
times  have  failed  them.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  such  famines  as  that 
which  drove  the  Wyandots  south  of 
the  lake,  according  to  their  tradition, 
was  not  an  unfrequent  occurrence. 
Pestilence,  too,  occasionally  swept 
the  country,  destroying  whole  tribes. 
I  have  spoken  of  Ogontz  as  an 
Ottawa,  but  in  reality,  by  his  own 
statement,  he  was  an  adopted  son  of 
that  tribe,  his  own  parents  having 
died  in  such  a  pestilence  while  he 
was  a  child.  Samoset,  the  Wam- 
panoag,  told  to  the  New  England 
colonists  the  story  of  a  great  plague 
which,  a  few  years  before,  had  almost 
denuded  the  country  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  had  left  many  of  the  tribes 
in  a  feeble  and  desolate  condition. 

THE   ABORIGINAL   LANGUAGES. 

The  tongues  and  dialects  spoken 
by  the  natives  of  America  have  been 
a  fruitful  source  of  study  to  philolo- 
gists.    As   the   Algonquin  tribes   in- 


habited that  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  first  settled  by  the  English, 
their  language  gave  to  the  colonists 
several  words,  which  have  almost 
become  a  part  of  our  English  vocabu- 
lary. They  are  such  words  as  wig- 
wam, squaw,  wampum,  tomahawk, 
sachem,  etc.  The  words  in  the  In- 
dian vocabularies  were  few,  and  it 
became  often  necessary  for  them  to 
express  their  ideas  circuitously,  by 
metaphors  and  other  figures,  and  by 
combinations  of  words,  which,  printed 
together  in  English  books,  have  given 
many  people  the  impression  that  the 
aboriginal  languages  were  full  of  un- 
pronounceable, polysyllabic  words. 
Many  English  books  have  been  trans- 
lated into  these  languages  and  dia- 
lects, grammars  and  dictionaries  have 
been  written  of  the  tongues  of  several 
of  the  tribes,  and  comparative  phil- 
ologists have  sought,  by  means  of 
verbal  affinities,  to  trace  the  sources 
and  beginnings  of  the  American 
races. 

PRIMAL   RACES    OF   THE   CONTINENT. 

There  is  no  subject  connected  with 
aboriginal  America  having  more  of 
the  interest  of  unsolved  mystery  than 
this.  As  with  most  mysteries,  if  we 
could  lift  the  curtain  which  hides  from 
us  the  genesis  of  the  people  who  in- 
habited the  continent  before  us,  the 
subject  would  lose  its  fascination. 

In  the  examination  of  this  topic  it . 
is  manifest  that  one  must  take  a  wider 
view  than  of  the  tribes  or  remnants 
of  tribes  which  found  a  home  on  the 
Fire  Lands.  He  must  study  the 
world  and  its  inhabitants;  he  must 
examine  languages  and  manners  and 
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customs,    traditions     and     religions, 
characteristics,   physical  and  mental. 

All  these  together  have  not  solved 
the  problem.  The  American  races 
have  been  supposed  to  be  akin  to 
some  of  the  Asiatic  families,  but 
their  languages  fail  to  connect  them. 

The  modes  of  life  and  some  of 
their  implements,  however,  indicate 
a  connection  with  all  the  extinct 
races  of  the  old  world  whose  relics 
are  found  in  mounds  and  shell  heaps. 

The  traditions  of  the  American 
tribes  give  little  hght  in  the  matter, 
and  it  is  probable  that,  having  no 
written  language,  and  lacking  the 
monumental  records  of  the  Asiatic 
nations,  there  are  no  memories  or 
traditions  reaching  back  to  their 
migration  across  the  salt  water.  •  The 
Athabascans,  to  be  sure,  think  that 
their  ancestors  came  across  the  Paci- 
fic, and  the  Shawnees  admit  a  foreign 
ancestry,  but  these  beliefs  are  proba- 
bly ideas  which  their  own  imagina- 
tions have  furnished  in  later  centuries, 
having  no  relation  to  the  actual  fact 
of  their  transmigration,  which  must 
have  occurred,  if  at  all,  too  many 
centuries  back  in  the  past  for  the 
memories  of  men  to  have  preserved 
the  knowledge  of  it. 

It  appears  that  while  there  are 
many  marks  of  similarity  linking  to- 
gether all  the  families  and  tribes  of 
America,  there  are  two  grand  divi- 
sions of  them,  both  having  been  be- 
lieved until  recently  to  have  come 
from  the  northwest.  But  while  this 
is  still,  I  believe,  the  generally  re- 
ceived opinion  with  regard  to  the 
North  American  Indian  proper,  and, 


perhaps,  the  savages  of  South  Amer- 
ica also,  great  doubts  have  arisen  as 
to  the  strange  nations  who  formerly 
inhabited  Mexico,  Central  America 
and  the  western  slope  of  the  Andes 
— nations  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
conquests,  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
highly  civilized  as  their  conquerors. 

At  the  time  of  these  conquests  the 
plateau  of  Anahuac,  or  Mexico,  was 
occupied  by  seven  nations,  which 
collectively  bore  the  name  of  Nahua- 
thecas.  One  of  the  seven  was  the 
nation  of  Aztecas  or  Aztecs,  by  which 
title  we  have  learned  to  call  all  the 
people  of  Mexico  of  that  period. 
They  had  been  preceded  by  a  still 
more  highly  civilized  people,  called 
the  Toltecs,  who,  so  far  as  we  know, 
were  extinct  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quests. 

By  the  traditions  of  the  Nahuathe- 
cas,  they  had  come  originally  from  a 
region  called  Aztlan.  Its  locality  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  specula- 
tion. It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
writers  that  it  was  in  Asia,  and  that 
the  Mexican  paintings,  depicting  the 
passage  of  canoes  or  rafts  over  a 
body  of  water,  refer  to  a  transmigra- 
tion from  that  continent.  Most 
writers,  however,  have  supposed 
Aztlan  to  have  been  in  America, 
north  of  Mexico,  and  beyond  the 
river  Gila.  The  doubts  as  to  this 
northern  locality  have  originated 
mainly  from  the  association  in  one 
painting  of  the  hieroglyph  represent- 
ing Aztlan  with  a  teocalli  or  temple, 
by  the  side  of  which  stands  a  palm 
tree,  a  circumstance  opposed  to  the 
theory  of  northern  locality.  These 
7   . 
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doubts  have  been  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  a  people  speaking  the  same 
language  with  the  Aztecs,  and  having 
the  same  habits,  laws  and  religion, 
existed  as  far  south  as  Nicaragua, 
and  at  the  conquest  occupied  nearly 
the  whole  of  what  is  now  San  Salva- 
dor, in  Central  America. 

THE    LOST    ATLANTIS. 

Where  and  what,  then,  was  this 
mysterious  Aztlan,  the  dim  traditien 
of  which  links  us  with  the  remote 
past  of  America?  . 

Is  the  tradition  among  the  Greek 
geographers  of  a  mysterious  island  or 
continent  Atlantis,  to  the  northwest 
of  Africa  and  west  of  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  but  a  mere  coincidence  of 
names?  Is  the  story  of  Plato,  that 
such  a  land  once  existed,  inhabited 
by  a  numerous  and  civilized  people, 
nothing  but  a  myth  ?  It  may  be  that 
the  singular  combinations  of  letters, 
which  we  find  in  the  words  of  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic — such 
names  as  Atlas  and  Miltzin,  of  north- 
west Africa,  the  Atlantis  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  Aztlan,  Nahuatlecas, 
Tlascaltecas,  Toltecs,  Popocatapetl, 
and  numerous  other  words  having  the 
same  combinations  of  the  consonants 
<'t"  and  >'l,"  are  mere  accidents; 
but  there  is  a  certain  fascination 
about  the  theory  that  in  remote  an- 
tiquity a  continent  or  large  island, 
now  submerged  under  the  ceaselessly 
beating  billows  of  the  Atlantic, 
formed  a  connecting  link  between  the 
old  world  and  the  new  ;  and  that  the 
same  language  named  the  Atlas  moun- 
tains of  Africa  and  was  spoken  by 
the  remote   progenitors  of  the  mys- 


terious people  who  inhabited  Amer- 
ica before  the  coming  of  the  savage 
tribes,  whose  descendants  we  have 
seen. 

THE   MOUND    BUILDERS. 

It  may  be  thought  that  I  have  wan- 
dered far  from  my  theme  of  the 
aboriginal  .Fire  Lands,  but  who  of 
you  can  say  that  there  is  no  connec- 
tion between  the  temple-builders  of 
Mexico  and  the  Mound  Builders  of 
Ohio  ?  Certain  it  is  that  all  over  the 
Mississippi  valley,  from  the  great 
lakes  to  the  Gulf,  is  written  the  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  a  race  of 
people  whom  the  Indians  had  long 
forgotten,  if  they  ever  knew  them, 
when  the  ships  of  Columbus  made 
their  daring  venture  across  the  sea. 

a' page  of  this  evidence  is  written 
in  the  soil  of  the  Fire  Lands.  Along 
the  banks  of  its  watercourses  are 
numerous  earthworks  and  mounds, 
which  were  to  the  red  men,  as  they 
are  to  us,  unexplained  antiquities. 
Above  them,  forest  trees  have  sprung 
up  from  the  seed,  grown  old  and 
gone  to  decay,  while  under  them 
human  bones  were  crumbling  to  dust. 

In  the  townships  of  Huron,  Berlin, 
Vermillion  and  Milan,  of  Erie  county; 
of  Norwalk,  New  Haven  and  Nor- 
wich, of  Huron  county,  and  perhaps 
in  other  localities  of  the  Fire  Lands, 
are  found  earthworks  of  various 
kinds — some  of  them  mounds  and 
some  fortifications,  and  under  or  near 
them,  almost  invariably,  are  the 
.crumbling  and  brittle  bones  of  the 
men  who  were  their  builders.  Not 
all  of  these  works,  perhaps,  were 
wrought  by  the  hands  of  the  forgotten 
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race  of  people  whom  we  have  dis- 
tinctively called  the  Mound  Builders. 
Same  of  them  may  be  the  work  of 
Indian  hands ;  but  as  to  the  most  of 
them,  if  not  all,  no  traditions  of 
Delaware  or  Ottawa,  Seneca  or  Wyan- 
dot, reach  back  to  the  time  of  their 
erection.  It  may  be  that  if  any  of 
that  other  vanished  people,  tlie  Eries, 
could  come  back  to  their  old  hunting 
grounds,  they  might  tell  us  something 
about  the  men  who  reared  these  mon- 
uments of  the  past ;  but  I  cannot 
but  imagine  that  they  would  say  to 
us:  *'  As  these  things  are  unexplained 
riddles  to  you,  so  they  are  to  us. 
Neither  the  memories  of  our  old  men 
nor  the  traditions  of  our  ancestors 
tell  us  aught  concerning  them." 

We  are  left  in  the  midst  of  the  un- 
certain   field    of    fancy.     No   living 


man  can  tell  us  with  authority  which 
one,  if  any,  of  the  many  theories 
concerning  the  red  men  and  the 
Mound  Builders,  the  Az'ec  and  the 
Toltec,  is  the  true  one.  This  we 
know  :  that  we  are  treading  over  the 
graves  of  innumerable  strangers  to 
us,  who  have  left  us  not  even  the 
name  or  the  origin  of  their  race. 
We  know  not  even  how  many  cen- 
turies ago  they  vanished  from  the 
face  of  the  land. 

I  have  but  glanced  with  you  at  the 
Fire  Lands  of  pre-historic  times.  A 
hundred  things  might  still  be  said, 
and  yet  the  darkness  which  hides 
from  our  conception  the  state  of  a 
country  whose  people  wrote  no  his- 
tory, would  not  be  changed  to  twi- 
light. 
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Mental  and  Moral  Characteristics  of  the  Pioneers. 


ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  AT  ITS  TWENTY- 
SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING,  JULY  ioth,  1878. 


BY   REV.    J.    S.    BROADWELL,    OF   NORWALK. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen : — It  is  with  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  the  purpose  and  work  of  this 
society  that  I  appear  before  you  at 
your  annual  gathering.  To  me  there 
is  something  well  nigh  enchanting  in 
this  work,  which  may  be  fitly  called  a 
labor  of  love.  As  in  the  years  of 
young  manhood  and  womanhood  the 
brave  pioneers  left  their  homes  in  the 
east,  with  partings  and  adieus  from 
friends  who  never  expected  to  see 
them  again,  and  who  treasured  with 
most  sacred  fidelity  every  word  and 
every  token  of  their  love,  so  one  by 
one,  in  the  ripeness  of  age  and 
honors,  these  revered  ones  lune  joined 
another  caravan  that,  hiking  one 
night  time  in  the  vale  of  death,  in 
the  morning  strikes  its  white  tents  for 
the  onward  march,  with  feet  un- 
wearied and  with  strength  renewed, 
like  the  strong  eagles,  for  their  up- 
ward flight,  the  flight  of  the  ages. 
Slowly  they  have  passed  away  from 
the  homes  of  love  and  the  scenes  of 
their  suffering  and  joy,  and  you  are 
gathering  up  their  words  and  records 


with  a  fidelity  and  enthusiasm  which 
is  at  once  an  honor  to  your  hearts 
and  a  tribute  of  no  mean  value  to  the 
memory  of  the  men  and  women  who 
settled  the  Fire  Lands. 

You  may  know  a  home  by  the  affec- 
tionate regard  of  the  children  of  the 
home.  So  you  may  know  a  people  by 
the  good  will  which  they  cherish  for 
the  past  of  their  country — and  so,  too, 
that  country  will  be  loved  as  it  has 
been  worthy  of  love.  There  are  cer- 
tain laws  in  force  in  society  which 
tell  what  society  has  been  and  what 
it  may  be.  Given  the  data  furnished 
in  the  life  of  a  people,  and  we  can, 
with  a  great  deal  of  certainty,  draw 
the  inference.  Man  writes  the  great 
anthem  which  we  call  history  ;  but 
God  makes  the  lines,  gives  the  key, 
and  arranges  the  harmonies  ;  so  that 
oftentimes  what  seems  only  the  wild- 
est discord  comes  at  last,  when  com- 
plete, to  be  revealed  as  one  of  God's 
grand  symphonies.  So  there  is  law, 
and  this  law  we  call  a  plan.  So 
definite  are  the  laws,  so  fixed  the 
plan,  that  some  look  upon  society  as 
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automatic,  the  field  of  fate,  and 
think  that  all  we  need  is  to  under- 
stand the  working  of  the  machine, 
and  we  can  leave  the  Signal  Service 
department,  with  its  predictions,  far 
behind  in  the  predictions  we  can 
make  of  births,  deaths,  marriages, 
suicides,  revolutions  and  crimes  of 
every  grade.  They  forget  that,  al- 
though we  are  in  a  world  of  law, 
it  is  man  that  uses  the  law  in- 
stead of  the  law  using  the  man. 
Notwithstanding,  within  certain  limits 
in  History,  the  law  of  Averages,  the 
Survival  of  the  Fittest,  and  Heredity, 
are  certainly  true,  and  you  are  illus- 
trating in  your  gleanings  this  law, 
and  I  come  to-day,  not  to  add  to 
what  you  have  accomplished,  but  to 
look  it  over  and  see  what  you  have 
found  revealing  the  characters  of 
these  fathers  and  mothers  of  Fire 
Land  fame,  and  learn  what  were  their 
m'ental  and  moral  characteristics,  and 
what  are  the  lessons  for  us. 

There  are  some  paleontologists  who, 
digging  among  the  ruins  of  a  world  of 
extinct  forms,  if  they  can  find  a  single 
bone,  will  build  from  the  hint  the 
skeleton  of  the  long  extinct  animal. 
Now,  while  it  would  not  be  well  to  con- 
struct history  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples, yet  the  possession  of  a  few  facts 
will  often  give  a  clear  insight  into  the 
character  of  an  individual  or  com- 
munity. Fortunately  for  the  future 
historian  of  the  Fire  Lands,  he  will 
not  be  thus  limited,  for  you  are  pre- 
paring for  him  a  storehouse  filled  with 
the  most  fascinating  materials. 

THE    ADVENT    OF    THE    PIONERS. 

The  Pilgrims  who  came  to  settle 


this  rich  inheritance  stood,  at  the  time 
of  their  coming,  upon  the  dividing 
ridge  of  the  ages.  The  world's  blood 
had  just  begun  to  feel  the  coming  of 
a  new  life.  The  slow  pace  of  time 
was  to  be  quickened  into  strides  that 
would  shake  the  world.  Smce  the 
time  of  Abraham  no  improvement 
had  been  made  in  the  velocity  of 
travel ;  but  when  they  came,  the  first 
rude  locomotive  was  taking  shape 
from  the  mind  and  hand  of  the  child 
of  genius,  and  they  who  came  here 
from  their  early  homes  with  ox  teams 
and  horses  at  the  rate  of  a  few  miles 
a  day,  lived  to  ride  in  palaces  at  forty 
miles  an  hour  After  the  coming  of 
the  locomotive,  everything  was  to  be 
done  in  a  hurry.  Then  the  farmer 
thrashed  his  grain  very  much  as  the 
teacher  thrashed  the  farmer's  children, 
and  with  what  scorn  he  would  have 
looked  upon  the  hair-brained  vision- 
ary who  would  have  suggested  that 
some  day  his  beautiful  prairies  or 
fruitful  ridges  would  be  reaped  by  a 
machine,  when  one  man  and  his  team 
would  cut  and  rake,  bind  and  lay  in 
golden  sheaves  at  his  feet,  his  abun- 
dant harvest  at  the  rate  of  eight  or 
ten  acres  a  day.  The  telegraph  was 
not  here,  and  cheap  postage  had  not 
been  invented.  The  plain  housewife 
knew  nothing  of  that  modern  inven- 
tion for  destroying  her  sex  (doubling 
the  amount  of  labor,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  cloth),  the  sewing  mach- 
ine ;  stitching,  stitching,  and  doing 
with  so  much  beauty  and  so  much 
facility  the  work  of  our  homes,  and 
of  which  the  best  and  the  most 
"  Dauntless,"   as   well  as  the  most 
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''  Domestic,"  have  been  made  right 
here,  where  the  pioneers,  the  children 
of  toil,  tirst  settled.  Passing  by  the 
unnumbered  achievements  of  human 
skill  in  the  life  time  of  the  pioneer 
fathers,  let  me  name  just  one  more, 
which,  had  it  existed  then,  might  have 
reproduced  for  us  here  to-day  their 
stories  and  addresses,  their  songs  and 
prayers,  and  the  very  tones  of  their 
voices  ;  mysterious  triumph  of  human 
genius,  the  Phonograph,  invented  by 
one  of  the  native  Firelanders,  born 
in  the  village  of  Milan,  where  in  1789 
the  Moravians  made  the  first  settle- 
ments of  the  Fire  Lands. 

WHO    WERE    THEIR    PROGENITORS. 

So  the  position  of  the  pioneers  in 
history  is  peculiarly  fortunate.  They 
were  fortunate  also  in  their  ancestry. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  mistakes 
of  the  Puritans,  we  live  in  an  age 
when  we  can  afford  to  be  charitable 
towards  their  faults,  and  when  we 
would  not  be  at  all  injured  by  a  care- 
ful attention  to  their  many  virtues. 
They  possessed  magnificent  speci- 
mens, and  a  good  many  of  them,  of 
an  article  known  as  back-bone^  some- 
thing that  can  neither  be  bought  nor 
sold.  They  believed  in  God.  They 
believed  also  in  man  and  duty.  At 
the  time  of  what  was  familiarly  known 
as  **the  dark  day  "  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut  was  in  ses- 
sion. Anxiety  and  apprehension  ap- 
peared upon  the  countenances  of 
many,  and,  "It  is  the  Lord's  Great 
Day  !  Let  us  adjourn,"  said  some. 
"  No,"  said  Abraham  Davenport, 

'*  This  may  well  be 
The    Day   of    Judgment   which   the   world 


But  be  it  so  or  not,  I  only  know 
My  present  duty,  and  my  Lord's  command, 
To  occupy  till  he  come.     So,  at  the  post 
Where  he  has  set  me  in  his  providence, 
I  chose,  for  one,  to  meet  him  face  to  face, — 
No  faithless  servant  frightened  from  my  task, 
But  ready  when  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  calls ; 
And,  therefore,  with  all  reverence,  1  would 

say, 
Let  God  do'  his  work,  we  will  see  to  ours. 
Bring    in    the  candles."     And  they  brought 

them  in. 

Such  was  the  temper  of  that  humtm 
metal.  It  has  been  said  again  and 
again  that  they  were  intolerant,  and 
so  they  were  ;  but  they  left  imbedded 
in  the  hearts  of  their  children,  as 
firmly  established  as  the  foundations 
of  the  hills  they  loved,  the  very  prin- 
ciples which  have  realized  the  grand- 
est development  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  that  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  :| 
so  that  there  is  no  place  in  all  the 
world  to-day  where  a  man  is  less 
likely  to  be  molested  or  persecuted 
for  the  holding  or  the  expression  of  a 
his  opinions  than  in  New  lingland,  \ 
and  no  place  where,  if  they  are  per- 
nicious, they  would  be  less  likely  to 
injure.  And  these  settlers  of  the 
Fire  Lands  were  mostly  children  of 
New  England  and  Eastern  New  York,  ; 
and  by  the  law  that  I  have  mentioned  \ 
as  prevailing,  the  law  of  Heredity, 
that  if  you  know  the  father's  and 
mother's  history,  you  surely,  as  a 
rule,  know  what  the  children  are  or 
will  be.  So,  if  you  know  what  the 
mental  and  moral  characteristics  of 
the  Puritans  were,  you  can  pretty 
well  judge  what  these  Fire  Lands 
Pilgrims  were.  Their  success  was 
half  assured  when  they  were  born,  be- 
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cause  they  were  well  born. ,  In  saying 
these  things,  I  shall  not  forget  that 
there  were  times  and  places  where  the 
exhibition  of  mental  power  was  not 
remarkable,  and  where  the  sway  of 
morality  was  not  very  marked.  In 
other  words,  where  they  did  not  pay 
very  much  attention  to  either,  but 
these  places  were  few  and  the  times  of 
their  prevalence  of  short  duration. 
The  land  seemed  from  the  first  to 
have  been  devoted  to  a  bright  history. 
I  have  alluded  to  the  Moravians. 
There  is  no  brighter  history  of  un- 
selfish endeavor  for  the  good  of  the 
race  than  that  written  in  the  history 
of  this  people,  and,  although  they 
did  not  stay  long  in  the  settlement  at 
Milan,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  there 
lingered  after  they  were  gone  the  fra- 
grance of  their  prayers  for  the  land 
they  sought  to  make  their  home,  and 
that  those  prayers  have  not  been  in 
vain.  The  pioneers  who  settled  here 
were  many  of  them,  in  their  mental 
and  moral  characteristics,  not  unlike 
these  Moravian  teachers  and  mission- 
aries. 

SOME    TRAITS    OF   CHARACTER. 

Let  me  notice  a  few  traits  of  char- 
acter that  gave  them  success  : 

First — Their  financial  ability,  a» 
manifested  in  their  habits  of  economy 
and  their  increase  of  property.  They 
were  not  exactly  like  the  North  Caro- 
lina settler,  who  remarked  that  he 
began  life  with  nothing,  and  by  hard 
work  and  strict  economy  he  had 
always  succeeded  in  holding  his  own, 
but,  commencing  with  little,  by  hard 
work  and  careful  management  they 
have    made    the    land   beautiful   and 


rich.  *'The  wilderness  and  the  soli- 
tary places  they  have  made  glad." 
They  had  power  to  adapt  themselves 
to  circumstances  and  make  the  most 
of  the  situation.  If  you  look  back 
to  those  days  you  wonder  how  they 
got  along  at  all.  Imagine  a  company 
of  gentlemen  on  their  way  to  attend 
court  at  Norwalk,  among  them  a 
wealthy  land  owner,  asking  his  com- 
panions for  the  loan  of  half  a  dollar, 
stating  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
raise  that  amount  before  leaving 
home,  and  the  gentleman  applied  to 
said  that  he  could  have  a  dollar  if  he 
needed  so  much,  and  you  will  see  the 
necessity  for  some  financial  abiUty. 

A  gentleman  whom  I  have  known 
for  years  tells  that  in  December, 
1822,  he  was  straitened  for  money  to 
pay  his  taxes,  as  many  have  been 
since  and  are  now — but  mark  his 
effort.  He  fir^t  offered  to  work  for 
twenty-five  cents  a  day  and  board 
himself,  but  no  man  hired  him.  In 
great  anxiety  of  mind,  he  finally  bor 
rowed  the  money  from  a  neighbor, 
who  happened  to  have  some,  and 
paid  his  taxes.  The  next  day,  after 
spending  a  night  of  great  gloom  and 
anxiety  over  his  debt,  he  was  fortun- 
ate enough  to  shoot  a  wolf,  for  the 
scalp  of  which  he  received  seven  dol- 
lars, State  and  county  bounty,  which 
relieved  him  from  all  his  debts,  left 
him  fifty  cents,  and  made  him  feel 
himself  the  richest  man  that  walked 
the  earth. 

HOW    THEY    LIVED    AND    FARED. 

They  lived  mostly  within  them- 
selves and  within  their  means.  Rais- 
ing their  own  provisions,  making  their 
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own  furniture,  supplying  the  material 
for  cutting  and  making  their  own 
wardrobe,  they  were  sure  of  ultimate 
success.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
amount  of  taxes  paid,  take  the  town 
of  VermilHon,  which  in  the  year 
1818  raised  ^23.20.  The  value  of 
the  property  was,  in  the  first  settle- 
ment, say  ^1,000,000;  it  is  now  no 
less  than  $40,000,000.  The  taxes  in 
the  entire  State  in  181 5  were  $259,- 
486,  and  in  1877  they  were  $29,525,- 
747.  They  paid  their  way  as  they 
went  and  made,  themselves,  the  foun- 
dations of  their  wealth  in  their  home 
industries.  There  are  valuable  lessons 
of  finance  and  political  economy  in 
the  sagacity  and  frugality  of  these 
men  and  women. 

PIONEER    INTELLIGENCE. 

Second— They  were  intelligent. 

It  is  said  of  the  Puritans  that  ''  So 
complete  and  universal  were  the 
means  of  instruction  that  in  the  times 
preceding  the  Revolution  there  was 
not  to  be  found  in  all  New  England 
an  adult  born  in  the  country  who 
could  not  read  and  write."  What  a 
splendid  record  is  this.  What  if  we 
could  say  this  to-day  of  our  whole 
land.  With  what  a  steady  light 
would  burn  the  star  of  our  destiny, 
and  with  what  unshaken  faith  would 
the  patriot  look  to  the  future.  Com- 
ing from  the  land  of  schools,  they 
very  soon  make  provision  for  educa- 
tion in  their  new  home.  One  of  the 
first  school  houses  was  built  in  the  fall 
of  1816,  a  few  rods  from  the  town- 
ship line  between  Ridgefield  and  Nor- 
walk.  The  venerable  Dr.  Gurley,  in 
an  address  before  this  Society  a  few 


years  since,  tells  of  the  formation  of 
one  of  the  first  literary  societies  in 
this  part  of  the  State.  It  was  formed 
of  young  men  residing  in  the  town- 
ships of  Milan,  Huron  and  Perkins, 
and  in  the  summer  time  they  met  be- 
neath the  overshadowing  of  a  great 
oak,  midway  between  Perkins  and 
Milan.  There,  on  Saturday,  they 
debated  all  day,  at  noon -time  taking 
their  dinner  of  raccoon  meat  and 
johnny  cake.  Another  society  was 
formed  in  Vermillion  in  1820.  One 
of  the  questions  was,  "  Which  is  the 
most  useful,  horses  or  cattle  ?  and, 
after  much  learned  discussion,  was 
decided  in  favor  of  beef.  But  intelli- 
gence has  a  broader  meaning  than 
the  learning  of  the  schools. 

APPLICATION    OF    KNOWLEDGE. 

These  men  knew  how  to  use  knowl- 
edge and  opportunities,  and  this  best 
form  of  intelligence  I  shall  call  their 
Wisdom.  Wisdom  and  Wit  are  akin. 
Wisdom  is  the  power  to  use  all  our 
knowledge  for  practical  purposes, 
accomplishing  through  the  combina- 
tions of  facts  and  observations  the 
solution  of  a  difficult  problem. 
Wit  is  that  subtle  power  of  the  mind 
that  seizes  at  the  right  moment  upon 
.the  occasion  and  turns  everything  to 
its  own  account.  Wisdom  comes 
with  calmer  processes  of  thought  to 
accomplish  the  same  work,  but  uses 
the  intuition  of  Wit  to  assist.  These 
pioneers  had  both  wisdom  and  wit. 
With  great  practical  sense  and  fer- 
tility of  invention  and  resources,  they 
turned  everything  to  account,  and 
gathered  from  the  darkest  mine  of 
disaster  the  brightest  jewel  of  success. 
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As  illustrating  their  condition,  one 
of  them  says  :  "  We  raised  flax  and 
made  thread,  and  carded,  spun,  wove, 
colored,  cut  and  made  our  own  gar- 
ments. Oak  bark  and  the  shucks  of 
walnuts  and  butternuts  served  as 
coloring  materials.  We  purchased 
needles  and  pins  of  occasional  ped- 
dlers. My  first  needle  was  a  birthday 
present  from  an  aunt,  and  for  years  I 
carefully  preserved  it — my  only  nee- 
dle. The  deficiency  in  pins  was  sup- 
plied by  certain  kinds  of  them  which 
were  plentiful.  It  was  some  time  be- 
fore we  raised  broom  corn,  and  until 
then  we  manufactured  brooms  by 
taking  a  hickory  or  maple  stick  of 
sufficient  length  to  form  the  handle 
and  brush,  the  latter  being  made  by 
splintering  the  end  finely  with  a  knife 
and  fastening  them  with  a  string  of 
flax  or  hemp,  and  with  them  we  made 
a  "  clean  sweep."  In  order  to  sup- 
ply the  various  demands  of  the  appe- 
tite, how  often  was  genius  called  into 
action  to  furnish  a  substitute.  For 
instance,  in  -making  mince  pies,  cran- 
berries were  used  instead  of  apples, 
and  the  juice  of  frozen  pumpkins 
boiled  down  for  molasses,  and  veni- 
son in  lieu  of  beef.  The  fat  of  bears 
and  rabbits  was  often  used  for  short- 
ening pie  crust.  Saleratus  we  made 
by  burning  corn  cobs  to  ashes." 

HUMOR   OF   THE    PIONEERS. 

I  should  be  glad  to  dwell  for  a 
while  upon  their  Humor,  and  show 
how  they  appreciated  the  ready  re- 
partee, the  happy  anecdote,  the  ludi- 
crous association,  and  how  they  made 
the  very  fields  and  forests  smile  with 
the  sunshine  they  carried  with  them , 


making  them  cheerful  in  distress,  and 
contented  and  even  happy  in  the 
midst  of  self-sacrifices  and  privations 
of  the  severest  kind ;  but  I  cannot 
dwell  upon  the  pleasing  theme.  One 
incident  will  be  enough  to  illustrate 
the  point.  Daniel  Sherman  was 
about  moving  to  his  house  in  Sher- 
man township,  and  had  a  couple  of 
gallon  bottles  of  whisky.  On  his 
way  home  he  called  at  George  Shef- 
field's on  some  business,  and,  after  a 
time,  started  for  home.  Arriving 
there,  he  took  off  the  bag  with  the 
bottles  ;  but  on  examination  one  bot- 
tle had  turned  into  a  wooden  maul. 
A  few  days  after  Sheffield,  in  com- 
pany with  some  others,  called  on  Mr. 
Sherman.  After  sitting  awhile,  he 
said,  '^  Come,  Sherman,  can't  you 
afford  to  treat  your  sriends  ?"  '^O, 
yes,"  responded  Mr.  Sherman.  Then, 
bringing  a  pitcher  of  water  and  some 
glasses,  and  placing  the  old  maul 
beside  them,  he  very  courteously  said, 
' '  Mr.  Sheffield,  help  yourself. ' '  How 
glad  would  the  land  be  if  all  the 
whisky  bottles  could  be  replaced  with 
mauls  ere  they  turned  men  into  mauls. 

LOVE   OF    HOME   AND    COUNTRY. 

Whatever  qualities  of  mind  they 
were  endowed  with,  their  strongest 
hold  upon  the  future  was  through  the 
still  more  noble  qualities  of  the  heart. 
They  were  eminently  patriotic  and 
domestic.  They  loved  their  country 
and  their  homes.  They  were  no 
gold-seeking  adventurers,  but  a  peo- 
ple in  search  of  a  resting  place.  No 
people  knew  better  the  meaning  of 
the  word  home.  No  desire  for  ex- 
tensive wardrobes,  palatial  residences 
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and  large  incomes  drove  men  into  the 
perils,  distresses  and  loneliness  of 
bachelorhood.  If  they  had  less  style 
in  their  courtship,  less  formality  and 
display  in  their  marriages,  they  had 
no  less  love  and  trust  at  their  fire- 
sides. It  is  true  that  their  marriages 
were  not  all  as  informal  as  that  of  a 
couple  in  pioneer  times  in  Indiana, 
mentioned  in  vol.  8  of  the  Fire  Lands 
Pioneer.  The  party,  about  midnight, 
drove  up  to  the  house  of  the  Squire, 
and,  with  a  loud  rap,  roused  his  honor, 
who,  lifting  the  latch  string,  asked, 
''What  is  the  matter?"  "Squire, 
we  want  to  be  married,"  was  the  re- 
sponse. "  Well,  then,  stand  up  in 
the  wagon,"  said  the  Squire.  ''John, 
do  you  and  Sally  want  to  be  married?" 
Response — "We  do."  "Do  you 
make  this  request  of  your  own  free 
will?"  "We  do,"  was  the  prompt 
reply.  "I,  then,  in  the  name  of 
God,  pronounce  )ou  man  and  wife. 
Drive  on."  It  is  true,  I  say,  that 
they  were  not  usually  so  informal  as 
to  ceremony,  but  they  had  a  plain 
matter  of  fact  way  of  doing  things 
that  showed  most  plainly  their  inten- 
sity of  purpose. 

IN    WAR    AND    REBELLION. 

Their  patriotism  was  without  a 
shadow.  In  the  war  of  1812  they 
bore  perils  and  losses  with  resigna- 
tion and  courage,  and  after  years  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  in  which  they 
had  incurred  the  suspicions  and  re- 
sentments of  slavery  by  their  assist-* 
ance  given  to  the  oppressed  in  peril- 
ous adventures  and  sacrifices  on  the 
underground  railroad,  they  came  face 
to  face  with  the  attempt  of  this  same 


slave  power  to  destroy  the  Union 
they  loved  so  well.  The  scenes  and 
sacrifices  of  that  war  are  vivid  in  the 
memories  of  you  all,  and  it  is  enough 
for  me  to  say  that  the  children  of  the 
pioneers  honored  their  homes  and 
country  by  their  courage  and  devo- 
tion, and  that  they  have  left  a  record 
of  which  any  land  might  well  be 
proud.  The  graves  of  the  dead  are 
the  Meccas  of  Freedom,  while  the 
living  are  the  trusted  friends  and 
honored  citizens  of  the  communities 
in  which  they  live.  One  incident  of 
the  war,  coming  under  my  own  obser- 
vation, will  illustrate  the  sentiment  of 
the  times,  a  sentiment  born  of  the 
truth,  as  it  had  been  here  taught  to 
their  children  and  children's  children. 
One  summer  day,  down  in  the  Shen- 
andoah valley,  a  soldier  boy  lay  dying. 
His  comrades  had  laid  him  beneath 
the  shade  of  a  tree,  his  head  reclining 
against  its  trunk.  "  Have,  you  any 
word  for  the  loved  ones  at  home?" 
they  said.  "Tell  my  mother  that  I 
died  for  God  and  my  country." 
There  is  the  patriot's  creed,  God, 
mother,  country. 

PATIENCE    AND    FAITH. 

Two  Other  characteristics  I  desire 
to  mention,  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
intimately  blended.  Their  patient 
suffering  and  their  sublime  faith  in 
God.  It  is  here  that  the  faith  and 
love  of  the  wife  and  mother  shed 
their  holy  light.  It  is  admitted  that 
suffering  develops  the  strength  of 
woman's  heart,  and  never  has  this 
fact  of  her  nature  been  more  perfectly 
illustrated  than  in  the  distress  through 
which  she   passed  and  the  hardships 
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that  she  endured  in  the  home  of  the 
pioneer.  Take  an  instance  or  two 
from  the  long,  sad  record  of  her 
trials.  ''A  young  man  and  his 
family  settled  not  far  from  the  Huron 
river,  building  his  cabin  in  the  thick 
woods,  distant  from  any  other  settle- 
ment. During  the  summer  he  cleared 
a  small  patch,  and  in  the  autumn  fell 
sick  and  died.  Soon  after  a  hunter, 
on  his  way  home,  passing  by  the  clear- 
ing, and  seeing  everything  still  about 
the  cabin,  suspected  all  was  not  right, 
and  knocked  at  the  door  to  enquire. 
A  feeble  voice  bade  him  enter. 
Opening  the  door,  he  was  startled  by 
the  appearance  of  a  woman  sitting 
by  the  fireplace,  pale,  emaciated, 
and  holding  in  her  arms  a  puny, 
sickly  babe.  He  immediately  en- 
quired their  health.  She  burst  into 
tears,  and  was  unable  to  answer. 
The  hunter  stood  for  a  moment 
aghast  at  the  scene.  The  woman, 
recovering  from  her  gush  of  sorrow, 
at  length  raised  her  head  and  pointed 
toward  the  bed,  saying,  "There  is 
my  little  Edward — I  expect  he  is 
',  dying ;  and  here  is  my  babe,  so  sick 
that  I  cannot  lay  it  down.  I  am  so 
feeble  I  can  scarcely  sit  in  my  chair, 
and  my  poor  husband  lies  buried  be- 
side the  cabin.  Oh,  that  I  were  back 
to  my  own  country,  where  I  could 
fall  into  the  arms  of  my  mother." 
Tears  rolled  down  the  weather- 
beaten  cheeks  of  the  iron-framed 
hunter,  as  he  rapidly  walked  away 
for  assistance. 

SICKNESS    AND    PRIVATION. 

Ofttimes  sickness  prevailed  to  such 
an  extent  that  there  would  not  be 


enough  well  ones  to  care  for  the  sick. 
Dr.  Tilden,  a  pioneer  physician,  tells 
of  making  a  visit  where  he  found  a 
dead  child  in  a  family,  who  knew 
nothing  of  their  loss  until  he  told 
them.  They  were  all  so  sick  them- 
selves that  they  could  not  care  for 
each  other.  Of  other  trials  and  dan- 
ger:;, one  incident  in  the  life  of  Aunt 
Polly  Pierce  will  illustrate  their  cour- 
age. She  had  been  on  a  visit  to  her 
4ather-in-law's,  and  while  there  they 
had  supplied  her  with  a  large  loaf  of , 
corn  bread  and  some  other  provisions. 
When  returning,  and  within  a  half 
mile  of  her  shanty,  the  half-grown 
dog  that  was  with  her  ran  before  her 
and  curled  down  at  her  feet.  Look- 
ing around,  she  saw  a  large  bear,  that 
evidently  was  after  the  bread  and 
other  provisions  that  had  been  given 
her.  Nothing  daunted,  the  bread 
and  bowl  of  'provisions  under  one 
arm  and  the  dog  under  the  other, 
and  closely  followed  by  the  bear,  she 
trudged  on  to  her  shanty. 

THE    SUSTAINING    VIRTUE. 

It  was  their  faith  in  God  that  made 
them  heroic  in  the  midst  of  these 
trials ;  a  faith  hke  that  of  the  Puri- 
tan fathers;  a  faith  that  removed 
mountains,  and  to  the  strong  arm  of 
which  nothing  was  impossible ;  a 
faith  that  turned  every  event  into  a 
providence,  every  providence  into  a 
lesson,  and  every  lesson  into  a  bless- 
ing ;  a  faith  which  comforted  them 
in  their  loneliness,  cheered  them 
when  their  loved  ones  went  away, 
and  opened  for  them  at  last  the  gates 
of  the  eternal  home.  They  needed 
no  elaborate  proof  of  the  existence 
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of  God  and  the  truth  of  his  promises. 
They  just  beheved  it  all. 

As  my  friend,  Mr.  Wildman,  in  his 
address  at  Centerton,  gave  yoa  a  view 
of  the  character  of  the  red  men  found 
here  by  the  early  white  settlers,  so, 
following  up  his  thought,  I  have  been 
looking  at  those  who  followed  them  in 
the  possession  of  these  lands,  and  so 
I  have  sought  to  present  and  illus- 
trate some  of  the  qualities  of  head 
and  heart  that  adorned  and  gave  suc- 
cess to  the  lives  of  the  settlers  of  the 
Fire  Lands.  We  can  but  say  of  them, 
they  were  a  noble  people. 

And  distance  will  lend  a  new  fas- 
cination to  the  story  of  their  hard- 
ships. More  and  more  will  the 
mementoes  and  stories  you  have  gath- 
ered increase  in  interest,  exciting  the 
wonder  and  taxing  the  credulity  of 
coming  generations  to  whom  these 
stories  of  pioneer  life  will  sound  like 
the    most    extravagant   creations    of 


fancy.  The  most  of  these  fathers 
and  mothers  are  gone.  When  they 
came,  comforts  were  unknown  and 
necessaries  were  scarce.  They  bat- 
tled not  only  to  keep  the  wild  beast 
of  the  forest  from  their  door,  but  the 
fierce  wolf  of  hunger  as  well.  Their 
first  homes  were  rude  log  cabins, 
with  one  room  and  a  rough  floor, 
and  sometimes  none  at  all ;  but  when 
they  went  to  their  rest  the  land  was 
filled  with  plenty,  and  beautiful 
homes,  villages  and  cities  of  wealth 
and  taste  had  risen  as  monuments  of 
their  industry  and  enterprise.  But 
they  have  passed  to  an  infinitely  bet- 
ter inheritance.  Some  of  them  yet 
linger,  with  their  faith,  examples  and 
prayers,  among  us.  May  it  be  much 
later  when  the  Master  calls  them. 
We  love  them,  and  we  need  them  ; 
for  to  us  their  lives  are  an  inspiration 
to  self-sacrifice  and  unselfish  devotion 
to  God  and  Humanity. 
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HISTORY  OF  A  VANISHED  SETTLEMENT. 


BY    A.    W.    HENDRY. 


Somewhat  earlier  than  the  year 
1838  a  settlement  was  commenced  by 
colored  people  within  the  township 
of  Portland,  and  within  the  present 
city  limits  of  Sandusky,  then  about 
two  miles  from  the  city,  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  and  across  Pipe 
Creek. 

This  locality,  while  the  settlement 
remained,  was  known  as  ''  Africa," 
because  the  settlers  were  colored  men. 

Samuel  Car  and  Frederick  Swears 
were  the  first  settlers. 

Mr.  Car's  house  and  place  was  on 
the  bank  of  the  creek,  his  business 
was  that  of  a  gardener,  and  he  found 
a  market  for  the  products  of  his  gar- 
den in  the  city. 

His  neighbor,  Swears,  whose  house 
and  place  was  on  the  land  now  occu- 
pied by  Maloney's  farm,  was  engaged 
in  general  farming,  and  often  raised 
twenty  acres  of  corn  in  a  season, 
with  other  kinds  of  grain.  He  also 
raised  and  kept  a  large  number  of 
cattle  and  hogs. 

The  most  of  this  land  beyond  the 
creek  was  overgrown  with  brush  and 
small  timber,  being  second  growth. 
The  brush  was  cleared  away  and 
small  log  cabins  built  for  houses,  and 
their   fields   and    cultivated  grounds 


were  enclosed  with  brush  and  pole 
fences.  But  few  of  the  cabins  were 
built  upon  the  road,  and  the  way  of 
reaching  them  was  by  foot  paths  lead- 
ing through  the  undergrowth  from 
one  cabin  to  another. 

ABOUT    THE    SETTLERS. 

Among  the  settlers  were  Isaac 
Brown  and  Thomas  Butler.  They 
first  settled  near  Pipe  creek,  and 
afterwards  purchased  fifty  acres  of 
land  of  John  Beatty  in  Perkins  town- 
ship, the  same  being  part  of  the  farm 
now  owned  by  James  Hinde,  which 
they  cleared  up  and  improved  with 
buildings  and  orchards.  Mr.  Butler 
sold  out  his  interest  in  the  fifty  acres 
to  Brown,  who  became  sole  proprie- 
tor, and  was  for  many  years  the  only 
colored  landed  proprietor  among  the 
settlers.  He  remained  on  this  farm 
until  about  the  year  1850,  when  he 
sold  out  and  removed  to  Canada. 

Among  the  other  settlers  were 
Basil  Brown,  who  came  in  1836, 
George  Robinson,  John  Hamilton, 
Benjamin  Hill,  Moses  Thompson, 
William  Thomas,  George  Car,  John 
Stoaks,  Ben  Johnson,  Peter  Gregg, 
two  men  named  Jones,  Samuel  Floyd, 
William  Butler,  Benjamin  Bell,  Wil- 
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liam  Harris,  James  Jackson,  Dick 
Lett  and  one  Glinton. 

The  above  n^med  individuals  were 
nearly  all  heads  of  families. 

Rev.  Thomas  H.  Boston,  (or,  as 
he  was  famiharly  called,  ''  Brother 
Boston,")  settled  there  in  1839. 

About  the  year  1843  the  colored 
people  of  this  settlement  numbered 
in  all  over  one  hundred  souls. 

THEIR    INSTITUTIONS    AND    PASTORS. 

They  built  a  log  school  house, 
which  was  also  used  for  a  church, 
and  for  sometime  maintained  a  school, 
of  their  own,  and  employed  a  colored 
man  by  the  name  of  Robinson,  from 
Rhode  Island,  to  teach  the  school. 

A  Sabbath  school  was  also  kept  up 
by  some  benevolent  and  Christian 
people  going  out  from  the  city,  and 
who  acted  as  teachers  therein. 

A  regular  church  organization  was 
likewise  maintained  by  the  community 
known  as  the  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 

Elder  Austin  Jones,  of  Lancaster, 
Ohio,  was  the  lirst  presiding  elder 
over  this  church,  and  took  charge  of 
the  same  in  1841.  Pleasant  Under- 
wood was  the  next  presiding  elder, 
he  resided  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio, 
and  assumed  charge  of  the  church  in 
1842.  Mr.  Underwood  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  person  on  whom 
one  Fisher,  connected  with  the 
County  Infirmary,  made  a  brutal 
assault.  Dr.  Stanley,  of  Sandusky, 
knowing  Underwood  to  be  a  harm- 
less, inoffensive  man,  published 
through  the  press  several  articles  in 
relation  to  the  affair,  and  caused 
Fisher  to  be  prosecuted,  and  for  this 


offense  he  was  finally  dismissed  from 
the  infirmary. 

In  September,  1843,  ^^v.  Thomas 
H.  Boston  severed  his  connection 
with  the  African  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  on  account  of  some  differ- 
ences of  opinion  which  he  held  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  and  united 
with  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and 
was  ordained  an  Elder  in  that  church 
at  Troy,  Miami  county,  and  assumed 
charge  of  the  Colored  Wesleyan 
Methodist- Church  in  Sandusky  City, 
and  continued  with  same  for  a  period 
of  ten  years. 

HOMICIDE    IN    AFRICA. 

An  unfortunate  occurrence  hap- 
pened among  some  of  the  colored 
people  near  this  settlement  in  the 
month  of  November,  1844.  Ojie 
William  Johnson,  a  colored  man,  was 
living  in  a  log  cabin  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Milan  road,  just  beyond  the 
stone  quarries.  A  white  man  by  the 
name  of  Phiio,  and  some  other  white 
men  with  him,  wished  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  cabin  in  which  Johnson 
was  living.  On  the  evening  of  the 
19th  of  November,  1844,  these  men 
went  to  the  house  with  the  intention 
of  seizing  it.  There  was  a  colored 
man  by  the  name  of  Gilchrist  stop- 
ping at  the  time  with  Johnson  and  his 
familty.  Johnson  and  Gilchrist  pur- 
sued Asahel  Philo  and  the  other  in- 
truders east  from  the  house,  through 
a  thick  undergrowth,  and  Gilchrist, 
coming  up  with  Philo,  stabbed  him 
with  a  knife  and  killed  him.  His 
body  was  found  next  morning  about 
forty  rods  east   of   the  Milan  road. 
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bearing  the  marks  of  his  deadly  en- 
counter with  the  colored  man. 

PURSUIT,    CAPTURE   AND    TRIAL. 

An  alarm  was  soon  given,  and  a 
large  number  of  people  from  the  city 
turned  out  in  pursuit  of  the  colored 
murderer.  Every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  whole  region  of  country, 
every  hiding  place  that  could  shield  a 
human  being  from  sight,  was  exam- 
ined and  re-examined  during  the  day. 
Night  had  nearly  come,  and  the 
search  thus  tar  had  proved  fruitless. 
At  a  later  hour,  the  fugitive,  whose 
hiding  place  had  been  in  a  straw 
stack  near  the  Milan  road,  was  found, 
arrested,  and  taken  to  jail.  He  was 
indicted  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Erie  county  for  the  crime  of 
murder. 

P.  R.  Hopkins,  C.  B.  Squire  and 
E.  B.  Saddler  were  appointed  special 
Prosecuting  Attorneys,  and  the  Court 
assigned  J.  R.  Osborn,  Joseph  M. 
Root,  Ebenezer  Lane  and  W.  F.  Con- 
verse as  counsel  for  the  defense. 

Gilchrist,  after  a  while,  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  manslaughter, 
and  was  sentenced  to  nine  years  im- 
prisonment in  the  Penitentiary  by  M. 
R.  Tilden,  then  Presiding  Judge. 

William  Johnson,  the  occupant  of 
the  house,  was  indicted  for  aiding 
and  abetting  said  murder,  but,  on 
being  tried  by  a  jury,  was  acquitted. 

LAND    TITLES    OF    THE    SETTLERS. 

A  large  majority  of  these  colored 
people  had  been  slaves  in  the  South- 
ern States,  and  were  consequently 
poorly  prepared  to  purchase  and  pay 
for  the  lands  they  occupied.  The 
title  to  these  lands  being  in  dispute 


between  the  original  proprietors, 
these  people  had  settled  and  made 
their  small  improvements,  undisturbed 
and  unmolested  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil.  The  rights  to  the  land  were 
held  as  claims,  and  their  value  de- 
pended upon  the  improvements,  they 
being  bought  and  sold,  giving  to  the 
purchaser  the  right  of  present  occu- 
pancy. 

Poor  in  the  possession  of  this 
world's  goods,  happy  and  contented 
with  the  measure  of  freedom  enjoyed, 
these  colored  settlers  fully  realized 
that 

"  Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 

Nor  wants  that  little  long." 

THE    CRUELTIES    OF    LAW. 

The  legislation  of  Ohio,  said  to 
have  been  dictated  by  slave  holders, 
had  become  the  subject  of  just  com- 
plaint. As  early  as  1804  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Ohio  passed  an  act  that  no 
black  or  mulatto  person  should  be 
jjermitted  to  settle  in  Ohio  without  a 
certificate  of  his  freedom.  Another 
law,  passed  in  1807,  declared  that  no 
negro  or  mulatto  person  should  be 
permitted  to  emigrate  into,  or  settle 
in  this  State,  unless  he  should  give  a 
bond,  with  two  freehold  sureties,  in 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  con- 
ditioned for  his  good  behavior,  and 
his  support  in  case  he  should  become 
a  township  charge.  All  persons  Avere 
forbidden  to  employ  such  colored 
persons  unless  they  had  given  the  re- 
quired bond.  By  the  same  act,  sec- 
tion 9,  they  were  not  permitted  to 
testify  or  give  evidence  in  a  court  of 
justice  where  a  white  man  was  party 
to  a  suit. 
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But  a  regular  fugitive  slave  law  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  in 
1839,  by  which  an  escaped  slave,  or 
any  party  claimed  as  such,  could  be 
arrested  and  returned  to  slavery.  By 
law  the  colored  people  were  not  per- 
mitted to  vote,  nor  to  send  their 
children  to  the  common  schools. 

In  1850  Congress  passed  the  fugi- 
tive slave  law,  because  such  a  law  was 
demanded  by  the  Southernors  for  the 
protection  of  their  so-called  negro 
property,  though  it  was  very  obnoxi- 
ous to  all  fair-minded  people  of  the 
North. 

Greeley,  in  his  ^'  American  Con- 
flict," says  of  it :  *'  The  activity  and 
universality  of  slave  hunting,  under 
the  act  of  1850  was  most  remarkable. 
Within  the  first  year  of  its  existence 
more  persons  were  probably  seized  as 
fugitive  slaves  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding sixty  years." 

EXODUS    OF   THE   FUGITIVES. 

Under  the  most  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances this,  community  near  San- 
dusky had  persevered  against  all  the 
adverse  earlier  legislation  by  the 
State.     But  a  majority  of  them  hav- 


ing been  slaves,  their  condition  had 
now  become  critical  in  the  extreme, 
the  chances  being  that  they  might  at 
any  time  be  returned  to  slavery.' 
Now,  indeed,  was  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  Here  were  children,  moth- 
ers and  fathers,  whose  condition  of 
freedom  at  any  moment  might  be 
terminated  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law. 

The  suspense  at  length  became  in- 
tolerable, and  from  the  homes,  which 
their  own  hands  had  made  and  hewn 
out  of  a  wilderness,  the  greater  part 
of  them  turned  their  faces  towards 
Canada,  and  in  a  short  time  their 
cabins  were  deserted,  their  cultivated 
fields  became  desolate,  and  not  a 
colored  inhabitant  remained.  It  may 
not  be  inapt  to  close  this  brief  chron- 
icle of  their  vanished  settlement  with 
some  lines  from  Goldsmith's  ''  De- 
serted Village:" 

"  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
"Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay  ; 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade, 
A   breath  can  make  them  as  a  breath  has 

made ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed  can  never  be  supplied." 
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BENJAMIN  SUMl^ERS. 


A   LIFE    SKETCH BY    P.    N.    SCHUYLER. 


Though  a  feeling  of  sadness  is  to 
some  extent  inseparable  from  the 
mortuary  record,  yet,  when  in  the 
ripeness  of  life  and  the  rich  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  a  loved  one  is  called  to  his 
reward,  we  can  hardly  restrain  a  feel- 
ing akin  to  triumph  that  the  dangers 
of  life  are  passed,  and  the  haven  of 
rest,  safety  and  home  are  finally 
assured. 

Benjamin  Summers  was  of  revolu- 
tionary stock.  His  parents  were  from 
Newtown,  Fairfield  county.  Conn., 
where  his  ancestry  had  resided  for 
three  generations.  His  grandfather, 
Benjamin  Summers,  was  the  son  of 
Samuel  Summers,  and  was  one  of  a 
family  of  nine  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters. These  nine  brothers  appear  to 
have  been  prominent  in  their  region, 
and  some  of  them  were  remarkable 
for  their  daring  and  physical  strength. 
His  said  ancestor,  Benjamin,  served 
with  distinction  in  the  old  French 
war.  He  was  too  old  for  general 
service  during  the  Revolution,  but 
was  active  in  getting  up  recruits,  was 
in  command  of  a  company  of  Silver 
Gray  minute  men,  and  was  out  in  the 
service  at  the  time  the  British  were 
chased   to   their  shipping  after    the 


burning  of  Fairfield,  Danbury  and 
Nor  walk. 

Mark  Summers,  the  father  of  our 
Benjamin,  was  born  May  21,  1765, 
at  Newtown,  Conn.  He  married 
Dinah  Botsford,  also  of  Newtown, 
and  in  179-  fixed  his  home  among 
the  rough  hills  of  Middietown,  Dela- 
ware county,  N.  Y.  Here  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  Benjamin  Sum- 
mers, was  born  May  21,  1801,  being 
just  36  years  junior  to  his  father.  In 
his  ninth  year  he  was  sent  back  to  the 
old  family  home  at  Newtown,  that  he 
might  attend  school ;  thither,  also, 
his  parents  removed  soon  after,  in 
order  to  create  their  children. 
They  remained  there  seven  or  eight 
years.  In  the  meantime  Benjamin 
had  acquired  "a  good  common 
school  education,  and  a  couple  of 
years  in  Latin,  mathematics  and  sur- 
veying." 

In  the  fall  of  181 7  Mark  Summers 
and  his  family  removed  to  the  west, 
arriving  at  their  home  on  the  Fire 
Lands  November  nth,  1817,  after  a 
journey  of  forty  days  into  the  wilder- 
ness, and  pitching  their  tent  in  Ver- 
million township.  The  land  which 
he  had  purchased,  340  acres,  lay  in 
Jessup  —  now  Florence —  township. 
9 
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It  was  a  little  too  far  in  the  woods, 
and  to  be  nearer  to  neighbors  they 
bought  a  half  lot  in  Vermillion,  which 
spot  became  a  permanent  home  of 
the  family.  One  inducement,  also, 
to  buy  the  half  lot  was  that  there  was 
a  clearing  of  two  or  three  acres  and 
a  dwelling  house  thereon.  The 
dwelling  house  was  a  log  hut  of  one 
story  and  one  room,  and  they 
"  moved  in  with  the  family  occupy- 
"  ing,  making  in  all  fifteen  in  one 
'*  room,  and  two  hired  men  most  of 
"  the  time,  to  boot  !" 

Benjamin  taught  the  district  school 
part  of  the  winter  of  1 819,  and  occa- 
sionally afterwards.  In  the  winter  of 
1824-5  he  clerked  in  a  store  in  Milan, 
and  was  married  July  i,  1826,  to 
Miss  Olive  Stevens,  recently  from 
Sheffield,  Mass.  She  died  on  the 
20th  of  December  following.  Mr. 
Summers  married  his  second  wife, 
Miss  Julia  Barr,  April  4,  1827.  She 
also,  like  his  former  wife,  had  had 
the  advantages  of  New  England  edu- 
cation. Mr.  Summers'  health  was 
never  very  firm,  and  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  the  west  he  was  afflicted 
with  rheumatism,  which  partially  dis- 
abled him  for  years.  He  succeeded, 
however,  very  well  in  business,  and 
soon  became  a  leading  man  in  his 
community — filled  various  offices,  was 
justice  of  the  peace  three  terms,  and 
in  the  winter  of  1837  was,  by  the 
State  Legislature,  elected  Associate 
Judge  of  Huron  county.  Summers 
was  a  Whig,  and  the  Legislature  by 
which  he  was  elected  was  Democratic. 
The  office  was  unsolicited  and  unex- 
pected by  him,  and  it  seems  to  have 


been  secured  by  the  management  of  a 
personal  friend  in  the  Legislature. 
His  election  gave  great  offense  to  the 
local  Democracy,  but  not  for  any 
fault  of  his  except  his  politics.  That 
was  reason  enough,  and  *3.  great 
'*  political  row"  was  raised  over  the 
matter.  Judge  Summers  took  his 
seat  at  the  March  term,  1837.  At 
the  legislative  session  of  1838-39,  the 
Democrats  being  in  power,  set  off  to 
Erie  county  what  is  now  its  eastern 
portion,  and  thus  Judge  Summers 
was,  as  the  Democrats  claimed,  legis- 
lated out  of  office,  he,  by  the  change 
in  county  lines,  being  no  longer  a 
resident  of  Huron  county.  Various 
legal  questions  were  raised,  but  Judge 
Summers  and  Judge  Choate  of  Milan 
— whose  case  was  similar — continued 
to  act  as  Associate  Judges  of  Huron 
county.  The  question  of  their  right 
to  that  office  was  taken  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  ^iio  warranto ^  where 
a  difference  of  opinion  was  found  to 
exist.  Finally,  after  some  two  years, 
a  political  change  gave  the  Demo- 
crats a  majority  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  Summers  and  Choate  were 
ousted.  These  gentlemen,  having 
been  most  unjustly  abused  politically, 
it  was  determined  by  their  friends  to 
test  the  matter  further  in  politics, 
and,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  party 
friends.  Judge  S.  consented  to  be  the 
Whig  candidate  of  his  district  for 
RejDresentative  in  the  Legislature. 
He  was  elected  in  1844*,  and  re-elected 
in  1845,  ^^^^  was  by  his  friends  asked 
to  be  a  candidate  for  State  Senator  in 
1846,  but  he  declined  the  nomination. 
It  ''did  not  pay  "  in  any  sense;    and 
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he  very  much  disUked  the  cabaling, 
intrigue  and  ''tin-pan  "  which  seemed 
ahiiost  inseparable  from,  or,  at  least, 
too  much  practiced  in,  political  life. 
From  this  period  Mr.  Summers  was 
a  prominent  man,  but  preferred  pri- 
vate life,  was  successful  in  his  business 
as  a  farmer,  also  keeping  up  with  the 
times  in  his  reading  and  observation 
of  men  and  things.  His  health  also 
seemed  firmer,  and  he  realized  the 
ease  of  competence  and  the  happi- 
ness of  home.  He  was  among  the 
early  members  of  the  Fire  Lands 
Historical  Society,  filled  various 
offices  in  the  same  from  time  to  time, 
was  one  of  its  efficient  supporters, 
and  furnished  various  contributions 
for  its  magazine. 

GENERAL   CHARACTERISTICS. 

His  temperament  was  nervous- 
bilious.  Much  suffering  from  head- 
aches and  bilious  ailments  interfered 
with  his  common  labors  and  literary 
pursuits.  He  had  a  great  thirst  for 
knowledge,  but  his  reading  was 
directed  to  no  definite  end.  tie  had 
a  general  knowledge  on  most  subjects, 
but  was  not  a  proficient  in  any.  So, 
likewise,  in  his  farm  labors  and  im- 
provements. He  cleared  much  new 
land,  erected  buildings  and  ornament- 
ed his  grounds,  but  there  was  an  evi- 
dence of  "unfinish,"  and  he  would 
engage  in  new  improvements  before 
the  old  was  completed,  was  greatly 
delighted  with  a  sort  of  new  creation, 
took  more  pleasure  in  clearing  a  fresh 
field  than  in  cultivating  an  old  one, 
and  the  successful  introduction  or 
production  of  a  new  and  superior 
fruit,  grain,  or  ornamental  tree,  gav^ 


him  a  pleasure  far  beyond  its  money 
value.  He  was  generally  ahead  in 
new  enterprises,  but  some  later  com- 
petitor would  outdo  in  finish  while  he 
was  entering  upon  a  new  project. 
He  was  not  visionary  or  reckless, 
however,  but  cautious,  and  commonly 
succeeded  in  whatever  he  undertook. 
Though  not  a  read  lawyer,  he  had  a 
pretty  good  knowledge  of  legal  prin- 
ciples, and  his  views  on  legal  ques- 
tions were  much  respected  and  sought 
for  by  his  neighbors.  He  was  just, 
punctual  and  forbearing  in  his  deal- 
ings and  intercourse,  firm  where  duty 
required,  but  yielding  where  no  prin- 
ciple would  be  sacrificed,  hence  he 
was  the  uncompromising  enemy  of 
slavery  and  of  every  pretext  for 
oppression,  a  reliable  friend,  a  rather 
"  inconvenient  enemy,"  an  accom- 
modating neighbor,  and  kind  and  in- 
dulgent in  his  domestic  relations, 
somewhat  skeptical  in  religion,  and, 
tho'  yielding  to  the  general  belief  in 
an  all-wise  and  powerful  Great  First 
Cause,  he  could  never  bring  his  mind 
to  embrace  the  details  of  orthodoxy. 
In  early  life  he  delighted  in  religious 
controversy,  but  in  later  years  he  dis- 
liked it,  as  a  meddling  with  the  views 
of  others,  where  each  has  an  equal 
right  of  opinion,  and  where  little 
good  can  come  from  disputation. 

Advancing  years  enfeebled  the 
health  of  himself  and  wife.  They 
therefore  sold  the  old  homestead  and 
removed  to  Berlin  Heights,  wliere 
they  resided  two  or  three  years,  until 
the  decease  of  his  wife,  (h.  November 
19th,  1874.  By  this  event  his  home 
was  broken  up,  his  health  also  became 
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greatly  impaired,  and  for  the  last  ten 
months  of  his  life  he  was  a  ''suffering 
invalid."  This  final  period  was, 
spent  with  his  children,  whose  homes 
were  **  far  away  from  the  Fire 
Lands,"  and  he  departed  this  life  at 
the  residence  of  his  daughter,  wife  of 
Rev.  G.  H.  Hartupee,  at  Mansfield, 
O.,  August  nth,  A.  D.  1875. 


THE  OLD  GRIST  MILL. 


BY   R.    H.    STODDARD. 

The  grist  mill  stands  beside  the  stream, 
With  bending  roof  and  leaning  wall, 

So  old  that  when  the  winds  are  wild 
The  miller  trembles  lest  it  fall ; 

But  the  moss  and  ivy,  never  sere. 

Bedeck  it  o'er  from  year  to  year. 

The  dam  is  steep,  and  welded  green ; 

The  gates  are  raised,  the  waters  pour 
And  tread  the  old  wheel's  slippery  steps. 

The  lowest  round  for  evermore  , 
Methinks  they  have  a  sound  of  ire, 
Because  they  cannot  climb  up  higher. 

From  morn  till  night,  in  autumn  time, 
"When  heavy  harvests  load  the  plains. 

Up  drive  the  farmers  to  the  mill. 
And  back  anon  with  loaded  wains ; 

They  bring  a  heap  of  golden  grain, 

And  take  it  home  in  meal  again. 

The  mill  inside  is  dim  and  dark, 
But  peeping  in  the  open  door. 

You  see  the  miller  flitting  round. 
And  dusty  bags  along  the  floor ; 


And  by  the  shaft  and  down  the  spout, 
The  yellow  meal  comes  pouring  out. 

And  all  day  long  the  winnowed  chaff 
Floats  round  it  on  the  sultry  breeze, 

And  shineth  like  a  setting  swarm 
Of  golden-winged  and  belted  bees ; 

Or  sparks  around  a  blacksmith's  door, 

When  bellows  blow  and  forges  roar. 

I  love  the  pleasant,  quaint  old  mill ! 

It  'minds  me  of  my  early  prime  ; 
'Tis  changed  since  then,  but  not  so  much 

As  I  am  by  decay  and  time  ; 
Its  wrecks  are  mossed  from  year  to  year. 
But  mine  all  dark  and  bare  appear. 

I  stand  beside  the  stream  of  life  ; 

The  mighty  current  sweeps  along, 
Lifting  the  flood-gates  of  my  heart, 

It  turns  the  magic  wheel  of  song. 
And  grinds  the  ripening  harvest  brought 
From  out  the  golden  field  of  thought. 


OLD  AND  YOUNG. 


BY  C.   P.    CRANCH. 


They  soon  grow  old  who  grope  for  gold 
In  marts  where  all  is  bought  and  sold ; 
Who  live  for  self  and  on  some  shelf 
In  darkened  vaults  hoard  up  their  pelf. 
Cankered  and  crushed  all  o'er  with  mold. 
For  them  their  youth  itself  is  old. 

n. 
They  ne'er  grow  old  who  gather  gold 
Where  Spring  awakes  and  flowers  unfold  ; 
Where  suns  arise  in  joyous  skies. 
And  fill  the  soul  within  their  eyes. 
For  them  the  immortal  bards  have  sung  ; 
For  them  old  age  itselt  is  young ! 


-* 
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FROM   AN   OLD   MAGAZINE. 


[The  following  interesting  particulars  of  some  old  Indian  works  on  the 
Huron  River,  and  the  plan  accompanying,  are  taken  from  the  pages  of  The 
Columbian  Magazine,  a  venerable  periodical  current  at  Philadelphia  during 
the  infancy  of  the  Republic.  They  are  to  be  found  in  Vol.  Ill,  pages  543-4, 
and  were  supplied  to  us  for  republication  through  the  courtesy  of  C.  C.  Bald- 
win, Esq.,  of  Cleveland,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Western  Reserve 
and  Northern  Ohio  Historical  Society,  who  himself  made  the  extracts.  The 
precise  form  and  quantity  of  the  original  are  retained,  including  even  the 
writer's  quaint  suggestions  on  the  *' Indian  problem,"  as  it  then  presented 
itself,  and  as,  indeed,  it  has  survived  to  our  own  time.  The  engraving,  which 
is  sufficiently  exact,  was  prepared  for  this  volume  of  the  Pioneer  by  a  Nor- 
walk  amateur.  The  works  themselves  have  probably  been  long  since  obliter- 
ated by  the  plowshare. — Ed.  Pioneer.] 


Account  of  Some  Old  Indian  Works 
on  the  Huron  River,  with  a  Plan 
of  Them,  Taken  the  2%th  day 
of  May,  1789,  by  Abraham  G. 
Steiner. 

The  annexed  Draught  is  a  Plan  of 
two  old  Fortifications,  supposed  to 
have  formerly  been  made  by  the  In- 
dians. They  are  situated  on  the  East 
Side  of  Huron  River,  on  BALD 
EAGLE  CREEK,  about  twenty 
Miles  East  of  Sandusky,  whereof  jFig. 
I.  is  about  eight  Miles  distant  from 
Lake  Erie  South,  and  Fig.  II.  eleven 
Miles. 

Fig.  I.  is  a  Level  on  a  rising 
Ground,  about  eighty  Rods  distant 
from  the  Huron,  surrounded  with  a 


circular  earthen  Wall  (a),  round 
which  is  another  earthen  Wall  (b), 
which  forms  a  Semi- circle,  beginning 
South,  a  little  to  the  East,  and  ending 
North.  Round  each  of  the  Walls  is 
a  Ditch,  from  four  to  six  Feet  broad, 
adjoining  each  Wall,  in  the  deepest 
Places  of  which  Water  was  standing. 

The  Walls  are  from  three  and  a 
half  to  five  Feet  high,  reckoned  from 
the  Depth  of  the  Ditch  ;  and  at  the 
Foot  thereof  from  seven  to  eight 
Feet  thick.  The  Distance  of  both 
the  Walls  is  24  Feet. 

South  is  a  Way  (c')  through  both 
the  Walls  and  over  the  Ditches.  The 
Ditches  are  filled  there,  and  the 
Walls  made  level. 
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The  Enclosure  between  the  inner 
Wall,  which  is  quite  level,  is  300 
Feet  in  Diameter,  and  no  Vestage  of 
any  Buildings  are  to  be  seen  there. 

E.  N.  E.  are  32  Graves  (d),  each 
60,  80,  and  more  Feet  in  Circumfer- 
ence, partly  circular,  and  partly 
otherwise,  of  three  to  four  Feet  in 
Height. 

They  begin  somewhat  regular,  at  a 
Distance  of  five  Feet  from  the  out- 
side of  the  Ditch,  but  farther  on  be- 
come irregular. 

N.  N.  W.  are  four  Graves  more,  of 
the  same  Form  and  Size. 

Fig.  II.  is  situated  E.  N.  E.  of 
Fig.  I,  about  two  Miles  in  a  straight 
Line,  not  far  from  the  Huron,  and  is 
a  Level  like  the  first,  surrounded  with 
Walls  and  Ditches. 

West  is  a  narrow,  deep  Dale  (e),  in 
which  runs  a  little  Stream,  and  in 
which  two  circular  Walls  (/)  begin 
and  end.  The  Space  in  the  inner 
Circle  is  of  the  same  Diameter  as  in 
Fig.  L;  the  Walls  are  of  the  same 
Thickness  and  Height,  and  the 
Ditches  of  the  same  Depth  and 
Width.  There  are  three  ways  {g) 
East,  South  and  North  over  both  the 
Ditches  and  through  the  Walls. 

Southeast  is  another  somewhat 
irregular  circular  Wall  (^),  with  a 
Ditch  beginning  and  ending  on  the 
outside  Wall,  so  as  to  include  the 
East  and  South  Way.  In  the  Space 
of  the  inner  Circle,  near  the  South- 
ern Entry,  is  a  circular  Elevation  (/) 
about  two  Feet  and  a  half  high,  ad- 
joining the  Wall ;  and  adjoining  this 
Circle  is  an  elevated  Square  Point 
about  two  Feet  high. 


Southwest  are  many  large,  circular, 
and  irregular  Graves  (/),.  very  near 
the  Works  ;  and  somewhat  further  in 
the  same  Direction  many  more. 

Both  the  Places,  together  with  the " 
Walls,  Ditches,  and  Graves,  are  cov- 
ered with  Bushes  and  Trees  of  18 
Inches  or  more  Diameter,  and  one 
dead  Oak,  standing  over  one  of  the 
Graves,#vas  two  Feet  in  Diameter. 

The  Ditches,  in  the  deepest  Parts 
of  them,  were  full  of  Water.  The 
Soil  thereabouts  is  a  very  tough 
whitish  Clay,  covered  with  a  light 
black  Mould,  and  the  most  common 
are  White  Oak,  Beech,  and  the  Lin- 
den Tree.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Graves  at  both  Forts  point  to  each 
other,  which  make  it  appear  as  if  two 
Enemies  had  been  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  that  at  different  Attacks 
numbers  were  killed,  and  afterwards 
buried  near  the  Works,  at  the  place 
of  the  Slaughter.  The  Indians, 
thereabouts,  who  are  chiefly  Chippe- 
was,  Delawares  and  Wyandots,  are  of 
the  Opinion  that  these  Works,  and 
many  others,  were  formerly  made  by 
Indians,  before  any  White  People 
came  to  the  Country;  at  a  Time 
when  the  Nations  always  were  at  War 
with  each  other. 

They  have  no  certain  Tradition  as 
to  what  Nation  they  might  have  been, 
but  they  say  they  must  have  been 
quite  a  different  People  from  the 
present  Indians.  The  Bones  found' 
in  the  Graves  and  other  Places  far 
exceed  in  Size  and  Largeness  the 
Bones  of  the  tallest  Indians  at  present. 

The  Indians  say  likewise  that  the 
Ditche"fe  and  Walls  were  made  with 
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Shoulder  Blades  of  Deer  and  Elk, 
which  were  used  as  Shovels.  In  one 
of  the  Graves  was  a  Hole  made  by  a 
Ground  Hog.  The  Indian  who 
guided  me  there  told  me  that  such 
Holes  are  oftentimes  found  in  Graves, 
and  hence  many  Indians  think  that 
after  Death  they  will  be  transformed 
into  Ground  Hogs. 

The  Western  Country  abounds 
with  Remains  of  such  old  Works. 
This  must  give  us  a  grand  Idea  of  the 
former  Strength  of  the  Aborigines  in 
this  Country.  Now  they  seem  to 
lose  every  Year  in  their  Numbers. 

What  the  Cause  of  this  can  be,  let 
the  Learned  decide  ;    but  there  are 


several  plain  Reasons,  some  of  which 
I  will  assign  : 

First — The  Nations  seem  to  have 
been  in  a  continual  State  of  Warfare 
among  Themselves  in  former  Times, 
and  do  at  present  greatly  mistrust 
one  another  and  the  White  People. 

Second — The  Indians  to  the  pres- 
ent Day,  for  far  the  greater  Part, 
live  in  an  uncivilized  Manner. 

Third — It  is  but  too  true  that  if  we 
and  our  Fathers  desire  to  conceal  our 
Shame  from  Posterity,  History  must 
draw  a  Veil  over  the  Conduct  of 
Foreigners  toward  their  tawny 
Brethren  in  America,  made  of  the 
same  Clay  with  themselves. 


AUNT  HANNAH'S  ADVICE. 


And  so  you  have  quarreled  with  David  ? 

And,  hide  it  as  well  as  you  can, 
I  know  at  this  moment  you're  thinking 

That  he  is  a  horrible  m«an. 
He  has  no  regard  for  your  feelings, 

He  loosens  his  hold  on  your  heart, 
And  each  has  confessed  to  the  other. 

That  both  were  much  better  aparty 

You  think  of  the  days  of  your  courtship, 

When  David  was  thoughtful  and  kind. 
In  all  your  vexations  so  helpful. 

To  all  of  your  follies  so  blmd. 
And  now  o'er  the  gateway  of  Eden, 

The  sword  of  the  angel  is  crossed, 
And  you  miss  all  the  sweetness  and  sunshine, 

The  joy  of  a  Paradise  lost. 

You  think  you  have  done  all  your  duty, 

Have  prayed  and  have  labored  in  vain, 
And  feel,  as  a  husband,  that  David 

Has  really  no  right  to  complain. 
But  let  us  sit  down  in  the  twilight, 

And  talk  o'er  the  subject  a  while ; 
Before  .you  take  leave  of  the  meadow, 

'Tis-well  that  you  pause  on  the  stile. 


'Tis  likely  that  David  is  fretful, 

And  careless  at  times,  it  is  true; 
His  business  absorbs  him  too  closely. 

But  is  he  not  working  for  you  ? 
So  when  he  comes  home  in  the  evening. 

Quite  silent,  and  thoughtful,  and  queer, 
Just  let  your  heart  keep  up  its  singing, 

And  pretend  you  don't  notice,  my  dear. 

For  just  as  a  scratch  on  the  finger 

Will  heal  if.  you  let  it  alone, 
So  many  a  trouble  or  grievance 

That  David  or  you  may  have  known 
Would  soon  have  been  gone  and  forgotten, 

And  left  not  a  scar  on  the  heart. 
Had  either  been  fond  or  forgiving, 

Had  you  never  supposed  you  could  part. 

'Tis  your  duty  to  yield,  and  you  know  it , 

You  will,  if  you're  true  to  your  trust ; 
Your  God  and  your  honor  demand  it, 

And  David  is  gentle  and  just. 
Don't  keep  any  bones  of  contention  ; 

Don't  hold  to  this  terrible  strife  ; 
But  make  him  a  much  better  husband 

By  being  a  much  better  wife. 
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LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  JOHN  H.  NILES. 


BY    C.    WOODRUFF. 


The  historian  of  the  Pioneer 
Society  has  seldom  been  called  upon 
to  sketch  the  life  and  character  of  a 
more  worthy  representative  of  the 
organization  than  John  H.  Niles. 
Few  there  are  among  its  most  zealous 
promoters  who  have  done  more  to 
encourage  the  preservation  of  the 
relics  of  by-gone  days,  or  written 
more  to  enrich  the  pages  of  our  pub- 
lications. Peculiarly  adapted  by 
taste  for  investigating  remains  of 
historic  interest,  and  combining  the 
advantages  of  extensive  reading  and 
patient  research,  he  was  enabled  to 
contribute  a  large  ehare  of  the  in- 
valuable material  which  this  Society 
has  treasured  up.  He  was  among 
the  first  to  suggest  and  most  persist- 
ent in  urging  on  the  work  of  its 
organization,  and  ever  after  mani- 
fested an  interest  and  solicitude  in  its 
prosperity  that  were  little  short  of 
parental  regard. 

Though  not  among  the  first  to 
unbar  the  doors  of  this  land  to  civi-  ^ 
lization,  he  came  in  good  time  to 
mark  the  footsteps  and  observe  the 
trail  of  those  who  had.  If  he  was 
without  all  the  experience  of  those 
who  literally  blazed  their  way  into 
this  country,  right  well  he  knew  the 


story  and  could  keep  alive  the  mem- 
ory of  those  who  first  broke  this 
boundless  contiguity  of  shade.  The 
themes  of  ''ye  olden  times,"  so 
precious  and  engrossing  to  the  heart 
of  the  veteran  pioneer,  found  their 
fullest  expression  in  the  pen  of  J.  H. 
Niles.  He  was  a  representative  speci- 
men of  a  New  England  Yankee,  ard 
justified  the  universally  recognized 
trait  of  that  i-ace  by  asking  more 
questions  than  many  had  the  means 
of  answering.  By  this  means  he  was 
always  picking  up  scraps  of  interest 
and  information  from  neglected 
sources,  and  applying  them  to  the 
vindication  of  some  of  his  cherished 
theories.  He  belonged  to  that  school 
of  philosophy  that  hold  to  the  doc- 
trine that  many  little  truths  combine 
to  establish  a  great  one.  Though 
not  a  scholar,  his  familiarity  with 
some  of  the  natural  sciences  appeared 
almost  intuitive,  and  he  seemed  never 
to  tire  in  the  pursuit  of  knovvledge. 
His  diligent  study  and  close  observa- 
tion of  the  habits  of  pestiferous  in- 
sects that  now  prey  with  increasing 
destruction  on  the  husbandman's  re- 
sources, gave  to  his  opinions  more 
than  an  ordinary  degree  of  import- 
ance.    He  was  the  first  in  this  sec- 
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tion  to  call  public  attention  to  the 
inevitable  advent  among  us  of  the 
Colorado  potato  beetle.  In  a  com- 
munication to  the  press,  he  seemed 
to  foreshadow  their  career  before  the 
scouts  of  that  destructive  host  had 
crossed  the  Mississippi  river.  More 
than  40  years  ago  he  confidently  pre- 
dicted the  destruction  of  the  plum 
fruit  by  the  ravages  of  the  curculo. 
In  an  early  day  he  gave  a  few  public 
lectures  upon  the  science  of  botany. 
These  were  addressed  to  his  own 
neighbors,  and  afforded  them  much 
new  and  valuable  information.  He 
lost  some  prestige,  however,  among 
the  farmers,  by  repudiating  the  theory 
that  wheat  turned  to  chess,  and  by 
occasionally  expressing  a  doubt  of  the 
doctrine  that  the  moon  was  responsi- 
ble for  so  many  of  the  farmers' 
failures. 

Though  eminently  a  man  of  peace, 
Mr.  Niles  greatly  enjoyed  a  sharply 
contested  discussion,  and  he  was  not 
averse  to  lending  a  helping  hand  him- 
self to  push  on  an  intellectual  contest. 
The  writer  of  this  sketch  well  recol- 
lects, when  a  boy,  to  hear  the  old 
log  schoolhouse  in  Mr.  N.'s  district 
ring  with  primitive  eloquence  and 
homebred  argument  on  the  respective 
merits  of  the  ''  printing  press  and 
mariner's  compass,"  ''art  and 
nature,"  "  Washington  and  Lafay- 
ette." J.  H.  Niles,  Peter  Brown  and 
W.  H.  Vanhorn  were  usually  the 
ordnance  of  these  engagements,  and 
unless  the  reigning  pedagogue  was 
competent  to  take  the  fourth  position 
in  the  quadrilateral,  the  result  of  the 
question  was  conceded  before  the  de- 
bate opened. 


Mr.  Niles  always  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
township,  and  his  good  sense  was 
ever  at  the  service  of  the  cause.  He 
was  repeatedly  called  to  act  in  a  pub- 
lic capacity  in  his  township;  for 
twelve  years  was  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  for  six  years  a  County 
Commissioner,  being  first  elected  as 
such  in  1857. 

Mr.  Niles  was  born  in  Halifax, 
Vermont,  the  25th  of  June,  1809, 
and  came  to  this  county  in  1831. 
He  came  to  Greenfield,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1834,  when  he  settled  in 
Norwich,  where  he  ever  after  lived. 
He  commenced  life  as  a  mechanic  in 
a  chair  factory,  taught  school  after 
he  first  came  to  Ohio,  and  subse-  * 
quently  purchased  land  and  made  a 
farm,  where  he  resided  until  his 
death,  February  14th,  1878. 
,  In  1836  he  married  Miss  Marion 
P.  Nichols,  by  whom  he  had  eleven 
children,  eight  of  whom  are  now 
living.  He  never  had  a  hardy  con- 
stitution like  many,  but  by  carefully 
studying  the  requirements  of  his  own 
system,  he  was  able  to  contribute  a 
good  deal  of  physical  as  well  as  men- 
tal force  to  the  duties  of  life.  His 
New  England  habits,  modes  of  ex- 
pression, and  currents  of  sympathy, 
were  the  prominent  features  in  his 
character.  Though  a  man  of  clear, 
firm  and  settled  convictions  on  all 
the  moral  questions  of  the  day,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  question  the  sin- 
cerity cf  those  who  might  differ  with 
him,  or  hastily  reject  the  claims  of 
opposite  theories.  If  not  a  professed 
Christian,   his   example  in   morality, 
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temperance  and  Christian  charity  was 
worthy  of  all  commendation.  Un- 
assuming in  his  manners  and  retiring 
in  his  habits,  he  was  yet  extremely 
sociable  and  genial  in  his  intercourse 
with  others.  Scrupulously  exact  in 
business  matters,  but  generous  to  the 


wants  of  those  around  him,  a  kind 
and  affectionate  husband  and  father, 
an  obliging  neighbor,  a  v/orthy  citi- 
zen, he  has  left  a  reputation  alike 
gratifying  to  his  friends  and  honora- 
ble to  his  associates. 


THE  GOLDEN  MILESTONE. 


BY    H.    W.    LONGFELLOW. 


Leafless  are  the  trees ,    their  purple  branches 
Spread  themselves  abroad,  like  reefs  of  coral, 
Rising  silent 
#I;i  the  Red  Sea  of  the  winter  sunset. 

From  the  haunted  chimneys  of  the  village, 
Like  the  Afreet  in  the  Arabian  story, 

Smoky  columns 
Tow^er  aloft  into  the  air  of  amber. 

At  the  windovi^  winks  the  flickering  firelight; 

Here  and  there  the  lamps  of  evening  glim- 
mer, 

Social  watchfires 

Answering   one    another  through  the  dark- 
ness. 

Oa  the  hearth  the  lighted  logs  are  glowing, 
And  like  Ariel  in  the  cloven  pine  tree, 

For.  its  freedom 
Groans  and  sighs  the  air  imprisoned  in  them. 
By  the  fireside  there  are  old  men  seated, 
Seeing  ruined  cities  in  the  ashes, 

Asking  sadly 
Of  the  past  what  it  can  ne'er  restore  them. 

By  the  fireside  there  are  youthful  dreamers, 
Building  castles  fair,  with  stately  stairways, 

Asking  blindly 
Of  the  future  what  it  cannot  give  them. 

By  the  fireside  tragedies  are  acted, 

In" whose  scenes  appear  two  actors  only — 


Wife  and  husband, 
And  above  them  God,  the  sole  spectator. 

By  the  fireside  there  are  peace  and  comfort ; 
Wives  'and    children,   with    fair,   thoughtful 
faces, 

Waiting,  watching. 
For  a  well-known  foot^ep  in  the  passage. 

Each  man's  chimney  is  his  Golden  Mile- 
stone ; 

Is  the  central  point  from  which  he  measures 
Every  distance 

Through  the  gateways  of  the  world  around 
him. 

In  his  farthest  wanderings  still  he  sees  it, 
Hears  the  talking  flame,  the  answering  night 

wind, 

As  he  henrd  them 
When  he  sat  with  those  who  were,  but  are 

not. 

Happy  he  whom  neither  wealth  nor  fashion. 
Nor  the  march  of  the  encroaching  city 

Drives  an  exile 
From  the  hearth  of  his  ancestral  homestead. 

We  may  build  more  splendid  habitations, 
Fill  our  rooms  with  paintings  and  with  sculp- 
tures, 

But  we  cannot 
Buy  with  gold  the  old  associations! 
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MONROEVILLE,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 


FROM   A    SPECIAL   CORRESPONDENCE    OF   THE   CLEVELAND    HERALD, 
•  JUNE    2 1  ST,    1878. 


BY-    H.    M.    ADDISON. 


The  early  pioneers  of  our  country 
are  fast  passing  away;  the  brave 
and  hardy  men  and  women,  who,  to 
secure  homes  for  themselves  and  their 
posterity,  came 

"  Where  nothing  dwelt  but  beasts  of  prey, 
Or  men  as  fierce  and  wild  as  they," 

and  endured  all  the  toils,  privations, 
and  dangers  unavoidably  connected 
with  pioneer  life.  I  always  feel  it  a 
privilege  and  a  duty  to  pay  them  a 
tribute  of  respect  in  every  possible 
way,  and  to  keep  in  remembrance 
their  courageous  bravery  and  patriot- 
ism. With  this  view  I  called  on 
some  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  pleas- 
ant little  town.  Monroeville  has 
about  1,700  inhabitants,  and  is  sit- 
uated on  the  west  branch  of  the 
Huron  river,  and  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  which  is  here  in- 
tersected by  a  branch  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  leading 
from  Newark  to  Sandusky.  Although 
Monroeville  has  some  very  fine  build- 
ings, on  the  whole  it  has  a  decidedly 
rural  appearance.  The  houses  are 
generally   situated   at    irregular   dis- 


tances from  each  other,  on  large  lots, 
shaded  in  some  cases  with  native 
trees,  some  by  carefully  planted  and 
cultivated  maples  and  other  trees, 
including  many  venerable  apple- 
trees,  some  of  which  are  over  sixty 
years  old.  Here  robins  and  various 
other  native  birds  are  almost  as 
numerous,  and  sing  as  gaily  as  they 
ever  do  in  the  most  rural  districts, 
and  are  almost  as  tame  as  chickens. 
The  first  house  in  this  town  was  a 
log  cabin,  built  in  181 2  by  William 
Frink,  on  one  hundred  acres  of  land, 
bought  by  him  of  Stephen  Meeker, 
agent  for  the  original  owners,  Thos. 
and  Simon  Couch,  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  in  his  possession 
the  original  article  for  said  land, 
which,  with  two  other  documents  he 
showed  me,  he  keeps  as  relics  of 
pioneer  times.  The  Seth  Brown 
named  in  them  was  his  father-in  law. 
He  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 
and  shortly  before  the  war  of  181 2 
went  to  New  Orleans,  where  he 
nearly  died  with  the  yellow  fever. 
As  soon  as  he  felt  able  to  travel  he 
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Started  on  foot^  and  through  an 
almost  unbroken  wilderness,  traveled 
the  entire  distance  to  the  present  site 
of  Monroeville,  with  no  baggage  but 
a  knapsack  and  a  rifle,  on  which  he 
relied  for  the  twofold  purp6se  of  ob- 
taining the  means  of  subsistence  and 
for  defense.  On  his  arrival  here  he 
traded  his  rifle,  valued  at  ^25,  to 
William  Frink  for  his  claim  to  the 
tract  of  land  and  the  cabin  on  it. 
His  article  w^as  dated  May  9,  181 2. 
On  the  back  of  it  is  the  following  in- 
dorsement, which  I  copy  verbatim  : 

March  27th,  1813.  I  Do  hereby 
Certify  that  I  William  Frink  Do  sell 
to  Seth  Brown  all  my  Right  and  title 
to  the  within  Named  fifth  lot  and  the 
improvements  on  the  same  for  Twen- 
ty-five Dollars,  Reed,  to  my  satis- 
faction *  *  *  Witness  my  hand 
in  the  presents  of 
Charles  Parker, 
Daniel  Sherman. 

William  Frink. 

Mr.  Brown  gave  his  note  for  ^200 
for  the  original  purchase  price  of  the 
land,  and  received  his  deed  for  it 
December  18,  1813.  Mr.  Hamilton 
had  that  note  and  deed.  In  181 8  a 
new  mill  was  built  on  the  river,  and 
the  same  year  the  first  frame  barn 
was  built  in  the  place.  The  frames 
of  both  are  yet  in  good  condition, 
and  seem  likely  to  remain  so  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  old- 
fashioned  '^  flutter  wheel  "  in  the  mill 
has  given  place  to  the  modern  tur- 
bine, and  corresponding  running 
gear,  and  a  mulay  saw  has  taken  thd 
place  of  the  clumsy  sash  saw  and 
frame  of  olden  time.     Mr.  Davis  says 


he  distinctly  remembers — for  he  was 
then  twelve  years  old — the  particulars 
of  a  circumstance  that  occurred  when 
that  mill  was  being  built,  and  only  a 
short  distance  from  it.  In  a  small 
clearing  in  the  woodsj  where  is  now 
one  of  the  churche>  in  about  the  cen- 
ter of  the  town,  was  a  patch  of  corn 
in  which  was  discovered  a  large  bear 
taking  his  dinner.  The  workmen  on 
the  mill  and  the  few  men  in  the 
vicinity  turned  out  with  guns,  pitch- 
forks, axes,  and  any  other  means  at 
hand,  for  defense  ortattack,  and  sur- 
rounded  the  corn  patch  at  a  respect- 
ful distance,  while  Seth  Brown,  with 
a  gun,  went  in  to  commence  an  at- 
tack. Bruin  evidently  only  wanted 
''to  be  left  alone,"  like  our  secesh 
brethren  in  1861.  Mr.  Brown  came 
in  sight  of  him  and  fired,  but  only 
wounded  him  slightly,  upon  which  he 
promptly  resented  such  interference 
with  his  operations,  and  Mr.  Brown 
got  out  of  the  corn  very  suddenly, 
leaving  his  gun  behind  him,  and  with 
the  bear  bringing  up  the  rear  with 
unpleasant  rapidity.  Several  dogs 
came  to  Mr.  Brown's  relief  by  mak- 
ing a  flank  movement,  and  the  bear, 
seeing  the  odds  against  him,  prudently 
retreated,  but  very  imprudently 
climbed  a  high  tree  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  from  which  powder  and  lead 
soon  brought  him  down  much  faster 
than  he  went  up,  and  after  a  desper- 
ate fight  with  the  dogs  and  men  he 
was  killed. 

The  earliest  settlers  suffe)*ed  much 
from  the  hostility  and  brutality  of  the 
Indians.  Some  were  shot  from  am- 
bush, and   in  one  case  three  persons 
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were  taken  captive,  one  a  married 
woman,  the  others  a  boy  and  girl. 
The  latter  were  ransomed  after  three 
years  of  captivity,  but  the  former, 
being  in  a  dehcate  condition  that 
made  it  impossible  for  her  to  travel 
as  fast  as  desired,  was  murdered  in  a 
manner  too  horrible  to  describe. 

The  first  frame  house  built  in  Mon- 
roeville  is  yet  standing,  and  is  a  very 
comfortable  dwelling,  accommodating 
two  families. 

This  was  once  a  great  place  for 
making  whisky,  having  at  one  time 
four  distilleries — one  of  them  a  very 
large  one — running  at  their  full 
capacity  ;  but  they  are  all  among  the 
things  that  were,  and  a  single  brewery 
is  evidently  near  the  same  destiny. 
There  is  one  bank  here  and  several 
stores  of  various  kinds ;  also  some 
domestic  manufactures  of  many  arti- 
cles of  common  use,  but  none  of 
them  extensive. 

The  Monroeville  Spectator,  edited 
by  W.  H.  Wilkinson,  is  a  lively  and 
readable  paper  that  deserves  success. 

There  are  six  churches  in  this  vil- 
lage, and  a  large  and  splendid  public 
school  building,  located  in  a  beauti- 
ful part  of  the  village,  and  the  quiet, 
orderly  manner  of  the  scholars  on  the 
streets  argues  well  for  their  govern- 
ment both  in  school  and  at  home, 
and  is  in  strong  contrast  with  what 
may  be  seen  daily  in  some  places. 
In  April  of  last  year  a  fire  destroyed 
a  large  portion  of  the  business  part 
of  Monroeville,  only  a  portion  of 
which  has  been  rebuilt.  A  large 
flouring  mill,  with  three  run  of  stone, 


is  run  to  its  full  capacity,  part  of  the 
year  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  A 
large  woolen  mill,  two  and  a  half 
stories  high,  with  brick  walls  and  slate 
roof — size  of  main  building  164  feet 
by  53,  and  a  storehouse  and  office 
30  by  50  feet,  of  the  same  height  and 
kind  of  v/all  and  roof,  situated  near 
the  main  building — was  completed 
five  years  ago,  and  the  day  before  it 
was  to  have  been  started,  the  Super- 
intendent by  mistake  took  a  dose  of 
strychnine  for  quinine,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  a  corpse.  The  mill  has 
never  been  started  since,  and  is  for 
sale  on  very  favorable  terms  to  the 
right  kind  of  a  man  or  company  of 
men.  There  are  five  sets  of  carding 
machines,  with  spindles  and  looms  to 
spin  and  weave  the  wool  they  can 
card,  also  an  extra  set  of  carding 
machines  for  custom  work.  The 
machinery  is  all  of  the  best  kind,  and 
the  engine  and  boiler  ample  for  run- 
ning it.  The  buildings  stand  on  four 
and  one-half  acres  of  ground,  and 
judges  of  such  property  say  this  is  the 
best  mill  of  the  kind  in  the  State. 
There  is  also  a  foundry,  plow  and 
machine  shop,  a  fanning-mill  factory, 
and  a  wagon  and  carriage  factory ; 
the  .three  giving  steady  employment 
to  about  thirty  men. 

On  the  whole,  Monroeville  is  a  very 
desirable  place  to  live  in  for  honora- 
ble and  industrious  men,  and  having 
an  excellent  section  of  country  sur- 
rounding it,  its  future  prosperity, 
though  it  may  not  be  rapid,  will,  I 
think,  be  sure. 
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A   GLIMPSE    INTO    AN    OLD    CORRESPONDENCE. 


In  previous  volumes  of  the  Pioneer 
have  .been  published  some  interesting 
memoirs  of  such  incidents  in  the  war 
of  181 2  as  transpired  in  the  Fire- 
lands.  The  most  stirring  of  these 
had  reference  to'  the  contests  with  the 
Indians  on  the  Peninsula,  the  troops 
who  were  engaged  therein  having 
been  sent  out  from  old  Camp  Avery, 
close  to  the  present  site  of  Milan. 
In  the  "Historical  Collections"  of 
the  Mahoning  Valley  Society  we  find 
a  most  valuable  chapter  on  the  same 
period  and  events,  and  we  use,  with- 
out further  acknowledgement,  such 
portions  of  the  same  as  have  a  local 
significance.  The  staple  interest 
seem*^  to  lie  in  the  correspondence  of 
.Lieutenant  Benjamin  Allen,  of  the 
Kinsman  (Trumbull  county)  military 
company,  whose  letters  to  his  young 
wife  from  this  then  frontier  land 
bring  up  in  vivid  clearness  those  days 
of  effort  and  of  danger. 

On  receiving  the  intelligence  of 
General  Hull's  surrender  the  whole 
west  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  great 
exciternent.  Fears  were  entertained 
that  the  country  would  be  overrun 
with  the  Indians.  An  order  from 
Major-General  Wads  worth,  com- 
manding the  Fourth  Division  of  Ohio 


militia,  was  received  by  Colonel 
Richard  Hayes,  of  Hartford,  direct- 
ing him  to  notify  the  men  of  his  regi- 
ment to  at  once  make  ready  for 
military  service,  and  assemble  in 
their  several  companies  at  Kinsman 
on  the  24th  of  August. 

The  regiment  was  composed  of 
eight  companies,  from  the  following 
towns,  viz :  Hubbard,  Vernon, 
Brookfield,  Vienna,  Kinsman,  Wil- 
liamsfield,  Gustavus,  Wayne,  John- 
son and  Fowler.  Of  course,  called 
together  in  such,  haste,  they  were 
variously  equipped  and  poorly  pre- 
pared to  meet  an  enemy  armed  and 
officered  as  veterans.  Some  had  the 
common  hunting  rifles,  with  powder 
horn  and  bullet  pouch,  others  old 
arms  of  former  wars,  and  some, 
again,  only  pikes  and  stout  hay  forks. 

The  destination  of  the  regiment 
was  unknown  to  the  men,  but 
the  line  of  march  was  north.  At 
Harpersfield,  on  the  third  day,  Gen- 
eral Perkins  joined  the  troops,  the 
command  was  reorganized,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  volunteers  were 
sent  back  to  guard  the  infant  settle- 
ments. Thence  the  regiment  moved 
along  the  Ridge  road  to  Cleveland, 
and  from  that  point  the  story  of  the 
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Kinsman  company  is  told  by  Lieut. 
Allen,  who  was  frequently  in  com- 
mand thereof  during  the  absence  of 
its  Captain,  Jedediah  Burnham. 

First,  at  Harpersfield,  August  28, 
1812  : 

''  This  morning  I  start  for  Cleve- 
land, one-half  of  regiment  goes  on 
with  me.  You  need  not  fear  any 
danger  for  yourself,  nor  I  think  ap- 
prehend much  for  me,  for  if  we  do 
not  go  further  than  Cleveland  I  do 
not  believe  we  shall  see  the  face  of  an 
enemy." 

Headquarters,  } 

Cleveland,  August  30,  181 2.  j" 
^'  To-morrow  morning  our  detach- 
ment, under    Col.  Hayes   and   Gen. 
Perkins,  march  for  Huron  river.     . 

.  .  I  think  you  need  have  but 
little  fear  for  my  safety;  from  the 
best  information  the  Indians  will  not 
dare  to  come  this  way  in  any  consid- 
erable numbers  on  account  of  the 
Kentuckians  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  south  part  of  the  State,  who  are 
coming  on  like  a  whirlwind,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  will  sweep  them  from 
the  face  of  the  American  Territory." 
Camp  Perkins,  Sept.  9,  18 12. 
"  I  was  sent  out  in  command  of  a 
small  detachment  the  other  day. 
Seymour  Austin  was  nxy  mate.  We, 
having  gone  some  miles,  took  a  boat 
for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Sandusky 
Bay  for  some  apples.  Landed  at  the 
orchard  where  they  were  very  plenty, 
got  as  many  as  we  could  eat,  and  put 
up  several  barrels  to  bring  to  camp. 
Afterward  we  concluded  to  go  off 
into  the  lake  and  endeavor  to  get 
back  some  property  which  the  Cana- 


dian French,  who  live  on  the  island, 
had  plundered  from  the  inhabitants. 
We  succeeded  very  well,  although  our 
detachment  was  small,  and  burnt  a 
large  English  schooner  because  we 
could  not  get  her  off.  We  then  re- 
turned to  Sandusky  Bay,  where  my- 
self and  three  others  went  on  shore 
for  the  purpose  of  cooking  some  din- 
ner at  the  block-house  near  the 
orchard,  while  the  others  with  the 
boat  sailed  round  a  long  point.  But 
we  were  ambuscaded  by  the  Indians, 
and  had  to  leave  one  of  our  number 
on  the  ground,  a  prey  to  savage  bru- 
tality. The  remainder  escaped  un- 
hurt. 

^'It  was  the  hand  of  Providence 
only  which  interfered  and  saved  my 
life  at  this  time,  for  the  moment  the 
gun  flashed  the  man  happened  to 
dodge  between  me  and  the  Indian. 
We  made  our  escape  to  the  boat  with 
all  our  arms.  We  then  had  to  row 
twenty  miles  against  a  head  wind, 
and  got  to  camp  about  midnight, 
where  we  were  received  with  open 
arms  by  Gen.  Perkins  and  all  others, 
who  from  the  time  we  had  been  ab- 
sent, and  some  other  circumstances, 
never  expected  to  see  us  again.  I 
only  mention  that  I  had  ate  nothing 
for  about  thirty-six  hours." 

"Camp  Huron,  iSept.  12,  18 12. 

"  I  wrote  you  yesterday  respecting 
our  situation,  and  stated  that  a  party 
had  gone  out  to  explore  the  ground 
from  which  I  retreated  a  few  days 
ago  on  the  other  side  of  Sandusky 
Bay.  Contrary  to  my  expectations, 
though  not  to  my  wishes,  the  com- 
mand was  given  to  me,  with  S.  G. 
11 
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Bushnel  as  my  second.  We  started 
from  Huron  about  dark  ;  rowed  and 
sailed  all  night.  When  we  arrived  at 
Sandusky,  'found  the  buildings  on  the 
Peninsula  mostly  on  fire.  Rowed  in 
very  near  them,  but  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  land  in  the  night.  Next 
morning  we  again  rowed  in  to  the 
remains  of  the  houses,  but  the  land- 
ing being  bad,  thought  best  not  to 
land;  and  immediately  on  our  re- 
turning, before  we  were  out  of  sight, 
the  Indians  set  fire  to  two  more 
houses.  The  block-house  and  all  are 
burned.  I  send  inclosed  two  certifi- 
cates, one  my  own,  as  you  will  per- 
ceive, the  other  Captain  Burnham's. 
The  Captain's  give  immediately  to 
Mr.  Kinsman." 

"  On  the  Bank 
River, 

"  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  an 
enemy's  country,  or  rather  enemies 
are  in  the  ^  midst  of  ours,  and  all 
around  us.  Night  before  last  Benj. 
Newcomb's  house  was  burned  within 
seven  miles  of  us.  Last  night  Mr. 
Comstock's  house,  barn,  etc.,  were 
burned  two  miles  off,  and  yet  we 
have  not  seen  an  Indian.  I  hope, 
however,  by  night  there  wilLbe  a 
good  account  given  of  some  of  the 
rascals.  By  to-morrow  or  next  day 
we  expect  a  re-enforcement  of  two 
companies  from  Colonel  Rayne's  regi- 
ment, which  has  been  kept  until  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  guarding 
Cleveland.  There  has  been  nothing 
done  by  our  men  against  the  Indians, 
except  what  was  done  by  the  two 
companies  with  which  I  went  to  San- 
dusky Bay,  and  that  was  not  much." 


JK  OF  Huron     ) 
Sept.  i8,  1812.]" 


"  September  2ist. 
"I  was  called  in  the  afternoon  to 
attend  a  disagreeable  piece  of  busi- 
ness. Not  to  go  against  Indians,  but 
against  those  who  in  justice  ought  to 
receive  us  as  brothers  with  open 
arms.  The  outline  of  the  business 
runs  thus.  Some  of  the  inhabitants 
who  fled  from  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try had  left  a  large  quantity  of  salt 
stored,  and  a  party  of  those  that  yet 
remained  took  possession  of  the  salt 
with  the  intention  of  appropriating  it 
to  their  own  use,  which  our  officers 
did  not  think  justifiable,  and  accord- 
ingly sent  a  small  party  of  men  to 
take  possession  of  it.  But  the  in- 
habitants refused  to  let  them  have  it, 
and  threatened  the  whole  detachment 
with  destruction  if  they  interfered. 
On  the  return  of  the  men,  Captain 
Burnham  and  myself  took  command 
of  twenty  volunteers  and  marched  to 
the  place,  about  eight  miles,  and 
there  such  profanity  and  abuse  both 
of  their  Maker  and  our  officers  and 
soldiers  I  never  before  heard,  and 
God  grant  I  never  may  again.  How- 
ever, finding  us  determined  to  do  our 
duty  and  not  frightened,  they  came 
to  terms,  and  the  business  was  accom- 
plished without  bloodshed.  There 
have  been  three  •white  men  killed  and 
two  men  and  one  woman  wounded  in 
this  part  of  the  country  since  I  wrote 
you  last.  Three  Indians  have  been 
killed,  three  wounded,  and  several 
buildings  burned.  I  hope  we  shall 
soon  have  men  enough  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  just  to  maintain  our 
ground  against  the  rascals,  for  al- 
though   they   are   not    numerous   in 
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these  quarters,  yet  there  are  several 
lurking  parties  about,  and  as  yet  we 
have  not  been  able  to  corne  up  with 
them.  B.  Newcomb's  house  was 
burned  a  few  days  since.  Mrs.  New- 
comb  and  one  woman  with  her  lay  in 
the  woods  three  nights  fourteen  miles 
from  inhabitants.  Such  are  the  suf- 
ferings our  frontier  inhabitants  have 
to  meet.  God  grant  that  they  may 
not  be  of  long  duration,  though  if 
Wadsworth  commands  I  see  not  any 
probability  of  their  ending  soon. 
We  have  now  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  men." 

"Camp  Avery,  Sept.  24,  1812. 

''  To-day  I  am  a  little  indisposed 
as  to  health,  though  not  seriously  so. 
But  perhaps  you  will  not  lament  it 
when  you  know  that  that ,  is  all  that 
prevents  my  standing  second  in  com- 
mand of  about  eighty  men  going  to 
Sandusky  Village,  to  be  gone  about  a 
week,  an  expedition  I  have  counted 
much  on,  but  can  not  engage  in. 

.  .  As  to  our  situation  here 
suffice  it  to  say  that  half  of  our  bold 
warriors  that  crossed  the  Cuyahoga 
have  returned  back  on  account  of 
their  health.  Captain  Parker  crossed 
with  seventy  men,  and  a  few  morn- 
ings since  could  number  but  nineteen 
fit  for  duty.  But  out  encampment  is 
now  much  better.  The  water  is  ex- 
cellent— the  first  good  water  I  have 
seen  this  side  of  Cleveland.  The 
doctor  (Allen)  remains  unwell, 
though  gaining.  ...  I  have  no 
news  to  write  respecting  the  Indians. 
Since  writing  you  last,  a  considerable 
number  passed  through  Sandusky, 
but  have  gone  to  the  south  of  us," 


"  Camp  Avery,  Oct.  2,  181 2. 
.''Our  troops,  I  mentioned  in  my 
last  letter,  were  going  to  Sandusky. 
They  arrived  there  without  injury, 
and  were  much  pleased  with  their 
situation.  Loaded  their  boats  with 
fifty  barrels  of  salt  and  sent  them  in, 
and  sent  on  a  request  that  the  men 
might  be  permitted  to  remain  at  San- 
dusky Bay;  and  there  was  an  express 
sent  immediately  to  headquarters  to 
that  effect  by  Captain  Hutch  ins. 
Captain  Burnham  went  to  Sandusky 
to  take  Captain  Hutchins'  place. 
Major  Frazier  commanded  at  San- 
dusky, and  had  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  men  in  three  companies. 

''  Sergeant  Hamilton  was  sent 
about  this  time  across  Sandusky  Bay 
to  the  Peninsula  to  make  what  dis- 
covery he  could.  On  his  arrival  at 
the  bay  he  found  several  of  the  in- 
habitants who  had  just  been  over  to 
visit  their  effects,  which  they  had  de- 
serted at  the  first  alarm  after  the  sur- 
render of  Detroit.  They  told  him 
that  they  had  discovered  forty-seven 
Indians  about  one  house,  and  tbe 
house  was  filled  with  Indians  besides. 

"Hamilton  sent  back  for  a  re-en- 
forcement. Captain  Cotton  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  with  about  sixty  to  his 
aid.  These,  together  with  Hamil- 
ton's men,  some  inhabitants  and 
some  from  on  board  our  boats,  made 
a  detachment  of  nearly  ninety  men. 
They  crossed  the  bay  on  the  morning 
of  the  29th,  and  landed  on  the  other 
side  and  marched  into  the  country  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  Indians 
had  been  seen,  leaving  a  few  men  to 
guard   the   boats.     About   one  hour 
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after  their  departure  from  the  boats 
four  large  canoe  loads  of  Indians 
were  seen  coming  down  the  bay. 
They  landed  on  a  small  island  in  the 
bay  just  above  where  our  boats  lay. 
Our  boatmen  thought  they  had  best 
make  their  escape.  They  took  two 
boats,  leaving  two,  and  made  their 
escape  to  this  side  of  the  bay.  The 
two  boats  which  were  left  were  imme- 
diately demolished  by  the  Indians. 

"  All  which  was  sent  by  express, 
and  all  we  could  do  was  to  send  off 
an  express  to  them;  and  in  this  state 
of  anxiety  we  remained  until  about 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  when  Robin- 
son, an  express,  returned,  apd  brought 
news  that  our  two  boats  which  made 
their  escajje  had  lain  off  the  point  of 
the  Peninsula,  and  that  about  forty 
men,  after  fighting  all  day  without 
anything  to  eat  or  drink,  had  made 
their  escape  to  the  boats,  among 
whom  was  a  number  badly  wounded ; 
and  that  about  forty  men  were  left 
on  the  Peninsula  either  dead  or  sur- 
rounded by  Indians.  The  Captain 
and  Lieutenant,  William  Bartholo- 
mew, were  seen  with  some  men  to 
make  their  retreat  to  a  house,  and 
were  left  surrounded  by  Indians. 
Such  was  the  sad  news  brought  to  our 
camp  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night. 

''In  this  state  of  alarm  a  council 
was  immediately  called.  It  consisted 
of  Major  Shannon,  Mr.  Leslie,  our 
chaplain,  Captain  Fobes,  Robinson, 
and  myself.  The  Colonel  was  at  this 
time  so  sick  that  his  life  was  almost 
despaired  of.  It  was  concluded  to 
send  an  express  to  Sandusky  with 
orders    for    an    immediate     retreat. 


Robinson  agreed  to  perform  the  duty, 
and  Mr.  Leslie  started  to  convey  the 
sad  news  to  headquarters. 

"  I  at  this  time,  in  addition  to  tak- 
ing the  command  of  those  remaining 
of  our  company,  had  to  perform  the 
adjutant's  duty,  when  I  made  out  the 
camp  guard  for  the  night,  which  con- 
sisted of  only  thirty-two  men.  It 
took  every  able-bodied  man  in  the 
camp  except  those  on  guard  the  night 
before.  In  this  situation,  I  went  to 
work  at  the  block-house  and  worked 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  though  I 
had  been  on  guard  the  night  before 
and  had  not  slept  at  all. 

"  In  the  morning  the  men  from 
the  Peninsula  came  in,  and,  on  ques- 
,  tioning  them,  we  found  it  the  opinion 
of  the  best  informed  among  them, 
that  the  men  in  the  house  would  be 
able  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
Indians  so  long  as  their  strength 
would  hold  out.  I  accordingly  got 
liberty  to  start  with  ten  men  and  pro- 
visions sufficient  to  refresh  those  on 
the  Peninsula  sh-Ai.d  I  find  any  alive 
there. 

''  On  the  morning  of  the  30th  we 
went  to  the  mouth  of  Huron  river, 
six  miles  from  camp,  where  we  were 
detained  all  day  for  the  want  of  a 
boat.  However,  about  dark,  two 
spies,  whom  I  had  sent  out,  returned 
with  Sergeant  Baily  and  Chester 
Allen,  who  had  made  their  escape 
from  the  house  (on  the  Peninsula), 
found  an  old  canoe,  in  which  they 
crossed  the  bay  and  came  down  on 
the  beach.  They  said  there  were 
thirty-eight  men  cooped  up  in  the 
house,  and,  as  you  may  conclude,  in 
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a  state  of  starvation.  I  had  before 
this  sent  back  to  camp  for  more  men, 
thinking  ten  hardly  sufficient,  and 
nine  more  were  added  to  our  detach- 
ment, besides  fourteen  vokmteers 
among  the  inhabitants  who  had  either 
friends  or  connections  among  the 
men  on  the  Peninsula. 

''  I  had  got  two  boats  in  readiness, 
and  we  started  after  dark,  rowed  ail 
night,  and  arrived  at  tlie  Peninsula 
just  before  the  break  of  day,  and 
landed,  Allen  first,  and  a  young 
man  acquainted  with  the  grounds 
next.  I  immediately  followed  at  the 
head  of  my  men  through  a  marsh 
where  the  grass  was  as  high  as  my 
head.  We  marched  up  to  the  house, 
made  ourselves  known,  and  immedi- 
ately fanned ;  the  men  that  were  in 
the  house  placed  the  wounded  in  the 
rear  of  them,  and  I  brought  up  the 
rear  with  my  men,  got  them  to  the 
boats  and  gave  them  some  refresh- 
ments. There  were  three  wounded 
and  a  number  sick.  These  we  put 
on  board  the  boats,  which  were  not 
large  enough  to  carry  us  all,  and 
started  them  across  the  bay,  which  is 
here  about  six  miles  wide.  That  left 
about  fifty.  I  marched  back  and 
buried 'the  dead  that  were  killed  on 
this  side  of  the  Peninsula  in  the 
second  engagement.  Those  killed  in 
the  first  engagement  were  buried  be- 
fore the  retreat. 

"  Our  men,  it  seems,  had  two  en- 
gagements in  the  course  of  the  day. 
In  the  first  there  were  three  killed 
and  two  wounded.  In  the  second 
there  was  the  same  number  killed  and 
several  wounded. 


'*I  was  surprised,  whe^  I  viewed 
the  ground  where  the  battle  'was 
fought,  that  there  was  not  more  men 
killed.  The  sides  of  the  trees  next 
the  Indians  were  well-nigh  barked  by 
the  balls.  I  believe  our  men  killed 
double  the  number  they  lost.  Ches- 
ter Allen  killed  two,  and  was  grazed 
by  three  balls,  and  yet  escaped  un- 
hurt. Sergeant  Baily  had  two  balls 
pass  through  his  coat  without  doing 
him  injury.  Sergeant  Rice  fought 
like  a  hero.  There  were  a  good 
many  excellent  soldiers  among  them, 
but  I  believe  they  suffered  much  for 
want  of  a  commander. 

'^  Just  as  I  got  into  camp  with  the 
poor  fellows  from  the  Peninsula, 
which  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  October  ist,  the  news 
came  that  the  boys  from  Sandusky 
were  coming  in.  I  went  out  to  meet 
them,  and  found  they  had  marched 
thirty-four  miles  in  one  day  ;  and  my 
friend  Burnham  was  safe.  They  had 
met  with  no  attack,  although  sur- 
rounded  by  Indians,  which  was 
doubtless  ov/ing  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  troops  as  gave  no  favorable 
chance  of  attack ;  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  ever  will  attack  equal  num- 
bers except  they  have  the  advantage. 
While  at  Sandusky  several  scouts  were 
sent  out  that  have  not  yet  returned, 
although  expected  several  days  since. 
We  do  not  despair  of  seeing  them 
again.  Titus  Hayes  and  Burt  are 
among  the  number  of  the  missing. 

"  Four  men,  inhabitants,  were 
killed  or  taken  by  the  Indians  on 
Pipe  Creek  night  before  last.  Such 
is  the  news  I  have  to  write  you,  and 
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when  such  news  will  end  God  only 
knows.  I  should  not  be  in  the  least 
surprised  should  our  camp  be  attack- 
ed within  three  days.  But  I  think 
we  shall  be  able  to  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  ourselves  in  the  event  of  an 
attack. 

''  When  I  shall  return  home  I  think 
is  very  uncertain,  for  this  part  of  the 
country  is  in  ten  times  the  danger 
that  it  was  in  when  we  first  arrived. 
The  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  had 
stayed 'until  within  three  days,  have 
all  fled." 

"  October  25,  181 2. 

*' I  received  yours  (and  one  from 
Captain  Burnham  likewise),  and  find 
you  have  consented  to  let  me  stay 
through  the  present  term,  which  I 
think,  could  I  accomplish,  would  be 
rather  more  to  my  advantage  than  to 
come  back  in  the  Spring  and  stay 
three  or  four  months,  which  I  very 
much  fear,  unless  there  is  a  bold 
stroke  struck  here  in  the  West  this 
season.  It  will  take  at  least  fifteen 
thousand  men  to  defend  our  frontier 
north  and  west  of  Cleveland  next 
Spring  and  Summer.  But  .General 
Wadsworth  will  not  let  me  go  home 
until  Hopkins  comes  on  here ;  for  he 
says  he  very  much  wants  me  here. 
And  I  expect,  after  between  two  and 


three  months  of  constant  fatigue  and 
deprivation,  I  shall  be  the  very  last 
man  furloughed  to  return  home. 
Consequently,  you  will  send  immedi- 
ately to  Hopkins,  and  tell  him  he 
must  be  on  as  quick  as  possible.  I 
wish  Brother  Daniel  would  go  ;  for  I 
want  the  business  attended  to  imme- 
diately. I  am  not  in  camp  at  this 
time  ;  but  v/ill  leave  the  business  with 
the  Doctor  to  explain  to  }  ou.  Gen- 
eral Perkins  is  absent  at  this  time. 
When  he  returns  I  am  confident  he 
will  intercede  to  have  me  furloughed, 
with  what  success  is  quite  uncertain." 
That  the  foregoing  correspondence 
of  Lieutenant  Allen  gives,  in  some 
particulars,  full  and  truthful  accounts 
of  events  which  transpired  during  the 
war  of  1812  on  that  part  of  the  fron- 
tier to  which  they  relate,  is  evident 
from  records  of  a  similar  character, 
referring  to  the  same  times.  The 
readers  of  the  Pioneer  are  specially 
referred  to  the  narrative  of  the 
''  Skirmish  with  Indians  on  the  Pen- 
insula," by  Hon.  J.  R.  Giddings,  in  a 
previous  volume,  and  to  various 
memoirs  of  the  incidents  following  on 
Hull's  unhappy  surrender,  which  may 
be  traced  from  the  general  Index 
with  this  volume. 
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THE  MAPLE  CITY,  OR  NORWALK,  IN  1878. 


FROM   A    SPECIAL   CORRESPONDENCE    OF   THE   CLEVELAND    HERALD, 

April  13TH,   1878. 


BY    p.    J.    MAHON. 


As  the  largest  urban  settlement 
on  the  old  line  between  Cleveland 
and  Toledo,  this  comely  little  Nor- 
walk  merits  to  be  better  known  of  its 
neighbors.  By  its  title  of  "  Maple 
City,"  too,  it  may  claim  a  sort  of 
kinship  with  your  charming  Forest 
City,  and  assuredly  it  has  some  share 
of  the  family  pretensions  to  beauty. 
Municipally  considered,  it  came  into 
being  exactly  fifty  years  ago,  and  ten 
years  previous  was  but  a  jagged  clear- 
ing in  the  virgin  forest,  hewn  out  by 
the  muscle  of  New  England  pioneers. 
The  log  huts  and  corn-patches,  how- 
ever, have  long  disappeared,  and  in 
their  stead  we  have  the  streets  and 
stores,  banks  and  factories,  churches 
and  school  houses,  of  a  bustling  com- 
munity of  seven  thousand  persons. 
The  principal  street  of  the  village 
naturally  took  its  course  over  the 
sandy  ridge  which  trails  along  from 
Cleveland,  near  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie.  This  is  now  known  as  East 
and  West  Main  streets,  and  for  about 
two  and  a  half  miles,  within  the  city 
limits,  is  shaded  with  maple  trees,  and 


bordered  by  handsome  residences  and 
stores,  the  latter,  as  may  be  supposed, 
being  most  numerous  about  midway. 
As  in  all  well-bred  cities,  the  western 
end  of  this  thoroughfare  is  the  fashion 
home  of  Norwalk,  while  other  streets, 
less  imposing,  lie  parallel  at  either 
side,  and  a  number  intersect  it  from 
north  to  south,  stretching  out  over 
gentle  slopes  until  they  merge  imper- 
ceptibly in  the  farm  lands  beyond. 
If  you  will  now  glance  downward 
over  this  rectangular  street  system, 
with  the  Court  House  cupola  for  its 
pivotal  center,  and  picture  to  your- 
self the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  crossing 
it  diagonally — forming  with  the  Main 
street  an  attenuated  X — a  sparkling 
creek  flowing  sinuous  through  the 
hollows  of  the  southern  half;  smok- 
ing factories  and  saw-mills  in  the 
open  spaces ;  half  a  dozen  church 
spires  rising  near  the  middle  ;  white- 
spotted  cemeteries  in  the  distant  out- 
skirts ;  shade  trees,  and  gardens,  and 
verdure  all  between  ;  and  corn-fields 
and  pastures  extending  to  the  wooded 
horizon — you  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  scenic  aspects  of  Norwalk. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  more  consequence, 
however,  to  know  how  the  city  has 
grown  and  expects  to  grow,  and 
where  these  7,000  people  manage  to 
get  bread  and  butter.  Strictly  re- 
garded, the  place  is  but  a  depot  for 
the  agricultural  region  around,  but 
this  is  most  favored  in  all  the  ele- 
ments of  rural  prosperity.  Wheat, 
corn,  and  live  stock,  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles, and  dairy  produce,  are  largely 
exported  hence  over  the  Lake  Shore 
Railroad,  and  by  it  are  received  the 
exchange  of  comforts  and  luxuries 
with  which  the  farmer  of  our  times  is 
enabled  to  regale  himself.  Since 
1852,  when  it  entered  here  as  the 
"  Cleveland,  Norwalk  and  Toledo," 
this  line  has  consequently  been  the 
main  factor  of  our  growth,  and  by 
incidental  advantages  it  must  con- 
tinue to  be  so  as  the  years  roll  on. 
The  establishment  by  the  company  of 
extensive  workshops  at  this  point, 
which  took  place  soon  afterward,  has 
also  proved  a  boon  of  no  slight  im- 
portance. From  100  to  200  artisans 
are  here  constantly  employed,  and 
all  kinds  of  "  rolling  stock,"  from  a 
lumber  truck  to  a  locomotive,  can  be 
turned  out  in  such  style  as  would  do 
credit  to  a  great  factory  center.  The 
railroad  officers  and  workmen,  with 
their  families,  make  an  ingredient  of 
some  vahie  in  Norwalk  society. 

The  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  Rail- 
road, from  Martin's  Ferry,  aho 
touches  here,  and  when  completed 
will  bring  through  our  city  those  min- 
ing products  of  the  State  that  are  to 
be  shipped  over  the  lakes  from 
Fluron,  or  be  conveyed  east  and  west 


along  the  lake  shore.  The  port  above 
named,  which  lies  a  few  miles  north 
of  us,  has  harbor  and  wharves,  and 
other  shipping  accommodations  ready 
for  years  past,  and  is  gaping  just  now 
for  the  commerce  which  it  dreams 
will  make  it  rival  even  your  own  city. 
The  new  line  is  a  narrow  gauge,  and 
was  finished  over  a  most  picturesque 
country  from  Norwalk  to  Huron  more 
than  a  twelvemonth  since,  the  pleas- 
ure traffic  of  last  summer  being  brisk 
and  profitable.  Southward  as  far  as 
New  London  it  has  also  been  sur- 
veyed and  graded,  but  a  miserable 
litigation  between  "narrow  gauge" 
and  ''standard  gauge  "  men  suspends 
for  the  time  being  this  most  hopeful 
enterprise.  It  is  a  pretty  little  quar- 
rel as  it  stands,  and  when  it  is  fairly 
adjusted  and  one  gauge  or  other  com- 
pleted, the  metals  of  the  Hocking 
Valley  shall  come  clanking  through 
our  Maple  City,  while  rivals  less  for- 
tunate hide  their  diminished  heads. 

Besides  the  railroad  works  already 
referred  to,  we  have  other  factories 
here  of  more  than  local  celebrity. 
The  Dauntless  Sewing  Machine  Com- 
pany have  an  extensive  foundry  and 
fitting  shops,  employ  a  large  number 
of  men,  and  send  out  a  piece  of 
mechanism  which  ''holds  its  own" 
with  the  best  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
At  present  they  construct  about  one 
hundred  machines  per  week,  and 
work  all  their  hands  till  nine  every 
evening.  The  Eureka  Fanning  Mill 
is  also  made  here,  and  may  be  found 
chaffing  cereals  from  the  banks  of  the 
river  Hudson  to  the  teeming  plains  of 
Kansas.     A  thousand  of  these  mills 
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are  made  and  sent  forth  from  Nor- 
walk  annually,  the  mventor,  who  re- 
sides with  us,  having  settled  in  the 
village  twelve  years  ago  without  any 
other  capital  than  his  brains  and 
his  handicraft.  We  have  likewise  an 
organ  factory,  which  furnishes  these 
instruments  far  and  wide,  two  shoe 
factories,  several  sash  and  blind  works, 
a  maker  of  patent  wash-boards,  two 
of  fine-cut  tobacco,  and  other  such 
industries,  which  were  located  here 
from  motives  of  economy,  and  add 
very  materially  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  place.  Others  yet  will  undoubt- 
edly come,  too,  when  it  is  more 
generally  known  as  a  healthy  and 
beautiful  town,  with  low  rents,  cheap 
food  and  fuel,  and  the  consequent 
cheap  labor  which  helps  a  manufac- 
turer to  the  front  of  the  market. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  figure 
closely  the  aggregate  product  of  the 
several  industries  named,  and  which, 
with  our  soil  produce*,  makes  up  the 
export  trade  of  Norwalk,  but  I  know 
of  one  factory  that  turns  out  its  wares 
to  the  value  of  ;$5o,ooo  per  annum. 
The  resulting  financial  transactions, 
and  those  of  our  s'torekeepers,  farm- 
ers, and  capitalists,  are  all  performed 
through  two  National  banks,  con- 
ducted by  sohd  citizens,  and  for  a 
generation  past  knowing  '' no  such 
word  as  faiiy  In  groceries,  dry 
goods,  and  other  branches  of  trade, 
the  same  stability  is  noticeable,  the 
business  of  the  place  being  mostly  for 
cash,  and  our  buyers  and  sellers  con- 
servative in  their  dealings.  "Wild- 
cat "  paper  is  a  thing  almost 
unknown,  though  it  must  be  admitted 


that  we  are  largely  inoculated  with 
the  contagious  yearning  for  '*  more 
greenbacks." 

A  valuable  test  of  the  progress  or 
an  American  community  is  to  be 
found  in  its  newspapers,  and  here  we 
have  three  of  them,  all  weeklies. 
The  Reflector  has  a  State  reputation, 
and  was  first  issued  as  the  Re  parte?' 
from  a  log  shanty  in  the  Norwalk  of 
fifty  years  ago.  One  of  Us  earliest 
proprietors  is  still  at  the  helm  as 
editor  and  publisher,  and  in  him  and 
his  several  sons  the  name  of  Wick- 
ham  is  identified  with  all  that  is 
worthy  and  progressive  in  the  history 
of  Norwalk.  The  Experimejit  is  a 
Democratic  sheet,  aged  over  forty 
years,  long  in  the  minority  camp  on 
public  questions,  but  holding  out 
gaily  after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber.  The  Hurojt  County  Chronicle 
is  the  youngest  of  our  newspaper 
family,  has  embarassed  two  or  three 
proprietors,  was  sold  out  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  wants  to  be  sold  out 
again,  and  is  sitting  on  a  fence  be- 
tween Republicanism  and  National- 
ism, while  waiting  for  a  purchaser 
from  either  camp.  (It  has  since 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Fin- 
ley  and  Dodds,  late  of  Xenia,  and  is 
now  a  live  Republican  sheet.)  The 
well  known  modesty  of  editors  has 
precluded  my  obtaining  for  you  the 
circulation  of  any  of  these  journals. 
As  public  teachers  they  are  all  inter- 
esting and  dignified,  and  may  safely 
be  welcomed  into  the  best  regulated 
families. 

From  a  moral  point  of  view,  in- 
deed, nothing  different  would  be 
12 
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tolerated  or  patronized  in  Norwalk. 
This  is  eminently  a  well  behaved, 
righteous  coranninity.  We  have  as 
many  as  thirteen  churches,  of  which 
three  are  Catholic,  and  pastors  and 
congregations  seem  all  alike  zealous 
in  the  Master's  work.  Prayer  meet- 
ings are  regular  and  fully  attended ; 
revivals  are  frequent  and  abound  in 
fervor ;  the  sacred  cause  of  temper- 
ance finds  amorgour  citizens  its  most 
persistent  advocates  and  congenial 
home.  Drunkenness  on  the  streets 
is  agreeably  infrequent.  The  average 
Norwalker  rarely  enters  a  saloon. 
Our  two  brave  policemen  grow  fat  on 
their  sinecures.  Our  jail,  except  for 
county  purposes,  might  be  closed  half 
the  time.  A  night  in  the  lock-up, 
and  a  fine  of  $5,  is  the  ordinary 
limit  of  judicial  castigation  and  crim- 
inal deserving. 

Yet  still  we  have  our  little  excite- 
ments and  recreations,  though  few, 
and  mild,  and  often  far  between.  A 
popular  lecturer,  or  a  burnt-cork 
minstrel  troupe,  occasionally  fills  our 
largest  hall.  The  advent,  last  week, 
of  a  home-bred  singing  family,  was 
one  of  the  events  of  the  season.  A 
talk  about  spiritualism,  psychology, 
or  phrenology,  will  always  '^draw  a 
house."  A  meeting  of  the  pioneers, 
or  a  Sunday  School  Convention,  fans 
us  up  to  a  blaze  of  enthusiasm.  In 
summer,  too,  we  have  our  pic-nics, 
running  down  by  the  ''narrow  gauge" 
to  Huron  and  the  lake  shore.  We 
have  a  pleasant  Fair  Ground,  thirty 
acres  or  so,  fenced  and  maple- shaded, 
where  our  Agricultural  Society  will 
disport  in  the  fall.     We  have  a  well- 


trained  brass  band  for  parades  and 
festivities,  and  the  strains  from  its 
practice  room  entrance  us  almost 
nightly.  And  last,  not  least,  we  have 
most  gallant  fire  companies,  and  a 
dauntless  military  one,  which  only  go 
abroad  to  return  to  us  trophy-laden 
for  their  perfection  of  discipline  and 
chivalry  of  deportment. 

In  her  educational  facilities  Nor- 
walk may  be  permitted  to  take  especial 
pride.  The  schools  and  academies 
here  have  long  been  noted,  and  no- 
where in  the  State  has  the  ''  graded  " 
public  school  system  been  so  effec- 
tively developed.  In  June,  184S,  the 
first  Normal  class  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers'- Association  held  in  Ohio  was 
convened  in  this  place,  contiriuing 
nine  weeks,  and  marking  an  epoch  in 
our  educational  history.-  The  graded 
schools  were  opened  in  September, 
1850,  the  population  of  Norwalk 
being  then  about  2,000.  Kt  present 
there  are  six  school  houses,  sixteen 
schools,  and  twenty- five  teachers, 
with  an  enrollment — exclusive  of 
Catholic  or  Lutheran  schools — of  up- 
ward of  1,000  names.  There  are 
nine  grades  of  education,  embracing 
the  High  School,  with  a  standard  in- 
tended to  fit  pupils  to  enter  college. 
The  average  cost  of  instruction  per 
scholar — music  and  German  being 
among  the  branches  taught — is  ^15  a 
year,  the  total  value  of  school  prop- 
erty being  $48,000;  President  R.  B. 
Hayes  is  one  of  the  many  distin- 
guished men  who  haVe  had  the  basis 
of  their  education  laid  in  a  Norwalk 
school  house.  Incidental  to  our  edu- 
cational work  may  be  mentioned  the 
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facts  that  we  have  the  beginnings  of  a 
fair  public  library  of  several  thous- 
and volumes,  an  alumni  association 
of  the  public  school  graduates,  a 
choral  society,  and  other  similar 
organizations 

A  few  words  may  be  added  for  the 
Gradgrinds  of  Capital  and  Industry. 
Thrifty,  progressive,  and  moral  as 
her  people  are,  Norwalk,  as  a  corpor- 
ation, is  also  economical,  well- man- 
aged, and  prosperous.  No  debt  of 
consequence  vexes  the  civic  heart. 
Taxation  within  our  limits  is  never 
over  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  Rents 
and  food  supplies  are  cheap  as  on  a 
farm.  We  have  mail  and  telegrapli 
facilities  equal  to  the  most  favored. 
Transportation  is  convenient  to  the 
East  or  West,  and  soon  will  be  avail- 
able directly  south.  Labor  is  cheap 
where  a  people  are  so  industrious,  fru- 
gal, and  temperate.     We  have  a  boun- 


tiful water  supply — on  the  Waterbury 
system — which  cost  |ioo,ooo,  and 
only  the  other  day  was  provided  with 
new  pumps  at  an  expense  of  ^10,000. 
Seven  rriiles  of  mains  distribute  this 
to  our  homes  and  factories,  and  with 
abundant  fuel,  well-lit  streets,  and  the 
other  advantages  named,  should  con- 
tribute to  make  this  place  an  El  Dorado 
to  manufacturers.  That  many  appre- 
ciate these  advantages  is  evidenced  in 
the  fact  that  at  this  very  hour  more 
new  buildings  are  going  up — both  tor 
dwellings  and  business  purposes — 
than  at  any  other  time  in  the  previous 
history  of  Norwalk.  We  are  also 
just  devising  a  convenient  street  rail- 
way, and  are  looking  out  hopefully  in 
the  direction  of  other  improvements. 
We  are  growing  in  wealth,  and  use- 
fulness, and  beauty,  and  taken  all  in 
all,  Norwalk  may  be  regarded  as  a 
city  with  a  destiny. 
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CHURCH  CHRONICLE  OF  HARTLAND. 


The  following  recent  comnuuiica- 
tion  from  Hartland  to  the  Norwalk 
Reflector^  signed  E.  J.  W.,  gives 
some  readable  particulars  of  the  re- 
ligious history  of  that  township,  which 
we  gladly  transfer  to  the  pages  of  the 
Pioneer.     Siys  the  writer  : 

I  noticed  a  communication  in  your 
paper  entitled,  "Early  History  of 
Methodism  in  the  Firelands  and  in 
the  Adjacent  Region."  I  tliink  the 
article  very  interesting.  It  ought  to 
be  continued  by  taking  it  up  by 
townships,  not  only  Methodism  but 
other  denominations.  Should  our 
publishing  committee  see  fit,  it  might 
be  published  in  the  Fireland  Pioneer 
and  become  permanent  history.  By 
your  permission  I  offer  a  few  lines. 
I  see  in  the  article  referred  to  a 
broken  link,  or  blank,  from  the  year 
1818  to  1823.  The  writer  says,  at 
the  Conference  of  1818  Charges  Wad- 
del  WdS  appointed  P.  E.,  nnd  Wm. 
Westlake,  Circuit  Preacher,  which  no 
doubt  is  correct,  as  Waddel  was  P. 
E.  of  the  district  \\\  the  year  1821. 
He  says  that  at  the  Conference  of 
1823,  True  Pattee  and  James  Mc- 
Intyre,  were  Circuit  Preachers  in 
Huron  Circuit,  which  is  correct.  But 
True  Pattee  and  James  Mclntyre 
were  on  this  Circuit  in  the  year  181 2, 
as  I  well  know,  it  being  the  year  we 
came  to  Hartland.    In  traveling  from 


one  appointment  to  another/  they 
left  an  appointment  at  our  house  on 
PJartland  Ridge,  and  continued  to 
preach  there,  once  in  two  weeks,  till 
we  built  a  school  house  in  the  fall, 
when  preaching  was  removed  there. 
This  was  the  first  regular  preaching 
in  the  township.  In  the  year  182 1, 
there  was  a  Camp  Meeting  held 
somewhere,  about  one  and  a  half  or 
two  miles  from  Norwalk,  (I  cannot 
locate  the  place),  Charles  Waddel  P. 
E.  being  there  .  It  was  the  first 
Methodist  Camp  Meeting  I  ever  at- 
tended. I  will  say  that  I  was  well 
paid,  notwithstanding  we  traveled 
from  Hartland  Ridge  without  road, 
trail,  or  guide,  through  the  woods 
till  we  struck  the  Old  State  Road 
near  the  DillinL^him  place.  There 
was  but  one  MetliAiist  family  in  the 
townshi])  in  1821,  and  .they  left,  I 
think,  in  1824.  About  this  time  the 
Freewill  Baptists  came  in  and  held 
meetings.  Their  names  were  Mead, 
Carlton,  Wheeler  and  others.  Mead 
then  lived  on  the  Ridge.  They  had 
quite  a  revival,  and  formed  a  church 
in  Clarksfield,  those  of  Hartland  join- 
ing with  them.  They  seem  to  have 
taken  the  lead  for  a  number  of  years. 
In  1834,  some  six  femilies  having  set- 
tled in  the  western  part  of  the  town- 
ship, some  of  whom  felt  the  need  of 
preaching,  at  one  of  our  prayer  meet-^ 
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ings  it  was  proposed  to  send  a  delegate 
to  Norwalk,  and  obtain  preaching  if 
we  could.  This  was  done,  we  ob- 
tained an  appointment  from  Rev. 
Leonard  Hill,  a  Methodist  preacher. 
At  the  second  appointment  he  formed 
a  class  of  four  members,  to- wit :  Mrs. 
P.  Miner,  "James  Read,  F.  M.  Kii- 
burn  and  wife,  and  appointed  Daniel 
btratton,  of  Norwalk  township, 
leader.  1  think  befoie  Hill  left  the 
Circuit  the  Society  numbered  nearly 
twenty.  This  was  the  first  religious 
organization  in  the  township.  From 
that  time  to  the  present  we  have  had 
regular  preaching,  and  as  a  general 
rule  the  Society  has  been  in  a  health- 
ful and  prosperous  condition.  And 
why  should  it  not  prosper  when  in  its 
infancy  we  had  for  our  ministers  such 
men  as  A.  Thompson  (afterwards 
Bishop),  Diem,  Disbro,  Kellum, 
Barkdall,  Huester,  Jones,  Wells, 
Breckenridge,  Gurley  and  other  men 
of  God?  Most  of  them  have  gone 
to  their  reward.  When  we  view  the 
past  and  present,  oh,  what  a  contrast. 
Forty  years  ago  we  worshipped  in  a 
log  cabin  school  house,  16  by  18,  now 
in  a  neat  commodious  church ;  then 
a  rude  desk  for  a  pulpit,  now  a  pulpit 
of  modern  style ;   then  we   had  split 


logs  for  seats,  now  nice  varnished 
slips  ;  then  we  went  to  meeting  with 
oxen  and  cart,  or  wagon,  now  to 
church  with  horses  and  carriage  ; 
then  the  whole  congregation  praised 
God  vocally  (we  think  with  the  spirit 
and  understanding),  now  we  have  the 
help  of  the  organ.  Surely  a  great 
difference  between  now  and  then. 

There  was  a  Society  of  Methodists 
formed  in  the  fourth  section  quite 
early,  and  after  awhile  another  at 
the  center  of  the  town.  Tlie  one  in 
the  fourth  section  did  not  continue 
long,  the  members  going  to  Olena. 
The  one  at  the  center  after  awhile 
broke  up.  I  think  .about  the  year 
1852  or  1853,  ^  Wesleyan  preacher, 
by  the  name  of  Royce,  came  in,  and 
during  a  revival  formed  a  class, 
which,  not  being  able  to  sustain 
preaching,  continued  but  a  few  years. 
Some  twelve  years  ago  a  United 
Brethren  preacher  came  to  the  Cen- 
ter, by  the  name  of  Davis,  and  form- 
ed a  Society  which  has  continued  un- 
til the  present  time.  They  had  a 
nice  church  and  are  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  A  year  ago  they  had  a 
revival,  and  some  one  hundred  then 
professed  to  have  found  the  Saviour. 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  RESERVE. 


From  the  Pittsburg  Telegraph. 


That  part  of  Ohio  that  the  State 
of  Connecticut  obtained  from  Con 
gress,  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  btit 
not  the  political  control,  in  compen- 
sation for  relinquishing  the  charters 
given  by  King  Charles  II  ,  granting 
to  her  all  the  lands  between  certain 
parallels  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
took  from  its  first  settlement  the 
name  ''Connecticut  Western  Re- 
serve/' Dropping  the  name  of  tlie 
State,  and  retaining  the  "  Western 
Reserve,"  that  particular  branch  of 
agriculture — dairying  — so  generally 
adopted  by  the  settlers,  as  soon  as 
their  farms  were  cleared  of  the 
heavy  growth  of  timber  standing  on 
them,  gave  the  name  a  significance, 
and  the  territory  comprised  in  the 
name  a  geographical  location,  known 
generally  throughout  the  whole 
United  States. 

The  soil  of  the  Western  Reserve 
was  so  naturally  adapted  to  grass  that 
it  seemed  to  grow  spontaneously ; 
and  the  manufacture  of  cheese  and 
butter  increased  with  the  growth  of, 
and  improvement  of,  the  farms,  and 
years  before  the  factory  system  be- 
came known,  Western  Reserve  cheese 
and  Western  Reserve  butter  were 
known  and  quoted  in  all  the  large 
markets  of  the  country. 

Pittsburg   was  the    first  market  of 


importance,  and  to  the  first  settlers 
was /A<?  market ;  because  it  was  with- 
in reach  of  the  farmer  with  his  own 
team.  He  could  load  his  wagon  on 
Monday  morning  with  cheese,  butter 
and  black  salts  ;  make  the  trip,  sell 
his  load,  taking  his  pay  in  family 
supplies,  and  sometimes — and  then 
he  blessed  his  lucky  stars — half  the 
pay  in  money,  and  reach  home  again 
Sattirday  night.  The  first  venture  to 
reach  a  larger  market  was  made  by  a 
Mr.  Baldwin,  who  started  witha  load 
of  cheese  for  the  Ohio  river.  On 
reaching  the  river  he  purchased  a 
boat  not  much  larger  than  a  skiff, 
and  loading  his  cheese  into  it  started 
down  the  river  for  Cincinnati  and 
Louisville,  he  himself  acting  as  cap- 
tain, mate,  and  all  hands.  Reaching 
Cincinnati,  he  sold  part  of  his  load, 
and  then  floated  down  to  Louisville, 
where  the  balance  was  disposed  of. 
Then  purchasing  a  horse,  he  returned 
home  on  horseback,  the  trip  taking 
three  months'  time.  He  followed  it 
with  succeeding  ventures,  and  others 
went  into  the  business  more  extens- 
ively ;  and  in  a  few  years  Cincinnati 
became  the  great  mart  and  distribut- 
ing point  to  the  South  and  West  for 
Western  Reserve  cheese  and  butter. 
Pittsburg  still  retained  its  reputation 
as  a  market  for  what  it  could   con- 
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sume  or  distribute  to  the  surrounding 
country. 

All  this  was  before  railroads,  and 
were  palmy  days  for  teamsters,  when 
through  the  fall  months  their  heavy 
covered  wagons  took  on  their  loads 
of  cheese  and  butter  at  the  warehouse 
door  of  the  country  merchants  and 
started  for  Beaver,  that  being  the 
main  shipping  point  for  either  down 
or  up  the  Ohio,  though  many  team- 
sters that  loaded  with  freight  for 
Pittsburg  drove  through  and  unload- 
ed into  the  warehouses,  and  reloaded 
with  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco  and 
dry  goods  for  the  country  dealer. 

Since  the  advent  of  cheese  fac- 
tories, the  territory  engaged  in  the 
dairy  business  has  increased,  espe- 
cially east  into  Pennsylvania,  the 
three  counties  adjoining  the  Western 
Reserve,  Mercer,  Crawford  and  Erie, 
being  well  supplied  with  factories, 
and  have  established  a  good  reputa- 
tion for  their  cheese  in  the  markets. 
The  railroads  have  added  greatly  to 
the  facilities  for  marketing  cheese, 
and,  in  connection  with  the  factory 
system  of  making,  have  made  great 
changes  in  the  markets  and  time  of 
marketing.  In  the  old  times,  when 
every  dairyman  made  his  own  cheese, 
the  cheese  were  made  and  stored  on 
shelves  in  the  cheese  room  till  Sep- 
tember or  October,  arid  then  sold  to 
the  merchant  and  shipped  to  market 
during  the  cool  weather.  Now  the 
markets  are  receiving  and  shipping 
every  week  of  the  year,  except  it  be 
the  severest  cold  weather  of  winter. 
And  cheese,  from  being  an  article  for 
domestic   consumption,   has  become 


one  of  the  exports,  and  now  the  for- 
eign markets  take  more  cheese  than 
is  used  at  home.  New  York  has  be- 
come the  great  cheese  and  butter 
market  of  the  world.  In  the  West- 
ern Reserve  and  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia local  markets  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  have  materially  lessened 
the  importance  of  Cincinnati  and 
other  western  cities  as  distributing 
points  to  consumers. 

WeUington,  O.,  is  the  largest  local 
market  of  the  "  Reserve,"  and,  with 
the  exception  of  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia, the  largest  in  the  United 
States.  In  Wellington  market  the 
cheese  are  mainly  sold  on  orders — 
the  order  trade  reaching  East  to 
Liverpool,  Eng. ,  South  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  West  to  California — annu- 
ally selling  220,000  boxes,  or  8,000,- 
000  pounds. 

Hudson,  O.,  is  the  next  largest 
market.  The  trade  there  is  largely , 
with  the  Southern  cities.  "Meadville 
is  the  local  market  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. The  cheese  here  sold  to  go 
to  the  New  York  market,  are  made 
for  the  English  trade. 

I  do  not  know  the  amount  sold  in 
Meadville,  but  it  must  reach  about 
5,000,000  pounds.  Pittsburg  still 
holds  its  reputation  as  a  cheese  mar- 
ket, and  is  a  standard  market  for  the 
two  eastern  counties  of  the  "  Re- 
serve," Trumbull  and  Ashtabula.  It 
being  both  a  consuming  and  distrib- 
uting market,  the  demand  increases 
with  the  population  and  growth  of 
business  in  and  around  it.  The  vast 
oil  region  of  Pennsylvania,  though 
as  near  Ohio  dairymen  as   Pittsburg, 
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is  largely  supplied  with  Western  Re- 
serve cheese  by  Pittsburg  dealers,  lo- 
cal salesmen  preferring  to  ship  in 
large  lots  direct  to  market,  and  let 
wholesalers  do  the  jobbing,  rather 
than  make  small,  scattered  shipments 
and  be  bothered  with  collections. 

On  the  Western  Reserve  two 
styles  of  a  cheese  are  made.  One, 
the  large  size,  is  made  for  the  New 
York  market  and  weighs  about  sixty 
pounds,  and  is  made  hard  and  solid 
enough  to  "  stand  up,"  as  it  is  termed, 
in  the  hottest   weather.       The    other 


size  weighs  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
pounds,  and  is  the  favorite  size  for 
the  home  trade.  The  cheese  pro- 
duct, though  limited  to  a  few  locali- 
ties, or  rather  a  local  product  of  a 
small  portion  of  five  different  States, 
has  more  than  tripled  in  quantity 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  in  com- 
pany with  this  great  increase  is  near- 
ly a  corresponding  advance  in  the 
price.  Twenty  years  ago  cheese  sold 
at  5  to  5^  cents  per  pound.  Now 
it  is  worth  12  to  13  cents  with  a  more 
ready  cash  demand. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  TERM  BROTHER  JONATHAN. 


The  story  of  the  origin  of  the 
above  term,  as  related  many  years 
ago  to  the  editor  of  the  Norwich 
Courier,  by  a  gentleman  over  eighty 
years  of  age,  who  was  an  active  par- 
ticipator ill  the  scenes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, is  as  follows  : 

"  When  General  Washington,  after 
being  appointed  commander  of  the 
army  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
came  to  Massachusetts  to  organize  it 
and  make  preparations  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  country,  he  found  a 
great  want  of  ammunition  and  other 
means  necessary  to  meet  the  power- 
ful foe  he  had  to  contend  with,  and 
great  difficulty  to  obtain  them.  If 
attacked  in  such  a  condition,  the 
cause  at  once  might  be  hopeless.  On 
one  occasion,  at  that  anxious  period 
a   consultation    of    the    ot^cers    and 


others  was  held,  when  it  seemed  no 
way  could  be  devised  to  make  such 
preparation  as  was  necessary.  His 
Excellency,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  the 
elder,  was  then  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  on  whose  judgment 
and  aid  the  General  placed  the  great- 
est reliance,  and  remarked,  '  We 
must  consult  Brother  Jonathan  on  the 
subject.'  They  did  so,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor was  successful  in  supplying 
many  of  the  wants  of  the  army. 
When  difficulties  afterwards  arose, 
and  the  army  was  spread  over  the 
country,  it  became  a  by- word,  *  We 
must  consult  Brother  Jonathan.' 
The  term  Yankee  is  still  applied  to  a 
portion,  but  '  Brother  Jonathan  '  has 
now  become  a  designation  of  the 
whole  country,  as  John  Bull  has  for 
England." 
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[During  the  lengthened  period  since  the  publication  of  our  last  volume,  a 
large  number  of  pioneers,  and  others  identified  with  the  history  of  the  Fire 
Lands,  have  passed,  in  the  course  of  nature,  to  their  eternal  rest.  Not  very 
many  of  these,  hov/ever,  were  actual  "  first  settlers,"  but  arrived  here  soon 
after  on  the  larger  wave  of  immigration  that  set  in  from  the  East  when  the 
perils  of  actual  settlement  had  been  overcome  by  the  venturous  and  eager 
few.  Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced,  therefore,  in  procuring  the  obitu- 
aries of  those  who  were  best  known,  or  whose  lives  might  be  regarded  as  of 
most  general  interest.  The  great  increase  of  population,  and  the  multiplicity 
of  modern  interests,  have  also  had  their  part  in  obscuring  the  last  traces  of 
some  that  were  coeval  with  the  infancy  of  the  Fire  Lands.  To  the  thought- 
fulness  of  relatives  and  friends,  therefore,  and  to  our  own  researches  in  the 
public  press,  we  are  indebted  for  the  material  of  the  notices  we  here  furnish, 
nor  should  any  deem  us  blameworthy  if  they  discover  omissions  where  such  a 
multitude  had  to  be  selected  from.  Some  accounts,  too,  have  been  much 
condensed,  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  space,  but  we  have  dealt  with  all  as 
tenderly  as  we  might  with  the  remains  of  those  loved  ones  themselves.  As 
being  more  convenient  of  reference,  we  have  likewise  adopted  an  alphabetical 
arrangement. — Ed.  Pioneer.] 

EENONI   ADAMS.  route  was  carried  by  Benoni  Adams, 

of  Columbia,  and  at  this  time  it  re- 

^  ■  T    I    T^         quired  two  weeks  to  make  the   trip, 

Near  the  close  of  1877    died.  Be-      -^  ^^^      ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^„ 

noni   Adams,    of   Columbia,    Lorain 

County,  aged  ninety  two  years.    The 

funeralservices  were  largely  attended  HENRY  ANDERSON, 

at  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
of    which   he   had  been   a   standing 

member   since   its   organization,    he  Henry  Anderson  was  born  in  Eng- 

having  been  one  of  the  few  who  built  land,    and   died   at   West    Jefferson, 

the  church  some  fifty  years  ago.     He  Williams  Comity,  March  6th,    1877, 

had  lived  in  town  since  quite  a  young  in    the   89th   year   of  his   age.     His 

man.     The  Advertiser  says  :      ''  The  wife,  Nancy  Williams,  died  on  Inde- 

first  mail  west  of  Cleveland  was  car-  pendence  Day,   1854.      They  settled 

ried  by  Horace  Gunn,  in  1808.    The  in  New  London,   Huron   County,  in 

route  was  from  Cleveland  to  Maumee,  181 7,  and  there  remained  until  1870. 

and  there  were  but  two  houses  on  the  He    was   a    prosperous    farmer    and 

road.      In  1809,  the  mail   over  this  good  citizen. 
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tMeoDore  baker. 


Theodore  Baker,  a  former  well- 
known  and  estimable  citizen  of^  Nor- 
walk,  died  in  Chicago  on  the  4th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1878.  Until  about  fifteen  years 
ago,  Mr.  Baker  carried  on  a  tannery 
in  Norvvalk,  in  which  business  he  had 
been  engaged  for  many  years.  On 
leaving  Norwalk  he  removed  to 
Cleveland  and  engaged  in  the  same 
business,  and  from  there  he  went  to 
Chicago,  where  he  was  living  at  the 
time  of  his  death  with  his  son,  Dan- 
iel Baker.  .  His  remains  were  brought 
to  Norwalk  for  interment.  The  de- 
ceased, when  he  lived  in  Norwalk, 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Bap- 
tist church,  and  was  universally  es- 
teemed as  a  benevolent,  kind-hearted 
Christian  gentleman,  and  in  his  death 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  a  good  man 
has  fallen.  His  age  was  past  79 
years. 


TIMOTHY  BAKER. 


Among  the .  Pioneers  of  the  Fire 
Lands,  few  have  ever  attained  the 
prominence  and  influence  of  Tim- 
othy Baker,  ot  Norwalk,  whose  death 
occurred  at  his  residence  in  that  vil- 
lage, January  27th,  1878. 

Judge  Baker  was  born  at  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  August  5,  1787,  and 
was  90  years,  5  months  and  21  days 
old  at  death.  He  first  came  to  Ohio 
in  1 81 5,  at  the  close  of  the  last  war 
with  England,  and  bought  lands  at 
Norwalk  and  vicinity.  In  181 7  he 
married  xVIiss  Eliza  Remington,  of 
Fairfield,  Flerkimer  County,  N.  Y., 
who  accompanied  him  to  Norwalk  in 
1819,  which  became  their  permanent 
home.  His  first  special  business 
there  was  that  of  tanning  leather, 
which,  however,  he  soon  turned  over 
to  his  brother  Theodore,  who  con- 
tinued the  same  for  many  years,  and 
until  advancing  age  suggested  a  with- 


drawal from  active  business.  Judge 
Baker  devoted  his  attention  to  mer- 
chandizing, and  for  a  long  series  of 
years  the  sign  "T.  Baker,"  on  the 
brick  store,  at  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Milan  streets,  was  a  famihar  ob- 
ject v^ith  citizens  and  visitors.  Du- 
ring the  time  of  his  trading  at  this 
place,  he  was  also  more  or  less  en- 
gaged in  banking  and  -general  busi- 
ness, having  been  for  many  years 
President  of  the  Bank  of  Norwalk, 
then  one  of  the  most  substantial  in- 
stitutions of  the  kind  in  Ohio.  In 
182  [  he  was  by  the  Legislature 
chosen  an  Associate  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  (under  the 
old  Judicial  system),  was  twice  re- 
elected, and  declined  a  third  election 
in  1 841,  after  a  service  of  twenty 
years.  It  is  but  justice  to  say,  that 
throughout  that  long  period,  he 
maintained  a  standing  as  a  jurist 
reached  by  few  in  the  same  position, 
his  relations  to  the  court  being  recog- 
nized as  far  more  important  than 
were  accorded  to  many  Associates. 
This  was  due  alike  to  his.  sound  judg- 
ment, carefuLinvestigation,  and  con- 
scientious regard  for  justice.  Of  his 
business  operations,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  they  were  various  and  con- 
ducted by  that  sound  discretion  and 
conservative  policy  so  certain  of  suc- 
cess, as  they  were  in  his  case. 

Judge  Baker  was  the  father  of  five 
children,  all  of  whom  survive  him, 
to-wit  :  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Corwin, 
and  James  Whipple,  of  Norwalk; 
William,  of  Toledo ;  Timothy,  of 
Chicago,  and  Charles  and  George,  of 
Toledo.  His  aged  consort  died  in 
1864,  after  a  union  of  47  years,  be- 
ing the  first  death  in  the  family  of 
seven,  the  youngest  of  whom  at  the 
time  was  34  years  of  age. 

Three  names  will  always  stand  out 
in  special  prominence  in  the  early 
times  of  Norwalk — Piatt  Benedict, 
Ebenezer  Lane  and  Timothy  Baker. 
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These  all  occupied  somewhat  distinct 
positions  and  acted  somewhat  dif- 
ferent parts;  but  the  history  of  the 
town  can  never  be  written  without 
recognizing  each  of  them.  All,  now, 
have  gone,  and  with  them  nearly 
every  life  that  links  the  pioneer  era 
with  the  present'  Coming  there  at 
about  the  same  time,  they  all  bore 
prominent  parts  in  the  early  strug- 
gles of  the  place  ;  but  J  udge  Baker 
was  spared  to  see  and  enjoy  more  of 
the  fruits  of  pioneer  sacrifices  and 
patience  than  were  allowed  to  his  dis- 
tinguished compeers.  But  this  ad- 
vantage is  measured  by  a  very  small 
space  of  time,  and  he  sleeps  with  the 
long  list  of  heroic  dead,  who  braved 
the  dangers,  privations  and  toils  of 
the  days  of  the  beginning. 


ZELOTUS  BARRITT. 


The  late  Zelotus  Barritt,  of  Nev/ 
London,  was  the  son  of  Philander 
Barritt,  of  Monroe  county,.  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  born  February  24th, 
1798,  his  death  taking  place  June 
24th,  1876.  Even  as  a  youth  he 
served  his  country  in  the  war  of 
1 71 2-14,  and  long  enough  to  become 
a  pensioner,  one  of  the  *last  efforts  of 
a  prolonged  life  being  to  sign  his 
pension  papers  before  Justice  A.  D. 
Skellinger  in  the  month  in  which  he 
died.  In  1821  he  married  Miss 
Betsy  Smith,  who  bore  him  two  chil- 
dren, Philander  and  Smith,  and  died 
at  New  London  in  1839.  ^^  1840 
he  was  again  married,  to  the  widow 
of  Enoch  Boone,  by  which  union 
there  were  three  children.  Mr.  Bar- 
ritt was  one  of  the  first  three  that 
voted  the  abolition  ticket  in  New 
London.  His  life  throughout  was 
that  of  a  man  of  energy  and  versa- 
tility— at  one  time  a  captain  of 
militia,  at  another  a  banker,  at  an- 
other the  owner  of  1,500  acres  of 
land^  and  for  30  years  of'  his  life  a 


money  lender  to  the  poor,  and  to 
those  in  financial  distress.  With  the 
exception  of  a  short  time  in  Huron, 
and  a  sojourn  of  three  and  a  half 
years  in  Milan,  he  lived  for  60  years 
in  New  London,  identified  in  all 
things  with  its  history  and  progress. 
He  was  most  of  his  life  a  Methodist, 
but  while  living  at  Milan  joined  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  with  which  he 
ever  after  remained.  He  died  in  his 
79th  year,  regretted  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  followed  to  his  resting  place 
by  a  long  concourse*  of  the  citizens 
among  whom  he  had  lived. 


MRS.  FANNY  BEACFI. 


Miss  Fanny  Curtis,  who  died  May 
nth,  1878,  at  64  years  of  age,  came 
to  Ruggles  52  years  ago.  She  was 
married  on  her  twentieth  birthday  in 
1834  to  Mr.  Kimball  Beach,  son  of 
Daniel,  the  first  white  settler  of  the 
place.  "Uncle  Kims"  and  ''Aunt 
Fanny"  were  household  words  to  the 
youth  of  Ruggles  for  many  years. 
All  loved  to  visit  a  family  in  whose 
home  reigned  plenty  and  domestic 
love,  and  where  the  hand  of  welcome 
was  ever  extended.  They  were  the 
kind  and  Christian  parents  of  six 
children,  who  survive  them,  nearly 
all  married,  and  still  an  element  of 
Ruggles  society.  Mrs.  Beach  was 
universally  regarded  for  her  motherly 
affection  and  Christian  amiability  of 
character. 


MR.  LEONARD  BENSON. 


Mr.  Leonard  Benson  died  at  his 
residence  in  East  Fitchville,  Friday 
evening,  September  7th,  1877.  He 
was  born  in  Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  April 
2d,  1800,  consequently  was  in  the 
78th  year  of  his  age.  In  June,  1832, 
he  settled  in  this  township,  on  the 
farm  now  owned  by  S.  K.  Barnes, 
where  he  lived  and  labored  until  the 
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year  '65,  when  his  health  failing,  He 
sold  out  and  removed  to  the  village, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death. 


WALTER  BRANCH. 


Captain  Walter  Branch  died  at  his 
residence  in  Fairfield  on  June  5d, 
1878,  aged  86  years.  Mr.  Branch 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Meredith, 
Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  and  emi- 
grated from  that  State  to  Fairfield, 
Ohio,  in  the  fail  of  1828,  and  pur- 
chased the  farm  on  which  he  died. 
Of  course  it  was  not  cleared  when  he 
moved  on  to  it.  He  was  a  soldier  of 
181 2,  and  held  a  Captain's  commis- 
sion. He  represented  Huron  county 
in  the  Legislature  in  1838  9.  He 
was  the  first  Postmaster  in  the  town- 
ship, being  appointed  January  ist, 
1829.  Captain  Branch  was  married 
in  1 83 1  to  Miss  Mary  T.  Benson, 
daughter  of  Captain  Abijah  Benson, 
then  a  resident  of  Marcellus,  Onon- 
daga county,  N.  Y.  She.  died  in 
1843,  being  the  mother  of  six  chil- 
dren. The  three  eldest  died  in  in- 
fancy ;  the  other  three  are  still  living. 
He  was  married  again  in  1844  to 
Phila  Dexter,  formerly  of  Owasco, 
Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.  She  is  the 
mother  of  two  children,  and  still 
survives  him.  He  was  converted, 
and  united  with  the  Baptist  church  in 
the  winter  of  1839,  ^"^  ^^^^^  been  a 
consistent  member  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  This  is  the  outline  of  his 
history.  For  nearly  fifty  years  he 
has  filled  out  this  outline  in  the  midst 
of  a  community  by  whom  he  was 
respected  as  a  high-minded,  honest 
and  faithful  citizen.  No  stain  rests 
on  the  character  of  the  deceased  to 
detract  from  his  long  life  of  merit 
and  usefulness. 


JOHN  BUCHANAN. 


second  war  with  Great  Britain,  died 
in  St.  Joseph  county,  Michigan,  in 
April,  1877,  i"  the  84th  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  born  in  Sussex  county. 
New  Jersey,  January  24th,  1794, 
whence  he  removed  to  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  during  the  last  war 
with  England  he  enlisted  and  served 
as  a  member  of  Captain  John  Hat- 
field's militia.  After  the  war  he 
settled  in  Vermont,  where  he  re- 
mained until  tlie  year  1828,  when  he 
removed  to  the  State  of  Ohio  and 
settled  near  Norwalk  upon  a  farm, 
and  remained  in  the  same  locality  for 
forty-one  years,  until  September, 
1869,  when  he  removed  to  Michigan, 
wlxere  he  has  since  resided,  quietly  I 
passing  the  closing  years  of  a  well- 
spent  life  with  his  family  of  four 
daughters — another  daughter,  mar- 
ried, and  residing  at  Alma,  Gratiot 
county^  Mich.,  comprising  all  the 
surviving  members  of  his  family.  He 
had  two  sons.  One  died  at  the  age 
of  17,  and  the  other  was  lost  on  the 
return  journey  from  California  in  the 
ill-fated  steamer  '^Yankee  Blade." 


TEMPERANCE  CHURCH, 


Relict  of  the  late  Theophilus  Church, 
and  mother  of  the  late  Charles 
Church,  died  at  the  residence  of  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Griffin,  at  Ceylon, 
Berlin  township,  July  30th,  1876,  at 
the  age  of  So  years.  She  and  her 
husband  came  into  that  township  in 
the  year  1822,  where  she  continued 
to  reside  until  her  death.  She  left  a 
large  number  of  children  and  grand- 
children, and  the  memory  of  a  noble 
life  devoted  to  the  happiness  of  all 
around  her. 


MR.  JOHN,  CLARK. 


John  Buchanan,  si.  veteran  of  the 


At  his  residence  one  mile  east  of 
Belle vue.  May  2,  1877,  died  Mr. 
John  Clark,  aged  S^  years.     The  de- 
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ceased  was  a  native  of  England. 


He 


was  born  m  Ashelworth,  Glocester- 
shire  county,  July  19th,  1792.  May 
5th,  1823,  he  was  joined  in  marriage 
to  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  of  Tibberton, 
Worcestershire  county.  Three  years 
subsequently  they  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica. Agriculture  being  his  chosen 
occupation,  Mr.  Clark  purchased  a 
farm  on  Pipe  Creek,  and  entered 
heartily  upon  the  work  of  preparing 
a  home.  For  seven  years  he  re- 
mained on  the  above  mentioned  farm, 
when  he  sold  out  and  moved  to  San- 
dusky. In  the  spring  of  1845,  Mr. 
Clark  moved  to  the  place  of  his  late 
residence,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death.  There,  for  upward  of  thirty 
years,  he  has  been  identified  with  the 
interests  of  this  community.  Mr. 
Clark  was  an  honored  member  of  the 
Lyme  Episcopal  Church.  For  thirty- 
two  years  he  has  sustained  this  rela- 
tion. He  was  generally  respected  in 
this  community,  and  his  loss  v/ill  be 
felt  not  a  little. 


WINTHROP  CLOUGH. 


At  the  residence  of  his  son,  Josiah 
Clough,  in  Wakeman,  Ohio,  Febru- 
ary 12111,  1878,  Winthrop  Clough, 
aged  85  years.  Mr.  Clough  has  been 
a  resident  of  this  township  for  a  long 
time.  He  was  born  in  Nev/  Hamp- 
shire in  the  year  1792,  and  was  a 
pensioner  of  the  war  of  181 2.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Lundy's 
Lane  and  Chippewa,  and  at  the  fciege 
of  Fort  Erie,  besides  being  in  other 
minor  engagements.  —  Wakeman 
Press. 


JOSEPH  BANKS  DARLING. 


Joseph  Banks  Darling  was  born  in 
the  city  of  New  York  on  the  17th  of 
July,  1814.  When  he  was  a  mere 
lad,  his  father  moved  to  the  then 
Huron  county,  and  in  181 9  returned 


to  New  York,  where  he  remained  but 
a  short  time,  returning  to  this  county 
and  becoming  a  permanent  resident. 
Joseph  Banks  Darling  remained  in 
New  York,  going  from  there  to  New 
Haven,  v/here  he  attended  school 
until  1832,  when  he  came  to  San- 
dusky and  went  into  the  employ  of 
Morehead,  Pratt  &  Brown,  with 
whom  he  continued  until  he  went  to 
New  Haven,  Huron  county,  where 
he  was  engaged  as  a  clerk.  When 
the  x^roject  of  building  the  old  Mad 
River  road  was  put  in  practical  shape, 
young  Darling  secured  employment 
with  Chief  Engineer  Bell,  vdio  had 
charge  of  the  surveys.  Mr.  Darling 
continued  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany for  a  number  of  years  under 
Bell,  and  then  under  Mr.  Durbin. 
Pie  made  civil  engineering  his  pro- 
fession, and  gave  so  general  satisfac- 
tion that  he  was  elected  and  re-elected 
surveyor  of  this  county  some  half 
dozen  times.  In  1847  he  married 
Miss  Wealthy  J.  Wilder,  of  Avon. 
Plis  wife  died  in  1872,  having  had 
three  children,  two  sons,  one  of  whom 
is  an  art  student  in  Germany,  and  one 
daughter.  Mr.  Darling  leaves  a  com- 
fortable property  to  his  children.  He 
was  an  honest,  faithful,  and  exemplary 
citizen,  a  kind  neighbor  and  an  ex- 
cellent officer. 


JOHN  DENMAN. 


Died  in  Birmingham,  March  23d, 
John  Denman,  in  the  87th  year  of  his 
age. 

Mr.  Denman  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  England,  March 
25th,  1 791.  In  the  year  1795,  at  the 
age  of  four  years,  he,  together  with 
his  parents  and  brother,  came  to 
America,  locating  in  Sullivan  county, 
N.  Y.  He  remained  with  his  family 
until  the  year  181 6,  when  he  started 
for  Ohio,  making  the  distance  on 
foot,     Arriving  in  Florence  township 
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(then  Jessup,  Huron  county),  he  bar- 
gained with  Mr.  Barnum,  agent  for 
Mr.  Wakeman,  of  Connecticut,  for 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land 
at  $3  per  acre,  upon  which,  as  was 
the  custom,  he  made  a  small  payment 
— all  he  had.  He  immediately  com- 
menced work  upon  his  purchase,  con- 
tinuing there  during  that  memorable 
year,  remarkable  as  being  the  most 
unproductive  of  all  in  the  history  of 
the  county  (there  being  a  frost  in 
every  month  of  1816,  and  known  by 
the  early  settlers  as  the  year  eighteen - 
hundred-and-froze-to-death).  In  the 
spring  of  181 7  Mr.  Denman  left  his 
farm,  going  to  Liverpool,  Medina 
county,  and  hired  out  to  work  in  the 
salt  works  located  there,  with  the 
view  of  getting  money  to  make  the 
necessary  payments  and  improve  his 
land,  not  being  able  to  fmd  a  cash 
market  at  that  time  for  anything  he 
could  raise,  as  farm  products  could 
then  only  be  exchanged  for  dry 
goods,  while  groceries  must  be  paid 
for  in  cash. 

Returning  to  Florence  in  181 8,  he 
put  in  ten  acres  of  wheat,  and  after 
threshing  it  in  the  fall  he  could  only 
get  a  yard  of  calico  or  a  yard  of  cot- 
ton cloth  for  a  bushel  of  wheat,  while 
for  groceries  he  could  only  procure 
them  for  cash  or  gensing  root — gen- 
sing  there  being  legal  tender.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  he  went 
back  to  Sullivan  county  on  foot,  and 
after  remaining  a  few  weeks,  footed 
it  back  to  his  home  in  Ohio,  carrying 
on  his  back  a  pack  weighing  thirty 
pounds  of  such  articles  as  he  could 
not  obtain  in  the  new  country.  A 
part  of  the  contents  consisted  of  a 
peck  of  apple  seeds,  and  from  those 
hard-earned  seeds  sprang  many,  if 
not  all  of  the  old  orchards  of  Erie 
and  adjoining  counties. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1819,  Mr. 
Denman  married  Miss  Mamida  Black- 
man,  eldest  daughter  of  Captain  Wm. 


Blackman,  an  officer  in  the  war  of 
18 1 2,  also  a  resident  of  Jessup  town- 
ship (now  Florence  township.) 
They  went  immediately  to  house- 
keeping in  a  log  house  just  opposite 
the  present  family  residence.  ]^y 
honest  industry,  in  a  few  >  ears  he  had 
managed  to  pay  for  the  first  pur- 
chased land,  and  was  steadily  adding 
to  his  domain,  when,  in  1845,  ^^  ^^^^ 
over  700  acres  of  the  most  produc- 
tive and  desirable  land  in  the  town- 
ship, besides  fourteen  hundred  sheep, 
together  with  a  good  stock  of  horses, 
cattle,  etc.,  and  was  out  of  debt. 

Mr.  Denman's  marked  traits  of 
character  were  his  unwavering  hon- 
esty and  great  benevolence.  He 
gave  largely  to  all  benevolent  objects, . 
was  a  most  liberal  supporter  of  the 
church,  making  no  discrimination  be- 
tween the  various  denominations,  but 
giving  with  an  unsparing  hand. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denman  had  fifteen 
children,  fourteen  of  whom,  five  girls 
and  nine  boys,  grew  up  to  mature 
estate. 


MRS.  SARAH  DOWNS. 


Sarah  Downs  died  in  Nprwalk, 
Ohio,  May  20,  1876,  aged  59  years. 
She  was  born  in  Ridge ville,  Lorain 
county,  and  came  to  Wakeman  in 
the  year  1S25,  where  she  was  mar- 
married  to  Nathan  Downs.  In  1857 
they  moved  to  Sparta,  Morrow 
county,  where  she  organized  a  flour- 
ishing Sabbath  School,  acting  both  as 
teacher  and  Superintendent.  She 
subsequently  moved  to  Norwalk,  and 
then  to  Clyde,  where  she  engaged  in 
the  Sabbath  School  and  temperance 
work,  and  during  the  temperance 
crusade  of  1874  was  President  of  the 
Ladies'  Temperance  Society  in  Clyde. 
Her  eldest  son,  Dr.  Downs,  is  a  phy- 
sician of  Columbus.  Another  son  is 
in  Clyde,  and  her  daughter  is  in  Nor- 
walk,    She  was  a  woman  of  much  in- 
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telligence,  benevolence,  and  force  of 
character. 


JOSEPH  FRENCH. 


November  14,  1876,  died  at  his 
residence  in  Wakeman,  Mr.  Joseph 
French,  aged  68  years.  Mr.  French 
was  among  the  early  pioneers  of 
Wakeman;  was  born  in  Southbury, 
Conn.,  in  1808,  and  came  with  his 
father's  family  to  Wakeman  in  1820. 
He  was  only  12  years  old,  and  rode  a 
horse  ahead  of  a  yoke  of  cattle  which 
drew  the  family  goods.  When  19 
years  of  age  he  married  Miss  Jeanette 
Shelton  and  settled  near  the  old 
homestead,  where  they  have  raised  a 
.family  of  six  children,  four  sons  and 
two  daughters,  all  now  married  and 
having  families.  Mr.  French  was 
one  of  the  most  active  men  of  his 
day.  He  could  not  bear  confinement, 
and  would  be  out  as  long  as  he  could 
stand.  He  used  to  say,  "  better  wear 
out  than  rust  out,"  and  at  the  age  of 
68  years  he  finished  his  work. 


MRS.  BETSEY  FOSTER. 


Died  at  Spencer,  Medina  county, 
on  March  nth,  1878,  Mrs.  Betsey 
Foster,  wife  of  George  Foster,,  (and 
sister  of  D.  S.  Pond,  of  Rochester, 
and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Messenger,  of  New 
London),  aged  65  years  and  7  months. 
Deceased  was  born  August  'nth, 
18 1 2,  at  Poultney,  Rutland  county, 
Vt.,  and  moved  with  her  parents  into 
Windham,  Portage  county,  O.,  in 
October,  1832.  She  was  married  in 
1833,  and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  settlement  of  East  Creek,  New 
London,  in  1835.  Their  residences 
have  been  New  London,  Clarksfield, 
Florence,  Rochester  and  Spencer. 
For  several  years  she  suffered  severe- 
ly, rendering  life  a  burthen,  produc- 
ing at  times  a  melancholy  state  ;  at 
other  times,  when  suffering  greatly. 


she  was  cheerful,  and  bore  her  suffer- 
ings with  great  fortitude.  In  her 
social  relations  with  her  neighbors, 
she  always  cultivated  peace  and  har- 
mony, enjoying  the  good  will  of  all, 
and  consequently  leaves  a  large  circle 
of  acquaintances  and  relatives,  to 
whom  she  had  endeared  herself,  to 
mourn  her  departure. 


MRS.  CLARISSA  GALLUP. 


Clarissa  Gallup,  one  of  the  oldest 
citizens  of  Norwalk,  quietly  passed 
away  January  nth,  1878,  at  the  age 
of  81  years,  4  months  and  7  days. 
She  was  born  at  North  Salem,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  September  4th, 
1796.  Her  father,  Piatt  Benedict, 
(who  died  in  1865)  came  to  Ohio  in 
1 81 5,  and  on  October  30th  of  that 
year  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Elisha  Whittlesey  and  Frederick 
Falley  to  jointly  purchase  from  the 
original  Connecticut  fire  sufferers  the 
present  site  of  the  village  of  Norwalk, 
with  a  view  to  procure  the  removal  of 
the  county  seat  of  the  county  of 
Huron  from  Avery  (now  Abbott's 
Bridge,  in  Erie  county,)  to  this  point, 
if  they  should  succeed  in  the  purchase. 
The  purchase  having  been  made,  he, 
in  1818,  removed  his  family,  includ- 
ing the  late  Jonas  B.  Benedict  (father 
of  Dr.  D.  D.  Benedict,  of  this  place), 
and  his  daughter  Clarissa,  with  three 
other  children,  to  their  home,  and 
upon  the  same  lot  where  he  and  his 
daughter,  just  deceased,  passed  from 
earth,  erected  his  dwelling  (the  first 
in  the  village),  and  there  resided  un- 
til his  death. 

She  was  married  in  1820  to  Hallet 
Gallup,  who  also  died  at  Norwalk  in 
July  of  last  year,  his  obituary  appear- 
ing elsewhere. 

At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was 
the  oldest  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  this  place,  having  been  in 
constant  membership  and  attendance 
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at  its  services  for  over  fi(tf  years. 
She  was  the  mother  of  eight  children, 
two  of  whom  died  in  childhood  and 
six  are  now  living  at  Norwalk. 

She  was  active,,  energetic  and 
faithful  in  her  duties,  charitable  to- 
wards the  faults  of  others,  a  kind  and 
loving  mother,  and  an  exemplary- 
Christian. 


HALLET  GALLUP. 


Died  at  Norwalk,  July  nth,  1877, 
Mr.  Hallet  Gallup,  in  the  82d  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  born  in  Luzerne 
county,  Pa.,  in  1796,  his  father's 
fatnily  being  among  the  first  settlers 
of  the  beautiful  valley  of  Wyoming, 
and  participants  in  some  of  the  dread- 
ful scenes  occuring  at  the  time  of  the 
massacre.  His  father  had  lands  in 
Kingston  and  Exeter,  and  owned  a 
saw  mill.  He  was  killed  by  falling 
trees  in  1807,  when  Hallet  was  but 
ten  years  old.  The  latter  then  lived 
with  his  uncle,  Caleb  Hathaway,  in 
Philadelphia,  until  in  1813,  when  he 
volunteered  in  the  army,  and  served 
under  Harrison  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania troops  through  the  campaign  of 
that  year,  marching  up  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  through  Cleve- 
land and  Sandusky,  to  Fort  Stephen- 
son, now  Fremont.  At  Sandusky  he 
arrived  in  a  very  exhausted  condition. 
He  belonged  to  an  artillery  company, 
and  had  been  on  duty  forty-eight 
hours,  drawmg  their  cannon  with  drag 
ropes,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  re- 
lieved they  threw  themselves  on  the 
ground  without  anything  to  eat,  and 
slept  until  a  violent  storm,  which 
came  on,  had  flooded  them  with 
water.  From  Fort  Stephenson  he 
went  back  by  boats  and  portage 
across  the  Peninsula  to  the  islands, 
hearing  the  guns  of  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie,  and  seeing  the  captive  wrecks 
of  the  British  fleet.  His  battery  was 
then  ordered  to   Maiden,  and  from 


there  to  Detroit.  At  the  close  of  the 
campaign  they  went  down  the  lake  in 
open  boats  in  a  snow  storm  to  Erie, 
where  he  was  discharged.  From  Erie 
he  was  obliged  to  make  his  way  home 
on  foot  over  the  dense  wilderness  of 
southwestern  New  York,  suffering- 
great  hardships  by  the  way.  After 
his  return  he  served  at  the  carpenter 
trade  until  1816,  when  he  started 
again  for  this  western  country,  accem- 
panied  with  his  brother  William, 
They  stopped  first  at  Bloomingville, 
and  thence  to  Avery,  the  old  county 
seat,  below  Milan.  On  the  removal 
of  the  county  seat  to  Norwalk,  he 
followed  ;  after  which,  for  a  number 
of  years,  his  history  was  part  of  the 
early  history  of  the  town,  being  en- 
gaged in  county  buildings,  opening- 
roads,  and  all  the  various  labors  of  a 
public  spirited  settler.  In  181 9  he 
was  made  County  Collector  of  taxes 
of  Huron,  which  then  embraced  all 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  State, 
and  encountered  many  perilous  scenes 
in  the  transaction  of  his  duty.  He 
had  rare  inventive  genius,  as  many 
machines  which  he  constructed  testify. 
He  married,  in  1820,  Clarissa  Bene- 
dict, daughter  of  Piatt  Benedict,  who 
died  a  few  months  later  than  he  did, 
as  above  recorded.  Through  a  long 
and  laborious  life  his  faith  in  the 
second  commg  of  the  Lord  grew  con- 
tinually stronger,  and  enjoining  love 
and  harmony  in  his  children,  he 
passed  away  peacefully,  in  full  ac- 
quiescence in  the  decrees  of  an  all 
wise  God. 


MRS.  SALLY  O.  GILSON. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Owen,  in  Nor- 
walk, O.,  March  2d,  1877,  ^^s. 
Sally  O.  Gilson,  wife  of  the  late 
Nahum  Gilson,  of  Norwich,  and 
mother  of  the  Treasurer  of  Huron 
county.     Mrs.    Gilson   was    born   in 
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Northumberland,  Mass.,  January 
1 2th,  1792,  her  father  dying  while 
she  was  quite  young.  In  181 9  she 
was  married  to  Nahum  Gilson,  in 
Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  and  as  their 
bridal  trip  the  pair  set  out  next  day 
for  Ohio.  The  trip  Outlasted  the 
proverbial  honeymoon,  for  it  was 
seven  weeks  later  when  the  bridal 
party,  of  seven  persons,  bivouacked 
on  the  shores  of  the  ''  wind  run,"  in 
Norwich.  Coming  into  the  township 
when  the  red  man  rivaled  the  wolf 
and  bear  in  inspiring  fear ;  when 
every  article  of  household  necessity 
depended  on  the  ingenuity  and  skill 
of  those  who  needed  them ;  and 
when  every  element  of  social  and 
religious  advantage  had  to  be  forged 
out  of  the  most  primitive  materials, 
she  succeeded  in  building  up  a  home 
where  comfort  was  long  dispensed  to 
her  family,  and  where  hospitality  was 
often  bestowed  on  others.  She  was 
the  mother  of  seven  children,  of 
whom  five  are  still  living,  and  for  50 
years  was  a  faithful  and  exemplary 
Christian  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
Like  many  of  the  pioneer  matrons, 
she  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  early 
times,  and  was  a  sort  of  encyclopedia 
of  pioneer  events,  recalling  the  dates 
by  the  birth  of  the  pioneer  children. 


MRS.  ELIZA  J.  HASKELL. 


This  lady  died  May  26th,  1875,  at 
her  home  in  Bellevue,  on  her  54th 
birthday.  Mrs.  Haskell  was  born  at 
Harbor  Creek,  Erie  county,  Pa., 
May  26th,  1821  ;  .  moved  with  her 
parents  from  Pennsylvania  to  Litch- 
field, Hillsdale  county,  Mich.,  in 
1836 ;  removed  from  Michigan  to 
Vermillion  in  1837  ;  was  married  in 
1838  ;  settled  in  Bellevue  same  year, 
and  resided  there  until  her  death. 
She  lived  to  see  Bellevue  grow  from  a 
few  houses  to  its  present  size  and 
beauty.     She   was   a   member  of  its 
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first  church  society,  and  ever  a  zeal- 
ous, active  Christian  worker,  besides 
being  devoted  to  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance. The  crusade,  and  her 
efforts  to  support  the  reading  room, 
were  her  last  efforts.  The  poor  and 
needy  ever  shared  her  bounty.  She 
died  suddenly  of  heart  disease.  She 
rests  from  her  labors,  and  her  works 
do  follow  her. 


GEORGE  C.  HUNTINGTON. 


George  C.  Huntington,  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Kelley's  Island,  and 
father  of  Erastus  and  D.  K.  Hunting- 
ton, and  widely  known  in  this  section, 
died  in  Wallace,  Kansas,  on  Wednes- 
day, July  5th,  1878,  of  hemorrhage 
of  the  lungs.  The  deceased  was 
born  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  July  20, 
1807.  He  left  Norwich  in  1828,  and 
went  as  clerk  in  a  hardware  store  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  moved  to  Cleveland, 
O.,  next  year,  and  established  a 
crockery  Ftore,  which  he  sold  (in 
1838)  to  his  brother,  Llenry  D.  Hunt- 
ington and  O.  A.  Brooks  (who  con- 
tinued as  Huntington  &  Brooks  in 
Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  for  more 
than  thirty  years).  He  moved  to 
Kelley's  Island  in  1838,  where  he  re- 
sided until  187 1,  when  he  removed  to 
New  York  City,  and  in  1874  to  Kan- 
sas, with  his  youngest  son,  where  he 
lived  until  his  death.  He  has  three 
sons,  Erastus  and  Daniel  K.,  who  re- 
side on  Kelley's  Island,  and  Joseph 
H.,  who  is  residing  in  Kansas.  Mr. 
Huntington  was  one  of  Erie's  pioneer 
settlers,  and  a  resident  of  Kelley's 
Island  when  it  was  but  little  inhab- 
ited. He  was  a  man  of  decided 
natural  ability,  which  had  been  dis- 
ciplined and  cultured  by  education 
and  habits  of  study.  He  was  widely 
and  popularly  known  in  this  and  ad- 
joining counties  for  many  years,  and 
at  one  time  the  candidate  of  the 
Democracy  for  Probate  Judge  of  this 
county. 
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FRANKLIN  JONES. 


Died  in  Lyme  township,  Huron 
county,  August  30,  1876,  Mr,  Frank- 
lin Jones,  aged  72  years.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  pioneers  of  the  local- 
ity in  which  he  died,  and  without  any 
marked  prominence,  was  an  esteemed 
citizen  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 


MRS.  SALLY  KEELER. 


Died  at  Norwalk,,  May  17th,  1878, 
after  a  long  illness,  Sally,  wife  of  Eri 
Keeler,  aged  79  years,  2  months  and 
9  da  vs. 

Sally  Marvin,  the  eldest  daughter 
and  third  child  of  Isaac  and  Hannah 
Marvin,  was  born  at  Norwalk,  Con- 
necticut, March  8th,  1799,  and  with 
her  father's  family  moved  to  Rich- 
land county,  Ohio,  in  the  summer  of 
1 81 8,  and  settled  on  a  farm  about 
twelve  miles  north  of  Mansfield, 
where  the  father  died  in  September, 
1850,  aged  84  years,' and  his  wife  at 
about  the  same  age  some  twelve  years 
later. 

She  was  married  to  Eri  Keeler, 
July  loth,  1821,  removing  to  Milan 
(now  in  Erie  county),  where  they 
resided  about  two  years,  and  then 
took  up  a  permanent  residence  in 
Norwalk.  Of  their  ten  children,  four 
died  in  infancy.  Clarence  L.,  aged 
18  years,  died  of  a  pistol  shot,  at 
Moorfield,  Va.,  a  member  of  the 
55th  O.  V.  L,  June  8th,  1862.  Five 
— two  sons  and  three  daughters — 
still  survive.  Isaac  M..  editor  Fre- 
mont Journal ;  William  B  ,  Chicago  ; 
S.  .Antoinette  Martin,  Cleveland ; 
Mary  C.  Randolph,  Plainfield,  N.  J.; 
and  Marcellia  H.  Johnson,  Norwalk, 
all  of  whom  were  present  at  her 
funeral.  Her's  was  the  first  death  in 
her  family  (except  Clarence,  killed  in 
the  army)  since  1834.  She  was  a 
lady  of  great  amiability  of  character, 
and   genuine,   unostentations,   Chris- 


tian piety.  Her  husband  survives 
her  at  an  age  of  nearly  four  score 
years. 


BENJAMIN  KNIFFIN, 


A  pioneer  of  Greenwich,  Huron 
county,  was  born  in  Cayuga  county. 
New  York,  May  3d,  1796,  and  first 
came  to  Greenwich  in  the  fall  of 
181 8,  where  he  died  July  12th,  1877, 
aged  81  years  and  2  months.  After 
a  first  sojourn  of  some  years  in  the 
township,  he  went  east  and  married 
Miss  Blania  Hobby,  in  1825,  with 
whom  he  returned,  and  lived  ever 
after  in  Greenwich.  For  many  years 
he  was  an  extensive  farmer,  a  grower 
of  fat  cattle,  and  a  drover  of  same  to 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  He  was 
a  man  of  strong  physical  develop- 
ment, and  strong  and  peculiar  mental 
and  moral  qualities.  He  gave  em- 
ployment and  aid  to  a  great  many 
poor  men  in  their  stuggles  in  the 
wilderness,  and  died  as  he  had  lived, 
with  a  faith  in  God's  universal  saving 
love  for  the  human  family. 


THOMAS  LAWRENCE. 


Died  at  his  home  in  Bronson, 
Huron  county,  February  2 2d,  2877, 
Mr.  Thomas  Lawrence,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  83  years.  Mr.  Lawrence  was 
born  in  Westchester  county,  N.  Y., 
in  1794.  His  grandfather,  Samuel 
L.,  was  a  Captain  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  and  his  father,  Samuel, 
helped  in  several  engagements  at  the 
close  of  the  same  struggle.  Thomas 
was  three  times  married,  and  was  the 
father  of  four  children,  two  of  whom 
are  yet  living.  He  was  a  millwright 
and  carpenter  previous  to  coming  to 
Ohio  in  1833,  but  having  taught 
school  in  his  early  manhood,  was 
noted  as  an  extensive  reader  and 
cogent  thinker.  For  46  years  he  was 
a   consistent  and  helpful  member  of 
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the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was 
greatly  esteemed  for  his  benevolence 
to  the  needy,  and  his  integrity  in  the 
business  relations  of  life.  When  he 
came  to  Huron  county  he  set  up 
house  keeping  in  a  log  cabin,  with- 
out a  floor  to  it,  near  the  village  of 
Peru.  He  soon  after  purchased  the 
farm  on  which  he  ever  after  lived, 
one-half  mile  west  of  Olena.  It  is 
related  of  him  that  his  conscientious 
regard  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath 
once  lost  him  the  purchase  of  a  farm 
at  a  good  bargain,  because  he  de- 
clined to  converse  on  the  subject  on 
the  holy  day. 


JOHN  LAYLIN. 


John  Laylin  was  born  in  West- 
moreland county,  Penn.,  May  2 2d, 
1791,  and  died  in  Norwalk,  Ohio, 
April  26th,  1877.  He  had  one 
brother,  Charles,  and  one  sister, 
Sallie.  In  181 1  the  family  removed 
to  West  Berlin.  In  181 2  they  ex- 
perienced the  dangers  and  hardships 
incident  to  the  war.  The  community 
assembled  to  devise  means  for  safety, 
and  determined  to  send  out  a  recon- 
noitering  party  to  prevent  a  surprise 
by  the  Indians.  About  thirty  men 
volunteered,  among  them  Mr.  Laylin; 
but  illness  prevented  his  going.  Very 
few  ever  returned.  The  following 
year  their  bleached  bones  were  found 
by  Perry's  soldiers  on  the  Peninsula. 

In  the  panic  which  foliov/ed  Hull's 
surrender,  the  family  fled  to  Mount 
Vernon.  At  Mansfield  they  met  a 
regiment  hastening  to  the  protection 
of  the  citizens  on  the  border,  and 
Mr.  Laylin  joined  these  troops. 
After  his  military  service  he  joined 
his  family  at  Mount  Vernon.  In  18 18 
he  married  Miss  Olive  Clark,  daugh- 
ter of  Daniel  L.  Clark,  of  Bronson, 
and  settled  on  fifty  acres  just  south  of 
Norwalk  village,  where  he  lived  till 
1847. 


In  1 841  Mrs.  Laylin  died,  leaving 
six  children,  two  having  died  a  short 
time  previous.  By  the  helpful  aid  of 
the  eldest  daughter,  Elvira,  the  family 
were  cared  for,  and  six  years  after  he 
married  Mrs.  States,  a  judicious 
Christian  lady,  who  walked  with  him 
thirty  years,  and  preceded  him  by 
ten  days  to  the  spirit  world.  Soon 
after  his  second  marriage  he  removed 
to  his  late  home  on  Medina  street, 
where  he  has  lived  for  twenty-three 
years.  For  several  years  his  health 
has  been  very  poor,  and  his  powers 
of  body  and  mind  much  impaired. 
Favored  with  few  early  advantages 
for  mental  culture,  he  availed  him- 
sell  to  the  utmost  of  what  he  had. 
While  working  in  Mount  Vernon,  he 
read  the  public  library  so  thoroughly 
as  to  become  well  versed  in  ancient 
and  modern  history,  and  on  many 
scientific  subjects.  Strength  and  de- 
finiteness  were  leading  characteristics 
of  his  mind.  He  held  decided  and 
independent  judgments  on  all  the  re- 
ligious and  political  questions  that 
from  time  to  time  stirred  public 
thought  during  his  long  life. 


ALLAN  LINDSLEY. 


The  subject  of  this  notice  died  at 
his  residence  near  Monroeville  June 
I  St,  1877,  in  the  7  2d  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  born  in  Connecticut,  bat  was 
brought  by  his  parents  when  but 
three  years  old  to  Columbia  county, 
N.  Y.  From  thence  he  came,  when 
a  young  man,  to  Huron  county, 
where  the  longest  and  most  important 
part  of  his  life  was  spent.  Indus- 
trious and  provident,  he  became  the 
possessor  of  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful farms  and  country  homes  in 
Northern  Ohio.  Mr.  Lindsley  was  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  strength 
of  mind,  and  of  the  purest  and  most 
exemplary  Christian  character. 
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HENRY  F.  MERRY.     .. 

One  by  one  even  our  younger 
pioneers  are  passing  from  the  stage  of 
their  toils  and  triumphs.  Mr.  Henry 
F.  Merry  died  in  Sandusky,  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1876,  aged  66  years  and  6 
days.  The  son  of  Hosujer  Merry 
and  his  wife,  Sarah  Frost,  he  was 
born  in  Mentor,  Lake  county,  De- 
cember 26th,  1 810.  His  parents 
were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Milan, 
Erie  county,  removing  to  that  place 
in  1811.  Shortly  after  the  death  of 
his  mother,  which  occurred  when  he 
was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  he 
apprenticed  himself  to  Hon.  Ozias 
Long,  of  Elyria,  to  learn  the  trade  of 
carpenter.  In  the  spring  of  1835, 
after  completing  an  apprenticeship  of 
seven  years,  he  came  to  Sandusky, 
negotiating  his  first  contract  with 
Hon.  F.  I).  Parish  for  the  carpenter 
work  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  then  building.  From  this 
date  he  became  closely  identified  with 
the  building  and  business  interests  of 
the  city,  at  all  times  active  in  further- 
ing its  prosperity,  and  holding  prom- 
inent positions  in  its  commercial 
enterprises.  He  was  also  devoted  to 
the  management  and  perfecting  of 
the  public  school  system,  his  official 
'connection  therewith  extending 
through  a  period  of  nearly  twenty 
years.  In  the  year  1837  he  married 
Miss  Caroline  Sprague,  daughter  of 
Hon.  Ezra  Sprague,  of  Florence, 
Mrs.  Merry  and  one  married  daugh- 
ter surviving  him.  By  his  death  is 
created  a  vacancy  in  the  many  rela- 
tions of  life,  which  few  will  be  found 
to  fill. 


MRS.  ELIZA  MERRY. 


Died  at  Belle vue,  August  loth, 
1877,  Mrs.  Eliza  Merry,  wife  of  E. 
O.  Merry,  aged  64  years  and  9 
months.     She  was  born  in  Madison 


county,  New  York,  and  removed 
with  her  father,  Mr.  Lemuel  Sayles, 
to  Milan  in  1817.  In  that  village 
she  was  married,  September,  1834, 
to  E,  O.  Merry,  and  duri-^g  43  years 
was  his  loving  and  faithful  partner. 
She  was  a  grand  type  of  an  Ameri- 
can mother,  one  who  made  home  a 
world  of  joy  and  comfjrt,  and  acted 
in  her  daily  life  "  with  charity  to  all, 
and  malice  towards  none." 


DANIEL  MINER. 


Died  in  Nor  walk,  July  25  th,  1878, 
Mr.  Daniel  Miner,  one  month  and 
one  day  less  than  75  years  of  age. 
The  deceased  was  born  in  Homer, 
Courtland  county,  N.  Y.,  and  came 
to  Ohio  with  his  father  in  1810  and 
settled  near  Rocky  River,  Cuyahoga 
county.  His  father  died  soon  after 
their  arrival  in  Ohio,  and  he  returned 
to  Homer  for  the  purpose  of  attend- 
ing school.  He  came  to  Huron 
county  when  about  sixteen  years  of 
age.  He  married  January  7th,  1823, 
and  settled  on  Hartland  Ridge  in 
February,  1824.  He  was  the  first 
Township  Clerk  and  first  Postmaster 
in  Hartland  township,  holding  the 
latter  office  uvc;r  twenty-one  years. 
"  Uncle  Daniel,"  as  he  was  familiarly 
called  by  his  numerous  friends,  was 
always  a  favorite  with  the  young  or 
the  aged.  Genial  and  courteous  to 
all,  he  endeared  himself  to  scores  of 
friends.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  the 
only  child  with  which  he  was  ever 
blessed  (now  Mrs.Chas.  R.  Bostwix:k), 
to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached. 


JOSEPH  MOORE. 


At  the  residence  of  his  son,  Lewis 
Moore,  in  Hartland,  Huron  county, 
died  October  5th,  1876,  Mr.  Joseph 
Moore,  aged  89  years  10  months. 
He  was  born  ii^  Cherry  Valley,  N.  J., 
1787,  and  moved  to  Norwalk  town- 
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ship,  in  the  Firelands,  in  1832.  His 
wife,  Susan  Wilcox,  whom  he  had 
married  in  New  York  State,  died  in 
Nor  walk  23  years  ago.  In  1855  he 
moved  to  Hartland,  where  he  lived 
until  the  period  of  his  deatli,  as  re- 
corded. He  leaves  three  surviving 
children,  ex-Sheriff  Henry  L.  Moore, 
Lewis  Moore,  of  Hartland,  and  a 
married  daughter,  resident  in  Kansas. 
He  was  an  exemplary  Christian,  and 
a  man  of  great  kindness  of  heart, 
and  remarkably  even^  pleasant  dis- 
position. 


RUNDLE  PALMER. 


Rundle  Palmer,  of  Fitchville, 
Huron  county,  Ohio,  died  on  the  7th 
of  March,  1876,  in  the  90th  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  born  in  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  in  1786,  and  in  1818  he, 
with  his  wife  and  four  children,  came 
west  and  settled  in  Fitchville,  on  the 
site  where  a  part  of  the  village  of 
Clinton  now  stands.  Another  family 
came  into  the  place  with  them,  and 
they  formed  the  second  settlement  in 
this  township,  the  first  being  made 
the  year  previous.  Mr.  Palmer,  with 
six  others,  formed  the  first  Christian 
organization  in  the  township,  and  did 
much  towards  establishing  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  there,  and  .  for  sev- 
eral years  was  one  of  the  deacons. 
He  was  the  first  Postmaster,  and  also 
the  first  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and 
being  a  man  ot  intelligence,  and 
possessing  a  good  deal  of  energy,  he 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  the  place.  Some 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  he  went 
to  reside  with  a  son  near  Napoleon, 
and  it  was  at  his  residence  where  he 
breathed  his  last. 


MISS  HANNAH  PALMER. 


September,  1789,  in  Connecticut. 
Was  89  years  old.  Was  the  daughter 
of  Samuel  and  Amy  Palmer.  Was 
one  of  a  family  of  ten  persons,  eight 
brothers  and  two  sisters.  The  mother 
dying  when  the  deceased  was  very 
young,  the  care  of  the  large  family 
came  upon  these  two  sisters.  In 
1 81 8  the  family  came  to  Ohio,  and 
settled  m  Fitchville,  when  the  coun- 
try was  a  dense  forest.  The  two  sis- 
ters unitedly  had  the  care  of  the 
family  till  the  marriage  of  the  elder 
in  1825.  The  deceased  remained 
single,  and  has  always,  since  coming 
to  Ohio,  made  her  home  where  she 
died,  and  has  been  familiarly  known 
to  all  as  "  Aunt  Hannah."  In  an 
early  day  she  became  interested  in 
the  subject  of  personal  religion,  and 
united  with  the  first  church  organized 
in  the  town,  nearly  56  years  ago. 
She  remained  in  this  connection  to 
her  death.  For  sixty  years  her  home 
and  that  of  her  brother  Samuel  has 
been  one,  and  she  has  been  to  him 
not  only  a  sister,  but  a  mother  in 
counsel  and  care. 


OLIVER  PEAK. 


Died  March   2d,  1878,  Miss  Han- 
nah Palmer.     The  deceased  was  born 


In  the  last  days  of  July,  1877,  Mr. 
Oliver  Peak,  living  near  Ceylon,  died 
very  suddenly  by  the  bursting  of  a 
blood  vessel.  M|-.  Peak  was  one  of 
the  earliest  pioneers  of  the  county, 
having  settled  in  Berlin  in  181 6 — 
sixty  years  ago.  He  died  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  78  years,  and  his  fun- 
eral was  attended  by  a  large  concourse 
of  friends  and  people  from  several 
townships,  the  services  being  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  Mr.  Hale,  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Berlin  Hights, 
•who  preached  an  interesting  bio- 
graphical discourse.  The  deceased 
was  an  industrious  farmer  for  many 
years,  a  man  of  sterling  qualities, 
genial  spirits,  and  went  down  before 
the  Great  Reaper  as  a  shock  of  corn 
ripe  for  the  harvest. 
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MRS.  MARIA  PHILIPS. 


Died  in  October,  1877,  ^t  Clarks- 
field,  Huron  county,  Maria  Piiillips, 
the  widow  of  the  late  Ezekiel  Phil- 
lips, aged  86  years  and  6  months. 
The  deceased  was  born  in  Dutchess 
county,  N.  Y.,  April  9th,  1791. 
From  thence,  with  her  husband,  in 
1830,  emigrated  to  Ohio,  and  settled 
on  Hartland  Ridge.  Here,  amidst 
the  hardships  and  privations  incident 
to  a  pioneer  life,  they  succeeded  in 
rearing  a  respectable  family  of  chil- 
dren, and  lived  to  see  them  comforta- 
bly situated  in  temporal  things,  re- 
joicing in  the  hope  of  a  happy 
reunion  in  the  better  world. 


JOSEPH  PIERCE. 


Mr.  Joseph  Pierce,  of  Lyme,  near 
Bellevue,  departed  this  hfe  on  Wed- 
nesday.  May  9,  1877.  Mr.  Pierce 
had  been  identified  with  Bellevue 
and  vicinity  since  the  year  1832.  A 
man  of  good  sound  character,  and 
withal  of  much  intelligence,  he  was 
often  called  to  fill  various  offices  in 
the  gift  of  the  people,  in  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  which  he  showed  him- 
self to  be  a  prompt,  honest  and  ener- 
getic officer.  For  over  forty  years  he 
had  been  a  member  and  officer  in  the 
Lyme  Congregational  Church,  and 
here,  as  elsewhere,  was  a  kind,  hum- 
ble and  devoted  Christian,  whose 
name  was  familiar  to  all,  and  honored 
as  the  type  of  true  Christian  man- 
hood. 


STEPHEN  POST. 


Born  in  the  State  of  New  York  in 
1809,  Mr.  Stephen  Post  came'  with 
his  father's  family  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  first  farm  ever  settled  in 
Clarksfield  township  in  181 6.  (See 
Dr.  A.  D.  Skellinger's  address  of 
July  4,  1876,  in  Vol.  XII  oi Pioneer.) 


He  was  married  to  Miss  E.  L.  Carl- 
ton, daughter  of  Rev.  T.  Carlton,  in 
1837,  and  continued  to  live  near 
where  his  father  settled,  in  Clarksfield 
and  Hartland,  until  after  his  wife's 
death  in  June,  1866.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  local  politics,  and  in 
the  late  civil  war  was  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  Union  cause.  In  18  71 
he  again  married  Mrs.  M.  A.  Wood, 
of  New  London,  and  from  that  time 
till  his  death  resided  in  that  village. 
His  second  wife  dying  in  1874,  he 
again  married — Mrs  Flannery,  but 
lived  only  a  few  months  in  his  beau- 
tiful new  home  on  Fitchville  street. 
He  died  March  2d,  1877,  regretted 
by  all  as  a  worthy  pioneer  and  an 
honest  man. 


DANIEL  REYNOLDS. 


Died'  in    Berlin,  Erie   county,   on 

,  aged   four   days  less   than    92 

years.  He  came  to  Berlin  from  near 
Newbury,  N.  Y.,  in  181 7,  and  was 
an  industrious,  energetic,  and  widely 
esteemed  pioneer  of  that  township. 


MRS.  I.  T.  REYNOLDS. 


The  community  of  Huron  was 
greatly  saddened  by  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Reynolds,  which  occurred  on 
the  evening  of  June  8th,  1877.  Mrs. 
Reynolds  was  so  prominent  a  mem- 
ber of  society,  by  reason  of  her 
many  virtues  and  intelligence,  and 
for  so  many  years  identified  with  the 
interests  of  the  place  and  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  her  loss  was  m^ore  than 
usually  felt.  Her  birthplace  was 
Sullivan  county.  New  York,  from 
which  place  her  parents  emigrated, 
when  she  was  but  six  years  of  age,  to 
locate  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Flor- 
ence. Here  Margaret  Furman  (her 
maiden  name)  spent  her  youthful 
days  until  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Isaac 
T.    Reynolds,      Dec.     15  th,     1830. 
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Thus,  for  almost  half  a  century,  has 
she  been  permitted  to  adorn  "the 
doctrines  of  Christ"  by  her  wifely 
and  motherly  fidelity.  Her  charities 
were  many  and  quiet,  seeking  no 
ostentatious  notice.  Her  death,  Hke 
her  life,  was  peaceful,  calm  and  tri- 
umphant. She  was  a  useful  and  hon- 
ored member  of  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Berlin  Heights. 


BARNET  ROE. 


Mr.  Barnet  Roe  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Greenfield  township,  Huron 
county,  September  15th,  1877,  at  the 
age  of  64  years.  He  was  born  in 
Northamptonshire,  England,  on  the 
3d  of  March,  181 3.  Mr.  Roe  came 
with  his  father's  family  into  Cayuga 
county.  New  York,  in  1822,  where 
he  remained  until  1832,  and  that  year 
they  moved  into  Peru,  Huron  county. 
Six  years  after  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Harriet  Brightman,  of  Bronson,  and 
soon  after  settled  in  Greenfield,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  was  the  father  of  six  children, 
five  of  whom  are  still  living.  He 
was  a  carpenter  and  joiner  by  trade, 
but  was  milch  of  his  life  engaged  in 
other  employments.  Being  a  man  of 
great  industry  and  perseverance,  and 
having  a  mind  adapted  to  mechanical 
resources,  coupled  with  a  resolute 
purpose,  he  exerted  a  wide  and  bene- 
ficial influence  in  the  community 
where  he  lived.  As  a  farmer  he  was 
alive  to  all  the  improvements  in  agri- 
culture ;  as  a  mechanic,  his  judgment 
and  taste  were  often  brought  into 
requisition  by  his  neighbors,  and  his 
public  spirit  manifested  itself  in  a 
variety  of  enterprises.  He  built,  and 
for  many  years  operated,  the  Phoenix 
Mills.  At  the  same  time  he  was  ex- 
tensivelv  engaged  in  quarrying  stone 
in  the  Greenfield  quarries,  and  intro- 
ducing it  throughout  this  section  of 
the  country  for  useful  and  ornamental 


purposes.  He  was  elected  and  served 
a  term  of  three  years  as  County  Com- 
missioner about  twenty  years  ago, 
and  was  often  entrusted  with  public 
business  in  his  own  township.  As  a 
public  servant  or  a  private  citizen  he 
was  worthy  of  the  respect  and  esteem 
which  he  received. 


HARVEY  SACKETT. 


Mr.  Sackett  was  born  in  Xitchfield 
county,  Connecticut,  in  1791,  came 
to  Ohio  in  18 11,  and  served  most 
honorably  in  the  war  which  soon  fol- 
lowed, until  he  was  discharged  at 
Lower  Sandusky  in  1 81 3.  He  moved 
on  the  Fire  Lands  and  settled  in  Rug- 
gles  township  in  1825,  and  continued 
to  live  there — with  the  exception  of 
two  years  in  Ashland — up  to  the  date 
of  his  death,  August  nth,  1875. 
He  filled  nearly  every  office  in  the 
township,  and  for  many  years  was 
Deacon  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the  first 
members.  He  built  the  first  brick 
house  in  Ruggles  in  1834,  and  ever 
took  great  interest  in  the  Fire  Lands 
Pioneer  and  other  enterprises  for  the 
good  of  society  and  the  Christian 
Church.  He  was  an  honest,  faithful 
and  sincere  man,  and  his  life  has  left 
its  impress  for  good  on  his  neighbor- 
hood and  society. 


MRS.  LYMAN  SCOTT. 


In  Norwalk,  on  Friday,  the  19th 
day  of  January,  1877,  after  a  long 
and  painful  illness,  died  Mary  Mc- 
Kenney,  wife  of  Lyman  Scott,  aged 
71  years  10  months  and  28  days. 

Mrs.  Scott  was  born  in  Scipio  town- 
ship, Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  Febru- 
ary 2  2d,  1805.  Her  parents  removed 
to  Ohio  in  the  year  181 7,  settling  in 
Perkins  township,  then  part  of  Huron 
county.  The  next  year  the  family  re- 
moved to  Sandusky,  where  in  1819, 
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through  the  privations  incident  to 
the  country,  her  father  died,  leaving 
penniless,  among  strangers,  a  widow 
with  four  small  children,  the  two 
younger  of  whom  were  boys,  and  of 
whom  the  deceased,  14  years  of  age, 
was  the  eldest.  The  trials  of  such  a 
family,  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a 
country,  may  be  imagined  but  not 
described,  while  the  patience,  fru- 
gality, perseverafnce  and  fortitude  re- 
quired to  rear  them  to  manhood  and 
womanhood,  suitably  educated  for 
usefulness,  are  their  best  commentary, 
yet  this  task  was  well  and  faithfully 
accomplished.  November  6th,  1824, 
the  deceased  married  Mr.  Lyman 
Scott,  of  this  place,  who,  at  the  age 
of  more  than  eighty  years,  still  sur- 
vives her,  having  been  a  consistant 
follower  of  Christ,  and  a  member  of 
his  church  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. 


MRS.  ANN  IDA  SIMMONS. 


JOHN  V.  SHARP. 


Mr.  John  V.  Sharp,  who  became  a 
resident  of  Norwalk  in  1826,  died  at 
his  residence  on  State  street  Septem- 
ber loth,  1877.  His  age  was  72 
years  and  11  months.  Mr.  Sharp 
was  a  cabinet  maker  and  carpenter 
by  trade,  and  built  for  himself  the 
first  house  erected  on  State  street. 
He  was  an  able,  industrious  artisan, 
and  generally  respected  in  society  for 
his  integrity  and  Christian  manliness 
of  character. 


PETER  SHERMAN. 


At  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law, 
Geo.  A.  Barnes,  in  Wakeman,  Ohio, 
February  2 2d,  1878,  Peter  Sherman, 
aged  83  years.  Mr.  Sherman  was  an 
old  resident  of  this  place,  and  built 
the  second  frame  house  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  in  which  he  lived  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a 
distant  relative  of  Secretary  Sherman. 
He  died  respected  by  all. 


Died  at  her  residence  in  Green- 
field, Huron  county,  on  the  31st  day 
of  May,  1877,  Mrs.  Ann  I.  Simmons, 
aged  78  years  and  3  months.  She 
.was  the  relict  of  Harion  E.  Simmons 
(a  sketch  of  whose  pioneer  life  is  in 
Volume  XI,  page  87,  of  the  Pioneer), 
and  had  lived  over  fifty  years  on  the 
farm  where  she  died.  She  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  early  settlers  and 
neighbors  for  her  kindness  and  virtue, 
and  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  a 
pioneer  housewife. 


MRS.  DANIEL  SOWERS. 


Died  at  the  residence  of  her  daugh- 
ter, at  Four  Corners,  Huron  county, 
Ohio,  January  20th,  1878.  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Sowers,  aged  72  years. 
Mrs.  Sowers  was  born  in  Washington 
county,  N.  Y.,  February  3d,  1805. 
She  came  to  Huron  county  with  her 
father.  Deacon  John  McMillain,  in. 
the  year  1818;  making  the  entire 
journey  with  an  ox  team,  and  being 
six  weeks  on  the  road  from  Buffalo  to 
Monroevilie.  Deacon  McMlUain  set- 
tled on  the  farm  now  owned  and 
occupied  by  Nicholas  Rupp.  Mary 
A.  McMillain  was  married  to  Daniel 
Sowers  on  the  13th  day  of  December, 
1 82 1.  On  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
their  marriage,  six  years  ago,  their 
neighbors  and  children  surprised  them 
with  a  "golden  wedding."  Mrs. 
Sowers'  early  days  were  spent  amid 
the  hardships,  trials  and  privations  of 
pioneer  life,  and  many,  very  many  of 
the  people  of  Ridgefield  and  Peru 
townships  will  recall  many  acts  of 
kindness  performed  by  her,  as  she 
ministered  to  the  wants  of  the  sick 
and  dying,  rich  and  poor  alike.  Her 
life  throughout  was  that  of  a  practi- 
cal Christian  in  all  respects. 
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DANIEL  SOWERS. 


Died  at  Four,  Corners,  Huron 
county,  October  26,^  1877,  Daniel 
Sowers,  aged  79  years  and  11  months. 
He  was  born  November  14,  1797,  in 
Baltimore  county,  Maryland,  where 
he  resided  until  some  time  in  the 
autumn  of  181 1,  when  he  moved 
I  with  his  father's  family  to  Fairfield 
county,  Ohio,  where  he  remained 
until  the  year  181 5,  when  the  father 
and  mother  and  three  brothers  came 
to  Ridgefield  township  and  located 
on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Thos. 
Cone,  Esq.,  which  at  that  time  con- 
tained a  good  portion  of  what  is  now 
the  village  of  Monroeville.  They 
erected  the  second  house  built  in  the 
township,  near  a  large  tree  still  stand- 
ing some  twenty  rods  southwest  of 
the  residence  of  Thos.  Cone. 

Mr.  Sowers  married-  Miss  Mary  A. 
McMillain  in  1821,  who,  with  two 
sons,  John  and  George,  and  three 
daughters,  Mrs.  Folger,  Mrs.  Mushett, 
and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Cornell,  survive  him 
— three  children  having  preceded  him 
to  the  other  shore. 

*'  Uncle  Dan,"  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  had  lived  at  or  near  Monroe- 
ville for  sixty-two  years,  and  was  per- 
haps as  well  and  favorably  known  as 
any  man  that  ever  lived  in  Ridge- 
field township ;  and  during  this 
period,  which  has  been  longer  than  is 
usually  allotted  to  man  to  live,  he  has 
sustained  an  untarnished  reputation 
to  the  last,  having  been  known  as  a 
man  of  strong  principles  and  convic- 
tions, sterling  integrity  and  strictly 
honest. 


ISAAC  STURTEVANT. 

Isaac  Sturtevant,  of  Ruggles,  Ash- 
land county,  was  a  son  of  Deacon 
Bradford  Sturtevant,  of  Richfield, 
Medina  county,  where  he  was  born  in 
1822.     The  Deacon's  was  the  second 


family  that  settled  in  Ruggles,  that  of 
Mr.  Daniel  Beach  being  the  first.  In 
1836  the  Sturtevants  moved  to  Milan, 
but  Isaac  a  few  years  after  returned 
to  Ruggles,  and  there  resided  until 
his  death,  January  26,  1878,  at  the 
age  of  55  years.  In  1849  he  was 
married  to  Adelaide  Carter,  of  which 
union  there  issued  three  children. 
During  his  34  years'  sojourn  he  was 
an  exemplary  member  of  the  Ruggles 
Congregational  Church,  and  filled 
several  township  ofl^ces,  such  as  Trus- 
tee, Clerk  and  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
He  was  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  of 
our  Historical  Society,  and  an  up- 
right, zealous  Christian,  who  will 
long  be  remembered  in  the  affections 
of  his  neighbors. 


JAMES  SWEET. 


Died  in  Fairfield,  March  loth, 
1877,  of  typhoid  pneumonia,  James 
Sweet,  aged  90  years,  9  months  and 
10  days. 

The  deceased  was  born  near  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1786, 
where  he  lived  until  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  when  he  left  there,  and 
afterwards  lived  in  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  New  York. 

While  a  resident  of  New  York  he 
carried  the  United  States  mail  for 
some  time,  and  since  his  arrival  in 
this  county  held  several  local  offices 
for  a  number  of  years  in  succession. 


SAMUEL  TELLER. 


Mr.  Samuel  Teller,  of  Greenwich, 
who  lived  in  Huron  county  for  about 
fifty  years,  was  born  in  Westchester 
county.  New  York,  October  25th, 
1797,  and  died  in  Greenwich,  June 
loth,  1877,  aged  79  years.  His 
mind  was  very  retentive  ;  his  religion 
that  of  honesty  toward  God  and  his 
neighbor  ;  in  politics  always  an  un- 
terrified  Democrat,  and  ever  an  enemy 
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to  idleness  and  slothfulness.  Me 
very  seldom  allowed  himself  to  re- 
main from  his  home  and  family  over 
night.  He  took  pride  in  narrating 
the  part  he  took  in   the  burial  of  the 


last  one  of  the  three  captors  of  Major 
Andre,  the  spy.  He  lost  his  first 
wife  many  years  ago,  and  married  for 
his  second  a  Mrs  Foster,  of  Norwalk, 
who  yet  survives  him. 


REVOLUTIONARY  NAMES. 


There  is  no  State  in  the  Union 
which  has  so  honored  the  Revolution- 
ary fathers  in  names  of  its  counties 
as  Ohio.  First  we  have  counties 
called  for  the  Revolutionary  Presi- 
dents :  Washington,  Adams,  Jeffer- 
son, Madison  and  Monroe.  Second 
we  have  the  Revolutionary  Generals 
in  Warren,  Greene,  Montgomery, 
Patnarp,  Mercer,  Hamilton,  Knox, 
Wayne,  Stark,  Clinton,  Fayette, 
Marion,  Morgan  and  Shelby.     Then 


we  have  counties  named  for  three 
capture rs  of  Major  Andre,  the  col- 
league of  Arnold — namely,  Paulding, 
Williams  and  Van  Wert.  We  have 
the  Revolutionary  names  as  civilians 
in  Hancock,  Franklin,  Carroll  and 
Harrison.  We  might  add  Jackson, 
since  the  immortal  Andrew,  although 
but  a  boy  during  the  Revolution,  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  it  from  a  British 
officer  which  he  carried  to  his  grave. 
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TRAMPS  AND  DEMAGOGUES. 


From  the  Sandusky  Register. 
A  reporter  for  the  Cincinnati  Bln- 
quirer  has  been  playing  tramp  for  a 
few  days  to  see  into  the  ways  and  life 
of  the  vast  army  of  good-for-nothings, 
who  prefer  to  beg  or  steal  ifor  a  living. 
It  seems  to  be  the  intention  of  certain 
writers  for  the  press  to  fan  the  flame 
of  Communism  and  promote  the  de- 
signs  of    the   socialists,    tramps   and 
vagabonds  by  magnifying  the  troubles 
of   the  idle,  the  sufferings  of   those 
who  for  any  cause  are  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  by  words  of  maudlin  sym- 
pathy for  every  dead  beat  and  loafer 
wandering  through  the  country.  This 
reporter  for  the  Enquirer  is  one  of 
the  mischief  makers.     His  account  of 
his  experience  and  observation  as  a 
tramp  will  encourage  naturally  law- 
less men   into  acts  of  violence,  and 
create   discontent   among  those  who 
are  disposed  to  complain  because  they 
are  compelled  to  labor.     Somewhere 
on  the  road  he  joined  company  with 
a  middle  aged  man,  evidently  an  ex- 
perienced tramp,  whom  he  represents 
as  one  day  asking  him  what  he  would 
do  if  his  wife  and  children  were  hun- 
gry and  he  had  nothing  to  give  them. 
The  reporter  asked  the  tramp  to  an- 
swer his  own  question,  and  the  answer 
was  significant:    ''I  would  rob,  and 


if  need  be,  murder  !"     The  reporter 
comments  : 

"  The  fierce  earnestness  with  which 
these  words  were  spoken  only  too 
well  reflected  the  feelings  of  the 
majority  of  the  men  who  are  now 
tramping." 

Later  the  two  fell  in  with  other 
tramps,  until  there  was  quite  an  army 
of  them  spending  the  night  together. 
The  reporter  says : 

*' There  was  but  one  topic  of  con- 
versation, and  that  was  the  times  and 
when  they  were  to  change  for  the  bet- 
ter. The  hope  of  securing  work  had 
apparently  vanished,  and  in  its  place 
there  had  grown  a  reckless  disregard 
for  the  rights  of  property. 

The  conversation  of  these  men  led 
me  to  believe  that  all  of  them  had  a 
very  clear  idea  of  what  was  going  on 
in  the  cities,  and  that  they  stood 
ready  to  supplement  whatever  the 
Communists  might  do." 

In  the  morning  the  reporter  and 
his  first  acquaintance  separated  from 
the  balance  of  the  gang  of  loafers 
and  continued  their  tramp.  Coming 
upon  a  farm  house,  they  applied  for 
food.     The  reporter  says  : 

^'  A  woman  came  to  the  door,  who 
looked  as  if  she  had  been  shot  out  of 
a  gun,  curtly  told  us  to  begone,  they 
had  nothing  for  tramps. 

From  the  fierce  look  that  came  into 
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my  companion's  face,  I  was  fearful  he 
would  strike  the  woman  to  his  feet, 
but,  turning  away,  he  walked  off,  and 
muttered  *' food  and  plenty  every- 
where, while  we  must  beg  to  live." 

<'  I'll  tell  you,"  said  he,  "  the  man 
that  lives  in  that  house,  if  trouble 
does  begin,  will  wish  he  never  had 
been  born." 

"Trouble,"  I  replied,  "what 
trouble  do  you  refer  to  ?" 

"  Don't  you  know,"  said  he. 

Professing  profound  ignorance,  my 
knight  of  the  jack  plane  went  on  to 
state  that  it  was  generally  understood 
and  talked  among  the  tramps  he  had 
met  that  another  winter  could  not 
come  and  find  things  as  they  are  now  ; 
that  revolution  must  ensue  or  times 
change ;  that  the  battle  would  be  be- 
tween capital  on  one  side  and  labor 
on  the  other,  and  that  it  was  likely  to 
be  precipitated  at  any  moment.  The 
above  sentiment  pervades  the  mind  of 
nine  out  of  ten  idle  men  I  have  met." 

It  is  probably  correct  to  say  that 
not  "one  tramp  in  a  hundred  is  a  man 
of  family,  has  anybody  dependent  on 
him  for  support,  or  cares  a  conti- 
nental for  anybody  but  himself.  Most 
of  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are 
young  men  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  The  talk  of  this 
tramp  about  what  he  Avould  do  to 
secure  food  for  his  wife  and  children, 
is  pure  bosh,  undoubtedly  made  up 
by  the  reporter.  Men  with  wives  and 
children  whom  they  love  are  not 
likely  to  be  tramping  through  the 
country,  stealing  chickens,  begging 
at  farm  houses  and  talking  commun- 
ism.    Even  were  he  abundantly  sup- 


plied with  food  at  every  farm  house, 
given  a  good  bed  at  night  and  fur- 
nished with  pocket  money  to  pay  for 
tobacco  and  whisky,  his  family  would 
not  be  better  off.  These  tramps  are 
professional  beggars  from  choice,  and 
tramp  because  they  enjoy  tramping 
rather  than  steady  employment,  at 
fair  wages,  in  one  locality.  Nine  out 
of  ten  of  them  would  not  remain  at 
any  given  point  they  reach,  if  prom- 
ised work,  wages  and  food.  We  have 
several  sample  cases  in  mind,  one  of 
which  we  will  give.  Last  fall  a  bright 
appearing,  and  decidedly  intelligent 
tramp,  came  to  the  house  of  the 
writer  and  asked  for  breakfast.  He 
was  supplied  with  food.  His  story 
was  that  he  had  been  thrown  out  of 
work  at  Dayton,  and  that  he  was 
tramping  to  Erie,  where  his  mother 
lived.  He  said  he  was  willing  to 
work  anywhere,  and  could  do  odd 
jobs  of  any  kind.  We  gave  him 
work,  a  place  to  sleep  and  food. 
For  three  weeks  or  more  he  was  in- 
dustrious, well-behaved  and  useful. 
He  drew  his  wages  a  few  cents  at  a 
time,  then  enough  to  buy  a  suit  of 
clothes  j  and  one  bright  morning, 
while  in  the  start  of  a  job  which 
would  have  kept  him  busy  for  two 
weeks  or  more,  he  skedaddled,  and 
we  never  heard  of  him  again.  With- 
in the  past  year  five  and  twenty  com- 
positors have  come  to  and  gone  from 
the  Register  office,  not  one  being 
contented  to  remain  beyond  a  week. 
This  tramping  is  a  peculiar  disease. 
When  once  it  gets  a  man  (it  generally 
attacks  very  young  men),  it  cannot 
be  shaken  off,  and  the  victim  becomes 
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a  professional.  It  does  not,  however, 
attack  until  the  victim  by  his  own 
folly  is  in  a  ripe  condition  to  be  in. 
oculated.  A  citation  of  two  or  three 
cases  will  illustrate  what  we  mean, 
and  show  the  condition  of  the  victim 
on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  tramp. 
We  have  for  years  had  in  our  employ 
a  young  man  who  has  had  fair  wages 
for  every  day's  work  performed. 
There  has  not  in  eight  years  been  a 
year  when  he  could  not  earn  at  least 
^800.  If  he  was  idle  a  day  it  was 
his  own  fault  and  not  ours.  We 
needed  his  constant  service.  Con- 
trary to  our  wishes  and  interests,  and 
simply  for  self-gratification,  he  has 
lost  at  least  one  week  in  four  during 
the  past  eight  years.  That  loss  of 
time  would  reduce  his  yearly  income 
to  ^600.  While  idle,  he  has  spent 
his  time  in  saloons,  spending  at  least 
one  hundred  if  not  two  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year  out  of  the  $600.  He  has 
never  expended  to  exceed  ^400  in  the 
necessary  support  of  himself  and 
family.  Here  then  is  a  dead  loss  of 
from  ^.300  to  ^400  per  annum,  a  total 
in  eight  years  of  ^2,400  to  ^3,200, 
without  counting  possible  accumula- 
tion of  interest,  and  he  has  not  a  dol- 
lar of  surplus  to-day.  That  is  one 
case.  Four  weeks  ago  we  had  two 
men  in  our  employ,  one  making  an 
average  of  fifteen  and  the  other 
twelve  dollars  a  week.  Both  were 
then  assured  steady  work  and  regular 
pay.  Both  are  now  tramps  some- 
where. Both  got  drunk  as  fools,  un- 
dertook to  clean  out  the  news  room, 
and  were  bounced.  One  of  these 
two,  a  single  man,  could  have  saved 


^400  per  annum  during  the  last  five 
years  as  easily  as  to  have  saved  a 
dime.  When  he  was  discharged  he 
had  a  few  dollars.  A  few  days  since 
the  writer  employed  an  idle  man  to 
do  an  odd  job  of  work.  The  man 
fixed  his  own  price,  did  the  work 
satisfactorily,  and  finished  about  two 
o'clock.  We  said  to  him:  "Keep 
on  at  this  job  and  make  a  day  of  it, 
and  we  will  pay  you  for  the  full  day." 
He  declined  the  offer,  got  his  pay  for 
the  half  day's  work,  and  at  sundown 
was  staggering  drunk,  and  without  a 
cent  of  the  money  we  had  paid  him. 
We  doubt  not  every  business  man  in 
this  city  has  had  similar  experiences 
during  the  past  four  years. 

Here  then  are  fpur  possible  victims 
of  the  tramp  disease.  Such  experi- 
ence and  observation  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  excite  in  us  a  very  profound 
sympathy  for  the  tramp,  and  we  can 
entertain  nothing  but  contempt  for 
the  demagogues  who,  by  professions 
of  sympathy  for  professional  beggars, 
deadbeats  from  choice,  and-  scamps 
on  general  principles,  seek  to  make 
political  capital  for  any  party  or  can- 
didate for  office.  It  may  be  that  a 
really  deserving  man,  suddenly  thrown 
out  of  employment  in  a  strange 
locality,  is  forced  to  turn  tramp.  For 
one  such;,  there  are  ninety-nine  who 
are  the  authors  of  their  own  misfor- 
tunes, and  have  become  tramps  from 
choice.  

SOME     THINGS     THAT     WERE 
NOT  100  YEARS  AGO. 

One  hundred  years  ago  wedding 
tours  were  not  fashionable. 
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One  hundred  years  ago  the  gin 
best  known  was  not  the  cotton-gin. 

One  hundred  years  ago  there  were 
no  Pacific  Railroad  subsidies. 

One  hundred  years  ago  farmers  did 
not  cut  their  legs  off  with  mowing 
machines. 

One  hundred  years  ago  our  mothers 
did  not  worry  over  disordered  sewing 
machines. 

One  hundred  years  ago  horses 
which  could  trot  a  mile  in  2:14  were 
somewhat  scarce. 

One  hundred  years  ago  there  was 
no  fast  mail  train  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco. 

One  hundred  years  ago  people  did 
not  enjoy  the  inestimable  pleasure  of 
growling  about  gas-bills. 

One  hundred  years  ago  "crooked" 
whisky  was  not  known.  Our  fore- 
fathers took  theirs  straight. 

One  hundred  years  ago  university 
boat  clubs  were  not  entered  at  pool- 
sales  like  fighting-cocks  in  a  pit. 

One  hundred  years  ago  every 
young  man  was  not  an  applicant  for 
a  position  as  clerk  or  book-keeper. 

One  hundred  years  ago  false  teeth 
were  not  considered  very  much  pre- 
feral^le  to  the  original  grinders. 

One  hundred  years  ago  time  and 
tide  waited  for  nobody,  and  now  no- 
body waits  for  either  time  or  tide. 

One  hundred  years  ago  kerosene 
lamps  did  not  explode  and  assist 
women  to  shuffle  off  the  mortal  coil. 
One  hundred  years  ago  men  did 
not  commit  suicide  by  going  up  in 
balloons  and  coming  down  without 
them. 

One  hundred  years    ago  a    young 


woman  did  not  lose  caste  by  wetting 
her  hands  in  dish  water  or  rubbing  the 
skin  off  her  knuckles  on  a  wash- 
board. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  physi- 
cian who  could  not  draw  every  form 
of  disease  from  the  system  by  tapping 
a  large  vein  in  the  arm,  was  not  much 
of  a  doctor. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  pro- 
ducer carried  his  surplus  products  to 
market  on  his  horse,  the  products 
being  placed  in  one  end  of  the  bag 
and  the  jug  in  the  other  end. 

One  hundred  years  ago  our  fathers 
did  not  light  their  pipes  with  matches, 
but  carried  fire  in  their  pockets  in  the 
shape  of  a  piece  of  punk,  a  piece  of 
steel  and  a  flint. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  condi- 
tion of  the  weather  on  the  1st  day  of 
January  was  not  telegraphed  all  over 
the  continent  on  the  evening  of  De- 
cember 31. 

One  hundred  years  ago  people  did 
not  worry  about  rapid  transit  and 
cheap  transportation,  but  threw  their 
grain  across  the  backs  of  their  horses 
and  uncomplainingly  ''went  to  mill." 

One  hundred  years  ago  every  man 
cut  his  coat  according  to  his  cloth — 
every  man  was  estimated  at  his  real 
value — shoddy  was  not  known— no- 
body had  struck  "  ile  " — and  true 
.merit  and  honest  worth  were  the  only 
grounds  for  promotion. 


THE  FIRST  ROADS. 


Clark  Eldred  has  furnished  to  the 
Elyria  Democrat  this  account  of  the 
opening  of  the  first  highways  west  of 
Elyria,  to  Florence  and  Norwalk : 
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My  father  moVed  from  Dover  to 
Ridgeville  in  December,  1813,  or 
January,  181 4,  and  built  a  house. 
At  that  time  there  was  no  house  west 
of  us  for  the  distance  of  twenty 
miles.  About  this  time  two  families 
from  Vermont  came  along,  each  hav- 
ing a  wagon,  and  went  through  to 
Florence.  There  was  no  part  of  the 
road  then  opened,  and  the  men 
would  go  ahead  of  the  teams  fifty  or 
one  hundred  rods,  cutting  away  the 
brush  and  logs,  and  then  go  back  and 
bring  up  the  wagons.  The  women 
would  again  hold  the  horses,  while 
the  men  went  ahead,  and  in  this  way 
they  worked  along,  being  four  days 
going  from  Ridgeville  to  Florence, 
and  sleeping  on  the  ground. 

Soon  after  this  Esquire  Barnum, 
who  settled  in  Florence  about  two 
years  before,  going  by  way  Of  the 
lakes,  came  through  the  woods  guided 
by  a  pocket  compass.  He  came  to 
get  my  father  to  interest  himself  in 
having  the  people  of  Ridgeville  open 
the  road  to  Vermillion  river,  and  a 
few  days  thereafter  the  arrangements 
were  all  made,  and  I  was  sent  to 
Florence  to  let  the  people  know  when 
they  would  have  it  opened. 

There  had  been  heavy  rains,  and 
when  I  got  to  Vermillion  river  it  was 
very  high,  and  in  attempting  to  ford 
it  I  went  in  up  to  my  waist.  The 
current  carried  me  some  rods  down 
stream,  and  my  pole  would  slip  on 
the  rock-bottom,  and  I  was  in  great 
danger  of  drowning.  By  great  exer- 
tions I  succeeded  in  getting  out  on 
the  same  side  I  went  in.  It  was  now 
about  sunset,  and  I  was  very  wet  and 


cold,  but  1  made  my  way  baCk  to 
Ridgeville  by  moonlight,  sixteen 
miles,  all  the  way  woods.  I  arrived 
at  home  before  morning,  the  wolves 
following  me  four  or  five  miles,  close 
on  my  tracks,  making  a  terrible 
howling. 

A  few  days  after  this  I  made  an- 
other effort  to  visit  Florence,  in  which 
I  met  with  no  trouble.  The  road  was 
surveyed  by  I.  B.  Morgan,  and  opened 
early  in  the  winter  of  181 4.  The 
work  was  done '  by  the  citizens  of 
Ridgeville.  Two  or  three  would 
take  their  provisions  in  knapsacks  and 
go  out  and  work  three  or  four  days, 
when  others  would  take  their  places, 
until  the  work  was  finished.  I  went 
with  my  father's  oxen  to  haul  the  logs 
out  of  the  road.  They  fed  on  the 
tender  limbs  of  basswood  trees,  which 
I  cut  down  for  them  to  browse  upon. 

This  work  was  performed  without 
any  pay,  except  the  convenience  re- 
sulting from  having  it  opened.  Some 
few  years  later  this  road  was  surveyed 
by  order  of  the  Commissioners,  main- 
ly on  the  line  of  the  original  open- 
ing. The  citizens  of  Florence  fulfilled 
their  part  of  the  agreement,  and 
opened  the  road  from  that  place  to 
Norwalk. 

I  have  tried  to  find  some  of  the 
people  who  helped  to  open  this  road, 
but  cannot.  They  have  doubtless  all 
passed  away  but  myself 


FAST  AND  SLOW  TRAVEL. 


As  a  contrast  with  the  tedious  and 
painful  journeys  across  the  Firelands, 
so    graphically    described     in     the 
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memoirs  of  our  pioneers,  we  clip 
from  the  Sandusky  Register,  of  June 
28th,  1878,  a  record  of  two  trips  on 
the  modern  plan  : 

We  mentioned  the  fact  in  a  pre- 
vious issue  that  a  special  train  with 
the  Vanderbilt  party  passed  through 
this  city  on  Wednesday,  and  made 
the  run  from  here  to  Cleveland  in  one 
hour  and  two  minutes,  including  two 
stops.  The  following  from  the  Toledo 
Blade  is  of  interest  in  that  connec- 
tion :  The  fastest  time  ever  made  on 
the  Lake  Shore  road  v/as  the  run  from 
this  city  to  Cleveland  on  Wednesday 
of  the  Vanderbilt  train,  consisting  of 
two  cars  and  an  engine,  the  Franklin. 
They  left  Air  Line  Junction  at  12:51, 
and  made  the  remarkable  time  of 
108  miles  in  106  minutes. 


THE  ART  OF  LONGEVITY. 


In  a  communication  to  the  Herald 
of  Health,  written  a  short  time  pre- 
vious to  his  death,  Mr.  William  Cul- 
len  Bryant,  the  veteran  editor  and 
poet,  thus  described  his  mode  of  life  : 

I  rise  early — at  this  time  of  the 
year  about  5:30  ;  in  summer,  half  an 
hour,  or  even  an  hour  earlier.  Imme- 
diately, with  very  little  incumbrance 
of  clothing,  I  begin  a  series  of  exer- 
cises, for  the  most  part  designed  to 
expand  the  chest,  and  at  the  same 
time  call  into  action  all  the  muscles 
and  articulations  of  the  body.  These 
are  performed  with  dumbbells,  the 
very  lightest,  covered  with  flannel; 
with  a  pole,  a  horizontal  bar  and  a 
light  chair  swung  around  my  head. 
After    a    full    hour,    and  sometimes 


more,  passed  in  this  manner,  I  bathe 
from  head  to  foot.  When  at  my 
home  in  the  country,  I  sometimes 
shorten  my  exercises  in  the  chamber, 
and  going  out,  occupy  myself  for  half 
an  hour  or  more  in  some  work  which 
requires  brisk  exercise.  After  my 
bath,  if  breakfast,  be  not  ready,  I  sit 
down  to  my  studies  until  I  am  called. 

My  breakfast  is  a  simple  one — 
hominy  and  milk,  or,  in  place  of 
hominy,  brown  bread,  or  oatmeal,  or 
in  the  season  baked  sweet  apples. 
Buckwheat  cakes  I  do  not  decline, 
nor  any  other  article  of  vegetable 
food,  but  animal  food  I  never  take  at 
breakfast.  Tea  and  coffee  I  never 
touch  at  any  tirne.  Sometimes  I  take 
a  cup  of  chocolate,  which  has  no 
narcotic  effect,  and  agrees  with  me 
very  well.  At  breakfast  I  often  take 
fruit,  either  in  its  natural  state  or 
freshly  stewed. 

After  breakfast  I  occupy  myself 
awhile  with  my  studies,  and  then, 
when,  in  town,  I  walk  down  to  the 
office  of  the  Evening  Post,  nearly 
three  miles  distant,  and  after  about 
three  hours,  return,  always  walking, 
whatever  be  the  weather  or  the  state 
of  the  streets.  In  the  country  I  am 
engaged  in  my  literary  tasks,  till  a 
feeling  of  weariness  drives  me  out 
into  the  open  air,  and  I  go  upon  my 
farm  or  into  the  garden,  and  prune 
the  trees,  or  perform  some  other  work 
about  them  which  they  need,  and 
then  go  back  to  my  books.  I  do  not 
often  drive  out,  preferring  to  walk. 

In  the  country  I  dine  early,  and  it 
is  only  at  that  meal  that  I  take  either 
meat  or  fish,  and  of  these  but  a  mod- 
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erate  quantity,  making  my  dinner 
mostly  of  vegetables.  At  the  meal 
which  is  called  tea,  I  take  only  a  little 
bread  and  butter,  with  fruit,  if  it  be 
on  the  table.  In  town,  where  I  dine 
later,  I  make  but  two  meals  a 
day.  Fruit  makes  a  considerable 
part  of  my  diet,  and  I  eat  it  at  almost 
any  hour  of  the  day  without  incon- 
venience. My  drink  is  water,  yet  I 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  take  a  glass 
of  wine.  I  am  a  natural  temperance 
man,  finding  myself  rather  confused 
than  exhilarated  by  wine.  I  never 
meddle  with  tobacco,  except  to  quar- 
rel with  its  use. 

That  I  may  rise  early,  I  of  course 
go  to  bed  early — in  town  as  early  as 
ten ;  in  the  country,  somewhat 
earlier.  For  many  years  I  have 
avoided  in  the  evening  every  kind  of 
literary  occupation  which  tasks  the 
faculties,  such  as  composition,  even 
to  the  writing  of  letters,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  excites  the  nervous  system 
and  prevents  sound  sleep. 

My  brother  told  me,  not  long  since, 
that  he  had  seen  in  a  Chicago  news- 
paper and  several  other  western 
journals,  a  paragraph  in  which  it  was 
said  I  am  in  the  habit  of  taking  qui- 
nine as  a  stimulant,  that  I  have  de- 
pended upon  the  excitement  it  pro- 
duces in  writing  my  verses,  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  using  it  in  that 
way,  I  had  become  as  deaf  as  a  post. 
As  to  my  deafness,  you  know  that  to 
be  false,  and  the  rest  of  the  story  is 
equally  so.  I  abominate  all  drugs 
and  narcotics,  and  have  always  care- 
fully avoided  everything  which  spurs 
nature  to   exertions  which  it   would 


not  otherwise  make.  Even  with  my 
food  I  do  not  take  the  usual  condi- 
ments, such  as  pepper  and  the  like. 


LIVE  OLD  MEN. 


Is  it  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
the  men  now  busy  at  the  horseshoe 
table  in  the  Berlin  Congress,  some- 
what presumptuously  ^trying  to  make 
a  new  map  of  Europe  for  the  next 
generation,  are  all  old  men.  Prince 
Gortschakoff  was  born  in  1800,  Lord 
Beaconsfield  in  1805,  and  Prince  Bis- 
marck in  1 813.  The  yOungest  of  the 
three  is  65,  the  next  73,  and  the  old- 
est 78.  Thus  all  had  their  birth  v/ith- 
in  the  present  century,  and  although 
Bismarck  owes  to  a  stormy  youth  and 
to  brandy  an  inconvenient  cutaneous 
disease  and  an  irritable  temper,  and 
Disraeli's  bodily  condition  is  very 
feeble,  and  Gortschakoff  leans  heavily 
on  his  cane,  and  stands  with  one 
foot,  as  it  were,  in  the  grave,  each 
and  all  are  in  full  active  possession  of 
their  extraordinary  mental  faculties. 
The  Emperor  of  Germany  was  born 
in  1797,  and,  in  his  eighty-second 
year,  he  is  now,  despite  the  wounds 
recently  inflicted  on  him  by  the  assas- 
sin Nobeling,  stronger,  physically, 
than  either  of  the  trio  of  eminent 
statesmen  just  named. 

The  late  Pius  IX  died  this  year  at 
the  age  of  86,  and  his  successor,  Leo 
XIII,  is  but  68.  Lord  Lyndhurst  was 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1772,  and 
lived  to  be  91.  Lord  Brougham  was 
born  in  1779,  and  lived  to  be  81. 
Lord  Landsdowne  was  89  when  he 
died,  and  the  late  Earl  Russell  was 
16 
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86.  Guizot  was  87,  and  Thiers  80. 
Count  de  Walleck,  French  artist  and 
archaeologist,  died  in  1875,  at  the 
age  of  loi.  All  these  old  men  were 
very  much  alive  almost  up  to  their 
last  breath.  So  were  Lord  Brougham, 
who  died  at  89,  and  Lord  Palmerston, 
at  81.  So  are  John  Bright  at  67, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  writes  about 
old  Homer  and  discusses  domestic 
and  foreign  politics,  and  cuts  down 
trees  as  lustily  as  ever,  at  74. 

So,  too,  were  Charles  Carroll,  of 
Carrollton,  a  signer  of  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence,  who 
lived  to  be  91  ;  and  four  Presidents 
of  the  Continental  Congress — John 
Jay^  84 ;  Thomas  McKean,  82 ; 
Elias  Boudinot,  81,  and  Arthur  St. 
Clair,  84.  The  first  Chief  Magistrate 
of  our  Republic,  George  Washington, 
died  when  he  was  but  68.  Five  other 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  lived 
to  be  80  or  more — John  Adams  dy- 
ing in  his  ninety-second  year; 
Thomas  Jefferson,  at  83 ;  James 
Madison,  at  85  ;  John  Quincy  Adams, 
when  almost  81,  and  Martin  Van 
Buren  at  80.  Six  more  lived  until 
past  70 — James  Monroe,  who  died 
in  his  72d  year;  Andrew  Jackson,  at 
78  ;  John  Tyler,  at  74;  Millard  Fill- 
more, at  74,  and  James  Buchanan  at 
67.  Stephen  Girard  died  at  81,  and 
John,  Jacob  Astor  at  85.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall  lived  to  80,  and  Chief 
Justice  Taney  to  87,  both  far  beyond 
the  juvenile  Judge  Sutherland,  who 
was  ready  to  have  retired  from  the 
bench  on  account  of  his  age,  which 
nobody  would  have  guessed.  Charles 
O'Conor  is  74.     George  Bancroft  and 


Caleb  Gushing  are  each  78.  Simon 
Cameron,  at  80,  is  still  deemed  not 
safe  against  the  wiles  of  widow  OHver. 
Thurlow  Weed  is  81.  Peter  Cooper 
is  as  amiably  visionary  in  politics  and 
as  active  in  beneficence  as  ever  at  the 
age  of  87.  The  death  of  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  a  victim  of  sun-stroke, 
is  now  being  everywhere  mourned  as 
premature,  even  at  84.  Richard 
Henry  Dana,  the  poet,  who  first  in- 
troduced to  ^the  public  the  author  of 
"  Thanatopis  "  more  than  60  years 
ago,  survives  him  at  the  age  of  91. 
Walt  Whitman,  the  ''good  poet," 
notwithstanding  his  venerable  appear- 
ance, the  result  not  of  years,  but  of 
his  patriotic  toil  in  taking  care  of  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers  in  the  late  war, 
is  only  59.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
is  59.  Whittier  and  Longfellow  are 
each  71.  Emerson  is  75.  Victor 
Hugo  is  76.  Charles  James  Matthews 
is  75.     Buckstone  is  78.     Carlisle  is 

83- 

•  If  it  were  not  indiscreet  to  say  any- 
thing about  the  ages  of  women,  num- 
erous instances  of  longevity,  at  least 
equally  striking  to  those  which  pre- 
cede, might  be  cited.  It  will  suffice 
to  allude  to  the  v/eli  attested  case  of 
the  Countess  of  Desmond,  in  Ireland, 
who  reached  her  one  hundred  and 
tortieth  year,  and  is  said  to  have  re- 
newed her  teeth  in  extreme  old  age, 
and  that  of  Susan  Edmonds,  who  in 
the  ninety-fifth  year  of  her  age  had 
her  hair  change  to  black  and  again 
become  gray  previous  to  her  death,  at 
105.  Similar  mysterious  changes  in 
the  color  of  the  hair  are  sometimes 
remarked,     nowadays,     with     much 
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younger  women.  Without  adding  to 
the  many  ungallant  editorial  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  age  of  Miss  Anthony, 
the  subject  may  be  dismissed  with  the 
consolatory  scientific  deductions  from 
statistics  relating  to  it,  that,  accord- 
ing to  BufFon,  from  90  to  100  years 
may  be  allowed  as  the  natural  life  of 
man  ;  that,  according  to  Hunter, 
man's  extreme  limit  of  life  might  not 
be  less  than  two  centuries ;  and,  fin- 
ally, that  according  to  Dr.  Sweetzer, 
the  average  duration  of  human  life 
has  in  no  time  of  which  we  have 
authentic  knowledge  reached  so  high 
a  figure  as  at  the  present  day. 


A  FRENCH  LOVE  STORY. 


Two  wedding  couples  presented 
themselves  at  the  mayorality  in  the 
suburb  of  Paris  to  carry  out  the  civil 
portion  of  their  marriage  contract. 
They  ranged  themselves  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Mayor's  official  throne, 
and  faced  one  another.  The  Mayor 
was  asking  a  question  of  one  of  the 
bridegrooms,  whose  attention  was 
thus  distracted  from  his  bride.  On 
turning  round  to  look  at  her  when  he 
had  answered  the  question,  he  caught 
her  making  ''  sheep's  eyes  "  at  the 
bridegroom  opposite.  Being  of  a 
jealous  temperament,  he  laid  his  hand 
roughly  on  her  arm  and  said,  sharply  : 

''Mademoiselle,  which  of  the  two 
brides  are  you  ?  You  are  mine,  I  be- 
lieve, then  oblige  me  by  confining 
your  glances  to  me." 

The  bride  was  a  young  woman  of 
spirit,  and  resenting  the  tone  in  which 
the  reprimand  was  made,  retorted : 


''Ah,  monsieur,  if  you  '  are  so 
jealous  already,  I  am  not  likely  to 
lead  a  pleasant  life  with  you  !" 

The  jealous  bridegroom  made  an 
angry  reply,  and  then  the  other  bride- 
groom must  needs  put  his  oar  in. 

' '  Pah  !  monsieur,  why  should  you 
make  such  a  fuss  because  mademoiselle 
chooses  to  favor  me  with  a  glance?" 

Thereat  his  bride  turned  savagely 
upon  him  and  exclaimed  :  ' '  Ha  ! 
monsieur,  it  would  seem,  then,  that 
you  like  to  have  ladies  make  eyes  at 
you  !  Now  I  know  what  to  expect 
from  you,  but  you  might  at  least 
have  the  decency  to  keep  this  proof 
of  your  faithlessness  concealed  from 
me  here." 

And  with  this  fierce  thrust  she 
burst  into  tears.  In  vain  the  Mayor 
attempted  to  pacify  both  parties. 
The  bridegrooms  stormed  at  each 
other,  and  the  brides,  between  their 
hysterical  sobs,  mutually  accused 
each  other  of  perfidy.  What  was  to 
be  done  ? 

At  last  the  Mayor,  losing  temper, 
cried  out :  "  Am  I  to  proceed  with 
this  ceremony  or  am  I  not?" 

The  two  brides,  with  one  accord, 
screamed  "No  !" 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  Mayor,  whose 
wrath  had  again  cooled  down,  "  you 
could  arrange  matters  between  your- 
selves if  you  were  left  alone.  The 
clerk  will  show  you  to  my  private 
room.     I  will  give  you  half  an  hour." 

At  the  expiration  of  that  time  the% 
parties  were  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Mayor." 

"Have  you  settled  your  difficulty  ?" 
he  asked. 
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'*  Yes,  Monsieur  le  Maire,"  ex- 
claimed both  bridegrooms  at  once. 

"  Oh,  then  I  may  proceed  with  the 
cremony?" 

''Yes,  Monsieur  Maire;  but — 
but—" 

"Well,  what  is  it  ?" 

''  We  have  effected  a  change.  Mon- 
sieur le  Maire." 

"  A  change  !  What  do  you  mean?" 

"  A  change  of  brides.  Monsieur  le 
Maire." 

And  so  it  was — the  jealous  bride- 
groom^ had  taken  the  jealous  bride, 
and  the  young  lady  of  the  fickle 
glances  had  taken  the  gentleman  who 
liked  ladies  to  ''make  eyes"  at  him. 
The  astonished  Mayor  looked  at  them 
in  silence  and  amazement  for  a 
moment  or  two,  but  they  met  his 
look  unabashed,  so  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  said : 

"Well,  if  you  are  satisfied,  it  is 
no  business  of  mine.  I  will  proceed 
with  the  ceremony." 

And  married  they  were. 


THE     OLD     FORSAKEN     SCHOOL- 
HOUSE. 


BY    JOHN    H.    YATES. 


They've    left    the    school    house,    Charley, 

where  years  ago  we  sat. 
And  shot  our  paper  bullets  at  the  master's 

time-worn  hat ; 
The   hook  is   gone  on   which  it  hung,  and 

master  sleepeth  now 
Where  school-boy  tricks  can   never    cast   a 

shadow  o'er  his  brow. 

They've   built   a    n^,    imposing    one — the 

pride  of  all  the  town. 
And  laughing  lads  and  lasses  go  its  broad 

steps  up  and  down ; 


A  tower  crowns  its  summit  with  a  new,  a 

monster  bell, 
That  youthful   ears,  in  distant  homes,  may 

hear  its  music  swell. 

I'm  sitting  in  the  old  one,  with  its  battered, 

hingeless  door ; 
The  windows  are  all  broken,  and  the  stones 

lie  on  the  floor ; 
I  alone  of  all   the  merry  boys  who  romped 

and  studied  ftere. 
Remain  to  see  it  battered  up  and  left  so  lone 

and  drear. 

I'm  sitting  on  the  same  old  bench  where  we 

sat  side  by  side 
And  carved  our  names  upon  the  desk,  when 

not  by  master  eyed  ; 
Since  then  a  dozen  boys  have  sought  their 

great  skill  to  display, 
And  like  footprints  in  the  sand,  our  names 

have  passed  away, 

'Twas  there  we  learned  to  conjugate  "  amo, 

amas,  amat," 
While   glances   from    the   lasses   made    our 

heart  go  pit  a-pat ; 
'Twas  here  we  fell  in  love,  you  know,  with 

girls  who  looked  us  through — 
Yours  with  her  piercing  eyes  of  black,  mine 

with  eyes  of  blue. 

Our  sweathearts — pretty  girls  were  they — to 

us  how  very  dear — 
Bow  down  your  head  with  me,  my  boy,  and 

shed  for  them  a  tear  ; 
With  them  the  earthly  school  is  out ;    each 

lovely  maid  no\v  stands 
Before  the  one  Great. Master,  in  the  house 

not  made  with  hands. 

You  tell  me  you  are  far  out  west ;  a  lawyer, 

deep  in  laws, 
With   Joe,   who    sat    behind    us   here,    and 

tickled  us  with  straws ; 
Look  out   for  number   one,  my  boy ;    may 

wealth  come  at  your  touch  ; 
But  with  your  long,  strong  legal  straws  don't 

tickle  me  too  much. 

Here,   to  the  right,  sat   Jimmy  Jones — you 
must  remember  Jim — 
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He's  teaching  now  and  punishing,  as  master 

punished  him ; 
What  an  unhicky  lad  he  was  ;    his  sky  was 

dark  with  woes ; 
Whoever  did  the  sinning,  it  was  Jim  who 

got  the  blows. 

Those  days  have  all  gone  by,  my  boy  ;  life's 

hill  we're  going  down ; 
With  here  and  there  a  silver  hair  amid  the 

school  boy  brown ; 
But  memory  can  never  die,  so  we'll  talk  o'er 

the  joys 
We  shared  together  in  this  house  when  you 

and  I  were  boys. 

Though  ruthless  hands  may  tear  it  down — • 
this  old  house,  lone  and  drear — 

They'll  not  destroy  the  characters  that  start- 
ed out  from  here ; 

Time's  angry  waves  may  sweep  the  shore 
and  wipe  out  all  beside — 

Bright  as  the  stars  that  shine  above — they 
shall  for  aye  abide. 

I've  seen  the  new  house,  Charley;    'tis  the 

pride  of  all  the  town, 
And  laughing  lads  and  lassies  go  its  broad 

steps  up  and  down ; 
But  you  nor  I,  my  dear  old  friend,  can't  love 

it  half  so  well 
As    this    condemned,    forsaken    one,    with 

cracked  and  tongueless  bell. 


THE  OLD  FASHIONS. 


The  apparel,  as  has  been  said  "oft 
proclaims  the  man  " — and  we  may 
add,  the  woman ;  and  certainly  the 
customs  of  the  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion had  a  picturesqueness  which  is 
wanted  to  our  more  extensive  luxury. 
The  wigs  and  bands  of  the  clergy 
gave  them  a  notable  appearance  in 
the  pulpit ;  and  the  cocked  hats 
which  they  wore  in  the  street  distin- 
guished them  from  their  brethren  of 
to-day,   whose   white    cravats  some- 


times make  it  difficult  to  discriminate 
between  them  and  the  hotel  waiters 
or  ordinary  diners  out.  The  gentle- 
man in  those  days  wore,  when  he 
went  out,  a  wig,  a  white  stock,  a 
white  satin  embroidered  waistcoat, 
black  satin  small  clothes,  white  silk 
stockings,  and  a  fine  broadcloth  or 
velvet  coat.  At  home,  instead  of 
his  wig,  he  had  on  a  velvet  cap,  and 
sometimes  a  fine  linen  one  under  it ; 
and  his  coat  gave  place  to  a  gown — 
frequently  of  colored  damask  lined 
with  silk — while  fancy  colored  leather 
slippers  covered  his  feet.  Ladies 
wore  those  elegant  silk  and  brocade 
dresses  which  are  still  so  much  ad- 
mired ;  and  their  hair  dressed  with 
powder  and  pomatum,  was  elevated 
much  higher  above  their  heads  than 
the  most  soarings  and  ambitious  locks 
of  their  descendants  of  the  present 
day. 

In  those  days  a  gentleman's  snuff- 
box was  as  indispensable  as  the  cigar- 
case  is  now,  and  courtesy  was  shown 
in  taking  the  weed  in  this  form  with 
a  friend.  The  houses  in  those  days, 
with  their  spacious  hails  and  their 
ample  fireplaces  and  stairways,  were 
very  suggestive  of  solid  comfort. 
Bright  brass  andirons,  the  use  of 
which  has  lately  been  revived,  were 
common  in  Revolutionary  times,  and 
were  features  of  a  luxurious  house- 
hold. Rings  were  given  as  presents 
at  funerals  to  pall-bearers  and  par- 
ticular friends  ;  and  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Elliot,  of  Boston,  who  died  in  1778, 
left  a  ''mug-full"  of  these  articles, 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  on 
such  occasions.     Hotels  on  the  scale 
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of  our  caravansaries  were  unknown  ; 
but  there  were  taverns  and  coffee- 
houses where  a  good  deal  of  solid 
comfort  could  be  secured.  Such  are 
some  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
our  Revolutionary  ancestors^  whose 
stately  courtesy  and  dignity  covered 
so  much  of  the  genuine  nobility  and 
worth  that  we  cannot  but  feel  inter- 
ested in  v/hatever  distinguished  them 
from  their  descendants  of  to-day. 


THE  BIBLE. 


McCuliough. 
How  comes  it  that  this  little  volume, 
composed  by  humble  men  in  a  rude 
age,  when  art  and  science  were  but  in 
their  childhood,  has  exerted  more  in- 
fluence on  the  human  mind  and  on 
the  social  system  than  all  the  other 
books  put  together  ?  Whence  comes 
it  that  this  book  has  achieved  such 
marvelous  changes  in  the  opinions  of 
mankind — has  banished  idol  worship 
— has  abolished  infanticide — has  put 
down  polygamy  and  divorce — exalted 
the  condition  of  women — raised  the 


standard  of  public  morality — created 
for  families  that  blessed  thing,  a 
Christian  home — and  caused  its  other 
triumph  by  causing  benevolent  insti- 
tutions (open  and  expansive)  to  spring 
up  as  with  the  wand  of  enchantment? 
What  sort  of  a  book  is  this,  that  even 
the  wind  and  waves  of  human  passion 
obey  it  ?  What  other  engine  of  social 
improvement  has  operated  so  long, 
and  yet  lost  none  of  its  virtue  ? 
Since  it  appeared,  many  boasted 
plans  of  amelioration  have  been  tried 
and  failed — many  codes  of  jurispru- 
dence have  arisen  and  run  their 
course  and  expired.  Empire  after 
empire  has  been  launched  on  the  tide 
of  time,  and  gone  down  and  expired. 
But  this  book  is  still  going  about 
doing  good — leavening  society  with 
its  holy  principles — cheering  the  sor- 
rowful with  its  consolation,  strength- 
ening the  tempted,  encouraging  the 
penitent,  calming  the  troubled  spirit, 
and  smoothing  the  pillow  of  death. 
Can  such  a  book  be  the  offspring  of 
human  genius  ?  Does  not  the  vast- 
ness  of  its  effects  demonstrate  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  power  to  be  of  God  ? 
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REV.  HARRY  0.  SHELDON. 


(See  Frontispiece.) 

Among  the  venerable  pioneers  who  were  present  at  the  last  annual  meet- 
of  our  Society — held  at  Norwalk  during  the  publication  of  this  volume — was 
a  tall  old  gentleman,  whose  appearance  would  have  been  notable  in  almost 
any  gathering.  With  the  snows  of  nearly  eighty  winters  on  his  head,  he  was 
still  keen-eyed,  nimble,  and  erect.  As  he  moved  around  gaily  to  reciprocate 
the  greetings  of  the  aged  compeers,  his  smile,  and  joke,  and  ready  repartee, 
betokened  him  a  person  of  genial  disposition  and  abounding  vitality.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  nature  of  the  man.  Unknown  to  the  majority  of  the  younger 
folks  present,  he  was  welcomed  by  the  veterans  with  special  cordiality.  With 
some  of  them  he  had  toiled  when  the  wilderness  was  impassable  ;  with  most 
of  them  he  had  prayed  when  the  clearing  was  but  the  cradle  of  a  Christian 
community.  With  all  the  pioneers  present,  the  Rev.  Harry  O.  Sheldon,  of 
Peru,  was  the  type  of  a  missionary.  He  was  an  apostle  who  had  been  a 
backwoodsman.  He  was  a  Christian  who  had  swung  the  axe  all  day  long  in 
a  clearing,  and  stood  up  in  the  evening  among  the  tree-stumps  to  preach  and 
pray. 

At  the  meeting  in  question  Mr.  Sheldon  was  called  on  to  offer  a  prayer. 
He  did  so  with  the  pathos  of  eighty  years.  For  the  youth  he  prayed  bless- 
ings such  as  a  patriarch  might  invoke.  For  himself  and  his  coevals  he  prayed 
peace  and  thankfulness,  and  resignation  to  the  divine  will  that  was  soon  to 
call  them  hence.  Every  soul  was  moved.  The  prayer  struck  a  chord  in 
every  heart.     The  sires  and  the  striplings  were  together  before  God. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  meeting  Mr.  Sheldon  requested  leave  to  present 
the  Society  with  his  portrait  for  publication.  It  was  accepted  with  a  grateful 
and  affecting  vote.  We  give  it  to  our  readers  as  the  frontispiece  of  the  pres- 
ent volume.  We  shall  not  at  this  time  supply  the  particulars  of  the  pioneer 
missionary's  life.  Long  may  it  be,  in  the  providence  of  God,  ere  his  biogra- 
phy shall  need  to  be  written.  We  shall  merely  refer  the  reader  to  the 
"  Recollections"  of  Rev.  H.  O.  Sheldon,  published  in  the  last  volume  (XII) 
of  the  Pioneer.  When  his  toils  are  at  an  end,  and  he  has  lain  to  rest  in 
God,  we  know  that  loving  hearts  and  faithful  pens  will  tell  the  story  of  his 
many  eventful  days.  That  pleasant  years  may  yet  intervene  for  him,  will  be 
the  prayer  of  every  child  of  the  Fire  Lands. — [Ed.  Pioneer.] 
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TO  THE  EEADEE. 


After  twenty  years  of  a  somewhat  chequered  existence,  the  Fire  Lands 
Pioneer  has  reached  its  Thirteenth  volume.  In  all  these  pages,  from  first  to 
last,  the  purpose  of  the  Pioneers  has  never  been  lost  sight  of.  The  men  who 
cut  down  this  wilderness,  that  we  might  build  pleasant  homes  and  cities  on  it, 
had  a  right  to  leave  these  mementoes  of  their  doings.  For  the  enlightenment 
of  posterity,  both  state  and  nation,  require  these  records.  For  the  verity 
of  history  they  are  all  valuable.  How  little  soever  each  district  should  con- 
tribute, all  such  chronicles  are  part  of  the  history  of  the  western  Republic. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  pioneer  to  tell  the  story  of  his  toil  and  progress.  And 
in  the  effort  of  individuals  is  the  history,  and  in  their  success  is  the  growth, 
of  a  great  nation. 

Shall  the  children  of  our  Fire  Lands  pioneers  neglect  this  work  ?  Or  shall 
they  foster  and  patronize  the  publication  which  was  begun  by  their  fathers  ? 
They  carry  out  the  problem  of  settlement  into  the  fact  of  civilization — shall 
they  neglect  the  chronicle  that  their  sires  were  proud  to  begin  ?  We  trust  not. 
This  Thirteenth  volume  is  even  more  interesting  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 
It  comprises  an  invaluable  collection  of  personal  and  historical  notes.  It 
glances  into  the  past  and  reviews  the  present.  Much  even  that  we  might  have 
published  in  it,  of  surpassing  interest,  is  compelled  to  lie  over  for  want  of 
space.  Those  who  have  the  last  memory  of  pioneer  days  will  soon  be  removed 
from  us.  Shall  we  tenderly  gather  their  stories  ere  yet  they  pass  away,  or 
leave  them  to  sink  into  utter  oblivion  ? 

By  the  welcome  which  this  volume  meets  we  must  determine  our 
duty.  We  have  made  it  the  most  attractive  of  any  yet  published.  We  have 
added  an  index,  which  will  render  all  its  predecessors  /amiliar  and  valuable. 
The  remnants  and  traditions  of  aboriginal  life,  the  teeming  stories  of  local 
history,  the  narratives  of  personal  toil  and  achievement,  of  trial  and  suffering, 
of  the  men  who  made  the  land  to  bloom  and  fructify,  have  been  classified 
and  indicated  in  a  way  to   meet  the  wants  of  the  philosopher  who  would 
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Study,  or  the  child  who  would  trace  affectionately  the  footprints  of  his  pro- 
genitors. 

If  the  children  of  the  Pioneers  will  only  give  this  work  the  patronage  of 
which  it  is  worthy,  there  are  loving  hands  that  will  soon  again  collect  for 
them  the  memories  of  their  sires.  Even  now  arrangements  are  in  progress 
pointing  to  its  continuous  and  more  regular  publication,  and  on  a  plan  which 
shall  give  even  greater  satisfaction.  The  Publishing  Committee. 
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INDEX. 


VOLUMES  I  TO  XIIL  INCLUSIVE. 


The  subjoined  topical  Index  embraces  the  contents  of  the  Fire  Lands  Pioneer 
from  its  first  issue,  in  June,  1858,  down  to  the  present  one — Vol.  XIII — of  July,  1878.  To 
make  it  fully  available,  where  the  volumes  are  bound  up  together,  or  the  numbered  wrappers 
wanting,  the  reader  must  understand  and  apply  the  following 

I£EY: 
The  first  two  volumes  came  out  in  parts,  at  irregular  intervals,  and  separately  paged, 
so  that  their  contents  have  to  be  indicated  by  the  DATE  of  the  part,  to  be  found  at  the  head 
of  every  page.  Of  the  remaining  eleven  volumes.  III  to  XIII,  none  but  the  last  has  its 
numerical  order  shown  in  the  page  headings,  and  the  dates  corresponding  are  here  supplied, 
as  a  necessary  clue  to  the  VOLUME  NUMBERS  in  the  Index.  The  following  is  the  date 
succession  of  all  the  Parts  and  Volumes  : 


June,  1858,  Part  i, Vol.  I 

November,  1858,  Part  2, Vol.  I 

March,  1859,  Part  3, .Vol.  I 

May,  1859,  Part  4, Vol.  I 

November,  1859,  Part  i, Vol.  II 

March,  i860.  Part  2, Vol.  II 

September,  i860,  Part  3, Vol.  II 

September,  1861,  Part  4, Vol.  II 


I        June,  1862, Vol.  Ill 

3        June,  1863, .Vol.  IV 

>        June,  1864, Vol.  V 

^       June,  1865...... Vol.  VI 

g  i    June,  1866, Vol.  VII 

June,   1867, Vol.  VIII 

June,  1868, .Vol.  IX 

June,  1 870, ..Vol.  X 

October,  1874 Vol.  XI 

September,  1 876, Vol.  XII 

July,  1878, Vol.  XIII 
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Aboriginal  Fire  Lands,  The — By  S.  A.  Wildman,  XIII,  37. 

ADDRESSES,  Historical  Society. 

By  Hon.  Eleutheros  Cooke,  Norwalk,  June  '58,  i.  Hon.  E.  Whittlesey,  Norwalk,  id., 
13.  Hon.  John  Sherman,  Milan,  November  '58,  5.  Rev.  James  B.  Walker,  Sandusky, 
May  '59,  I.  Rev,  S.  A.  Bronson,  Norwalk,  November  '59,  i.  Charles  P.  Wickham, 
Norwalk,  September  '61,  7.  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Smith,  Lyme,  td.,  31.  E.  Lane,  Nor- 
wich, Vol.  Ill,  54.  Rev.  L.  B.  Gurley,  Norwalk,  IV,  9.  Hon.  Joseph  M.Root,  Wake- 
man,  ic^..,  21.  John  Keep,  New  London,  V,  21,  Col.  Chas.  Whittlesey,  Monroeville, 
VII,  II.  Professor  Hartupee,  Vermillion,  zV.,  16.  Rev,  John  Safford,  Bellevue,  ?'</., 
28.  John  Seymour,  Bellevue,  id.,  34.  Rev,  L.  B.  Gurley,  Vermillion,  id,.  64.  G.  T. 
Stewart,  Norwalk,  VIII,  29.  Rev.  X.  Betts,  Wakeman,  IX,  27.  Dr.  A.  D.  Skellen- 
ger.  New  London,  X,  16,  Rev.  L.  B.  Gurley,  XI,  13.  Dr.  A.  D.  Skellenger,  New 
London,  XII,  30.  Hon.  J.  M.  Root,  Norwalk,  id.,  37.  P.  N.  Schuyler,  Huron,  XIII, 
6.  Hon.  A.  W.  Hendry,  Norwalk,  id.,  25.  Judge  Chas,  Waterbury,  Sandusky,  id.y 
30.     S.  A.  Wildman,  Centerton,  id.,  37.     Rev.  J.  S.  Broadwell,  Norwalk,  id,  52. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Tillage  under  arms,  November,  '58,  45.  Plowing  in  prairie  lands,  VI,  20.  First 
threshing  machines  in  Ohio,  VII,  10.  Old  and  modern  methods  in,  VIII,  47.  A 
pioneer  corn  husking,  IX,  91. 

Ancient  Remains,  see  Townships. 

Anecdotes — Of  an  Irish  soldier,  March,  '60,  44.  Of  a  wonderful  Dutch  name,  IV,  73.  An 
acceptable  minister,  VI,  78.  Of  five  generations,  id.^  99.  Of  a  salt  dealer,  Vll,  53. 
Of  General  Wayne,  id.,  60.  Of  birth  places,  id.,  91.  Washington's  last  vote,  VIII, 
104,     The  old  black  bull,  X,  80.     Of  Tecumseh,  id.,  loi.     Of  a  Quakeress,  XI,  48. 

(See  also  Memoirs,  personal,  and  Reminiscences.) 

Antiquarian — Death  of  a  Reserve,  V,  109. 

ANTIQUITIES— Of  Maine,  VIII,  106.  At  Worthington,  Ohio,  id.,  107.  Western,  IX,  117. 
(See  also  Mounds,  Relics,  etc.) 

Anti-Tobacco  Lav/ — A  Puritan,  X,  82 

APPLESEED,  JOHNNY — As  a  scout,  November,  '59,  37.  Curious  account  of,  V,  60.  An- 
other sketch  of,  XL  89. 

Archseology — A  State  Association  of,  XII,  125. 

ARTISANS — Sixty-five  miles  for  a  blacksmith.  III,  85.  Shoemakers  at  a  premium,  VI,  24. 
wSmith  work  for  a  land  title,  IX,  50,     A  pioneer  Jack-ofall-trades,  X,  23. 

AVERY — Establishment  of  Fort  at,  September,  '60,  5.  At  the  camp  in  181 2,  XIII,  80. 
(See  also  various  memoirs  of  Milan.) 

:o 

BANKS— Almost  a,  IV,  91.     The  Owl  Creek,  VI,  42.     Some  shaky  concerns,  VII,  52. 

BEAKS  and  Bear  Stories — Hunt  of  a  bbck  bear,  June,  '58,  34.  After  a  Johnny  Cake,  id., 
38.  Brought  in  on  a  litter,  November,  '59,  8.  Tussle  with  a  young  one,  id.,  20. 
Surf  bathing  of,  id,  37.  Bruin  and  the  hogs,  id.,  40,  Hand  to  hand  fight  with.  III, 
19.  Encounter  with  a  family  of,  IV,  77.  Seth  Brown's  hog  and  the,  V.  30.  A  growl 
'\r\  the  dark  from,  ia.,  90.  Bruin  and  the  mush,  VI,  22.  Hunt  of  on  the  Marsh, 
VII,  61. 

BEES — A  tragic  hunt  for,  Ma5"ch,  '59,_27.  PToney  hunts  in  Richmond,  November,  '59,  47. 
Interesting  hunt  of,  V,  40.     Death  of  Cooper's  hunter,  XI,  45. 

Benevolent  Institutions — See  Townships. 

Benjamin  Summers,  A  life  sketch,  By  P.  N.  Schuyler,  XIII,  65. 

BERLIN — Memoir  of  Township,  November,  '58,  31.     Same  continued.  III,  13. 

Biographies  and  Autobiographies — See  Memoirs  and  Reminiscences. 

BIRMINGPL\M— Memoir  of  Township,  September,  '61,  21. 

Black  Hawk — Account  of,  VII,  85. 

BLOOMINGVILLE— Erection  of  blockhouses  at,  HI,  41.     Account  of,  IV,  91. 

BOOK  NOTICES — New  England  Historical  Register,  Congregational  Quarterly,  and  His- 
torical Magazine,  HI,  95.  First  American  printed,  VI,  97.  Washington's  Text  Book, 
VII,  98.  Ohio  Valley  Historical  Series,  IX,  109.  (See  also  Sundry  notices  in  the 
Meetings.) 

BRONSON — Memoir  of  Township,  March,  '59,  37.  Same  continued,  II,  9.  Early  settlers 
in,  V,  113.     More  about  it,  by  M.  Kellogg,  VI,  52. 

Buffaloes  in  Ohio,  June,  '62,  92. 


Camp  Avery  in  181 2,  XIH,  77. 

Catawba  Island — See  Danbury, 

CATTLE — Bloody  murrain  among  the,  IV,  87.  Milk  sickness  in,  VIII,  94.  Murrain  at 
Clarksfield,  XH,  98. 

CELEBRATIONS — Fourth  of  July  in  pioneer  times,  V,  34.  Fourth  at  Fairfield  in  1822, 
id.,  37.  Opening  of  Erie  Canal,  VII,  76.  First  Church  organization  at  Pomfret,  Ct., 
id.,\Q>\.  Cahoon  Pioneers,  VIII,  77.  Waggoner  Family,  ?r/.,  99.  Settlement  of  Ohio, 
IX,  22.  Cahoon  Family,  id.,  55.  Independence  Day  at  Licking  Summit,  X,  94.  A 
Pastor's  at  LIuron,  XI,  45. 

Centenarian — A  pioneer,  IX,  62.  -■ 

Centennial  Plistorical  Address — By  P.  N.  Schuyler,  XIH,  6. 

Chagrin — Something  about  pioneers  of,  VIII,  69. 
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CHICAGO — First  vessel  at,  V,  107.  The  oldest  inhabitant  of,  VI,  77.  Newspapers  an<J 
growth  of,  id.,  102.     As  it  was  in  1833,  IX,  64. 

Christmas — A  pioneer's,  March,  '59,  32. 

Church — Startling  scene  in  a,  VIT,  117. 

CHURCHES — Founding  of,  (See  the  various  Township  Memoirs.) 

CHURCHES,  Histories  of— Presbyterian  of  Norwalk,  September,  '61,  45.  First  Church  of 
Pomfret,  Ct.,  VII,  103.  First  Presbyterian  of  Milan,  IX,  69.  M.  E.  at  Perkins,  XI, 
40.  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  at  Norwalk,  XII,  45.  Universalist  Society,  id.,  61.  Christ 
Church  at  Huron,  id.,  63.     The  Methodists  of  Hartland,  XIII,  92. 

CLARKSFIELD— Settlement  of,  June,  '58,  45.  Memoir  of  Township,  November,  '58,  18. 
Same  by  E.  M.  Barnum,  May,  '59,  23.  First  settlers  of,  XII,  34.  Interesting  particu- 
lars of,  id.,  97. 

CLEVELAND— Glimpse  of  in  1810,  VI,  fi.  In  1796,  zV.,  59.  First  execution  in,  VII, 
66.     Comparison  with  Sandusky,  IX,  76. 

CLOTHING — Early  masculine  attire,  June,  '58,  6.  Buckskin  unmentionables,  November, 
'59,  17.  In  pioneer  times,  March,  '60,  7.  Suit  about  an  overcoat,  id.,  9.  Use  of  deer 
skins  for,  IV,  74.  Cost  of  material  of,  id.,  74,  Of  the  ladies  in  old  times,  id.,  74. 
A  weary  barter  for,  V,  81.  How  pants  were  patched,  id.,  82.  Costumes  of  1819,  VI, 
50.     Of  the  ladies  in  pioneer  times,  VILI,  81. 

CONNECTICUT,  State  of— Title  and  first  settlement  of,  June,  '58,  16.  School  fund  of, 
HI,  30.  Our  Summer  Home  in,  by  T.  L.  Cuyler,  VI,  60.  Grant  and  settlement  of 
the  Colony,  XIII,  7.     The  School  Fund,  id.,  10.     (See  also   Western   Reserve  and 

FiRELANDS. 

COOKE'S  CORNERS— A  settlement  at,  VII,  36.     Origin  of  name,  etc.,  XII,  38. 

Coon  Skin  Library,  The,  VII,  41. 

Courting — Methods  of,  in  pioneer  times,  IV,  76.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  VIII,  73.  Perils 
of  in  1812,  VIII,  94. 

CRIME  in  the  Firelands  (excluding  Indian) — Murders  in  Sandusky,  March,  '57,  20.  Wife 
murder  at  Wakeman,  November,  '59,  39.  Trial  for  infanticide,  IV,  58.  A  horse  steal- 
ing missionary,  VI,  94.  Novel  labor  penalties  for,  IX,  61.  A  Mormon  homicide,  X, 
21.     (See  also  Law,  Lawyers,  etc.) 

I> 

DANBURY— Memoir  of  Township,  X,  63.     (See  also  Peninsula.) 
Death  Penalty,  The,  X,  83. 

DEER — A  bear,  or  a  deer,  or  something.  September,  '61,  22.  A  big  drove,  V,  68.  Seventy- 
five  in  a  day,  VI,  1 1.     About   a  snake  and,  id.,  16.     Taste  of   for  apples  and  wheat, 

VII,  39. 

Defiance  seventy  years  ago,  III,  88. 

DISEASES — Cholera,  case  of  on  the  Lake,  VII,  57.     Sickly  seasons  of  1819  and   1836, 

VIII,  91.     Mountain   fever,  IX,  53.     (For  Cholera  see  also  various  memoirs  of  San- 
dusky.) 

DOCTORS — Female,  on  Kelley's  island,  IV,  36.  Practice  of,  in  early  days,  V.  47.  Old 
time  bills  of,  VII,  73.  Long  rides  for  medicines  of,  IX,  21.  Of  an  Indian,  id,  24. 
Experience  of  with  Indians,  X,  13. 

DOCUMENTS,  old— Letter  of  1812  on  Mason's  death,  HI,  30.  Old  election  returns,  XI, 
44.  Old  Monroeville  deed,  XIII,  78.  (See  also  reports  of  Historical  Society  Meet- 
ings.) 

DOMESTIC  LIFE,  Etc. — Rude  living  in  Norwalk,  May,  '59,  30.  Cradled  in  a  sap  trough, 
November,  '59,  17.  A  bureau  with  a  history,  HI,  83.  A  racer  bedstead,  V.  78.  A 
Jlipding  candle,  IX,  15.  Economy  of,  id.,  16.  Utensils  and  customs  of,  id.,  19.  A 
marvelous  bed-quilt,  XI,  51.  A  start  in  house-keeping,  id.,  57.  Housewifery  at  Milan, 
XII,  84.     (See  also  Memoirs  and  Reminiscences.) 

E 

Early  Settlers  on  the  Peninsula,  by  Chas.  Waterbury,  XIII,  30. 

EDUCATION — Discipline  in  pioneer  schools,  November,  '58,  22.  First  Sunday  School, 
September,  '61,  16.  Eccentric  school  teacher.  III,  23.  A  resolute  set  of  pupils,  V,  79, 
Services  of  Judge  Lane  to,  VIII,  58.  (For  local  school  histories  see  Township 
Memoirs.) 
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Eldridge — vSee  Berlin  Township. 

Erie  Canal — Opening  of  the,  VII,  76.     Meeting  of  the  waters,  XI,  47. 

Erie  County — Origin  of,  XIII,  19.     (See  also  Firelands.) 

Erie  Lake — See  Lake  Erie. 

Evenings  with  the  Pioneers,  a  series  of  newspaper  sketches,  VI,  54 ;  VII,  74  ;  VIII,  107. 

F 

FAIRFIELD— Memoir  of  Township,  V,  36. 

Family  Gathering,  A  remarkable,  VII,  27. 

Farm  Houses  in  New  England,  VII,  98. 

Fifty  Years  Ago.  by  Rev.  J.  Seward,  VI,  6(?. 

Fifty  Years  Ago  and  Now,  by  L.  B.  Gurley,  IV,  9. 

FIRE  LAND'S,  The— First 'settlement  of  June,  '58,  4.  Early  days  in,  id.,  7.  Title  to,  id., 
20.  Land  Titles  in  November,  '58,  6.  Reminiscences  of,  March,  '59,  29;  id.,  31,  33, 
42,  46  ;  May,  '59,  45  ;  id.,  35.  First  military  company  on,  March,  '59,  2.  First  Sab- 
bath School  on,  September,  '61,  16.  First  settled  minister  in.  III,  27.  Early  political 
divisions  of,  id.,  49.  Extinction  of  Indian  title  to,  id.,  53.  First  election  in,  id ,  82. 
First  poem  written  in,  IV,  18,  Jesuit  mission  in,  id.,  22.  Do  the  islands  belong  to,  id., 
30.  History  of  title  grant,  id.,  95.  Surveys  of,  V,  93.  Yankees  on  the,  id.,  119. 
Religious  interests  of,  VHI,  16.  Geology  of,  id.,  42.  First  Postofifice  in,  X,  26.  Set- 
tlement and  Organization  of,  id.,  85.  Pioneer  ministry  of,  XI,  13.  Title  and  partition 
of,  XIII,  14.     First  white  settlers,  id.,  15.     The  Aborigines  of,  id.,  37. 

Fire  Lands  Historical  Society ,  see  Historical  Society. 

FIRE  LANDS  PIONEER,  The— Early  difficulties  of,  June,  '58,  45.  First  prospectus,  id,, 
46.  Appeal  for,  September,  '61,  32.  Notice  to  readers  of.  III,  96.  Report  on  pros- 
pects of,  VI,  81.  To  the  friends  of,  VIII,  119.  Delay  in  publication  of,  XI,  i.  Plans 
for  republishing,  id.,  9-12.  Publishers'  notice  on,  id.,  119.  Bills  for  publication, 
XII,  7. 

First  American  Flag,  The,  X,  78. 

Pirst  American  Poetry,  The,  III,  91. 

First  Births  and  Deaths,  see  Townships. 

First  Marriages,  see  Townships. 

First  Prayer  in  Congress,  IX,  107. 

First  Public  Library  in  the  Northwest,  X,  107. 

First  white  settlers,  see  Townships. 

FITCH  VI LLE — Memoir  of  Township,  May,  '59,  31.  Another  account  of,  IX,  73.  Obit- 
uary of  Pioneers  of,  id.,  82.     First  pioneer  of,  id.,  iii,     First  settler  of,  XII,  34. 

FLORENCE — Memoir  of  Township,  November,  '59,  15.  Same  by  Eldad  Barber,  id.,  19. 
Settlement  of,  XII,  33. 

FOOD  and  Food  Supplies.  Pork  in  1815,  June,  '58,  42.  Fat  pork  and  potatoes,  Novem- 
ber, '58,  21.  Pork,  hominy,  and  whisky  as  staples,  March,  '59,  28.  An  aboriginal 
table  cloth,  May,  '59,  46.  Hog  and  pumpkin  sauce,  March,  '60,  7.  Primitive  cookery 
of,  IV,  74.  Scarcity  of  salt,  V.  24.  Corn  and  pork  sixty  years  ago,  V,  32.  Salt  at  a 
premium,  id.,  72.  Prices  of  supplies,  1815-17,  VI,  5.  Johnny  Cake  coffee,  id.,  56. 
Coon  fat  and  potatoes,  IX,  17.  Mince  pie  under  difficulties,  XI,  17,  Dairy  products 
of  the  Reserve,  XIII,  94. 

Franklin's  Lightning  Rod,  VI,  95. 

Funerals,  old-fashioned,  VII,  99. 

Gr 

GAME — Turkeys  by  the  million,  June,  '58,  34.  A  grand  battue  of,  March,  '59,  17. 
Abundance  in  Pairfield,  V,  37.     How  to  catch  wild  turkeys,  id.,  82.     Plenty  in  Perkins, 

VI,  21-3.     Lively  pigeon  hunting,  id.,  56.     A   wild    cat  chase,  XII,  126.     (See    also 
Bears,  Deer,  etc.,  and  Township  Memoirs. 

GAMES  and  Pastimes — Summary  of  pioneer,  June,  '58,  6.     Charivaring  at  Greenfield,  VII, 

62.     A  pioneer  dance,  VTIT,  68. 
Genesee  Country,  The,  by  Rev,  \\  Church,  VII,  iii. 
GEOLOGY— Of  Ohio,  May,  '59,  10.     Of  the  Richmond  Marshes.  V,  59.     Of  Ohio  and  the 

Fire  Lands,  VII,  42.     (See  also  Surveys  and  Township  Memoirs.) 
GOLDEN  WEDDINGS— Dr.  Metcalf's  in  Hudson,  VI,  66.     Col.  James  Smith's  at  Lyme, 

VII,  ICO,     B.  B.  Burk's,  Cayuga    county,  IX,   112.     Mr.  Dittoe's,  Perry   county,  id.^ 

18 
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1 14.     Daniel  Chandler's,  X,  28.     Walter  Betts',  Vermillion,  id.,  30.     Roger  Fox's,  id.^ 

31.     Coles,  Miles,  Adams  and  Cowles  couples,  XI,  56. 
Governor  Tiffin,  VIII,  104. 
Grape    Culture — History    of    on    Kelley's   Island,    IV,   45,     First  steps   in    at   Vermillion, 

VIII,  48. 
GREEN  FIELD—Memoir  of  Township,  November,  '58,  13,     Last  Charivari  of,  VII,  62. 

As  it  was  in  1819,  XI,  88.     First  settler  of,  XII,  33. 
GREENWICH— Memoir  of  Township,  V,  69.     First  settlers  of,  XII,  44. 
GROTON—Memoir  of  Township,  June,  '58,  45. 

•  i-i: 

HARTLAND — Memoir  of  Township,  14,  49.  Leaves  from  the  history  of,  X,  51,  Church 
chronicle  of,  XIII,  92. 

Hieroglyphic  Tree,  A,  June,  '62,  46. 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  The  Fire  Lands— Circular  of  inquiry  by,  June,  '58,  26.  First 
constitution  of,  id.,  29.  Purposes  and  progress  of,  III,  87.  Loyal  resolutions  by,  IV, 
2  Report  of  Secretary  on  Museum,  Finances,  etc.,  VI,  80.  List  of  members  of  the, 
id.,  86.  Same  continued,  VII,  94.  Same  continued,  VIII,  74.  Amended  Constitu- 
tion of,  id.,  119.  List  of  mem.bers  continued,  IX,  85.  Same  continued,  X,  32. 
Amendments  to  constitution  of,  XI,  2.-  Resolutions  on  Horace  Greeley  by,  id.,  27. 
Place  for  annual  meetings  of,  id.,  34.  Condition  of  museum,  XII,  6.  List  of  members 
continued,  id.,  1.27.     Initiation  and  growth,  XIII,  21.     (See  also  Meetings.) 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES— Ohio  State,  June,  '58,  14.  Urging  one  for  State,  March, 
'60,  I.  Address  before  Lorain  county,  September,  '61,  37.  Cincinnati  Pioneer  Asso- 
ciation, V,  117.  A  good  suggestion  on,  IX,  113.  List  of  the  Ohio,  X,  50.  Richland 
county,  proceedings  of,  id.,  1 13.  Exchange"  of  courtesies  with,  XI,  9.  (See  also 
PiONEER  Associations. 

History,  Initial  facts  in  our,  VII,  97. 

HOGS — Bruin  and  the,  November,  '59,  40.  Wild  ones  in  Norwich,  March,  '60,  45.  Ad- 
venture with  wild,  IV,  63.     Universal  stealing  of,  VII,  39. 

Hospitality  of  Pioneers,  June,  '62,  42. 

HURON  COUNTY — Creation  of,  June,  '58,  21.  Organization  and  first  county  seat,  id., 
24.  Old  probate  records  of,  March,  '60,  21.  First  white  settler  in,  HI,  73.  First 
coffee  in,  zV.,  85.  First  criminal -trial  in,  IV,  58.  Census  of  in  1827,  V,  116.  The 
List  wolf  in,  IX,  87.  Oldest  township  clerk  oi,  id.,  114.  History  before  organization, 
XII,  31.     Temperance  League  of,  id.,  69.     The  original^  XIII,  15. 

HURON,  Erie  County — Visit  to  in  1808,  June,  '58,  43.  Memoir  of  Township,  IV,  65. 
Flow  it  looked  in  1810,  VI,  57.  First  death  at,  id.,  65.  Morals  at  in  early  days,  VII, 
52.     History  of  township,  XLI,  19.     Christ  Church,  id.,  63. 

Huron  River,  Sanitary  attributes  of,  XII,  20. 

I 

Illinois,  The  name  of,  VI,  loi. 

INDIANS — The  tribes  on  the  Fire  Lands,  November,  '58,  6.  Skirmish  with  on  Peninsula, 
March,  '58,  5.  False  alarm  of,  id.,  20.  Outrages  by  near  Mansfield,  November,  '59, 
37.  Ben  Newcomb's  traffic  with,  id.,  45.  Horse  stealing  by,  March,  '60,  5.  Hang- 
ing of  two  at  Norwalk,  id.,  18.  Doings  at  Norwich  of,  id.,  35.  Capture  of  boy  by, 
'id.,  44.  Senecas  at  Peru,  id.,  47.  Account  of  some  Christian,  September,  '60,  3. 
Affection  for  graves  of,  id.,  6.  Raid  on  Margaretta  by,  id.,  12.  Old  trail  at  Norwalk 
of,  id.,  40.  Two  men  slain  at  Sandusky  by,  id.,  46.  Campaign  of  Gen.  Wayne 
against,  September,  '61,  37.  Massacre  at  Lower  Sandusky  by,  id.,  41.  Murders  near 
Oxford  by,  HI,  42.  The  Moravian  missions  to,  id.,  66.  Cruel  massacre  of  by  whites, 
id.,  71.  Encounter  on  the  Maumee  with,  id.,  82?  Pursuit  of  at  Mansfield,  id.,  84. 
On  a  spree  at  Norwalk,  id.,  85.  War  clubs  of,  id.,  89.  Wyandots,  IV,  22.  Of  the 
I-ake  Islands,  id.,  32.  Maple  sugar  by,  id.,  61.  Dealings  at  Fairfield  of,  V,  41.  Tem- 
perance questions  among  the,  id ,  68.  Bad  treatment  of  by  whites,  id.,  99.  Murders  at 
Cold  Creek  by,  id.,  lOl.  Canoe  building  and  other  industries  of,  id.,  112.  A  truant 
squaw,  id.,  115.  Boy  captured  by,  VI,  34.  Murders  on  the  Peninsula  by,  zV.,  43. 
Conjugal  affection  of,  id.,  99.  P'ur  trade  with,  VII,  53.  Trial  for  murder  of,  id.,  67. 
Taste   for   buttermilk  of,  VIII,  82.     Scalping  of  Captain  Builderbaugh  by,  IX,  103. 
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Practice  of  surgery  among,  X,  13.  Captivity  of  Rue  and  Holman  with,  id.,  55. 
Shooting  of  Dan  Diver  by,  id.,  99.  Massacre  at  Margaretta  by,  XI,  33.  On  the  Cuya- 
hoga, id.,  38.  Child  stealing  at  Norwalk,  id.,  82.  L3emand  for  fire  water  of,  XII,  92. 
Algonquins  and  other  parent  tribes,  XIII,  39.  The  language  of  the,  id.,  48.  Works 
of  on  the  Huron,  id.,  91. 

INDIAN  REMAINS — Findings  in  Wakeman  Township,  November,  '59,  42.  On  Kelley's 
Island,  IV,  31.  Skeletons  on  Elm  Creek,  X,  116.  Discovery  at  Port  Clinton  of,  XI, 
53.  Findings  at  Put  in-Bay,  XII,  125.  (See  also  MouNDS,  Relics  and  Township 
Memoirs) 

Indian  Tribes  or  Settlements — See  Townships. 

Items  from  the  Battle  Fields,  by  Capt.  Chauncey  Woodruff,  XII,  87. 

J 

Johnson's  Island,  Account  of,  V,  97. 

Jonathan  Edwards  as  a  Land  Speculator,  III,  93. 

KELLEY'S  ISLAND— Historical  sketch  of,  IV,  30.     Old  name  of,  XIII,  15. 
Kenton,  General  Simon,  VII,  106.     (See  also  Girty.) 

LAKE  ERIE — Early  sieam  navigation  on,  IV,  33.  How  Captain  Austin  navigated,  id,,']%. 
Encroachment  of  on  the  land,  id.,  86.  Commerce  on  a  hundred  years  ago,  V,  109. 
Launch  on  in  1 81 6,  VI,  16.  Old  steamboats  on,  id.,  96.  The  Great  Lakes  and,  id.y 
99.  Mound  forts  on  the  shores  of,  VII,  15.  Early  history  of,  IX,  45.  First  vessel  on, 
XI,  49. 

i^AND  TITLES  -  In  Ohio  and  Fire  Lands,  November,  '58,  6.  Difficulties  about  in  Nor- 
wich, March,  '60,  37.  On  the  islands,  IV,  31.  Won  by  labor,  V,  37.  Cost  in  money 
of,  VIII,  48.  Bought  with  whisky,  IX,  18.  Exchanged  against  smith  work,  id.,  50. 
Disputes  on  between  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania,  XIII,  8.  To  the  Reserve,  etc., 
id.,  12. 

LAW  AND  LAWYERS — The  Bar  in  its  infancy,  June,  '58,  25.  A  runaway  jury,  Novem- 
ber, '58,  29.  First  suit  in  the  Fire  Lands,  November,  '59,  3.  Suit  about  an  overcoat, 
March.  '60,  7.  Hans  and  Jacob  in  court,  id.,  69.  Trial  for  infanticide,  IV,  58. 
Happy  close  to  a  suit,  V,  38.  Trial  of  Indians  for  murder,  VII,  67.  A  good  and  hon- 
est judge,  VIII,  loi.  Labor  penalties  at,  IX,  91  c  First  trial  in  Sandusky  County,  X, 
60.  A  Puritan  anti-tobacco  law,  id.,  82.  The  death  penalty,  id.,  81.  Advent  of  in  the 
Fire  Lands,  XIH,  18. 

L.aw7ers  of  the  Fire  Lands,  Old,  by  Hon,  J.  M.  Root,  XII,  36. 

Lessons  of  the  War,  by  G.  T.  Stewart,  VHI,  29. 

Life  in  New  England,  IX,  loi. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES,  etc.— A  « social  library"  in  1818,  November,  '58,  17.  A 
pioneer  of  one  book,  September,  '61,  19.  Amusing  debate  in  Vermillion,  IV,  74.  The 
"  coon  skin  library,"  VII,  41.     (See  also  Education.) 

[LOG  HOUSES — Pleasures  of  log  raising,  November,  '58,  20.  Mode  of  constructing,  May, 
'59»  33-  Raising  at  Norwalk,  March,  '60,  17.  How  Piatt  Benedict's  went  up,  Septem- 
ber, '60,  42.  Sundry  raisings  of,  V,  38.  Material  and  windows  of,  IX,  75.  Notching 
logs  for,  id.,  92, 

Longevity — Of  some  early  missionaries.  III,  74.  A  pioneer  centenarian,  IX,  62.  Remarka- 
ble family  for,  XI,  44.  Statistics  concerning,  id.,  50,  Interesting  instances  of,  id.,  51. 
Of  the  Trimmer  family,  XII,  112.     The  art  of,  XIH,  (Miscellaneous.) 

IvYME — Memoir  of  Township,  November,  '59,  7.     Settlement  of,  XII,  33. 

Madison,  Pioneer  life  at,  X,  102. 

Major  Gladwyn  and  the,  Indian  girl,  by  Col,  Chas.  Whittlesey,  VIII,  9. 

Mansfield,  Early  times  in,  X,  113. 

Manufactories  and  Mills — See  Townships. 

Maple  City,  The,  or  Norwalk  in  1878,  by  P.  J,  Mahon,  XIII,  87. 

MARGARETTA— Early  history  of,  September,  '60,  8.     Massacre  by  Indians  at,  XI,  33. 

Marriage  a  hundred  years  ago,  June,  '62,  90. 
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Marshes — Cranbury  marshes,  November,  '58,  31.  Of  the  Richmond  township,  V,  58.  Bear 
hunt  in  the,  VII,  61. 

Mayflower,  List  of  Pilgrims  by  the,  March,  '60,  19. 

MEETINGS,  Historical  Society — Organization,  Norwalk,  June,  '58,  29.  Reunion,  Norwalk, 
id.,  30.  Second,  Norwalk,  id.,  30.  Third,  Norwalk,  id.,  30.  Fourth,  Sandusky,  id., 
31.  Annual  ('1858),  Norwalk,  November,  '58,  i.  Regular,  Milan,  id.,  2.  Quarterly, 
Sandusky,  M;  ich,  '60,  I.  Quarterly,  Plymouth,  id.,  3,  Annual,  i860,  Norwalk,  Sep- 
tember, '60,  I.  Quarterly,  Birmingham,  September,  '61,  I,  Quarterly,  Milan,  zV.,  3. 
Quarterly,  Lyme,  id.,  4.  Annual  (1861),  Norwalk,  id.,  i^.  Quarterly,  Berlin  Heights, 
HI,  I.  Quarterly,  Greenfield,  id.,  4.  Annual  (1862),  Norwalk,  IV,  i.  Quarterly, 
Wakeman,  id.,  4.  Quarterly,  Peru,  id.,  7.  Annual  (1863),  Norwalk,  V,  i.  Quar- 
terly, North  Fairfield,  id.,  3.  Quarterly,  New  London,  id.,  5.  Quarterly,  Castalia, 
id.,  8.  Annual  (1864),  Norwalk,  VI,  i.  Quarterly,  Perkins,  id.,  3.  Quarterly,  Mon- 
roeville,  id.,  5.  Annual  (1865),  Norwalk,  VII,  i.  Quarterly,  Vermillion,  id.,  4. 
Quarterly,  Bellevue,  id.,  6.  Quarterly,  Plymouth,  id.,  8.  Annual  (1866),  Norwalk^ 
VIII,  I.  Quarterly,  Greenfield  Center,  id.,  3.  Quarterly,  Centerton,  id.'.  5.  Quarterly, 
Townsend  Center,  id ,  7.  Annual  (1867),  Norwalk,  IX,  I.  Quarterly,  Fitchville, 
id.,  4.  Quarterly,  Wakeman,  id.,  6.  Quarterly,  Clyde,  id.,  10.  Same  meeting,  from 
Sandusky  Register,  id.,  14.  Annual  (1868),  Norwalk,  X,  I.  Quarterly,  Groton,  id.,  2, 
Quarterly,  Sandusky,  id.,  4.  Quarterly,  Monroeville,  ia.,  6.  Annual  (1869),  Norwalk, 
id.,  7.  Quarterly,  New  London,  id.,<^.  Annual  (1870),  Norwalk,  XI,  I.  Quarterly, 
Wakeman  Station,  id.,  5.  Annual  (1871),  Norwalk,  id.,  8.  Quarterly,  Milan,  id.,  15, 
Annual  (1872),  Norwalk,  id..  18,  Quarterly,  Townsend  Center,  id.,  23.  Quarterly, 
Bellevue,  id.,  26.  Annual  (1873),  Norwalk,  id.,  28,  Quarterly,  Monroeville,  id.,  31^ 
Annual  (1874),  Norwalk,  id.,  34.  Quarterly,  Wakeman,  XII,  I.  Quarterly,  Green- 
wich Station,  id.,  3.  Nineteenth  Annual  (1875),  Norwalk,  id.,  6.  Quarterly,  Huron, 
id.,  u.  Quarterly,  Bellevue,  id.,  13.  Twentieth  Annual,  Norwalk,  id.,  15.  Twenty- 
first  Annual,  Norwalk,  XIII,  I.  Quarterly,  Huron,  id.,  3.  Quarterly,  Sandusky,  id.,  3.^ 
Quarterly,  Centerton,  id.,  4. 

MEMOIRS,  PERSONAL— Of  Luther  Coe,  November.  '58,  46.  Rev.  Alvin  Coe,  Novem- 
ber, '59,  42.  Benjamin  Newcomb,  id.,  44.  Major  Fred.  Falley,  September,  '60,  28.. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  of  Margaretta,  id.,  t,-^.  Major  David  Underbill,  id.,  37.  John 
Morton  (Signer),  III,  43.  Dr.  Charles  Smith,  id.,  47.  John  Garrison,  id.,  76.  Capt. 
William  Austin,  IV,  77.  Elisha  Whittlesey,  V,  10.  Samuel  P'oote,  id.,  36.  Eli  S. 
Barnum,  id.,  91.  Daniel  Page,  id.,  100.  The  Llester  family,  id.,  102.  The  Gibbs. 
family,  za'.,  no.  Old  Squire  Case,  id.,  \\o^.  Hon.  Eleutheros  Cooke,  VI,  8.  The 
Lockwood  family,  id.,  20.  Thomas  D.  W^ebb,  id.,  29.  Ezra  Wood,  id.,  58,  Oliver 
Culver,  id.,  59.  The  Rogers  family,  id.,  68.  Leonard  Case,  id.,  75.  Peter  Brown,  id., 
82.  William  Robinson,  id.,  83.  Hiram  Rogers,  VII,  57.  Ebenezer  Merry,  id.,  58. 
Peter  Lake,  id.,  59.  John  B.  Flemmond,  VIII,  21.  Polly  Pierce,  id.,  23.  Col.  James. 
Smith,  id.,  40.  Hosmer  Merry,  id.,  28.  Ebenezer  Lane,  id.,  49.  Mrs.  Kneeland 
Tov/nsend,  id,  61.  John  Dillingham,  id.,  70.  Charlotte  Merry,  IX,  59.  Mother 
Green,  id.,  103.  Caleb  Atwater,  id.,  117,  Dr.  Daniel  Tilden,  X,  12.  Three  Smith 
Brothers,  id.,  19.  Father  Joe  Merrifield,  id.,  2.2.  Peter  Kinsley,  id.,  25.  Mr.  C. 
Cockier,  id.,  99.  Dr.  Taliaferro,  XI,  41.  Capt.  Hiram  Smith,  id.,  48.  Horace  Kel- 
logg's  war  record,  id.,  58.  Lewis  family,  id.,  80.  Mrs,  E.  L.  Gibbs,  id.,  83.  Frank- 
lin Sawyer's  war  record.  XII,  77.  Susan  A.  Wilbur,  id.,  90.  H.  M.  Cunningham,  id., 
95.  Jonathan  Oldf.eld,  id.,  99.  N.  M.  Standart,  id.,  loi.  Rev.  E.  Conger,  id.,  102. 
Stephen  and  Emeline  Robinson,  id.,  105.  Elizabeth  Trimmer,  id.,  no.  Capt.  Josiah 
Pelton,  id.,  iii.  Harvey  Fowler,  id.,  112.  Benjamin  Summers,  XIII,  65.  John  H. 
Niles,  id.,  74.  (See  also  Reminiscences,  and  for  condenced  memoir,  the  various. 
Townships.) 

Mental  and  Moral  Characteristics  of  the  Pioneers,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Broadwell,  XIII,  52. 

Merchants  and  Traders,  Local — See  Townships. 

METALS  and  MINERALS— Silver  find  at  Ridgefield,  V,  27.  Iron  and  lead  traces,  XI,  52. 
(For  local  mineral  resources  see  Townships.     See  also  Geolocy.)  ^ 

MILAN — Mtmoir  of  township,  November,  '58,  25.  Another  account  of,  id.,  54.  First  set- 
tlers in,  March,  '59,  i.  Incidents  of  1812  at,  id.,  4.  Further  reminiscences  of,  March, 
'60,  12.  Canal  to  the  lake  from,  id.,  15.  Early  events  in,  September,  '60,  3.  Gas 
spring  near,  VI,  100.  Some  early  settlers  of,  VII,  58.  Laying  out  the  town,  IX,  61. 
First  Presbyterian  Church  at,  id.,hg.     (See  also  Lockwood  family  and  other  Memoirs.) 
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Milan  Canal — First  vessel  in,  March,  '60,  15.     Grain  traffic  by,  September,  '61,  44. 

MILITARY — First  company  on  Fire  Lands,  March,  '59,  2.  Militia  of  Huron  county  in 
1 814,  id.,  28.  Festive  reunion  of  Northern  Ohio  Eegiments,  XI,  47.  Roster  and  bat- 
tle record  of  the  123d  Ohio,  id.,  58.  Fire  Lands  Volunteers  in  the  Mexican  war,  XII, 
10.  Muster  roll  and  battles  of  the  8th  Ohio,  id.,  77.  History  of  Company  D,  34th 
Regiment,  id,,  83.  Items  from  the  battle  fields,  id.,  87,  (See  also  Wars  of  the  Revo- 
lution, 1 81 2,  and  Rebellion.) 

MILLS  and  MILLING — Pioneer  grist  mills,  November,  58,  1 7.  First  on  the  Vermillion,  id,, 
23.  Built  with  a  single  shovel,  March,  '59,  16.  First  extensive  flouring,  September, 
'60,  18.  How  grinding  mills  were  built,  id.,  45,  Military  processes  in  1820,  IV,  93. 
Kinsley's  big  mill,  X,  25. 

MISSIONARIES — A  thrice-delivered  sermon  by  a,  November,  '59,  34.  Of  the  Moravian 
Church,  III,  54.  A  garden  made  in  the  wilderness  by,  id.,  69.  A  model  Moravian, 
id.,  74.  An  early  Jesuit  peace-maker,  IV,  22.  The  pioneer,  V,  103.  Origin  of  the 
Methodist,  IX,  114.  A  stone-mason  minister,  XI,  24.  About  the  Moravians,  id.,  43. 
(See  also  Memoirs  and  Reminiscences  of  various  clergymen.) 

Minute  Men  of  the  Revolution,  VII,  115. 

MONEY — Barter  of  produce,  June,  '58,  5.  Corn  for  currency,  id.,  24.  Sharp  shins  as  a 
medium,  March,  '59,  8.  Salts  for  "soap,"  May,  '59,  36.  Shin  Plasters,  Septem- 
ber, '60,  20.  Wolf  scalps  as  currency,  V,  86,  First  paper  in  America,  VII,  99.  Credit 
and  cash,  VIII,  43.     The  word  Money,  id.,  105. 

Monroeville,  Past  and  Present,  by  H.  M.  Addison,  XIII,  77. 

MORAVIANS,  The — Mission  on  the  site  of  Milan  by,  March,  '60,  14.  History  of  mis- 
sions, by  Ebenezer  Lane,  III,  54. 

Morehead,  the  trapper,  account  of,  V,  61. 

Morton,  John,  in  memory  of,  III,  43.  ■ 

MOUNDS  and  FORTS — Remains  in  at  Berlin,  November,  '58,  32.  Bones  and  remains  in 
the  Ohio,  May,  '59,  4.  Who  were  the  builders  of,  id.,  10.  In  the  township  of  Milan, 
March,  '69,  12.  Of  stone  in  Margaretta,  September,  '60,  10.  Remains  in  at  Ridge- 
field,  V,  27,  Discussion  on,  VI,  7.  .  Mound  builders  of  Ohio,  VII,  ii.  Discoveries  in 
at  Clarksville,  Ind.,  IX,  109.  Treatise  on  the  origin  of.  id.,  118.  On  the  Peninsula, 
X,  66.  The  mounds  at  Marietta,  id.,  75.  Sundry  discoveries  in,  XI,  53.  Specula- 
tions on,  XIII,  50.     Remains  of  on  the  Fluron,  id.,  71. 

•    IV 

NAMES — For  origin  of  local  names  see  Township  Memoirs.  Flexibility  of  Indian  dialects 
in,  IV,  21 — Wonders  of  some  early  Dutch,  id.,  72.  Origin  of  "  Brother  Jonathan,'^ 
XIII,  96. 

Natural  Features — See  Townships. 

New  Connecticut — See  Western  Reserve. 

NEW  HAVEN — Memoir  of  Township,  March  '59,  7.  Personal  recollections  of,  Nov.  '59, 
45.     First  settlement  of,  XII,  33. 

NEW'LONDON— Memoir  of  Township,  IV,  52.  Additions  to  history  of,  V,  in.  Fur- 
ther account  of,  X,  18.     First  settlers  in,  XII,  35. 

NEWSPAPERS— History  of  the  Fire  Lands  Press,  Sept,  '61,  7.  A  story  of  types,  III,  93. 
The  Liar tford  Courant,  VI,  67.  Sandusky  Clarion,  history  of,  VIII,  no.  Norwalk 
Refedor  IX,  79.     Norwalk  Experijuent,  XI,  loi.      (See  also  in  the  Townships.) 

Night  of  Terror,  A,  XI H,  35. 

NORWALK — Memoir  of  Township,  June  '58,  32.  First  mills  in,  March  '59,  48.  Another 
Township  history,  by  Piatt  Benedict,  May  '59,  16.  First  lady's  carriage  at,  id.,  19. 
Memoir  of  Township,  by  H.  Lockwood,  May  '59,  25.  Scanty  food  supplies  at,  March 
'60,  18.  Probate  records  of,  id.,  21.  First  post  office  at.  Sept, '60,  41.  Stamp  mills, 
at,  id.,  45.  Newspaper  press  of,  Sept.  '61,  14.  Early  settlements  in  fourth  section  of, 
V,  21.  Trial  of  Indians  for  murder  at,  VI,  50.  Removal  of  county  seat  to,  VII,  54. 
History  of  Reflector,  IX,  79.  Old  Fourth  of  July  at,  id.,  81.  Early  settlers  of,  id.y 
105.  The  Comstocks  of,  id.,  106.  The  Gibbs  farm  at,  XI,  49.  Some  first  settlers  of,, 
id.,  80.  The  Gibbs  family,  id.,  83.  Some  family  reunions  at,  id.,  90.  First  land 
buyers  at,  XII,  33.  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  at,  id.,  46.  Temperance  League  of, 
id.,  69.     Universalist  Church  at,  id.,  126. 

NORWICH— Memoir  of  Township,  March  '60,  32. 
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NUPTIAL — Marriage  a  hundred  years  ago,  III,  90.  Golden  Wedding  in  Hudson,  VI,  66. 
Hymen  at  Bucyrus,  id.,  loi.  Golden  wedding  at  Lyme,  VII,  100.  Married  in  a 
wagon,  VIII,  102,  Old  time  notice,  id.,  115.  A  coatless  groom,  IX,  38.  Golden 
wedding  in  Cayuga  County,  id.,  112.  Truly  golden,  id.,  114.  First  on  the  Reserve, 
id.,  115,  A  trio  of  golden  weddings,  X,  30.  Sale  of  a  wife,  id.,  67.  Cluster  of 
golden  weddings,  XI,  56.     Golden  wedding  at  Fitchville,  id.,  91. 


OBITUARIES,  Pioneers'. 

Jemima  Keeler,  November,  '59,  48.     William  Cherry,  III,  78.     John  Weeden,  id.,  78. 

Asa  Dille,  id.,  79.     Mrs.  Nancy  Perkins,  id.,  90.     William  and  Reuben  Henry,  Samuel 

Mclbeath,    Robert   McFarland,  V,  iio-ii.     Francis   Howe,  Henry  Taylor,  Vespasian 

Stearns,  William    Carl,  Mrs.  Timothy    Baker,    Hon.  Ebenezer   Andrews,    Mrs.  Datus 

Kelly,  Mrs,  Hubbard  Hollister,  id.,  120-3. 

Vol.  VI,  Pages  115  to  123 — Stanton  Sholes,  Mrs.  Mary  Beebe,  Joseph  Kelly,  Henry 

Reed.  Sr.,  Rev.  Daniel  Waldo,  John  Cuppy,  Mrs.  John  McCord,  Gen.  Robert  Bentley, 

Joel  Downs,  Cyrus  Cunningham,  Major  Wm.  McLaughlin,  Mary  M.  Hester,  Noah  Hill, 

Dr.  John    H.  Matthews,  Philo  Adams,  Daniel  J.  French,  Mrs.  Ann  Baum,  Dr,  Henry 

Niles,  Dr.  Peter  Allen,  and  Mrs.  Urania  Fenn. 

Vol.  VII,  Pages  77  to  84 — Joseph  Taylor,  Datus  Kelley,  Mrs.  Pliny  Brown,  Nahum 

Gilson,  Ezra  Chappell,  Mrs.  Catherine  Penfield,  Judge  Darius    Lyman,  Nathan    Perry, 

Henry  Lockwood,  Aunt  Polly  Pierce,  and  Roswell  Eddy  and  others  of  Perkins. 

Vol.  VIII,  Pages  85  to  89.     Piatt   Benedict,  Rouse  Bly,  Joab  Squires,  Benjamin 

Benson,  Robert  Crow,  and  Mrs.  Nancy  Ransom. 

Vol.  IX,  Pages  93  to  103 — William  Kelly,  Mrs.  Julia  Taylor,  Mrs.  J.  Buchanan, 

Mrs.  E.  Delamater,  Mrs.  Grace  Prentiss,  Ami  Palmer,  Charles  Hubbell,  Ebenezer  M. 

Barnum,  Samuel  Bristol,  Union  White,  Aaron  Rowland,  John  H.  Rule,  William  Gibbs, 

Mrs.  Susan  Austin,  Chas.  A.  Preston,  and  John  Sowers.     Some  Pioneers  of  Fitchville. 

id.,  82. 

Vol.  X,  Pages  35  to  49 — Elijah  Bemiss,  Geo.  H.  Woodruff,  Martin  Hester,  Gideon 

W'augh,  Seth  C.  Parker,  Nelson  Taylor,  John  Cherry,  Wm.  H.  Crane,  Lydia  Kinsley, 

Daniel  Chandler,  John  Gagaman,  and  Ebenezer  Osborn. 

Vol.  XI,  Pages  92  to    118 — Samuel  B.  Lewis,  Orlanjio   F.  Curtiss,  Joel  E.  Mead, 

Charles  L.  Boalt,  Mrs.  James  Williams,  Mrs.  Bradstreet  Stevens,  Margaret  (Lewis) 
Gibbs,  Rev.  Elder  Barber,  Johnson  Wheeler,  Thos.  Puckrin,  Catharine  (Van  Ness)  Car- 
penter, Julius  House,  Clement  Beardsley,  Sheldon  Smith,  Rev.  X.  Betts,  Mary  McMillan, 
Benjamin  L.  Hill.  Hiram  Boardman,  Cyrus  Lyman,  Stephen  Sawyer,  Polly  Sampson, 
Daniel  Hemingway,  Mary  Hathaway,  Jane  Cuddleback,  Elihu  Clary,  Joseph  C.  Curtis, 
Theodia  Smith,  Horace  Ramsdell,  Mary  Barnes,  Neverson  Sherman,  Benjamin  P.  Smith, 
David  H.  Pease,  Rebecca  Phillips,  Mrs.  Moses  Burnham,  Levi  R.  Sutton,  Philip  Moffatt, 
Chas.  Keith,  Robert  W.  Betts,  Isaac  Miller,  Lydia  Kellogg,  Jacob  Sherbonts,  Ira  Par- 
sons, Anson  Wilson,  Mrs.  Wm.  Parrish,  Simon  H.  Sprague,  Jabez  Deming,  Violetta 
Manahan,  Andrew  Wood,  Virgil  Squires,  Jonas  Leonai-d,  Julia  Johnson,  Perry  Beck- 
with,  Betsey  Rundle,  Bethuel  Cole,  Lester  Clark  and  wife,  Laura  Underbill,  David 
Stiles,  Jarrus  Kennan,  David  Walsworth,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Morse,  William  Bowen,  Salmon 
Green  and  wife,  Warren  Reynolds,  Susan  Wyatt,  Edward  J.  Bunce,  Abel  F.  Eaton, 
Sophia  F.  Sturges,  Alexander  Porter,  Joseph  M.  Farr,  John  Fox,  A.  C.  Colgrove,  Edwin 
Woodruff,  Ann  Smith,  Isaac  Frayer,  Lucy  Kingsbury,  Dr.  X.  Phillips,  Mrs.  S.  Conklin, 
Mrs.  Abijah  Roberts,  John  F.  Dewey,  Ambrose  Smith,  Joseph  Travis,  Chas.  Russell, 
Mrs.  Mary  F.  C.  Worcester,  Mrs.  Mathew  Keller,  Burgur  Mott,  Mrs.  M.  Thatcher,  Mrs. 
G.  Stanford,  Rev.  Chas.  F.  Lewis,  James  O.  Merrifield,  Seba  Mather,  Jacob  Burdue, 
■  Sarah  Washburn,  William  Humphrey,  E.  B.  Hadley,  O.  P.  Woodward,  Mrs.  H. 
Graves,  Catharine  Sutton,  Milton  Slater,  Moses  P.  Brewster,  J.  R.  Graves,  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Severance,  Julia  Johnson,  Mrs.  P.  Allen,  Mrs.  Electa  Bassett,  Dr.  D.  C.  McConoughey, 
Addison  Ingalls,  Mrs.  Jacob  Wilson,  E.  H.  Gibbs,  Mrs.  Anna  Smith,  Jonas  Leonard, 
Conrad  Linder,  Azel  Mead,  George  Rumsey,  Samuel  B.  Caldwell,  Alanson  Cleveland, 
Judge  William  Tilden,  John  P.  McArdle,  Mrs.  Susan  King,  James  Williams  and  wife, 
Martin  Denman,  Chas.  L.  Boalt,  Mehetable  Shourds,  Mrs.  Mary  Foster,  George  Gauff 
and  Isaac  Powell. 

Vol.  XII,  Pages  114  to  124 — Thomas  Hamilton,  Sr.,  Harlon  E.  Simmons,  Edmund 
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W.  Mead,  Levy  Rash,  Miner  Lawrence,  Susannah  Briggs,  Mrs.  Nabby  Gilson,  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Summers,  Elanson  Rose,  Gurdon  Woodward,  Moses  Sowers,  Sarah  Nicolls, 
Debora  F.  Patrick,  Leicester  Walker  and  wife,  Frederick  Kittredge,  Eliza  G.  Follett, 
Walter  Bates,  J.  E.  Hanford,  Adaline  H.  Peters,  Alvin  Brightman,  Electa  Herrick, 
Harrison  Wilt,  George  Skaats,  Rufus  Shelden,  Mrs.  Jerusha  Tainter,  Charles  Child, 
Anna  Harris,  Orrin  M.  Babcock,  Eunice  Brown,  Levi  Rosco,  Mrs.  H.  Minuse,  Sally 
Conger,  Joseph  Burnside,  Levi  Palmer,  Dr.  Alfred  Segur,  Amy  G.  Smith,  Dr.  Austin 
Starbird,  Nath'l  Mills,  R.  W.  Stevens,  Lucy  Stevens,  Benjamin  Williams,  Levi  Devoe, 
and  Amy  Angel. 

Vol.  Xin,  106  to  114 — Benoni  Adams,  Henry  Anderson,  Theo.  Baker,  Timothy 
♦  Baker,  Zelotus  Barritt,  Mrs.  Fanny  Beach,  Leonard  Benson,  Walter  Branch,  John 
Buchanan,  Temperance  Church,  John  Clark,  Winthrop  Clough,  Joseph  B.  Darling, 
John  Denman,  Mrs.  Sarah  Downs,  Joseph  French,  Mrs.  Betsey  Foster,  Mrs.  Clarissa 
Gallup,  Hallet  Gallup,  Mrs.  Sally  O.  Gilson,  Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Haskell,  George  C.  Hunting- 
ton, Franklin  Jones,  Mrs.  Sally  Keeler,  Benjamin  Kniffin,  Thomas  Lawrence,  John  Lay- 
lin,  Allan  Lindsley,  Henry  F.  Merry,  Mrs.  Eliza  Merry,  Daniel  Miner,  Joseph  Moore, 
Rundle  Palmer,  Miss  Hannah  Palmer,  Oliver  Peak,  Mrs.  Maria  Philips,  Joseph  Pierce, 
Stephen  Post,  Daniel  Reynolds,  Mrs.  I.  T.  Reynolds,  Barnet  Roe,  Harvey  Sacket,  Mrs. 
Lyman  Scott,  John  V.  Sharp,  Peter  Sherman,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Simmons,  Daniel  Sowers,  Mrs. 
D.  Sowers,  Isaac  Sturtevant,  James  Sweet,  Samuel  Teller. 

OGONTZ— Story  of,  IV,  25. 

Ogontz  Place.     See  various  memoirs  of  Sandusky. 

Ohio  Canal,  The,  X,  94. 

OHIO — State  of.  Land  titles  in,  November  '58,  6.  First  colony  in,  id.,  10.  Remains  in 
the  mounds  of,  May  '59,  I,  Geology  of,  id.,  10.  Territorial  and  State  laws  of,  III,  49. 
First  white  child  in,  id.,  69.  Last  buffaloes  in,  id.,  92,  The  oldest  resident  of,  June 
'62,  94.  First  white  born  in,  letter  from,  V,  108.  Canal  from  the  Hudson  to,  VI,  98. 
First  threshing  machines  in,  VII,  10.  Geology  of,  id.,  42.  Oldest  natives  of,  id.,  96. 
Something  about  pioneer  times  in,  id.,  118.  Railroads  first  projected  in,  VIII,  51. 
Oldest  person  in,  id.,  95.  Capitol  of  in  1817,  IX,  III.  Historical  societies  in,  X,  50. 
Fifty-four  years  ago,  id.,  52.  First  court  of,  and  its  lawyers,  id..  62,  Age  of,  XI,  41. 
Oldest  citizen  of,  id.,  46.     First  Temperance  Society  in,  XII,  76. 

Old  and  New,  The,  VII,  33. 

Old  Black  Bull,  The,  X,  80. 

OldSoldier  An,VIII,  105. 

Olden  Times,  A  Humorous  Picture  of,  X,  40.  / 

Orchards.     How  Johnny  Appleseed  planted,  V,  59.       Abundance  of  at  New  Milford,  X,  73. 

Our  Old  New  England  Homes,  X,  109. 

Our  Summer  Homes,  by  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  VI,  60. 

Over  the  Left,  X,  78. 

OXFORD— Memoir  of  Township,  III,  39.     Same  continued,  IV,  88. 

Panthers — Involuntary  hunt  of  a.  III,  83.     Story  of  a,  VI,  16. 

PENINSULA.  The — Skirmish  with  Indians  on,  May  '59,  37,  French  settlers  on,  IV,  29. 
Murders  by  Indians  on  in  i8ig,  VI,  43.  Danbury  Township,  X,  64.  Early  settlers 
on  the,  XIII,  30.     (See  also,  Danbury,  Portland  and  Sandusky.) 

PERKINS — Memoir  of  Township,  VI,  9.  Account  of  settlement,  id.,  19.  Another  ac- 
count, by  John  F.  Greene,  id:,  23.  Notes  on  organization  of,  IX,  43.  Age  of  Metho- 
dist Churck  at,  XI,  40. 

PERU — Memoir  of  Township,  June  '58,  36.  Incidents  of  settlement,  id.,  41.  Further  me- 
moir, by  Levi  R.  Sutton,  March  '60,  46.     Settlement  of,  XII,  34. 

PIONEER  ASSOCIATIONS— Meeting  of  the  Cincinnati,  V,  117.  Meeting  at  Dover  of, 
VI,  62.  The  Maumee  Valley,  id.,  64.  Excursion  of  the  Cincinnati,  VII,  86.  Cor- 
respondence with  Maumee  Valley,  VIII,  7.  Hainilton  County,  celebration  of  the, 
IX,  22.     Inaugural  of  the  Mad  River  Valley,  X,  89.     Of  Medina  County,  XI,  51. 

PIONEER  LIFE — A  brief  history  of,  by  Daniel  Reynolds,  September  '60,  24.  Recollec- 
tions of,  by  John  Laylin,  HI,  81.  Influence  on  character  of,  IV,  13.  Incidents  in,  by 
Ruth,  VIII,  65.     In  old  times,  XIII,   17.     Mental  and  moral  features  of,  id.,  52. 

Plymouth  Rock — Account  of,  III,  89.      Monument  of,  IX,  114.       (See  also  Mayflower.) 

POETRY— 

Specimen  of  pioneer  poetry,  November,  '59,  5. 

No  time  like  the  old  Time,  by  O.  W.  Holmes,  VII,  41. 
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The  Old  Canoe,  id.,  105. 

Your  Mission,  id.,  no. 

Sapphic  for  Thanksgiving,  by  W.  B.  Tappen,  VIII,  98. 

Forty  Years  Ago,  id,,  99. 

New  England  in  the  West,  by  Thos.  B.  Read,  id.,  100.  « 

The  Old  fashioned  Choir,  by' Bayard  Taylor,  IX,  47. 

When  You  and  I  were  Young,  Maggie,  id.,  56. 

Pioneer  Song,  by  Gen.  L,  V.  Bierce,  X,  7. 

Over  the  River,  by  Mrs.  A.  C.  Wakefield,  XI,  76. 

Death  of  a  Pioneer  Mother,  by  W.  H.  C.  Plosmer,  id.,  77. 

An  Old  Song,  id.,  78.  ' 

Centennial  Day,  by  Mrs.  E.  S.  Kellogg,  XII,  17. 

Dorothy  Q,  by  Oliver  W.  Holmes,  id.,  64. 

Lament  of  Grandmother  Grumble,  by  Helen  J.  Angell,  id.,  65. 

Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  id.,  66. 

Old  Grist  Mill,  by  R.  H.  Stoddard,  XIII,  68. 

Old  and  Young,  by  C.  P.  Cranch',  id.,  68. 

Aunt  Hannah's  iVdvice,  id,,  73. 

Golden  Milestone,  The,  by  H.  W.  Longfellow,  id.,  76. 
PORTLAND — Memoir  of  Township,  March,  '59,  16.     (Embraces  Sandusky,  which  also 

see.) 
PORTRAITS,    Steel— Piatt   Benedict,  President   of  the    Historical    Society,  with   Vol.  I. 

Elisha  Whittlesey,   Vol.   V.     Eleutheros  Cooke,  Vol.  VI.     Ebenezer   Lane,  Vol.  VII. 

Daniel  Tilden,  Vol.  X.     Rev.  Harry  O.  Sheldon,  Vol.  XIII. 
Postal  Service — rFirst  mail  route  in  the  Fire  Lands,  June,  '58,  46,     Same  subject,  March, '59, 

20.     Carrying  the  mail  in  the  wilderness,  November,  '59,  4.     (For  local  postoffices,  see 

the  various  Townships.) 
Press  of  the  Fire  Lands,  The,  by  C.  P.  Wickham,  September,  '61,  7. 
PRODUCE — Flour   and   wheat   in    early  days,  September,  '60,  18.     Maple   sugar,  Indian 

manufacture  of,  IV,  60.     Dangers  to  hay  crops,  VI,  20.     Wheat  and  wool,  fresh  ship- 
ment  of,  VII,  27.     Troubles   of  hemp   raising,  VII,  37.     (See   also   Agriculture^ 

Townships,  etc.) 

RAILROADS — First  projected  in  Ohio,  VIII,  51.  First  beginnings  of  at  Sandusky,  IX, 
77.  Progress  of  in  Ohio,  X,  105*  First  time  card  of  the  W'heeling  and  Lake  Erie, 
XIII,  2. 

Rail  splitting  extraordinary,  V,  44. 

Records — Of  Norwalk  Probate  Court,  March,  '60,  21.  Of  deaths  in  Wakeman  township, 
id.,  26. 

RELICS — One  of  the  olden  time,  V,  119.  A  revolutionary,  VI,  68.  Some  Indian,  id.,  71, 
An  ancient,  VIII,  105.  An  interesting,  IX,  113.  (For  exhibition  and  presentation  of 
relics,  see  the  various  reports  of  Meetings.) 

Religion — "  Of  the  woods  breed,"  X,  67. 

Leligious  Institutions,  Local — See  Townships.   . 

Religious  Interests  of  Reserve  and  Fire  Lands,  by  Prof.  Hartupee,  VII,  16. 

Remains,  prehistoric,  on  the  Vermillion,  XII,  125. 

REMINISCENCES,  Personal— Of  Hon.  F.  W.  Fowler,  November,  '58,  25  ;  March,  '59,  k 
Mrs.  David  Gibbs,  May,  '59,  21.  Hon,  J.  R.  Giddings,  id.,  37.  Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Stevens, 
id.,  45.  Joab  Squire,  November,  '59,  15.  Rev.  A.  H.  Betts,  id.,  30.  Col.  Ed. 
Wheeler,  id.,  35.  Enos  Rose,  id.,  45.  Seth  Jennings,  March,  '60,  16.  Same,  Sep- 
tember, '61,  43.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Miles,  V,  23.  Daniel  Sherman,  id.,  98.  Rev.  John 
Seward,  id.,  103.  Jesse  Taylor,  VI,  18.  John  Garrison,  id.,  t^^.  Mrs.  Polly  Pierce, 
id.,  79.  Francis  Graham,  VII,  50.  Ebenezer  Osborn,  VIII,  26.  B.  Summers,  z't/.,  42. 
Harriet  Underbill,  id,,  65.  The  Abbot  family  of  Milan,  id.,  66.  Simeon*  Hoyt,  id.y 
75.  Cahoon  family,  id,,  77,  Johnson  Wheeler,  TX,  48.  Rev.  H.  O.  Sheldon,  XII, 
106.     (See  also  Memoirs,  Township  histories  and  reports  of  the  Society's  Meetiisgs.) 

Return  Jonathan,  XI,  48. 

Revolution — See  War  of  the. 

RICFIMOND— Memoir  of  Township,  V,  57. 
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RIDGEFIELD — Memoir  of  Township,  March,  '59,  25.  Early  settlement  of,  V,  26. 
Deaths  of  early  settlers,  V,  35.     Monroeville,  past  and  present,  XIII,  77. 

RIPLEY — Memoir  of  Township,  IV,  60.     Origin  of  name,  V,  no. 

ROADS, — Condition  in  primitive  days,  November,  '58,  20.  First  wagon  road  on  Fire 
Lands,  id.,  27.  First  in  Norwalk,  September,  '60,  39.  How  begun  in  the  wilderness, 
IV,  88.     The  first  McAdam,  XI,  42.     (For  local  roads  see  memoirs  of  Townships.) 

RUGGLES— Memoirs  of  Township,  V,  48.     First  settlers  of,  XII,  34. 

Russia  Township,  Lorain  county,  XII,  29. 

SANDUSKY — Early  settlement  of,  September,  '60,  46.  Indian  massacre  at  Lower,  Sep- 
tember, '61,  41.  First  Indian  and  white  settlers  at,  IV,  21.  John  Garrison's  account 
of,  VI,  40,  Comparison  of  with  Cleveland,  IX,  76.  Railroad  beginnings  at,  id. ,  77. 
Settlement  and  growth  of,  XIII,  23.  A  vanished  settlement  near,  id.,  61.  (See  also 
"  Evenings  with  the  Pioneers."  Portland,  Danbury  and  Peninsula.; 

Sandusky  City,  Its  Settlement  and  Growth,  by  A.  W.  Hendry,  XIII,  23. 

Sandusky  Clarion — See  Evenings  with  the  Pioneers. 

Sandusky  County— First  trial  in,  X,  60. 

SCATTERED  SHEAVES— By  Ruth  (Mrs.  Worcester.)  David  Abbott,  a  narrative, 
November,  '59,  21.  Old  Father  Gurley,  id.,  26.  Early  events  in  Milan,  September, 
'60,  3.  Major  Underbill,  a  biography,  id.,  37.  Mrs.  Knee.land  Townsend,  VIII,  61. 
Pioneer  incidents,  id.,  '65. 

Scenes  in  Winter,  III,  93. 

Schools — See  Education. 

Second  Sight,  Stories  of,  IV,  78, 

Seneca  John,  Recollections  of,  March,  '60,  47. 

Sharp  Shins,  old  time  silver  money,  March,  '59,  8. 

SHERMAN— Memoir  of  Township,  V,  83. 

Ship  Building — Beginning  of  at  Perkins,  VI,  15.     At  Huron,  Erie  county,  XII,  23. 

Simon  Girty — Some  account  of,  X,  55.     (See  also  Kenton.) 

SNAKES — Death  from  a  rattle's  bite,  June  '58,  45.  Boy  killed  by  a  rattle,  November  '58, 
23.  Jump  on  a  rattle's  back,  id.,  29.  The  baby  and  black  snake,  March  '59,  35. 
Cure  for  rattle  snake  bites,  VIII,  66.  Snakes  at  Wakeman;  IX,  42.  Den  of  rattles 
near  Milan,  XII,  94. 

Squatters — How  they  lived  at  Richmond,  V,  63. 

Stars  and  Stripes,  origin  of,  VI,  96. 

STATISTICS — ^^Interesting  political,  V,  105.  Census  of  Huron  County  in  1827,  id.,  116. 
Wolf  scalps  taken  in  Huron  Coun.y,  VI,  26.  Of  things  fifty  years  ago,  VIII,  98,  Of 
Longevity,  XI,  50,  Votes  against  license  law,  Xll,  71.  Sufferers  by  the  fires  in  Con- 
necticut, XIII,  10.     Growth  of  the  counties,  id.,  20. 

St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  Norwalk,  by  C.  E.  Newman,  XII,  45. 

SURVEYS — History  of  on  the  Fire  Lands,  V,  93.  Simon  Hoyt's  account  of,  VI,  27. 
Ludlow's,  VIII,  13.     Reminiscences  of  Hoyt's,  id.,  75. 

Taking  it  Cool,  XI,  44. 

Tax  and  Hunting  Story,  November  '59,  18. 

TEMPERANCE— Pioneer  notions  of,  November  '58,  24.  Meeting  in  Sandusky,  March 
'59,  24.  In  Bellevue  twenty  years  ago,  November  '59,  13.  Early  movement  in  Nor- 
wich, March  '60,  42.  Organization  in  Margaretta,  September  '60,  22.  Bonus  on  Kel- 
ley's  Island  for,  IV,  35.  Family  society  in  Ripley,  id.,  64,  An  Indian's  logic  on,  V,  67. 
Wheat  against  Whisky,  id.,  82.  Some  conversions  to,  IX,  37.  A  candid  whisky 
dealer,  id.,  92.  Ancient  pledge  of,  X,  76.  Pioneer  whisky,  id.,  78,  Huron  County 
League  of,  XII,  69.  Township  vote  against  license  law,  id.,  71.  First  society  in  Ohio, 
id.,  76.     Long  life  and,  id.,  124. 

Ten  Minutes  with  the  Pioneers,  IX,  79. 

Thanksgiving,  History  of,  YIH,  96.     Sapphic  for,  id.,  98.     A  Puritan  dance  on,  X,  82. 

Then  and  Now,  and  steps  between,  VIII,  42. 

Toledo  Congregational  Church:  VI,  95. 

TOWNSEND — Memoir  of  Township,  May  '59,  47.  The  same,  by  Benjamin  Benson, 
March  '60,  4.     Townsend  West,  settlement  of,  V,  23. 

20 
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TOWNSHIPS — The  following  will  be  found  in  this  Index  in  their  alphabetical  places,  the 
memoirs  relating  to  them  supplying,  as  a  rule,  information  about  Original  Names, 
Natural  Appearance,  Ancient  Remains,  Indian  Tribes  or  Settlements,  First 
White  Settlers,  First  Births,  First  Marriages,  First  Deaths,  Mills  and  Manu- 
factories, Merchants  and  Traders,  Organization,  Educational,  Religious,  and 
Benevolent  Institutions,  and  other  matters  incidental  to  Township  history  and  pro- 
gress :  Berlin,  Birmingham,  Bronson,  Clarksfield,  Danbury,  (also  Peninsula,)  Fairfield, 
Fitchville,  Florence,  Greenfield,  Greenwich,  Groton,  Hartland,  Huron,  Kelley's  Island, 
Lyme,  Margaretta,  Milan,  New  Haven,  New  London,  Norwalk,  Norwich,  Oxford,  Per- 
kins, Peru,  Portland,  (embraces  Sandusky,)  Richmond,  Ridgefield.  Ripley,  Ruggles, 
Sandusky,  Sherman,  Townsend,  "Vermillion,  Wakeman. 

Trapper,  Account  of  Morehead,  the,  V.  6i. 

TRAVELING — in  Pioneer  times.  Lost  in  the  wilderness,  November  '58,  26.  A  lady's 
first  camp  out,  March  '59,  43.  On  foot  from  Vermont  to  the  Fire  Lands,  September 
'60,  42.  How  done  in  1818,  IV,  88.  A  wearisome  road,  V,  78.  Three  on  a  horse, 
id.,  88.  Buffalo  to  the  Fire  Lands,  VI,  18.  Pioneer  wedding  trip,  IX,  60.  A 
woman's  seventy  mile  ride,  X,  70.  Selling  for  passage  money,  id.,  84,  Perils  of  cross- 
ing stream,  XI,  44.  Some  long  walks,  id.,  45,  New  England  to  the  Fire  Lands,  id., 
87.  A  journey  on  ice,  id.,  98.  How  Charles  Betts  rode  to  church,  XII,  59.  Pleasant 
journey  from  Genesee,  id.,  91.  The  first  stage  coach,  .zV.,  100.  Transportation  accom- 
plished, XIII,  19. 

Trumbull  County,  Establishment  of,  June  '58,  21. 

XJ 

Underground  Railroad,  The,  at  Clarksfield,  XII,  98. 

Vanished  Settlement,  History  of  a,  by  A.  W.  Hendry,  XIII,  61. 

VERMILLION — Memoir  of  Township,  November  '58,  38.     Early  times  and  incidents  in, 

IV,  72. 
Vermillion  River,  First  Saw  Mill  on,  November  '59,  41.     First  bridge  over  the,  September 

'61,  23.     Findings  of  prehistoric  remains  on,  XII,  125. 
Vermillion,  West,  Reminscences  of  settlement,  V,  97. 

Wadsworth  Letters,  September  '60,  36. 

WAKEMAN — Memoir  of  Township,  November  '59,  38,  Obituary  records  of,  March 
'60,  26.  Early  recollections  of.  IX,  27.  Census  of  before  1827,  id.,  58.  Reminis- 
censes  of,  XI,  85.     Settlement  of,  XII,  33. 

WAR  OF  THE  REVOLUTION— How  Connecticut  was  ravaged  in,  November  '58,  19. 
Minute  men  of  the,  VII,  115.  Last  Pensioner  of,  VIII,  103.  One  more  soldier  of, 
IX,  III. 

WAR  of  1 81 2 — Operations  in  the  Eire  Lands,  June  '58,  23.  Panic  on  Hull's  surrender, 
id.,  44.  Incidents  of,  March  '59,  3.  Erection  of  Fort  Nonsense,  id.,  5.  Indians  on 
the  Peninsula.  May  '59,  37.  A  light  footed  scout,  September  '61,  19.  Incidents  of 
Hull's  surrender.  Ill,  83.  Same  subject,  VIII,  61.  Same,  zV.,  96.  Trial  of  General 
Hull,  X,  53.  The  last  of  Perry's  men,  id.,  112.  Another  hero  of  Perry's,  XI,  41. 
Wayne's  battlefield,  id.,  50.  Old  pensioner  of,  id.,  51.  How  it  was  in  the  Fire  Lands, 
XIII,  17.     Camp  Avery  during,  id.,  80. 

WAR  OF  THE  REBELLION— Pecord  of  Fire  Lands  Volunteers,  VI,  80.  Lessons  of, 
by  G.  T.  Stewart,  VIH,  29.  Reunion  of  Ohio  regiments,  XI.  47.  Roster  and  battle 
j-ecord  of  the  123d  Ohio,  id.,  58.  Muster  roll  and  battles  of  the  8th  Ohio,  id.,  77. 
History  of  Company  D,  34th  Ohio,  id.,  83.     Items  from  the  battle  fields,  id.,  87. 

Warren,  Old  Landmarks  Destroyed  at,  VIII,  102. 

Wayne  County,  First  Settlers  of,  X,  55. 

Weather,  Remarkably  Cool  for  April,  XI,  46. 

WESTERN  RESERVE— Grant  and  origin  of,  June  '58,  20.  Same  subject,  November 
'58,  9.  Same  subject.  III,  31.  Pioneer  journalists  of  the,  VI,  29.  Religious  interests 
of  the,  VII,  16.  South  boundary  of  the,  VIII,  13.  Historical  sketch  of,  by  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Bartley,  X,  104.     Original  formation  of,  XIII,  8.     Dairy  products  of,   XIII,  94. 

Wheatsborough,  see  Lyme. 
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Williams  County,  Early  History  of,  VI,  73. 

WOLVES — Beseiged  in  a  log  house  by,  November  '58,  37,  In  Richland  County,  March 
'60,  6.  How  they  howled  at  Norwalk,  id.,  17.  Taste  of  for  veal;  September  '61,  22. 
On  the  Vermillion  River,  III,  81.  In  Ripley  Township,  IV,  63.  A  sheep  hunted  by, 
V,  41,  Treed  by  a  wolf,  id.^  54.  The  war  on  the,  VI,  25.  "  Let  'em  howl,  I'm  not 
afraid,"  VIII,  84.  Music  of  a  pack,  IX,  36.  Chased  by  a  pack,  id.,  51.  The  last  of 
Huron  County,  id.,  87.  Taste  for  pork  and  beans,  IX,  107.  Trapped  for  sheep 
stealing,  XI,  42, 
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